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PREFACE 


IT  is  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  several  of  the  sermons 
included  in  this  volume  were  type-written,  with  a  view  to 
their  publication.  I  had  repeatedly  been  asked  to  give 
forth,  in  a  collected  form,  a  number  of  the  addresses  which 
I  had  delivered.  But  the  exigencies  of  professional  life,  and 
the  heavy  claims  upon  my  time  by  the  various  duties  of  my 
position,  did  not  permit  me  to  fulfil  that  request  I  con- 
tented myself  in  the  meantime  with  issuing  special  sermons 
in  pamphlet  form,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish 
Press.  An  occasion,  however,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  "  Dedication  "  attached  to  the  present  volume,  has 
impelled  me,  after  many  years  of  preaching,  both  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  my  friends  and  to  afford  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  to  the  spoken  word  a  more  permanent  form. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  under  which  such  a  pub- 
lication must  necessarily  labour,  in  so  far  as  for  the  sermon 
to  have  its  full  effect  we  require  all  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion,  the  living  voice  and  gesture  of 
the  speaker,  the  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  question  of  the  hour. 

A  general  glance  at  the  various  examples  and  styles 
contained  in  this  publication  will,  perhaps,  give  a  better 
idea  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  requirements  of  a 
sermon  than  any  definition  of  mine.  I  would  specially  refer 
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my  readers  to  the  position  taken  up  by  me  in  the  address 
entitled  "Plain  Words  by  a  Preacher  on  Preaching"  (p.  455). 

As  a  Jewish  preacher,  I  have  always  considered  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  preach  Jewish  sermons,  to  remember  that 
I  am  addressing  a  Jewish  audience  in  a  Jewish  place  of 
worship.  I  have,  therefore,  not  been  deterred  from  intro- 
ducing into  my  addresses  a  biblical  quotation  in  the  original, 
or  a  Midrashic  allegory  or  epigram,  to  illustrate  my  remarks. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  avoiding  I  have  rather  adopted  a 
distinctly  Jewish  tone  in  my  remarks,  and  I  have  regarded 
it  as  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  Midrashic  and 
Talmudic  literature  for  illustrations  and  quotations. 

There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  quoting  from  the  master- 
minds of  literature  generally  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fine  utterances  of  the  men  of  our 
own  people. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the  Jewish 
festivals,  feasts  and  fasts,  later  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture, Jewish  ceremonies  and  customs,  should  form  the  staple 
of  all  Jewish  discourses.  "  Topical  "  subjects  may  be  seized 
upon  and  treated  of,  but  only  in  a  Jewish  "setting" — that  is, 
with  reference  to  Jewish  interests,  aims,  and  ideals.  Though, 
as  a  rule,  political  subjects  are  to  be  avoided,  there  are  times 
when  it  becomes  a  positive  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
preacher,  to  refer  to  them  from  the  pulpit — for  example, 
when  the  religious  interests  and  political  status  of  our 
people  are  threatened,  or  where  Judaism  itself  is  attacked. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  character  of  a  sermon  is 
twofold,  to  teach  or  to  rouse.  The  address  may  engage 
the  intellectual  faculty,  or  it  may  be  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions  of  the  hearer.  It  need  not  do  both  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  though  the  possibility  is  not  excluded.  It 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  sermon,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  to  be  didactic  ;  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
by  being  exhortative,  simply  rousing  the  feelings  of  the 
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worshippers   for   the   moment,  and   inspiring  them   for  the 
time  being. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  sermon 
has  to  be  varied,  first  for  variety's  sake,  and  next  to  suit  the 
standard  or  tastes  of  one's  hearers,  or  to  suit  the  occasion  of 
the  hour. 

I  have  found  the  plan  work  well  in  which  the  ordinary 
"  ethical  "  or  "  moral  "  sermon  is  alternated  with  expositions 
of  Scriptural  passages,  with  courses  of  sermons  on  books 
of  the  Bible,  with  historical  and  archaeological  discourses, 
treated  naturally  in  a  homiletical  manner. 

Thus,  as  was  the  case,  according  to  tradition,  with  the 
Manna  in  the  wilderness,  which  yielded  to  the  palate  of 
each  individual  the  very  taste  which  he  fancied,  may  an 
attempt  be  made  to  gratify  the  particular  and  peculiar 
taste  of  each  listener,  by  the  variety  of  the  spiritual 
food  placed  before  him  at  different  times  by  the  one  who 
addresses  him. 

As  regards  the  sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  I  have 
thought  best  to  reproduce  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  retaining  the  special  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour,  though  the  occasion  may  long 
have  passed  out  of  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  refer  to  such 
discourses  as  "Modern  Types  of  Korah  "  (p.  157). 

I  have  also  considered  myself  justified  in  including  the 
addresses,  "  Goldwin  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Jewish  Ques- 
tion"  (pp.  222  and  231)  and  "  Stocker  and  the  Jews" 
(p.  264),  for  the  same  calumnies  against  the  Jews  are 
uttered  still,  and  have  to  be  combated  at  the  present  day. 

Appeals  on  behalf  of  various  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  have  been  selected  merely  as  typical  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  addresses  on  kindred  occasions.  The 
same  applies  to  the  references  to  the  public-spirited  men 
and  philanthropists  who  have  passed  away. 

The   discourse    on    Rabbi   Akiba    and    the    address    on 
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"  Reflections    upon    a    Visit    to    Worms "    were    originally 

delivered    in    the    Synagogue,   each   in    the   form    of    two 

sermons. 

.    To  a  section  of  what  I  term  "  historical  "  sermons  with 

which  this  publication  closes,  I  have  appended  two  addresses 

delivered  by  me  before  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Historical 

Society. 

The  biblical  references  throughout  the  sermons  are  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  version. 

I  have  not  inserted  in  this  volume  any  of  my  first  sermons ; 
my  "maiden"  sermon,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the 
recovery  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  delivered  on  January  27,  1872,  in  the  ancient 
Hambro'  Synagogue,  Church  Row,  Fenchurch  Street,  in 
the  City  of  London,  at  which  in  the  same  year  I  began 
my  ministry  as  assistant  to  my  late  revered  father,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marcus  Gollancz,  who  ministered  therein 
from  the  year  1854  to  1899. 

It  remains  for  me  but  to  add  that  I  offer  my  warm  thanks 
to  all  those  who  have  kindly  lent  a  helping  hand  in  the 
production  of  this  volume. 

H.  G. 
January  16,  1909. 
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THE    PLACE    OF    RELIGION    IN    THE   WORLD 

(The  BaysTaater  Synagogue,  on  the  Seventh  Day  of  Passover,  1906) 

"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,  .  .  .  and  carried  me  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley  which  was  full  of  bones. 

And  caused  me  to  pass  by  them  round  about ;  and  behold,  there 
were  very  many  in  the  open  valley,  and  lo,  they  were  very  dry. 

And  it  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  I 
answered,  O  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest. 

Again  it  said  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  these  bones,  and  say  unto 
them,  ...  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones  :  Behold,  I  shall  cause  breath 
to  enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live  :  and  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you 
and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put 
breath  in  you  and  ye  shall  live.  .  .  . 

So  I  prophesied  as  I  was  commanded  :  and  as  I  prophesied,  there 
was  a  noise,  and  behold  a  shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone. 

And  when  I  beheld,  lo,  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came  up  upon 
them,  and  the  skin  covered  them  above,  but — there  was  no  breath 
in  them.  Then  it  said  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  wind  and  say 
.  .  .  'Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live.' 

So  I  prophesied  as  it  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
great  army. 

Then  it  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel." — EZEKIEL  xxxvii. 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — This  picture  is  not  drawn  from  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  of  Italy's  favourite  poet ;  it  is  not  a  repro- 
duction of  any  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  works  ;  it  is  a 
canvas  from  an  older  collection  of  paintings,  so  often  stowed 
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away,  neglected,  and  forgotten  amid  the  dust  of  the  cellars  of 
the  world's  academies  and  picture-galleries. 

Nevertheless,  even  to  those  possessed  simply  of  the  artistic 
feeling,  devoid  of  sentiment  or  religious  spirit,  there  is  a 
pathos  and  beauty  contained  in  these  words  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  read  on  Sabbath  last,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass,  or  even  to  equal. 

The  vision  reveals  its  own  explanation  :  as  it  stands,  it 
refers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  house  of  Israel  politically,  to 
the  revival  of  the  dead  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people. 

What  a  grand  message  to  the  Hebrew  Nationalists  of  all 
times,  to  those  Jews  whose  eyes  and  hearts  have,  ever  since 
the  destruction  of  our  polity,  been  turned  to  the  city  of  Zion, 
awaiting  in  full  confidence  the  time  when  the  disjecta  membra 
— the  dry  bones  of  Israel's  scattered  nationality — shall,  as  by 
a  miracle,  "  come  together,  and  breath  shall  come  into  them, 
and  they  shall  live,  and  stand  up  upon  their  feet,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army  ! "  But  we  are  this  day  concerned,  not 
with  the  immediate  application  of  the  words  of  Ezekiel's 
vision  ;  we  would  read  between  the  lines  and  view  the  scene 
from  another  aspect. 

I  naturally  do  not  intend  to  traverse  clause  by  clause  the 
educational  manifesto  which  has  been  launched  upon  the 
metropolis ;  but  I  hold  that  ministers  of  religion,  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  place 
which  religion  holds  in  every  civilised  community ;  they 
cannot  impress  upon  their  hearers  too  frequently  how  much 
greater  is  the  need  at  serious  crises  (of  which  the  present  is 
one)  for  strengthening  the  machinery  whereby  the  children 
of  our  generation,  certainly  the  children  of  our  own  community, 
are  to  grow  up  worthy  men  and  women,  strong  not  only  in 
muscles  and  brains,  but  strong  in  soul,  endowed  with  the 
right  and  proper  spirit. 

The  world  without  religion  is  as  the  valley  depicted  by  the 
prophet,  an  arena  full  of  dry  bones.  Sinews  and  flesh  and  skin 
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may  even  be  upon  them ;  untold  wealth, gorgeous  apparel,  lordly 
mansions  may  be  the  portion  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  but 
they  are  dry  and  lifeless  nevertheless.  One  thing  is  needed 
to  convert  the  creatures  of  the  world  into  living  agents — it 
is  the  breath  of  the  Lord.  The  religious  sentiment  has  to  be 
awakened,  or  brought  to  a  ripening,  if  our  knowledge  is  to  be 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  if  the  world  is  to  be  peopled 
(as  it  was  originally  intended)  by  beings  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God. 

No  class,  no  age,  no  period  of  life,  can  be  exempt  from  the 
controlling  power  of  true  religion,  without  feeling  its  loss  at 
one  time  or  another.  Atheists,  on  their  death-bed,  have 
sounded  the  praises  of  religion ;  you  may  perhaps  say,  from 
fear,  but  this  only  proves  that  the  sentiment  is  a  natural  one 
after  all,  though  temporarily  checked,  choked,  or  starved  out. 

It  is  said  of  Napoleon,  or  of  one  of  his  chief  ministers,  that 
on  being  asked  what  was  required  to  place  France  on  a 
firm  footing,  what  was  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  his 
country,  he  replied,  "  La  France  doit  avoir  une  religion" 

"  Just  as  the  sun  gleams  into  the  palace  and  into  the  cottage 
...  as  the  all-pervasive  light  fills  the  vast  dome  of  the  sky 
and  the  tiny  cup  of  the  flower,  so  religion  illumines  at  once 
the  heaven  of  our  hopes  and  the  earth  of  our  cares.  Secu- 
larities  become  hallowed,  toil  brightens  with  the  smile  of 
God,  light  from  God  comes  through  it  to  us,  glances  from  us 
go  through  it  to  God." 

Systems  of  "ethical  religion"  have  not  sufficient  hold  on 
the  popular  mind ;  the  world  is  not  yet  so  refined,  judging 
from  its  methods  and  manner  of  action,  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  those  agencies  for  impressing  even  moral 
truths,  and  lessons,  and  rules  of  conduct  which  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  times. 

Besides,  in  some  communions,  and  certainly  in  our  own, 
historical  associations  count  for  so  much.  With  us  religious 
knowledge  and  historical  knowledge  are  intimately  bound  up 
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with  each  other ;  religion  depends  on  history,  history  is  the 
basis  of  our  religion.  How  the  Jewish  religion  can  be 
properly  taught  without  an  appeal  to  history,  or  how  Jewish 
history  can  be  imparted  to  the  Jewish  child  without  bringing 
out  some  of  the  salient  features  of  our  religion,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  "  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  unlike  almost 
all  other  religions,  has  its  roots  in  the  region  of  fact.  Other 
religious  systems  are,  in  the  main,  ideal,  being  the  speculation 
of  individual  minds,  or  the  gradual  growth  of  a  nation's 
fanciful  thought  during  years  or  centuries.  The  religion  of 
the  Bible,  though  embracing  much  that  is  in  the  highest 
sense  ideal,  grounds  itself  upon  accounts,  which  claim  to  be 
historical,  of  occurrences  that  are  declared  to  have  actually 
taken  place  upon  the  earth."  ..."  It  is  this  feature  of  our 
religion,  so  markedly  characteristic  of  it,  that  brings  it  into 
contact  with  historic  science,  and  renders  it  at  once  liable  to 
be  tested  by  the  laws  and  canons  of  historical  criticism,  and 
capable  of  receiving  illustration  from  historic  sources." 

These  last  sentences  form  the  opening  words  of  a  work  on 
"  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  a  some- 
time Oxford  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  one  not  belonging 
to  our  faith.  How  does  he  conclude  ?  What  are  the  results 
of  his  inquiry  ?  They  are  as  follows  : — That  contradiction 
between  the  sacred  and  profane  records  scarcely  occurs  ;  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  minute  agreement ;  that  in  four 
instances,  those  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia — 
our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time 
indicated  being  exact  and  copious,  if  not  complete,  the 
comparison  may  be  made  in  extenso,  and  it  is  especially  in 
these  four  instances  that  the  harmony  between  the  sacred 
and  profane  is  most  striking. 

Furthermore,  a  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on  us  irre- 
sistibly when  we  compare  the  sacred  books  with  the  best 
'profane*  sources,  is  that  the  Scripture  narrative  must  have 
been  written,  in  the  main,  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
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recorded.  .  .  .  But  if  so  the  writers  could  not  possibly  be 
ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  no  one  now  imagines  that  they 
intended  to  deceive. 

"  The  biblical  history  .  .  .  was  written  by  eye-witnesses." 

"  This  is  exactly  what  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  their  close  agreement  with  contemporary 
records  and  the  best  profane  historians,  shows  almost  to 
a  certainty.  The  credibility  of  the  biblical  history  would 
thus  seem  to  be,  even  according  to  rationalism  itself, 
established." 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  if  such  be  the  results  of  the 
critical  examination  on  the  part  of  a  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  not  of  our  Faith,  what  should  be  our  feelings  with 
regard  to  that  Book  which  is  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
our  Faith  and  observances?  Should  not  such  utterances 
awaken  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  glory  within  us?  Should 
it  not  evoke  or  strengthen  our  historic  sense,  and  call  forth 
that  pardonable  pride  of  race,  that  interest  and  pride  in  our 
ancient  Religion,  the  vitality  of  which  is  the  greatest  miracle 
of  history? 

It  was  for  the  preservation  of  that  Religion,  for  the  con- 
tinued durability  of  our  race  as  Jews,  that  our  forefathers 
strove  and  struggled,  at  the  hour  when  they  passed  through 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  at  the  various  crises  in 
their  history ;  undeterred  even  by  the  sight  of  the  rack  and 
the  flames,  unshaken  even  by  the  prospect  of  the  gilded 
inducements  of  temporal  preferments  and  riches ;  convinced 
as  they  were  that  better,  far  better,  kinder  and  more  blessed, 
than  the  richly-paved  road  leading  to  the  treasures  and 
pleasures  of  earth,  was  the  simple  and  less  attractive,  oft- 
forsaken  finger-post  of  religion,  pointing  the  way  to  an 
eternity  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 

What  our  ancestors  have  preserved  for  us — the  noble 
heritage  of  a  time-honoured  religion — let  us,  their  de- 
scendants, continue  to  prize  dearly,  and  keep  as  our  own. 
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Let  us  neither  neglect  nor  be  cheated  out  of  our  patrimony. 
And  if  at  any  time  we  feel  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
undermine  the  stability  of  our  allegiance  to  our  religion,  to 
weaken  the  cords  which  bind  our  children  to  the  tent  of  our 
sacred  sanctuary  by  curtailing  their  opportunities  for  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  race  ; 
then  let  the  outcome  of  such  attitude  from  without  be  to 
suffer  us  to  stand  more  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  to 
refuse  to  surrender  our  schools  and  our  principles  for  the 
sake  of  a  mess  of  pottage,  in  the  shape  of  Government  or 
rate-levied  grants ;  let  us  reply,  in  the  language  of  the 
Talmud,  "  Neither  thy  honey,  nor  thy  sting "  ;  and,  taking 
a  lesson  from  the  past,  let  us  be  resolved  to  bear  our  own 
burdens,  remembering  the  words  we  have  during  this  festival 
repeated  so  frequently,  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than 
to  trust  in  princes,"  ..."  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  trust  in  man." 

But  to  dismiss  so  vast  a  subject  with  but  a  single  sentence 
more,  let  all  who  call  themselves  religious,  let  all  who  would 
be  religious,  let  all  who  would  bring  honour  and  glory  upon 
their  religion,  remember  one  thing — it  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed thus :  "  Herein  consists  the  excellency  and  very 
essence  of  religion — in  exalting  the  soul,  in  drawing  it 
back  from  mixing  with  the  creature,  and  in  bringing  it 
into  subjection  under  God,  the  first  and  only  good  ;  in 
uniting  it  to  its  proper  object :  in  making  that  which  was 
the  breath  of  God  breathe  nothing  but  God." 

"  One  generation  goeth,  another  generation  cometh,"  and 
the  world  is  peopled  with  its  multitudes. 

"  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  "  Aye,  when  the  spirit  of 
religion  breathes  within  them  the  breath  of  life,  fitting  them 
for  the  life  without  end  ! 


"SEEING  GOD" 

"Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy 
of  the  elders  of  Israel :  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and 
there  was  under  His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness.  And 
upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  He  laid  not  His  hand ; 
also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink." — EXODUS  xxiv.  9-11. 

OF  all  the  difficult  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  this  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult.  That  a  manifestation  of 
God's  glory  was  vouchsafed  to  these  favoured  few  in 
advance  of  that  which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  generality  of 
mortals,  there  is  little  room  for  doubting.  Wherein  that 
manifestation  consisted  none  of  us,  however,  can  pretend 
to  say.  Yet  no  one  will  claim  a  literal  interpretation  for 
the  passage  in  question,  as  far  as  concerns  the  words, 
"And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  .  .  .  also  they  saw 
God  "  ;  for  such  an  interpretation  would  run  counter  to  one 
of  the  first  articles  of  our  belief,  which  asserts  that  "the 
Creator  has  no  body,  nor  has  He  any  form  or  likeness 
whatsoever." 

On  the  contrary,  the  words  of  our  text  would  seem 
to  me  even  to  bear  out  this  idea  of  the  incorporeality 
of  God,  expressed,  however,  in  poetical  and  figurative 
language.  Our  text  informs  us  that  the  favoured  few  (in- 
cluding Moses  and  Aaron)  went  up  to  the  mountain,  "  and 
they  saw  the  God  of  Israel " ;  meaning,  as  I  take  it, 
they  experienced  some  extraordinary  proof  of  His  Divine 
presence  :  but,  as  if  to  bring  this  expression  into  harmony 
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with  our  common-sense  and  with  the  teachings  of  our 
Faith,  the  text  proceeds  to  state  with  what  limitations 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  seventy  elders  saw  the  God  of 
Israel.  Scripture  informs  us  that  there  was  a  mighty  divi- 
sion between  mortal  man — however  high  in  inspiration  and 
godliness — and  the  God  of  Spirits.  There  was  a  double 
barrier  which  divided  the  finite  from  the  Infinite.  Although 
in  a  certain  sense  certain  mortal  beings  saw  God,  yet  there 
existed  a  wide  intervening  space  between  man  and  God, 
which  could  not  and  never  can  be  penetrated.  "  There  was 
under  His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone, 
and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness."  A 
beautiful  Oriental  figure  by  means  of  which  to  represent  the 
endless  gap  which  exists  between  mortality  and  eternity  ! 

But  the  purpose  of  my  addressing  you  is  not  to  eludicate 
this  passage  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  to  draw  your  attention 
specially  to  the  concluding  words,  "  Also  they  saw  God,  and 
did  eat  and  drink."  How  important  a  lesson  is  preached 
in  these  few  words  of  Holy  Writ!  Man  can  see  God,  and 
yet  eat  and  drink.  The  perception  of  God  does  not  ex- 
cjude  the  enjoyment  of  Nature's  gifts,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  mortal  state  do  not  preclude  the  possibilities  of  a 
knowledge  of  heaven.  In  other  words,  godliness  is  not  in- 
compatible with  earthiness ;  the  idea  "  humanity  "  does  not 
contradict  the  attributes  of  saintliness.  It  is  in  the  blend- 
ing of  the  two  sides  of  human  nature  that  we  can  see  the 
true  man.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  there  have 
existed  certain  classes  of  men  who,  by  their  adoption  of 
an  opposite  theory,  did  the  world  scarcely  that  amount  of 
service  which  they  might  have  done  had  they  been  of  the 
world,  and  not  merely  in  the  world.  The  "  cloistered" 
virtue,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  of  which  such  persons 
in  the  world's  history  could  boast,  was  certainly  not  of  the 
same  high  order  of  merit  as  the  virtue  of  the  knight-errant 
— whose  life  is  spent  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all  the 
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temptations  of  mortality,  and  whose  task  and  glory  it 
is  to  overcome  one  by  one  the  opposing  influences  for 
evil. 

Such  ascetics,  who  have  never  suffered  themselves  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  outer  world,  can  therefore 
claim  nothing  more  for  themselves  than  this,  that  while 
they  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  serving  God,  they 
have  forgotten  all  else,  even  themselves,  and  have  severed 
themselves  from  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  placed. 

To  all  these  classes  of  men  (by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called),  to  those  who  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  influence  of  the  wants  and  varied  circumstances  of  this 
terrestrial  world,  who  maintain  a  rigid  indifference  to  the 
earthy  side  of  human  nature,  who  are  unmoved  by  the 
joys  or  sorrows  which  result  from  mundane  things — to  all 
such  the  words  of  Scripture  would  preach  a  fruitful  lesson : 
"Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink." 

If  we  wish  to  learn  the  conditions  of  human  existence  in 
this  world,  we  must  revert  to  the  early  pages  of  sacred  his- 
tory. We  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  man  imme- 
diately after  his  creation.  We  read  that  God  took  the  man 
and  placed  him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  work  and  to  keep 
it.  But  just  in  the  same  way  as  sloth  and  idleness  were  to 
be  shunned,  just  as  man's  special  mission  on  earth  was  the 
fulfilment  of  that  round  of  industry  which  was  to  lead  the 
human  being,  not  away  from  God,  but  nearer  and  nearer  to 
God,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all — in  like  manner  did  the 
Giver  of  all  things  make  it  clear  to  mankind  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  was  not  at  variance  with  the  dis- 
charge of  man's  higher  mission,  but  was  calculated  rather  to 
strengthen  his  body  and  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  that  know- 
ledge which  goes  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings  of  man's 
soul.  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man  saying,  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat 
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of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die." 

As  long  as  the  human  subject  is  satisfied  steadily  and 
gradually  to  pursue  his  search  after  things  heavenly  within 
the  reasonable  bounds  of  mortal  ken,  so  long  will  the  dis- 
charge of  our  obligations  towards  Heaven,  and  of  our  duties 
to  the  world,  proceed  side  by  side — to  our  own  blessing  and 
to  our  own  advancement,  as  well  as  to  the  blessing  and 
advancement  of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated.  But  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  soar  above  the  range  of  human  power, 
as  soon  as  we  would  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  in  that  day  we  incur  the  penalty  which  goes  with 
disobedience  and  presumption — "Thou  shalt  surely  die!" 
We  become  dead  to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  for  we  have 
ventured  to  assail  the  height  which  is  beyond  us,  to  reach 
too  soon  and  without  due  preparation  the  world  in  which  we 
hope  to  find  everlasting  life  and  unlimited  knowledge.  No, 
the  knowledge  resulting  from  a  steady  and  industrious  pur- 
suit after  spiritual  things  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temperate  use  and  enjoyment  of  Heaven's  gifts  as 
bestowed  upon  us  in  the  form  of  earthly  possessions — are 
both  required  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  of  both  we 
should  avail  ourselves  in  our  attempt  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  well-known  thinker,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on 
"Luxury,"  once  delivered  in  connection  with  an  ethical 
society,  remarked  that  he  "would  like  to  see,  not  a  feebler, 
but  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  all  the  pleasures  derivable 
from  art  or  science,  literature,  or  rational  society  .  .  .  the 
typical  man  of  the  future  appeared  to  be  one  whose  whole 
faculties  and  their  corresponding  sensibilities  should  be 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  possible  degree."  So  far  so  good,  as 
regards  life's  pleasures  and  luxuries.  But  as  far  as  God's 
bounties  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  to  renounce 
the  gift  is  to  offend  the  Giver :  and  to  wish  to  gain  an  insight 
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into  things  divine  which  are  denied  us  is  an  attempt  to  break 
through  the  borders  which  restrain  human  ambition,  and 
which  is  punishable  by  physical  or  moral  death. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  Jewish  doctrine  as  taught  us  in 
the  words  of  our  text :  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel — 
though  not  admitted  to  so  high  a  degree  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  great  teacher  himself — 
had  yet  received  certain  information  beyond  the  experience 
of  mankind,  for  we  are  told  "also  they  saw  God."  But  they 
did  not  forget  that,  though  privileged  in  this  respect,  they 
were  but  mortal  after  all,  for  we  are  told  "  they  did  eat  and 
drink."  So,  brethren,  with  us.  We  need  not  all  be  priests 
and  prophets  in  order  to  have  a  foretaste  of  what  is 
heavenly  and  God-like.  Though  we  may  be  subject  to  the 
wants  of  mortality,  though  it  be  necessary  and  indispensable 
for  our  earthly  state  to  "  eat  and  drink,"  yet  there  are  oppor- 
tunities sufficiently  varied  and  frequent  at  which  our  highest 
aspirations  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  gratified,  and  when 
we  may  be  said  "  to  see  God." 

It  is  in  the  power  of  each  and  every  individual  to  increase 
this  knowledge  of  God  and  to  see  Him,  so  to  speak,  face  to 
face.  But  those  who  succeed  in  acquiring  a  goodly  measure 
of  that  higher  knowledge  exist  only  at  rare  intervals,  and 
appear  now  and  again  in  the  world  like  a  bright  meteor,  to 
shoot  across  the  firmament  for  but  an  instant,  and  then  dis- 
appear. And  yet  for  the  meaner  class  of  man,  those  who 
disport  themselves  on  this  earth  below  with  the  vanities  and 
trivialities  of  this  world,  of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  as 
far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  that  "  they  did  eat  and  drink  " — 
even  for  such  men  opportunities  present  themselves  (if  they 
would  but  make  use  of  them)  when  it  might  be  said  of  them 
too,  "  And  they  saw  God." 

Since  we  in  the  flesh  can  in  reality  never  see  God,  to  see 
God  in  this  world  might  for  all  practical  purposes  mean 
to  regard  Gods  creatures;  to  love  God  might  be  interpreted 
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to  love  mankind ;  and  thus  our  every  effort  in  this  life  to  help 
the  fallen,  to  cheer  the  sorrowing,  to  rouse  the  despairing,  to 
illumine  the  mind  of  the  unenlightened,  are  so  many  intervals 
of  grace  wherein  we  are  permitted  the  privilege  accorded  to 
the  nobles  of  Israel  when  "they  saw  God."  To  act  as  a 
defence  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  to  do  our  share  in 
improving  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed,  to 
testify  our  sympathy  with  the  unemployed,  and  to  clothe  the 
naked  and  feed  the  starving  among  them,  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  political  or  religious 
oppression — in  fine,  to  bring  succour  and  solace  to  those  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  doomed 
by  Heaven  to  pass  their  wretched  lives  in  a  vale  of  tears  and 
never  to  see  the  faintest  gleam  of  sunshine — to  act  in  this 
manner  in  the  life  on  earth  is  to  sanctify  this  life,  and  to 
render  it  a  life  of  abiding  reality  and  not  of  ephemeral 
phantasy,  a  life  in  which  God  is  near  enough  to  us  if  we 
would  but  seek  Him,  if  we  would  but  strive  to  see  and 
know  Him. 

Perchance  "to  see  God"  in  this  manner  is  of  greater  blessing 
to  mankind  living  in  this  world  below  than  some  mightier 
and  overwhelming  method  which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  might 
desire.  But  man  is  dissatisfied  and  impatient :  not  contented 
with  knowing  God  by  means  of  service  to  His  creatures,  not 
content  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge,  he  seeks 
other  methods  beyond  his  grasp,  and  eventually  loses  the 
very  knowledge  he  once  possessed  ;  for  in  his  attempt  to  see 
the  God  he  would  see,  he  has  failed  to  see  the  Being  whom 
he  presumed  to  see. 

"In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies  : 
All  quit  their  spheres,  and  rush  into  the  skies: 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  bless'd  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods." 

Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  be,  not  angels,  but 
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men.  Let  us  act  our  parts  in  life  in  a  manly  spirit  of  honesty 
and  truthfulness,  ever  working  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  the 
good  of  man  :  trusting  confidently  that  our  acts  in  this  world 
may  prove  our  angels  in  the  world  to  come,  to  verify  the 
Divine  promise  of  old,  "  Lo !  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which 
I  have  prepared." 
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"And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him." — EXODUS  xiii.  19. 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — Fear  and  hope,  danger  and  triumph, 
mirth  and  sadness,  faintness  and  courage,  want  and  plenty, 
these  alternations  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  are  all 
depicted  in  the  various  scenes  pourtrayed  by  the  sacred 
historian  with  almost  dramatic  force  in  the  few  chapters  of 
Exodus  read  to-day. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  refer  to  the  hundreds  of 
lessons  which  we  might  derive  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  text  of  these  chapters ;  but  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  one  verse  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  Sabbath  portion, 
fraught  with  a  pathetic  interest  that  can  never  become 
antiquated  with  time,  'and  that  can  never  lose  its  hold 
upon  mankind,  by  reason  of  the  valued  instruction  it 
contains  for  all  men. 

It  records,  after  all  due  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  people's  departure  from  Egypt,  and  they  had  at  length 
departed,  "even  armed  did  the  Children  of  Israel  go,"  turning 
by  Divine  guidance  towards  the  Arabian  desert  and  not 
by  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  that  Moses  had 
charged  himself  with  the  carrying  out  of  what  appears  to 
be  at  first  sight  but  a  simple,  unimportant  duty  ;  that 
"  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him,  for  he  [Joseph] 
had  adjured  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  ye  shall  bring  up  my  bones  from  hence 
with  you." 

14 
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While,  in  the  words  of  the  Midrash,  the  Israelites  were 
busying  themselves  in  collecting  the  silver  and  gold,  Moses, 
their  leader,  was  occupied  in  gathering  the  bones  of  Joseph, 
their  ancestor. 

It  is  this  simple  lesson  that  needs  to  be  driven  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  present  generation,  when  progress 
in  science  and  art,  when  revolutions  in  commercial  and 
industrial  methods,  when  criticism  in  politics  and  religion, 
have  a  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the  natural  unaffected 
impulses  of  the  human  heart,  and  upon  their  natural  effects 
in  action.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  one  specific  duty 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  verse  which  forms  our 
text ;  but  I  have  in  mind  the  general  instruction  underly- 
ing that  specific  act  which  bids  us  entertain  due  "  reverence 
for  the  past "  in  all  our  undertakings  in  life. 

Who  will  deny,  dear  friends,  that  if  there  be  one  failing 
in  our  community  more  apparent  than  any  other  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  the  want  of  reverence  shown  by  the  men 
and  women  of  our  time  for  the  things  of  the  past? 

With  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  real 
history  of  the  Israelites  as  a  people  began.  If  they  thought 
that  the  true  preparation  for  their  future  career  consisted 
in  the  collecting  of  silver  and  gold,  or  in  the  strength  of 
armour  with  which  they  went  up  "armed,"  then,  indeed, 
they  were  much  mistaken.  As,  forsooth,  Moses  told  them 
on  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  they  might  have  used 
that  armour  :  "  The  Lord  will  fight  for  you,  as  for  yourselves, 
hold  your  peace." 

What  was  necessary  to  strengthen  them  in  their  onward 
march,  to  inspire  them  with  courage  amid  the  temptations 
and  difficulties  of  national  development,  was  their  faith  in 
the  promises  of  old,  their  adherence  to  the  traditions 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors — covered  though 
they  were  with  the  dust  of  ages,  yet  full  of  freshness  in 
the  vivifying  influence  which  they  exerted.  "  Moses  took 
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the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him."  He,  as  the  wise  leader 
of  the  people,  knew  full  well  that  the  continuity  of  the 
race  could  only  be  preserved  if,  in  spite  of  their  suspended 
animation  as  a  people,  they  continued  their  connections  with 
the  traditions  of  old,  which  they  might  have  lost  sight  of 
during  the  hardships  they  had  endured  in  Egypt. 

"  The  bones  of  Joseph  "  which  Moses  took  with  him — 
this  was  to  be  the  symbol  of  ancient  tradition.  Reverence 
for  the  past  in  the  social  and  religious  relations  of  man, 
is  the  truest  guarantee  for  the  stability  and  continuance 
of  individual  and  national  existence. 

Ah  !  dear  friends,  is  there  not  cause  for  concern  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  witness  how  slender  is  that  thread 
which  attaches  the  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  our  time  with  the 
promises  and  traditions  of  the  past ;  when  we  take  note  of 
the  laxity  with  which  our  brethren  are  affected  in  matters  of 
religious  responsibility  and  true  Jewish  historic  pride  ?  I  am 
not  speaking  of  English  Jews  and  Jewesses  alone,  but  I  am 
afraid  our  brethren  abroad  will  fall  'under  the  same  con- 
demnation when  weighed  in  the  balance. 

Where  is  the  old-time  enthusiasm  for  Jewish  ceremonials  ? 
Where  is  the  fervour  of  the  Synagogue-service  ?  Where  is 
the  Jewish  mother  of  bygone  days  ?  Where  is  the  reverence 
for  parental  authority  or  advice  at  the  present  day  as  it  was 
in  former  years  ?  Where  is  the  sterling  simplicity  of  the 
Jewish  home  of  even  a  generation  or  two  ago  ?  Where  do 
we  see  the  cultivation  of  those  domestic  virtues  which  once 
characterised  the  life  of  the  best  families  amongst  us? 

Are  our  present  failings  and  defects  the  price  of  civili- 
sation— the  effects  of  our  emancipation,  political  and  social  ? 
Have  we  become  degenerate  in  proportion  to  the  privileges 
we  slowly  extorted?  In  consequence  of  our  rise  in  the 
world,  have  we  become  faithless  to  the  standard  of  historic 
tradition  around  which  we  clung  in  direst  adversity?  Has 
"  Jeshurun  kicked  because  he  has  become  fat "  ? 
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If  gradually  the  traces  of  our  distinctive  origin  are  to  be 
surrendered,  if  the  signs  and  symbols  of  our  ancient  heritage 
as  a  people  are  to  be  lost,  if  the  evolution  of  our  history 
should  mean  the  dissolution  of  our  brotherhood,  and  the 
implied  resolve  to  abandon  our  mission  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  then,  I  say,  on  behalf  of  those  Jews  who  have  still 
some  historic  instinct  within  them,  whose  breasts  still  swell 
with  a  sense  of  the  pride  of  race,  and  whose  hearts  still  thrill 
with  the  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  Jew,  better  for  our 
people  if  we  had  yet  remained  enclosed  within  the  Ghetto- 
gates — a  united  and  faithful  people. 

I  hope  my  words  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  stand  here 
as  the  humble  interpreter  of  the  Word  and  will  of  God, 
according  to  the  light  of  the  judgment  with  which  I  am 
endowed.  By  the  words  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that,  within  constitutional  limits,  there  is 
to  be  no  progress  in  religion  or  in  religious  methods ;  that 
faithfulness  to  Judaism  means  stagnation,  an  utter  disregard 
for  conditions  and  circumstances,  for  environment  and 
demands,  accidental  considerations  which  naturally  lend  a 
colouring  to  every  object  in  life,  and  from  which  religious 
methods  cannot  be  excluded.  But  what  I  do  mean  to  assert 
is  this,  that,  speaking  of  the  continuity  of  Judaism  and 
Jewish  tradition,  the  basis  of  Judaism  dare  not  be  under- 
mined, our  historic  sense  as  a  people  dare  not  be  shocked  in 
any  liberal  attempt  to  deal  wifh  religious  methods  ;  we  cannot 
be  Jews  and  non-Jews  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  dare 
not  lose  sight  of  the  essentials  in  our  religion  ;  these  must  be 
maintained  and  preserved  if  the  religion  itself  is  to  survive. 

How  beautiful  and  suggestive  is  the  idea  contained  in  the 
Talmud  (71.  Sotah,  130),  commenting  on  the  words  of  our 
text  :— 

"  During  all  those  years  in  which  the  Israelites  remained  in 
the  desert,  these  two  caskets,  the  coffin  containing  the  remains 
of  the  dead  patriarch,  and  the  Ark  containing  the  tablets  of 
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stone  on  which  were  written  the  words  of  the  living  God, 
journeyed  remaining  side  by  side ;  and  when  the  question 
was  put,  '  Is  it  right  and  proper  that  the  remains  of  the  dead 
one  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Living  Word  ?  '  the  reply 
given  was  as  follows  :  It  is  because  he  who  rests  in  this  casket 
fulfilled  the  obligations  set  forth  in  the  other." 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters !  However  much  we  should 
reverence  the  past,  however  much  we  might  glorify  the  actions 
of  our  forefathers  of  old,  it  is  yet  quite  consistent  to  believe 
that  the  merit  so  graphically  pourtrayed  in  the  foregoing 
apologue  of  the  Talmud  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarch  ;  it  belongs  to  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Israel — aye,  even  to  every  member  of  the  larger  family  of 
mankind  who  strives  after  the  best  and  noblest  ideals  in 
life. 

May  we  at  least,  the  inheritors  of  a  priceless  code  of  action 
embodied  in  the  best  of  all  books,  prove  by  our  life-work  that 
we  have  imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
our  forefathers  of  old  ;  so  that  when  'life's  work  be  done, 
life's  course  be  run,  our  noblest  epitaph  may  be  as  that  of 
Joseph  the  patriarch  : — 

"  He  knew  God's  Word,  he  did  His  will, 
His  mem'ry  fires  our  actions  still ! " 


"DO     WE     BELIEVE?" 
I.  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — For  little  more  than  a  week  a 
highly  interesting  and  continuous  correspondence  has  been 
conducted  in  the  columns  of  an  important  daily  newspaper, 
originating  in  a  frank  and  fearless  letter  headed  "Do  We 
Believe?"  In  this  correspondence,  churchmen  and  lay- 
men, bishops  and  clergymen  of  meaner  order,  as  well  as 
men  engaged  in  the  work  of  every-day  life,  are  taking 
part 

The  discussion  was  started  as  a  sort  of  "  feeler,"  in  view  of 
the  Church  Congress  held  at  Liverpool. 

Now,  with  the  subjects  coming  immediately  under  discus- 
sion, bearing  naturally  upon  the  belief  of  the  Christian,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here.  But,  once  started,  such  debates 
are  seldom  kept  within  defined  limits  ;  they  gain  in  scope, 
and  extend  as  they  proceed.  And  so  it  is  that,  while  with 
many  leading  questions  vital  to  the  religious  interests  of  our 
neighbours  of  another  creed  we  are  not  concerned  (although, 
as  firm  believers  in  our  own  faith,  we  should  have  made  up 
our  minds  upon  these  questions"),  yet  with  the  main  subject 
and  with  many  points  which  have  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion — aye,  with  the  broad  issues  of  such  a  discus- 
sion, we  are  deeply  and  intimately  concerned.  For,  although 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
and  in  this  assembly,  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  we, 
as  Jews,  believe  and  what  we  do  not  believe  ;  how  much  we 
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now  believe  of  that  which  our  forefathers  once  believed, 
or  what  proportion  of  our  daily  acts  is  performed  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  our  belief ;  nevertheless,  some  few  words 
on  this  head  may  be  useful  and  instructive,  and,  above 
all,  may  have  the  effect  of  setting  us  thinking  upon 
problems  concerning  which  we  may  never  have  thought 
before. 

It  is  a  subject  especially  appropriate  for  this  Sabbath, 
JTK>N"a  rut?,  when,  after  the  close  of  the  solemn  season,  we 
begin  anew  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Book  ;  on  such  a  day 
it  is  well  that  we  take  stock  of  our  beliefs  and  religious 
convictions. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  conducted  in  the  most 
varied  yet  reverential  manner,  while  some  writers  have 
answered  the  inquiry,  "  Do  we  believe  ? "  in  a  very  pessi- 
mistic spirit,  others  have  replied  full  of  hope  and  optimism. 
But  one  main  truth  has  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  and 
this  cannot  be  denied  nor  minimised  ;  it  is  this :  the  great 
difference  in  the  world  between  belief  and  practice,  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  rise  to  the  ideals  which 
religion  places  before  the  worshipper. 

Our  views  or  beliefs  regarding  metaphysical  problems, 
such  as,  for  example,  heaven  and  hell,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  correspondence,  matter  very  little,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  as  far  as  the  truth  is  concerned,  the 
wise  man  is  no  nearer  positive  knowledge  than  the  foolish, 
and  we  shall  never,  in  the  mortal  state,  get  nearer  the  truth 
on  such  points. 

As  regards  miracles,  too,  there  will  always  exist  diversity 
of  opinion  among  men,  dependent  upon  the  difference  of 
training,  education,  and  environment.  But  in  the  end, 
speaking  broadly,  it  matters  very  much  more  how  we  live 
than  what  we  believe. 

The  writer,  "  Oxoniensis,"  who  started  the  discussion, 
has  put  this  point  admirably  when  he  remarks :  "  A 
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religion  must  necessarily  issue  in  morality.  Whether  we 
take  it  that  religion  is  morals  touched  with  emotion,  or 
morals  religion  reduced  to  practice,  in  either  case  there 
must  be  some  tenets  or  principles  of  a  practical  kind  to 
guide  us  in  the  difficult  thoroughfares  of  life."  And  he 
thjsn  draws  two  contrasting  pictures,  one  showing  life  as  it 
should  be,  the  other  representing  modern  life  as  it  is.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ideals  of  poverty,  humility,  and  absence  of 
revenge, — the  ideals  of  self-sacrifice,  innocence,  and  sexual 
purity,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action.  And  our  interrogator 
places  over  against  this  picture  the  other,  truly  doleful  in 
reality :  the  ideals  of  wealth,  with  its  ostentation,  smartness, 
and  notoriety — the  ideals  of  self-assertion,  of  trampling  on 
others  and  rising  at  their  expense ;  the  ideals  of  selfishness, 
personal  enjoyment,  and  fashionable  impurity.  Which  of 
these  two  creeds,  he  rightly  and  pertinently  asks,  do  we 
believe  ?  We  cannot  believe  both ;  they  are  absolutely 
antithetical  and  contradictory. 

Not  one  whit  too  scathing  is  the  implied  indictment 
launched  forth  upon  the  world  of  to-day  by  the  author  of 
this  letter,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  is  "not  a  preacher 
nor  a  prophet — only  an  observer  of  life  "  .  .  .  "  speaking  of 
the  vast  majority,  the  men  and  women  of  the  world,  of 
ourselves,  in  short,  as  an  average  mass." 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  reproduce  the  expressions  used 
to  represent  some  portion  of  the  ideal  of  the  higher  life,  the 
truly  religious  life,  because  (as  some  of  you  will  know)  they 
happen  to  be  contained  in  a  book  which  we  Jews  do  not 
recognise ;  for  not  only  in  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter, 
those  declarations,  if  they  belong  to  any  "  ism,"  belong  to, 
being  derived  from,  Judaism.  And  here  I  would,  en  passant^ 
join  issue  with  one  who  has  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  no 
less  a  dignitary  than  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  true  to  his 
convictions  and  loyal  to  his  position,  is  ever  ready  to  refer 
the  civilising  influence  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
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world  during  past  ages  to  the  gospel  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  and  wilfully  to  ignore  the  claims  of  Judaism 
in  this  respect. 

By  the  mathematical  process  of  substitution  might  I  not, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  to  which  I  belong,  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  right,  use  his  very  words,  substituting 
"  Judaism  "  for  "  Christianity,"  and  the  "  Bible  "  for  the  "  gos- 
pel "  ?  "  It  would  take  too  long  " — I  would  say — "to  state  the 
part  which  the  Bible  has  played  in  the  morals  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  Bible  that  taught  morality  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
Bible  that  brought  the  stream  of  purity  and  hope  to  Rome. 
It  was  the  Bible  which  civilised  the  wild  and  warlike  tribes 
of  Germany  .  .  .  which  converted  the  barbarous  Briton.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  old  Bible  that  taught  the  dignity  of  labour,  that 
gave  woman  the  position  she  occupies  to-day,  that  inaugu- 
rated the  schools,  that  produced  the  passion  of  pity  for  the 
suffering,  and  that  raised  our  hospitals.  ...  .  It  is  the  Bible 
which  is  purifying  the  life  of  this  great  city." 

Each  of  these  items  might  be  made  the  theme  of  an 
entire  discourse  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Judaism, 
the  older  and  original  .model,  with  the  Bible  as  its  hand- 
maid ;  but  addressing,  as  I  am,  a  Jewish  audience,  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  general  statement  in  order  to  be 
understood.  Not  the  gospel  exclusively,  but  the  Bible 
originally,  has  silently  and  gradually  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  man's  morals  ;  not  Christianity  par  excellence, 
but  Judaism  from  the  earliest  times.  And  yet,  if  we  look 
at  the  world  as  a  whole,  not  separated  by  a  division  of 
tongues,  not  divided  off  by  the  barriers  of  religious  systems, 
must  we  not  lament  that  the  practice  of  morality  and  virtue 
falls  far  short  of  the  ideals  of  morality  and  virtue  which  have 
been  placed  before  mankind  by  the  various  religions  which 
have  risen  up  in  the  world,  all  having  so  much  in  common  as 
regards  the  ethical  portion  of  those  faiths — the  rules  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  life  ?  Otherwise — if  mankind  acted  up  to 
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the  ideals  of  right  action — would  poverty,  misery,  and  vice  be 
in  such  huge  proportions  as  they  exist  in  the  world  ?  Would 
unholy  wars,  with  their  attendant  butchery  and  savagery, 
disgrace  our  times,  and  make  us  blush  when  the  words 
"  civilisation,"  "  humanity,"  "  progress,"  be  uttered  ? 

As  far  as  concerns  us  Jews,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
an  ancient  Latin  author,  "  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri  " — "  It  is 
allowable  to  learn  even  from  one's  enemy."  Let  us  therefore 
learn  from  the  faults  of  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
world's  progress  and  peace.  Let  us  take  to  heart  the  un- 
doubted lessons  of  goodness  and  true  religion,  the  rules  for 
human  conduct  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  have  the 
stamp  of  a  Divine  origin  as  the  evidence  of  their  truth  ;  let  us 
continue  to  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  our  Faith,  which 
inculcates  the  spirit  of  humility  and  self-sacrifice,  the  love 
of  simplicity,  innocence,  and  purity,  the  desire  to  bear  with 
others'  weaknesses,  and  to  be  quick  to  pardon,  the  necessity 
for  man  to  act  justly,  to  show  kindness  to  those  in  need,  and 
to  evince  sympathy  with  the  sick  and  suffering  of  the  earth. 

"  Do  we  believe?"  Whatever  may  be  our  attitude  towards 
details — and  no  body  of  men  ever  agreed  in  matters  of  detail, 
whether  it  be  a  question  of  religion  or  anything  else — we 
Jews  (all  Jews,  I  may  say)  do  believe  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Judaism.  Judaism  is  elastic  enough  to  admit 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  thought  in  matters  of  particular 
points.  The  great  Maimonides  has  ever  been  blamed  for 
formulating  and,  so  to  speak,  stereotyping,  "Articles  of 
Faith"  But  the  "ground  plan  "  of  Judaism  " is  settled" : 
simple,  indeed,  and  without  imposing  an  impossible  tax 
upon  the  common-sense  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  Jew. 

What  is  it,  in  a  word,  that  we  Jews  must  and  do  believe  ? 
We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God;  we  believe  in  Israefs 
selection  for  a  special  mission  in  the  world ;  we  believe  in  a 
future  life.  All  else  in  Judaism  is  derived  from  these  cardinal 
beliefs,  or,  I  should  say,  centres  around  them.  And,  in  justice 
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to  the  Jew,  let  it  never  be  said,  as  regards  our  religious  cere- 
monials, that  the  Jew  holds  any  other  creed  than  that  a  moral 
and  religious  life  is  above  systems  of  morality  and  systems  of 
religion.  Witness  the  prophecy  of  old  :  "  In  that  day  God 
shall  be  One,  and  His  Name  One !  " 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  realise  how  this 
prophecy  will  once  be  fulfilled,  we  must  yet  have  the  faith 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  mysteries  of  human  and  national  life, 
that  God's  Word  will  be  brought  to  pass. 

Who  knows  but  that  it  may  occur  by  the  process  of  "  give 
and  take,"  without  which  even  the  world  of  Nature  cannot 
thrive  and  live  on  !  Religious  systems  may  one  day  amalga- 
mate to  produce  Religion. 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything, 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what' am  I  ? 

An  infant,  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant,  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ? 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow." 


"DO   WE    BELIEVE?" 
II.  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 

No  article  of  faith,  whether  Jewish  or  non-Jewish,  can  be 
more  important  than  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  All 
creeds  must  accept  this  as  a  basis  of  religion,  othenvise  the 
term  "  religion  "  does  not  apply.  For  various  systems,  as 
well  as  for  various  individuals  in  each  system,  the  term 
"  God  "  may  possess  different  meanings.  But  they  must  all 
agree  in  this  respect,  that  "  God "  stands  for  that  hidden 
Power  in  the  universe  which  is  far  above  the  comprehension 
of  man,  and  yet  One  upon  which  mankind  is  ever  dependent 
for  his  being. 

As  regards  the  Jew,  he  is  reminded  in  so  many  words  in 
his  daily  prayers  of  the  necessity  for  making  this  doctrine 
the  basis  of  his  religious  exercises.  Take  away  this  essential 
of  Jewish  belief,  and  there  is  no  Judaism. 

This  doctrine  is  expressed  and  emphasised  in  that  portion 
of  the  Daily  Ritual  known  as  the  " Kedusha"  or  " Glorifica- 
tion" of  the  Almighty.  See  how  the  declaration  of  the 
Atheist  is  combated  in  its  every  expression  ;  how  this  sublime 
passage  in  our  Prayer  Book  is  the  profession  of  our  belief  in 
a  Being  who  is  ever-existent,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the 
One  who  directs  the  affairs  of  human-kind ! 

In  the  words  of  our  Liturgy,  mxax  *n  ennp  BTTp  emp— "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  here  presupposed  : 
the  religion  of  the  Jew  revolves  round  this  centre  of  belief. 
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The  Israelite  cannot  deny  it,  though  God  is  K>np  separated 
and  exalted  far  above  the  ideas  of  man. 

And  what  leads  us  to  this  belief? 

miaa  pxn  ^D  N"?D  "The  fulness  of  all  the  earth  testifies 
to  His  glory."  This  is  the  ground-plan  of  our  undoubted 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  We  cannot  (constituted  as 
we  are)  penetrate  heaven ;  cannot  understand,  even  faintly, 
the  meaning  of  God's  Essence ;  but  we  can  look  at  the 
fulness  of  the  earth ;  we  can  view  Nature,  and  be  led  up 
from  Nature  to  the  conclusion  that  Nature  has  a  God. 

The  belief  is  whispered  in  every  tree  of  the  forest,  in  the 
rocks  which  dot  the  ocean,  in  the  beings  which  inhabit  the 
earth.  Our  reason  teaches  us,  revelation  and  religion  corro- 
borate it,  that  a  designing  Hand  has  been  engaged  in  the 
production  of  this  world  in  which  we  live,  that  it  is  ever 
supplying  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  man's  life  in  this 
world,  in  which  we  have  been  placed  to  spend  but  a  part  of 
our  existence,  the  greater  portion  of  which  belongs  to  the 
hereafter. 

Who,  I  ask,  standing  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  observing  the 
regularity  with  which  the  mighty  waters  ebb  and  flow  ;  or 
who,  watching  the  force  of  the  water  breaking  its  way  through 
rocky  clefts,  and  falling  in  torrents  from  some  mighty  height 
with  deafening  roar,  can  fail  to  perceive  (if  he  would  but 
listen)  D'»n  *?y  ;n  !?lp  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  upon  the  waters"? 

But  not  only  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  God  to 
be  found  in  those  works  of  Nature  which  appeal  to  us,  or 
appal  us,  by  their  might  and  power  ;  not  only  is  the  voice  of 
God  one  which  awakens  us  by  force,  but  mm  'n  ^1p  we 
perceive  the  voice  of  God  just  as  well  amid  the  silent  beauty 
which  pervades  Nature. 

Who  can  view  the  variegated  carpets  which  deck  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  can  look  at  the  green  hills,  the  grassy 
fields,  and  the  leafy  forests,  without  feeling  himself  bound  to 
acknowledge  that,  though  he  knows  not  how  or  whence  these 
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came,  there  must  be  some  Higher  Power,  some  designing 
Hand,  which  brings  these  things  to  pass  ? 

The  words  which  were  once  applied  by  a  poet  to  the  poet 
in  general  might  well  apply  to  any  man  with  a  soul :  "  He 
hears  the  music  of  the  tides,  he  listens  to  the  melody  of 
wind  and  wave,  to  the  plaintive  minor  that  sounds  in  whis- 
pering wheat,  or  waving  sedge,  to  the  thunder  notes  of  the 
darkened  dome  of  heaven,  and  ...  he  learns  from  them  how 
to  modulate  the  joys  and  harmonise  the  sorrows  of  the 
universe." 

But,  dear  brethren,  in  spite  of  the  fact  D!?IT  vbs  nna  that 
"  the  stamp  of  God  is  impressed  upon  all  that  exists  in  the 
world,"  yet  nT?  n?  D^>xie>  vrre>D  there  are  some  of  God's 
creatures,  who  should  be  "His  servants,  who  enquire"  rvK 
nins  mpn  "Where  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  God  in  the 
world  ?  How  can  we  believe  ?  Are  there  not  many 
occurrences  which  lead  one  to  a  contrary  conclusion  ?  " 

Are  there  no  grounds,  they  say,  for  such  expressions  as 
"  the  battle  of  life,"  or  for  the  question  "  Is  life  worth 
living  ?  " 

Do  we  not  meet,  they  continue,  with  suffering  and  sorrow, 
with  hurricanes,  shocks,  and  earthquakes,  which  spread 
devastation  far  and  wide? 

What  about  wretched  wars,  with  their  brutal  disregard  of 
human  life,  with  their  savage  butchery  and  inhumanity. 
Does  God  sanction  these ;  why  does  He  suffer  them  to 
exist? 

Do  we  not  often  see  the  wicked  prosper,  while  the 
righteous  oft  pine  in  misery  and  want?  Is  it  not  too 
common  an  experience  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,  and  that  the  world,  in  almost  one  and  the  same 
breath,  is  chanting  the  song  of  joy  and  sending  forth  the 
wailing  note  of  sorrow? 

Yes,  brethren,  'tis  true  ;  and  yet  we  dare  not  look  at 
the  world  as  only  a  Vale  of  Tears :  it  matters  greatly  from 
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what  point  of  view  we  regard  existence.  Looked  at  from 
one  side,  we  meet  with  naught  but  sorrow  and  sighing ;  looked 
at  from  another,  there  is  cause  for  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

IDIpOD  M  1133  -p-a  "Judged  from  His  place,  God's  glory 
will  command  our  praise."  If  we  look  at  by  far  the  more 
general  manifestation  of  Almighty  Power  in  the  world,  our 
hearts  will  expand  into  one  unanimous  burst  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  glory  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  Universe. 
We  shall  find  that  the  good  predominates  over  the  evil, 
that  gratitude  should  take  the  place  of  despair,  and  that 
the  song  of  praise  should  resound  in  the  place  of  murmur- 
ing and  weeping. 

But  amid  all,  above  all,  let  us  remember  the  explanation 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon  many  and  many  a  time,  that  life  is 
a  term  of  probation  ;  we  are  placed  here  under  the  trial  of 
our  virtue,  and  our  manner  of  life  will  show  how  we  have 
been  able  to  stand  the  trial. 

Jim  D^rra  }Q>  Kin  lOlpOD  "  From  His  place  God  looketh 
down  in  mercy  and  hath  compassion."  Grod's  chief  attribute 
is  mercy.  Though  exalted  on  high,  He  yet  looketh  down  in 
mercy,  and  provideth  for  every  living  creature  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  He  blesseth  the  work  of  our  hands,  and 
causeth  our  joy  to  spring  forth. 

God  not  only  provideth  in  mercy,  but  "  God  hath  com- 
passion with  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it." 

He  blesses  the  world  with  generous  and  benevolent  men 
and  women  to  act  the  part  of  parent  to  the  fatherless, 
husband  to  the  widow,  helper  to  the  helpless. 

Hard,  indeed,  it  might  fare  with  us  if,  on  the  great  Day  of 
Judgment  which  awaits  each  and  every  mortal,  our  God  did 
not  deal  with  us  in  "  mercy  and  compassion,"  if  our  Creator 
and  Judge  were  no  more  charitable  to  us  than  we  often  are 
to  our  own  fellow-creatures. 

The  minister  of  religion  is  destined  to  listen  to  many  a 
tale  of  woe  (in  domestic  and  social  life)  resulting  from  the 
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absence  in  the  human  heart  of  the  qualities,  charity  and 
pity.  But  yesterday  I  was  employed  in  using  my  humble 
offices  to  plead  with  a  determined  creditor  for  a  few  weeks' 
grace  on  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  financially  embarrassed 
brother-in-faith,  so  as  to  prevent  utter  ruin  overtaking  him 
and  his  family. 

Let  us  learn  from  our  God  not  to  deny  unto  our  brother 
the  grace  and  pity  for  which  we  look  unto  Him  who  "  from 
His  place  in  mercy  provideth  for,  and  hath  compassion  with, 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  His  help." 

What  a  sunless,  cheerless  world  this  would  be  without  the 
mercy  and  compassion  of  God — attributes  oft  expressed  in 
our  midst  in  terms  of  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  man ! 

To  take  but  one  example.  My  mind  reverts  to  a  noble 
institution,  an  asylum  which  I  once  visited. 

What  more  helpless  individual,  for  example,  can  we 
imagine  than  a  poor  man,  woman,  or  child,  bereft  of  the 
sense  of  sight?  In  former  times  such  creatures  were  con- 
sidered but  obstructions  in  the  world's  way,  and  of  no  use  on 
earth.  Not  only  was  their  life  a  burden  to  themselves,  but 
a  burden  to  others.  How  to  make  such  unfortunate  beings 
useful  to  the  world,  never  entered  men's  minds  :  men  were 
satisfied  to  consider  how  far  such  lives  might  be  rendered 
not  intolerable  to  the  world.  But  in  the  course  of  time  God, 
in  His  mercy,  put  understanding  into  the  minds  of  men  on 
behalf  of  this  sorely-tried  class  of  humankind.  He  inspired 
men  with  the  knowledge  how  to  train  and  teach  the  blind 
among  us  to  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful  members 
of  society. 

Who  that  handles  a  basket,  or  treads  a  mat,  or  sits  in  a 
wicker  chair,  reflects  or  even  knows  that  these  and  various 
other  articles  in  daily  use  among  us,  are  made  by  the 
hands  of  such  of  our  fellow-men  to  whom  touch  has  become 
the  organ  of  sight  ? 

If  one  would  visit  such  a  training  school,  and  observe  the 
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rapidity  and  safety  with  which  its  inmates  use  the  various 
instruments  and  sharp-edged  tools  required  in  their  work  ; 
if  one  would  note  the  comparative  satisfaction,  comfort,  and 
gratitude  depicted  on  the  faces  of  such  persons  at  their 
ability  to  do  some  work  in  the  world,  and  thus  to  drive 
away  something  of  that  murmuring  despair  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  a  life  of  inactivity  and  uselessness  ;  if  we  were 
but  to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  such  examples  of 
the  blessings  of  light  in  darkness,  we  could  not  help 
acknowledging  from  the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  "  From  His 
place  God  in  His  mercy  provideth  for,  and  hath  compassion 
with,  those  who  stand  in  need  of  His  help." 

In  truth,  not  only  the  stricken  and  afflicted,  but  all  of 
us  have  cause  to  offer  our  thanks  unto  God  for  His  good- 
ness towards  us,  for  His  protection  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress, and  His  provision  at  all  times.  And  not  alone  in 
the  case  of  the  individual,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the 
nation.  Though  "the  Lord  is  good  unto  all,  and  His 
mercies  extend  unto  all  His  works,"  yet  special  have  been 
the  benefits  which  we  have  received  as  a  nation ;  God's 
compassion  is  constantly  hovering  about  the  fortunes  of 
his  once-selected  people,  which,  though  oft  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  destruction,  He  yet  delivers  in  His  never- 
failing  mercy. 

As  regards  our  national  existence,  God's  mercy  has  been 
ever  constant :  though,  through  our  misdeeds,  He  suffered 
our  ancient  Temple,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  flourish- 
ing and  joyous  city,  to  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  to 
become  the  wailing-place  of  a  scattered  nationality,  yet 
our  existence  as  a  people  has  been  anxiously  guarded 
by  Him,  for,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  our  national  life, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  proclaim,  in  the  ears  of  the 
whole  world,  the  confession  of  old,  implying  unwaver- 
ing belief  in  His  existence: — intf  'n  wn"?N  'n  b&ne»  yaty 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal  our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One." 
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It  is  the  conviction  underlying  this  sublime  declaration 
which  preaches  to  the  heart  of  the  Jew  the  three-fold  doc- 
trine :  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  the  belief  that, 
although  the  Father  of  mankind,  He  was,  and  is  still,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  God  of  our  nation  ;  the  belief  that 
He  is  One  and  alone  in  the  administration  of  the  Universe, 
and  (in  order  to  complete  the  world's  history  and  Israel's 
mission)  that  He  must  needs  become]  ithe  ultimate  object 
of  universal  adoration. 

Let  but  the  Jew,  let  every  child  of  earth,  irrespective  of 
creed,  draw  near  unto  this  Being,  whom  we  address  in  prayer 
as  "  our  God  and  Father,  our  King  and  Deliverer,"  wr6x  Kin 
ujreno  Kin  uata  Kin  W3K  Kin  and  we  shall  each  of  us  find 
in  His  love  and  His  mercy  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
happy  discharge  of  life's  duties  here  upon  earth,  and  for 
realising  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  bright  hereafter  in  the 
world  to  come. 
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III.  THE  SELECTION  OF  ISRAEL 

WHEN  some  few  weeks  ago,  from  my  own  pulpit,  I  opened 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Belief,  I 
asked  the  question,  "  What  is  it,  in  a  word,  that  we  Jews 
must,  and  do  believe?  "  And  arising  out  of  that  important 
and  vital  question,  we  considered  the  first  essential  doctrine 
of  Judaism,  the  existence  and  unity  of  the  Being  whom  we 
worship  as  God.  Our  second  essential  belief  as  Jews  (which 
we  shall  take  as  our  theme  to-day)  is  "the  selection  of  Israel " 
for  a  special  mission  in  the  world.  This  is  a  subject  that 
requires  careful  and  impartial  consideration  at  our  hands, 
for  it  is  one  upon  which  erroneous  ideas  might  easily  be,  or 
I  should  say  are,  undoubtedly  entertained,  both  by  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  We  might  with  profit  consider  this  theme 
from  two  points  of  view ;  first,  in  the  literal,  popular,  and 
primary  sense,  and,  secondly,  in  its  derivative,  practical,  and 
rational  aspect. 

I.  In  speaking  of  Israel's  selection  as  a  nation,  we  should 
have  to  go  back,  historically,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Abraham, 
unto  whom  God's  words  were  spoken  :  "  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  "  (Gen.  xii.  2).  We  should 
have  to  think  next  of  the  statement  addressed  unto  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  with  regard  to  the  Israelites  about  to  be 
redeemed  from  servitude :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is 
My  son,  even  My  firstborn  "  (Exod.  iv.  22) ;  and  we  should 
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have  to  call  to  mind  the  words  which  Moses  was  bidden  to 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel  on  the  same  occasion  :  "  I  am 
the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens 
of  the  Egyptians  .  .  .  and  I  will  take  you  unto  Me  for  a 
people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God  "  (Exod.  vi.  6). 

And  the  same  theme  is  continued  throughout  the 
course  of  Israel's  history  as  narrated  in  the  Bible,  even  to 
the  time  of  Hosea,  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  sang  :  "  When 
Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  My  son  out 
of  Egypt"  (xi.  i) ;  even  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah  pro- 
nounced, "  At  the  same  time,  saith  the  Lord,  will  I  be  the 
God  of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  My 
people"  (xxxi.  i). 

Thus,  from  earliest  times,  and  ever  since,  the  Israelite  has 
regarded  himself  as  the  custodian  of  God's  will,  as  the 
prophet  unto  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  God's  specially 
selected  people,  chosen  for  a  particular  purpose  and  mission 
in  the  world.  Not  unnaturally  this  belief  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  Israel  has 
endured,  and  is  still  enduring ;  for  even  our  Sages  admit 
D^irn  ni»i&6  nwp  rm»  13B»  wo  vyy  jnpa  nc6  "The  preference 
given  to  Israel  at  Sinai  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  hate 
to  which  it  has  since  been  subjected." 

And  in  reality,  to  those  who  regard  with  veneration  and 
confidence  the  Books  of  the  Bible  as  historical  relics,  of 
undoubted  truthfulness  as  regards  their  main  facts,  the 
belief  as  to  Israel's  selection  from  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  to  carry  on  a  great  work  in  the  world,  to  be  God's 
witnesses  unto  mankind,  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
believing  Christian,  as  well  as  the  believing  Jew,  never  doubts 
this  truth.  And  this  belief  becomes  strengthened  when  he 
calls  to  mind  that  the  object  of  God's  special  choice,  the 
Israelites  chosen  as  God's  peculiar  treasure,  are  not  pourtrayed 
in  their  own  historical  works  as  children  who  have  only 
tasted  of  the  delights  of  the  specially  favoured  ones,  but  as 
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such  as  have,  throughout  their  history,  often  been  forced  to 
drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  misfortune  and  disaster. 

If  ever  an  additional  proof  were  required  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  narrative  of  Israel's  selection  as  a  people,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  almost  continuous  chain  of  untoward 
circumstances  which  wound  itself  round  their  gradual 
development  as  time  went  on,  as  an  explanation,  by  way  of 
punishment,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  frequently  forgot 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  called,  and  lapsed  into 
ways  of  wickedness. 

And  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  peoples 
and  races  contemporary  with  Israel  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  distinct  elements  of  the  world's 
population,  our  little  nation  yet  exists  everywhere  in  the 
world  as  a  distinct  unit,  to  be  recognised  as  the  descendants 
of  the  people  of  Israel  of  hoary  antiquity,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  vicissitudes  through  which  we  have  passed  in  our 
progress  from  ancient  to  modern  days. 

We  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Israel's  selection 
from  the  literal  point  of  view  of  Scripture,  relying  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  as  we  have  it,  as  the  historical  basis  of  our 
belief.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  question  in  its  second 
aspect,  the  natural  and  rational  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 

II.  Some  men  might  question  us,  and  say :  Can  we  really 
believe  the  doctrine  put  forth,  that  Israel  was  chosen  from 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  seeing  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  Mankind,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Author  of  all  life?  Is  it  feasible  that  God  would  select 
one  particular  people  over  the  others,  and  give  it  the  pre- 
ference as  regards  His  attention  and  love?  Is  it  likely  that 
the  very  Being  who  would  discourage  favouritism  in  the 
family  circle,  knowing  the  evil  results  which  ensue  from  such 
a  tendency  in  the  home,  would  sanction,  even  more,  would 
Himself  be  the  cause  of,  partiality  among  the  various 
members  included  among  the  family  of  mankind  ? 
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Dear  friends,  this  question  carries  with  it  its  own  reply. 
Even  for  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  "  inspiration "  of 
the  Bible  \ve  have  an  explanation  of  the  main  fact  of  Israel's 
belief  in  his  selection.  But  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  such 
a  term  as  "  inspiration "  ;  most  of  the  people  who  use  it, 
have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  meaning.  The  great 
leading  spirits  of  all  peoples  are  inspired  in  various  ways  ;  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  We  need  not 
quote  examples  from  history  to  emphasise  our  meaning. 
Every  human  rational  being  is  inspired  more  or  less,  other- 
wise he  ceases  to  be  a  human  being,  formed  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  after  His  own  image. 

Now,  in  explaining  from  a  rational  point  of  view  Israel's 
position  with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  it  is  quite  permissible,  even  according 
to  the  world's  standard  of  equity,  for  a  father  to  depute  one 
of  his  children  to  carry  on  some  special  work  on  his  behalf. 
Maybe,  he  has  discerned  some  special  characteristic  in 
that  one  child  fitting  him  in  a  peculiar  fashion  for  the 
work  he  has  in  mind.  Maybe,  the  other  children  were  little 
inclined  to  undertake  the  task  and  its  responsibilities  ;  aye, 
were  perhaps  but  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations 
involved  in  the  privilege.  They  may  even  have  despised 
the  birthright,  which  the  favoured  son  cheerfully  took  up. 
So  with  Israel.  He  might  have  shown  signs  of  the  spirit  of 
superior  obedience  and  readiness  to  serve  the  Father  of  the 
World  ;  a  similar  spirit  might  have  been  wanting  among  the 
other  races  of  antiquity,  and  they  lost  the  birthright  which 
was  at  their  disposal. 

How  suggestive  is  the  Jewish  allegory  which  tells  how, 
when  God  was  about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments 
unto  the  world,  He  first  approached  each  of  the  various 
peoples  in  turn,  and  they  all  refused  to  accept  the  restrictions 
which  the  Ten  Words  involved.  Until  at  last  He  addressed 
the  Israelites,  and  they  at  once,  with  common  consent, 
received  God's  gift ! 
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But,  furthermore,  as  one  particular  member  in  a  family,  so 
one  particular  people  among  the  nations  might,  of  its  own 
accord,  attempt  the  ideal  to  stand  above  the  rest,  and  to  lead 
others  by  the  inherent  qualities  of  leadership  which  it 
possesses.  Thus  with  Israel,  as  regards  the  teachings  of 
religion  and  morality,  which  alone  can  lead  the  world  on  to 
true  progress  and  glory,  to  real  advancement  and  happiness. 
It  is  righteousness  that  buildeth  a  city  and  layeth  the 
foundation  of  its  safety  ;  and  it  is  righteousness  alone — the 
burden  of  Israel's  mission — that  can  secure  the  safety,  and 
act  as  a  defence  and  bulwark  to  the  world-city.  The  mere 
fact  that  all  through  history  Israel  has  acted  from  this 
conviction  is  a  point  worth  considering,  and  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  dealing  with  the  theme  of  Israel's  selection. 
It  is  like  the  ambition  of  the  individual.  What  cannot  be 
achieved  by  steady  perseverance,  by  unflinching  determina- 
tion, in  face  of  the  ideal  which  one  has  set  before  himself? 
The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  those  pursuits  making 
for  virtue  and  righteousness,  the  highest  ideals  in  life. 

One  people,  one  race,  may  be  the  missioners  in  the  field  of 
human  activity,  the  pioneers,  the  torch-bearers,  amid  the 
gross  darkness  of  the  world. 

You,  my  young  friends,  members  of  an  honoured  ancient 
University,  at  the  same  time  descendants  of  that  very  people 
which  has  suffered  so  much  and  so  long,  to  you  we  look  to 
carry  forward  the  traditions  of  old,  to  remain  true,  with  all 
fervour  and  loyalty,  to  the  religion  which  you  profess,  and  into 
which  you  were  born.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
regard  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  heritage  which  is  yours  as 
Jews ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  communion  that  should 
wean  you  from  your  ancestral  faith,  no  spiritual  advantage 
which  you  cannot  find  in  your  own,  if  you  make  the  effort  to 
understand  and  to  be  enlightened.  Enlightenment  is  the  very 
atmosphere  which  members  of  a  University  are  continually 
breathing.  Let  it  not  be  of  a  one-sided  character.  Do  not 
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spend  all  your  powers  in  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  accomplishments  and  sports,  but  think  also  that, 
as  human  beings,  endowed  with  a  soul,  due  regard  has  to  be 
paid  to  soul-culture.  Remember  that  "  the  soul  of  education 
is  the  education  of  the  soul  " !  Let  not  your  Bible  moulder 
on  your  shelves,  or  remain  closed  between  its  clasps ;  for 
there  comes  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  we  would  drink  of 
its  soothing  potions,  and  draw  comfort  from  its  wells  of 
instruction. 

Exercise  yourselves  in  daily  prayer,  not  so  much  in  set 
formula  as  in  prayer  which  responds  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour. 

I  repeat,  let  not  your  pursuits  be  one-sided,  in  the  sense  of 
being  selfish.  We  look  to  you  as  the  future  leaders  of  our 
communal  life.  And  you  can  have  no  better  preparation  for 
this  honourable  task  which  awaits  you  in  later  years,  than  by 
constituting  yourselves  active  missioners  in  the  field  of 
philanthropic  and  educational  work  among  our  poorer  and 
less  fortunate  brethren,  of  whatever  creed  or  denomination. 

Do  this  as  a  thank-offering,  deeply  grateful  that  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  grant  you  His  bounteous  blessing,  to 
permit  you  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  whilst 
so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  pining  away  in  misery 
and  ignorance,  suffering  even  pinching  poverty  and  the  cruel 
pangs  of  hunger.  Think  not  only  of  self,  but  of  others,  as  an 
evidence  of  your  gratitude  that  the  spirit  of  liberality  which 
animates  this  Heaven-favoured  land  permits  you,  in  a  fashion 
so  different  from  other  countries,  to  obtain  the  highest 
advantages  of  refined  culture  without  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  one  iota  of  your  religious  principles,  unless  you 
recklessly,  or,  as  we  Jews  term  it,  "  provocatively "  choose 
to  do  so. 

You  have  a  glorious  heritage,  one  to  be  proud  of;  do 
not  under- value  it,  do  not  barter  it  away.  Nay,  further, 
Noblesse  oblige!  More  is  expected  of  you  than  of  the 
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average  Israelite.  Your  responsibilities  are  in  proportion  to 
your  position  ;  they  grow  with  the  advantages  you  possess. 
Upon  you  devolves  the  task,  the  honour  and  privilege,  I 
should  say,  of  enlightening  the  world  upon  the  true  nature  of 
Judaism,  concerning  which  so  much  ignorance  yet  prevails,  of 
helping  to  make  the  name  of  Jew  and  Judaism  respected  and 
courted  amid  the  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  which  are 
still  so  rampant. 

Who  can  deny  that  Abraham  the  patriarch — our  ancestor 
— held  aloft  in  the  grey  mists  of  unbelief  and  ignorance  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  which  taught  the  world  the  belief  in  the 
One  God,  the  Monotheistic  idea  towards  which  the  world  of 
to-day  is  gradually,  if  slowly,  veering  ?  Who  can  deny  that 
it  was  in  order  to  preserve  this  idea,  untarnished  and 
undimmed,  that  the  blood  of  Israel's  sons  and  daughters  has 
flowed  in  streams  during  the  past,  and  that  our  people  are 
still,  in  some  countries,  forced  to  seal  the  confession  of  their 
belief  with  their  very  life-blood  ? 

Though  we  deplore  the  loss  of  human 'life,  when  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  religious  profession,  we  do  not  grudge  our 
enemies  their  seeming  victory  ;  for  we  know  that  in  every 
heroic  struggle  for  a  great  cause  individuals  must  succumb. 

Nor,  when  religious  systems  or  beliefs  are  sifted  and 
analysed,  can  it  be  said  that  we  gloat  over  the  fact  that  some 
individual  impressions  or  tendencies,  once  sincerely  believed 
in,  are  occasionally  disproved  and  scattered,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  systems  which  do  not  subscribe  to  the  pure 
Monotheistic  idea. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are,  by  such  ex- 
periences, strengthened  in  our  belief  as  Jews,  for  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  we  see  but  another  verification  of  the 
truth  of  Israel's  history,  the  direct  results  of  Israel's  selection 
and  mission,  the  genuineness  of  Israel's  prophecies  in  the 
days  of  old,  the  consummation  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
well-known  words  of  Scripture — a  realisation  which  we  seem 
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to  be  nearing  slowly  but  surely :  "  In  that  day  the  Eternal 
shall  be  acknowledged  One,  and  His  Name  One."  May 
God  hasten  the  time !  For,  together  with  the  belief  in  one 
Fatherhood  and  Godhead  will  be  brought  about,  and  can 
only  be  brought  about,  the  true  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
era  of  universal  peace.  So  may  it  be !  Amen. 
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IV.    FUTURE  LIFE,  OR  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

FOR  many  weeks  a  controversy  has  been  raging  in  the 
columns  of  the  Jewish  Press  on  the  subject  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  Much  ingenious  sophistry  has  been 
displayed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion :  etymologies, 
grammatical  niceties,  personal  views,  have  all  been  brought 
forward  in  order  to  demonstrate  perhaps  the  most  vital  and 
important  doctrine  cherished  by  the  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike. 

A  well-known  lady  novelist  has  lately  been  most  scath- 
ing in  her  remarks  on  journals  and  journalism  for  admitting 
discussions  of  this  sort  into  the  daily  press,  her  argument 
in  the  main  being  that  such  subjects  of  religious  im- 
portance are  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with  in  the  presence 
of  the  ordinary  reading  public.  But  her  remarks  applied 
to  religious  subjects  in  general,  and  because  they  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  religion. 

With  regard,  however,  to  such  doctrines  or  theories  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  seems  to  me  to  be  another 
argument  why  such  doctrines  should  not  be  openly  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  this,  because  debates  upon  such  subjects 
are  purely  waste  of  time,  and  will  never  lead  to  positive 
results — they  may  to  negative  ones. 

Will  any  one,  imbued  with  a  firm  conviction  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  he  has 
proved  his  theory  scientifically  and  mathematically — the 
only  form  of  argument  that  appeals  to  the  sceptical  ?  At 
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best,  he  has  proved  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  harmony 
with  his  own  conscience  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  there 
it  must  remain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards  this  subject  of 
speculation,  which  has  engrossed  the  thought  of  man  from 
the  very  earliest  times? 

Are  we  to  discard  the  belief,  because  we  cannot  fully 
prove  it? 

Are  we  to  rob  life  of  an  aspiration  which,  in  the  case 
of  so  many  millions  in  the  world,  is  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  for  them  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  only  we  consider  the  matter  from  a 
rational  and  unbiassed  point  of  view. 

My  meaning  is  simple,  and  will  easily  be  understood. 
To  adduce  single  detached  words  or  verses  from  Scripture, 
utterances  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  or  psalmists,  in  support 
of  this  doctrine,  is  to  prove  nothing  more  than  that  this  was 
the  theory  or  the  doctrine  of  an  individual  thinker ;  to 
adduce  other  expressions  which  seem  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency,  in  order  to  dislodge  this  beautiful  belief  from 
the  hearts  of  mortal  man,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
scientific  argument  against  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 

Nay,  indeed,  the  only  unassailable  position  to  take  up 
with  regard  to  this  cherished  idea  which  has,  through 
ages,  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men — 
men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  religious 
belief — is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  a  hope,  an  ardent  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
while  adding  value  to  the  life  on  earth,  affords  an  additional 
sanction  and  stimulus  for  the  virtues  and  graces  of  this  life. 

Wherefore  discuss,  wrangle,  and  split  hairs  in  the 
attempt  to  supply  a  satisfactory  proof  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  article  of  the  world's  belief,  when  proof  must  ever 
remain  impossible  to  the  reasoning  powers  and  speculative 
spirit  of  mortals  ? 
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"  For  man  shall  never  see  Me  and  live,"  says  God ; 
these  words  of  old  should  for  ever  silence  the  pre- 
sumptuous spirit  of  man  in  his  attempt  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  which  veils  the  future  from  our  eyes,  in  his 
attempt  to  learn  absolutely  and  positively  (without  chance 
of  his  being  mistaken)  the  destiny  of  that  higher,  essential, 
yet  unseen  element  in  man  which  we  call  "  soul." 

And  yet,  dear  friends,  on  a  Festival  such  as  the  Pass- 
over, when  the  words  ring  in  our  ears  rpnx  »3  ni»N  vh  "  I 
will  not  die,  but  live,"  there  is  much  to  warrant  our 
clinging  to  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Soul's  Im- 
mortality— in  other  words,  to  the  eternity  of  life. 

As  we  would  fain  believe,  and  believe  with  all  the  con- 
viction in  our  nature,  that  our  existence  as  a  people  will 
never  end,  so  we  fondly  dwell  upon  the  hope  which  wells 
up  in  the  human  breast  that,  though  interrupted  in  its 
progress  by  the  Reaper,  which  we  call  Death,  a  human 
life  is  unending — for  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  it 
feels  and  thinks  and  acts,  never  dies.  '  Herein  we  would 
fain  find  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery. 

Do  we  believe  in  a  future  life,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul?  Then  let  us  act  in  accordance  with  that 
belief;  let  us  realise  that  no  activity  here,  however 
seemingly  trivial,  is  unimportant  in  shaping  our  future 
destiny  and  condition. 

Are  we  not  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul?  Then,  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  that  it  will  be  better  for  us  individually,  better  for  the 
progress  of  the  world  generally,  if  we  conduct  ourselves 
in  this  life  as  though  the  soul  were  immortal.  Not 
through  fear  of  future  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward 
— not  through  the  prospect  of  heaven  or  the  dread  of 
Gehinnom,  but  because  we  must  intuitively  understand  that 
right  action  is  better  for  humanity  than  wrong-doing,  and 
virtue  to  be  preferred  to  vice. 
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We  are  assembled  here  to-day  in  commemoration  of 
our  National  Independence  in  the  days  of  old ;  though 
forming  one  congregation,  we  are  a  motley  group  as  re- 
gards religious  opinions  and  denominational  activities ;  we 
are  Jews  and  yet  not  Jews,  so  varied  are  the  elements 
which  go  to  form  one  single  congregation.  Some  believe 
in  Mosaism  alone,  others  in  Rabbinism  preferably,  some 
in  Rabbinism  plus  Mosaism,  and  some  in  very  little  "  ism  " 
of  any  distinctive  sort. 

And  yet  one  and  all,  however  varied,  even  colourless, 
their  views,  feel  a  pride  in  ranging  themselves  on  certain 
days  of  the  year  under  the  standard  of  that  religion 
which  is  named  after  Judah,  the  son  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob — grandson  of  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hebrew  race. 

A  thrill  of  pride — quickened  rather  by  adversity  than 
by  prosperity — runs  through  our  blood  as  Jews,  as  we 
hurriedly  survey  in  our  mind's  eye  the  long  vista  of 
history  since  the  early  days  of  our  people,  and  consider 
how,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  by  virtue  of,  the  most  determined 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  other  races  of  the  world,  our 
race  is  yet  existent  to-day ;  our  religion,  though  visibly 
transformed,  is  yet  distinguishable ;  and,  even  nationally, 
we  indulge  the  hope,  to  which  we  fervently  give  utterance 
in  our  prayers  as  individuals,  M I  shall  not  die,  but  live, 
and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

And  as  it  is  with  the  vitality  of  the  people  so  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  soul  of  the  individual.  The  Talmud  asks 
the  question,  "  What  shall  a  man  do,  in  order  to  live  ? " 
and  it  replies,  "  Let  him  kill  himself."  And  again  it  in- 
quires, "What  shall  he  do,  in  order  to  die?"  and  it 
answers,  "  Let  him  live."  A  curious  yet  significant  state- 
ment !  If  man  would  live,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  here  in  this  world,  he  has  to  mortify  himself  by 
killing  many  an  impulse  and  instinct,  which  militate 
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against  his  individual  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  And  if  a  man  would  meet  death  in  the  way  he 
should,  then  let  him  live  in  such  a  manner  that  not  re- 
morse but  the  spirit  of  relief  shall  attend  him  as  he  quits 
this  world. 

"  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  place  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust."    .   .   . 

For, 

"What  is  death? 

'Tis  the  snapping  of  the  chain ;  'tis  the  breaking  of  the  bowl, 
'Tis  relief  from  every  pain  ;   'tis  freedom  to  the  soul ; 
'Tis  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  rise  again  to-morrow, 
A  brighter  course  to  run,  nor  sink  again  in  sorrow ; 
'Tis  slumber  to  the  weary,  'tis  rest  to  the  forlorn  ; 
'Tis  shelter  to  the  dreary,  'tis  peace  amid<  the  storm  ; 
'Tis  the  entrance  to  our  home ;  'tis  the  passage  to  that  God 
Who  bids  His  children  come  when  their  weary  course  is  trod." 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  may  our  constant  aspiration, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  people,  be  reflected  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  shall  not  die  but  live,  ...  I  shall 
walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 


THE   "NEW  THEOLOGY" 
I.  INTRODUCTORY 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS ! — I  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  ecclesiastical  department  of  a  literary 
institute  informing  me  that  it  was  engaged  in  collecting 
opinions  of  representative  members  of  all  Churches  with 
reference  to  what  is  termed  the  "  New  Theology,"  as 
enunciated  by  the  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  and  it 
asked  for  the  favour  of  a  written  statement  of  my  views 
on  the  vital  questions  thus  raised. 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  for  a  Jew  to  interpose 
in  the  controversy  that  was  going  on,  that  it  was  rather  a 
question  between  Christian  and  Christian,  although  we  Jews 
had  naturally  strong  views  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
It  is  a  different  thing,  however,  to  address  one's  own  con- 
gregation on  the  vital  questions  now  being  debated,  and  to 
fortify  one's  own  brethren  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  their 
religion.  In  this  manner  one  might  with  propriety  permit 
those  outside  our  Faith  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  our  views 
concerning  perhaps  the  most  important  doctrinal  points 
which  have  raised  such  a  barrier  between  Jew  and  non-Jew 
in  the  course  of  history.  But  are  they  our  views  ?  Nay, 
indeed,  Judaism  has  made  up  its  mind  long  ago  with  regard 
to  those  vital  questions  which  have  divided  not  only  Jew  from 
non-Jew,  but  Christian  from  Christian,  for  century  upoa 
century. 
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Had  not  the  founder  of  Christianity  himself  aspired  after, 
or  those  round  about  him  or  after  him  ascribed  to  him, 
"divine  honours"  (a  not  uncommon  occurrence  with  pagan 
kings  and  emperors) — in  other  words,  had  not  the  two  inter- 
dependent ideas  of  his  miraculous  birth  and  the  triune 
character  of  God  been  elaborated  and  introduced  into  the 
being  and  history  of  the  man  of  Nazareth,  the  world  might 
have  been  spared  an  endless  chain  of  horrors  too  black  for 
words,  the  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  nigh  two  thou- 
sand years  might  have  been  unknown,  and  mankind  might 
have  enjoyed  (if  not  in  fullest  measure)  the  "  peace  and  good- 
will "  which  had  been  promised  and  looked  for,  but  preached 
and  promised  in  vain. 

For  who  would  claim  that  the  peace  and  goodwill 
of  Messianic  times  has  even  now  been  established  on 
earth  ? 

Who  would  be  sanguine  or  arrogant  enough  to  assert  that 
this  is  an  era  of  righteousness,  charity,  and  morality  ? 

Does  it  seem  likely  that  the  sword  and  the  spear  are 
about  to  be  turned  into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  on 
the  morrow? 

When,  in  spite  of  professions  of  arbitration  and  peace  con- 
ferences, we  witness  one  great  Christian  nation  vicing  with 
another  Christian  nation  in  the  invention  of  more  deadly 
implements  of  warfare ;  when  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  is  associated  with  prospective  greater  advantages 
for  settling  the  feuds  likely  to  spring  up  between  one 
European  Power  and  another;  when  the  net  gain  of  so- 
called  civilisation  marching  through  the  centuries  very 
frequently,  and  in  many  countries,  only  means  more  oppres- 
sion, more  murder,  more  robbery,  more  dishonour  to  father 
and  mother,  more  disloyalty  and  infidelity  to  husband  and 
wife,  more  materialism  and  the  denying  of  God,  more  perjury, 
more  levity  and  immorality,  I  ask,  in  all  fairness  and  without 
hesitation,  "  Is  the  world  much  better,  is  it  any  better,  than  it 
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was  at  the  time  when  the  new  gospel  was  being  preached  by 
the  man  of  Nazareth  ?  Has  human  nature  made  a  correspond- 
ing advance  during  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  time  ? 

Does  humanity  no  longer  stand  in  need  of,  or  rather 
%  does  it  not  require  strengthening  in,  the  knowledge  of 
those  grand  "  Ten  Words "  once  pronounced  from  Sinai's 
crest — words  that  have  again  been  solemnly  rehearsed  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation — 
words  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  intended  to  plant  heaven 
among  men,  and  to  lay  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth? 

Surely,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Jew,  his  theology  on  vital 
points  is  not  new.  If  we  go  back  no  further,  we  have 
Monotheism,  the  belief  in  One  God,  that  God  a  Being  to  be 
thought  of  by  man  as  of  one  essence,  stamped  upon  the  very 
opening  expressions  of  the  Decalogue.  These  words  merely 
crystallised,  and  gave  a  world-wide  sanction  to,  the  belief 
entertained  and  proclaimed  by  our  forefather  Abraham  in 
the  yet  darker  age  in  which  he  lived. 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  beside  Me." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Bible  critic  has  ever  dared  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  inviolable  contents  of  this  charter  of 
human  progress — the  "  Ten  Words,"  or  to  snatch  from  the 
Hebrew  race  the  credit  of  its  having  been  the  earliest 
possessors  and  custodians  of  this  priceless  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  society,  the  bulwark  of  its  security,  the  bed- 
rock of  the  world's  existence. 

The  few  remarks  that  I  have  addressed  to  you  to-day  are 
but  introductory  to  some  further  statements  which  I  purpose 
delivering  on  some  of  those  crucial  questions,  which  have 
again  come  to  the  fore  in  consequence  of  the  fearless  and 
conscientious  utterances  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pulpit 
of  a  preacher  of  another  denomination. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present,  that  the  Unity  of  God 
as  declared  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  that  the  prophet  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
doctrine — the  Unity  of  God — shall  be  universally  recognised 
and  accepted,  when,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  the  Eternal 
will  be  acknowledged  One,  and  His  name  One." 


THE   "NEW  THEOLOGY" 
II.  MONOTHEISM,  DUALISM,  AND  TRINITARIANISM 

THE  Unity  of  God,  as  we  suggested  in  our  last  address,  is 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  Without  it,  and 
away  from  it,  Judaism  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 

The  idea  of  a  Trinity  is  abhorrent  to  the  Jewish  mind, 
and  repugnant  to  reason.  The  alleged  miraculous  birth  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity  is  as  equally  irreconcilable  with 
human  intelligence  as  it  is  with  the  historical  narrative 
of  his  birth  as  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
themselves. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this,  to  enter 
into  details  regarding  this  complex  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  discuss  fully  a  position  which,  hitherto,  we 
certainly  always  considered  to  be  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  which  we  are  now  told  (in 
connection  with  the  utterances  of  the  latest  exponent  of 
the  "  New  Theology ")  "  does  not  touch  the  fundamental 
position  of  evangelical  theology."  Side  by  side,  however, 
with  this  statement,  we  are  told  that,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  a  Christian  minister's  religious  views 
are  still  determined  by  what  is  known  as  "  the  Westminster 
Confession." 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  I  cannot  read  aloud  in 
this  place  the  words  of  this  Confession  on  the  important 
point  to  which  we  have  made  reference  ;  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  if  any  of  my  hearers  were  to  peruse  for  themselves, 
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and  to  give  a  few  minutes'  thought  to  this  declaration  of 
faith  upon  the  birth  and  nature  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  it  would  result  but  in  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of,  and  loyal  devotion  to,  the  simple  doctrines 
of  their  own  religion.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal  our 
God,  the  Eternal  is  One."  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  Belief.  To  develop  this  declaration,  it  stands  for 
this :  that  it  is  only  a  Being  such  as  we  conceive  to  be 
eternal,  existing  from  all  time  and  unto  all  time,  whom 
we  can  acknowledge  as  God,  the  Power  that  was  able  not 
only  to  create  but  to  guide  the  Universe  through  all  the 
ages — this  Being  having  the  attribute  of  One-ness,  a  Unity 
as  regards  His  own  individual  composition  (if  we  may  use 
the  term),  and  as  regards  any  second  or  third  existence. 
We  hold  it  not  more  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  to 
believe,  as  some  Eastern  people  do,  in  a  thousand  gods, 
than  to  believe  in  two  or  three.  So  decisive  and  clear  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jew  on  this  point  that  not  even  the 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  question  of 'the  Origin  of  Good 
and  Evil  has  been  able  to  assail  the  position  taken  up 
by  him  from  the  days  of  old.  According  to  our  belief, 
everything  that  takes  place  in  this  world  has  to  be  referred 
to  one  Source,  and  to  one  Source  alone. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  profitable  to  consider  this  part  of 
the  subject  somewhat  more  fully.  In  the  32nd  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  (verse  39),  we  have  another  distinct  pro- 
nouncement on  the  Unity  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  origin  of  good  and  evil.  "See  now  that  I,  even 
I  am  He,  and  there  is  no  god  with  Me,  I  cause  to  die,  and 
cause  to  live  :  I  wound  and  I  heal,  and  there  is  none  that 
can  deliver  out  of  My  hand." 

This  is  a  sentiment  to  which  we  give  expression  in 
somewhat  different  language  during  our  recital  of  the 
most  pathetic  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  fixed  for  the  New 
Year  and  Day  of  Atonement.  We  call  to  mind  on  these 
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solemn  and  soul-stirring  occasions  that,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  God  who  ultimately  determines  "  who  shall 
live,  and  who  shall  die  ;  who  shall  fill  his  allotted  time,  and 
who  shall  not ;  whose  life  shall  be  one  of  ease,  and  who  shall 
be  afflicted ;  who  shall  be  cast  down,  and  who  shall  be 
exalted." 

But  the  mind  of  man  was  not  always  settled  upon  the 
point  as  to  the  origin  of  all  that  happens  in  life.  There 
was  a  time  when  man  was  unable  to  conceive  that  God 
was  the  Author  of  death  as  well  as  of  life — that  He  was 
the  One  who  inflicted  the  wound,  and  yet  the  Source  whence 
flowed  the  balm  which  was  intended  to  assuage  the  sore 
and  soften  the  wound. 

And,  even  in  our  times,  there  exist  much  doubt  and 
despair  upon  this  very  subject.  Witness  the  sermon  on 
a  "  Personal  Devil,"  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
bitter  correspondence  in  the  columns  of  a  country 
newspaper  ! 

In  considering  who  is  the  author  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  world,  two  extreme  phases  in  the  history  of  human 
speculation  stand  out  prominently,  two  distinct  views 
which  have  obtained  among  mankind  in  all  ages. 

The  early  Arian  nations,  observing  the  physical  phe- 
nomena, were  especially  struck  with  those  that  seemed 
to  reveal  a  strife  in  Nature — an  antagonism  between  two 
opposing  principles,  such  as  the  strife  between  day  and 
night,  between  the  sun's  rays  and  the  clouds ;  and  men 
were  naturally  led  to  liken  these  physical  phenomena  to 
that  strife  between  good  and  evil  so  manifest  in  the  world. 
Hence  sprang  the  first  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  dualism, 
especially  developed  among  all  Arian  races,  and  in  later 
times  the  entire  basis  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Iranians. 

Dualism  taught  that  there  existed  two  principles  eternally 
at  variance  in  the  world — principles  upon  whose  antagonism 
depended  the  life  and  duration  of  the  Universe.  To 
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Zoroaster,  the  great  Bactrian  legislator  and  founder  of  the 
Persian  religion,  "  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  God  whom 
he  conceived  to  be  eternally  good,  pure,  just,  and  perfect 
had  created  evil,  and  had  Himself  introduced  it  into  the 
world."  He  was,  therefore,  constrained  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  opposing  principle — the  author  of  all  moral 
and  material  evil,  the  author  even  of  death,  "  against  whom 
the  God  of  goodness  had  constantly  to  contend,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  empire  and  rule  "  (cf.  Lenormanf). 

From  the  belief  in  the  government  of  a  twofold  Power 
in  the  Universe,  the  mind  of  man  in  later  times  and  more 
modern  days  thought  to  find  refuge  from  his  difficulties 
and  doubts  in  a  belief  in  the  opposite  extreme.  From  the 
mysterious  conduct  of  Providence,  some  hastily  draw  the 
conclusion  that  no  government  whatsoever  is  exercised  over 
human  affairs,  and  they  deny  that  the  Supreme  is  at  all 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  mortals. 

Now,  dear  brethren,  what  does  the  Bible  teach  with 
regard  to  this  important  doctrine  ?  '  The  Midrash  (the 
allegorical  exposition  of  the  Bible),  in  commenting  on  the 
very  first  words  of  Scripture,  "  In  the  beginning  EloJiim 
created,"  remarks,  that  the  term  applied  to  the  Author 
of  Creation  is  not  Adonai  (signifying  the  God  of  Goodness 
and  Mercy),  but  Elohim  (signifying  Justice) — the  Being 
who  has  the  power  to  judge  His  creatures  for  their  actions, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  them  ;  for  at  first,  continues 
the  Midrash,  it  was  the  intention  (so  to  speak)  of  God  the 
Almighty  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  Universe 
according  to  the  strict  line  of  justice,  but  that  foreseeing 
the  frailty  of  man's  nature,  He  suffered  the  two  main 
attributes  of  His  Being  to  be  united  and  fused,  those  of 
justice  and  mercy  (implied  in  the  terms  "  Elohim "  and 
"  Adonai "),  as  borne  out  by  the  scriptural  phrase,  "  In 
the  day  that  Adonai  Elohim  made  heaven  and  earth." 

Although   this   is   but   a   metaphorical    explanation,  it  is 
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full  of  significance,  teaching  as  it  does  the  doctrine  that 
the  Being  who,  in  His  power,  exercises  the  attribute  of 
justice  in  the  world  is  the  same  who,  in  His  mercy, 
sheddeth  upon  man  the  bounties  and  blessings  of  life. 

In  the  explicit  scriptural  text  occurring  in  "  the  swan- 
song  "  of  Moses,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the 
great  Leader  of  the  Hebrew  people  clearly  meets  the 
metaphysical  difficulty  which  we  are  considering,  declar- 
ing :  "  See  now,"  says  God,  "  that  I,  even  I  am  He,  and 
there  is  no  god  with  Me."  Moses  does  not  bid  the  people 
find  relief  from  their  doubts  in  a  theory  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples ;  he  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  inspired  by  Heaven, 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  Universe  there  is  no 
conflict  but  a  fusion,  no  opposition  but  a  combination  of 
causes. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  most 
fervent  and  courageous  of  his  age :  "  I  am  the  Eternal, 
and  there  is  none  else ;  forming  the  light  and  creating 
darkness,  making  peace  and  creating  evil ;  I,  the  Eternal, 
do  all  these  things  "  (xlv.  6,  7). 

According  to  several  commentators,  Isaiah  here  combats 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  dualism,  the  heresy  current  at  the 
time,  which  taught  that  there  was  a  God  of  Light  and 
a  God  of  Darkness.  It  was  a  principle  with  which  the 
people  had  been  familiarised  in  Babylon,  the  land  of  its 
captivity ;  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  as  separate 
agencies,  the  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of  Mazdeism,  as 
represented  by  the  terms  IIK  and  -jenn  "  light  "  and 
"  darkness. " 

I  will  not  to-day  enter  into  the  consideration  as  to  how 
far  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Trinity  is  connected  with, 
or  is  an  offshoot  of,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  dualism.  I 
am  not  aware  if  this  view  of  the  case  has  occurred  to 
any  thinker,  or  student  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  impressed  upon  the  Jewish 
people  from  earliest  times  that  there  exists  but  one 
Supreme  Power  directing  human  affairs,  that  our  views 
of  good  and  evil  are  inaccurate,  and  that  partial  evil  as 
it  appears  to  exist  in  the  world  is  but  universal  good. 
So  firmly  had  this  doctrine  rooted  itself  in  the  creed  of 
the  Jew,  that  its  embodiment  found  an  important  place 
in  our  liturgy — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  rule 
that,  in  order  to  adequately  confess  God's  Unity  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Shema,  we  must  first  recite  the  ivv  ro~a 
/.*.,  the  declaration  affirming  God  as  the  sole  Source  of 
good  and  evil ;  otherwise,  we  are  not  ascribing  to  God,  in 
a  perfect  manner,  an  undivided  Unity. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  the  sceptic,  who  denies  a 
Divine  interposition  in  human  affairs.  It  has  been  well 
said  :  "  Vain,  blind  man  places  himself  on  a  little  corner 
of  this  planet,  and  begins  to  form  conclusions  regarding 
God's  government  from  the  smallest  fraction  which  he 
can  behold  from  thence.  The  astronomer  considers  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  oft  forgets  that  there  must  have 
been  a  First  Cause  to  start  this  motion  ;  the  anatomist 
looks  at  the  materialism  of  his  own  frame,  and  oft  forgets 
that  matter  cannot  organise  itself  into  exquisite  beauty ; 
the  metaphysician  buries  himself  in  the  Laws  of  Mind, 
and  oft  forgets  that  there  is  a  Higher  Influence  which 
produces  all  these  laws." 

Men  look  at  Nature,  but  they  do  not  look  through  it 
to  see  Nature's  God.  Philosophy  alone  cannot  explain 
the  formidable  problem  which  we  are  investigating.  The 
teachings  of  Religion  have  to  be  superadded  to  those  of 
philosophy  ;  and  the  Jew  finds  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  the  only  solace  to  his  anxious  soul,  in  his 
Religion. 

How  consoling  the  doctrine  that  to  the  D'omn  3N  "  the 
Father  of  Mercy,"  we  can  trace  the  source  of  all  that 
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befals  us  in  life ;  that  from  God,  and  from  God  alone, 
proceed  both  that  which  oft  seems  evil  and  that  which 
we  call  "  good  "  !  We  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  teachings 
of  dualism,  nor  can  we  reconcile  with  our  reason  the 
doctrines  of  trinitarianism.  We  believe  that  our  God 
is  eternally  One  and  alone  in  the  universe.  Thus  equipped 
and  fortified,  we  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  dejected 
by  the  darkness  which  oft  covers  the  ways  of  Providence. 
Instead  of  perplexing  ourselves  with  what  is  obscure,  we 
shall  rest  content  with  the  clear  proofs,  daily  and  hourly 
afforded  us,  of  Divine  goodness  and  grace  ;  and  when  we 
are  about  to  despair  and  stumble,  we  shall  look  unto  Him 
above  for  additional  strength,  for  firmer  faith  to  submit 
to  His  ways ;  and  our  prayer  unto  Him  shall  be  that 
"  He  may  create  within  us  a  new  heart,  and  implant 
within  us  the  proper  and  purer  spirit." 


THE  "NEW  THEOLOGY" 
III.  ATONEMENT 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  duties  of  a  Jewish  Minister  of 
Religion,  in  speaking  from  public  platforms,  to  dwell  betimes 
upon  the  points  of  agreement,  in  even  essential  considerations, 
between  the  Jewish  Religion  and  other  creeds.  But  is  it  not 
equally  necessary  on  occasions,  does  it  not  become  a  positive 
duty  at  times,  when  special  stress  is  being  laid  upon  the 
leading  principles  of  other  faiths,  to  fortify  ourselves  with  a 
somewhat  clearer  insight  into  some  of  the  main  points  which 
must  for  ever  (as  far  as  concerns  ourselves)  divide  Judaism 
from  the  religious  beliefs  professed  by  our  neighbours  ? 
Should  we  not,  for  example,  occasionally  touch  upon  the 
main  points  of  divergence  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  ? 

Surely  the  comparison  between  two  phases  of  human 
thought  upon  any  one  subject  need  not  imply  the  desire  on 
our  part  to  offend  the  dominant  creed,  but  rather  the  endea- 
vour to  strengthen  ourselves  and  our  children  in  the  traditions 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  in  the  beliefs  which 
we  ourselves  profess. 

In  the  32nd  chapter  of  Exodus,  after  Moses  had  destroyed 
the  golden  calf  and  caused  the  idolaters  to  be  slain,  we  read  : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  Moses  said  unto 
the  people,  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin  ;  and  now  I  will  go  up 
unto  the  Lord,  peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
your  sin."  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord  and  said, 
"  Oh,  this  people  has  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made 
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them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin, — 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou 
hast  written.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Whosoever 
hath  sinned  against  Me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  My  book." 

I  think,  brethren,  that  if  we  were  to  search  the  Scriptures 
through — aye,  and  any  other  authoritative  works — we  could 
not  find  a  better  statement  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view 
with  reference  to  the  all-important  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

Mark,  the  chief  offenders  in  the  making  of  the  golden  calf 
had  already  been  slain,  and  thus  expiated  their  guilt ;  but 
Moses  felt  that  the  entire  people  was  laden  with  a  grievous 
sin  ;  and  with  that  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  people  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  minister,  with  that  readi- 
ness to  forget  self  in  favour  of  those  whom  he  intended  to 
benefit,  he  proceeds  to  make  an  atonement  for  their  sin. 
And  upon  what  does  he  rely?  First,  upon  the  mercy  and 
lovingkindness  of  God  :  "  If  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin," — 
(he  addresses  the  Lord)  well  and  good.  And  secondly,  he 
relies  upon  God's  willingness  to  accept  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  his  people :  "  Blot  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy 
book  which  Thou  hast  written." 

Anxious  that  this  idea  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice  should  not 
linger  for  one  moment  too  long  in  the  mind  of  Moses,  anxious 
that,  through  Moses,  the  world  at  large  should  not  entertain 
a  false  notion  as  regards  God's  methods  of  dealing  with  man, 
a  being  faulty  and  sinful,  the  Almighty  replies  to  the 
second  request  of  Moses  first,  and  in  no  uncertain  words  He 
declares  to  him  and  to  mankind  in  general  :  "  Whosoever 
hath  sinned  against  Me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  My  book." 

The  same  idea  was  repeated  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xviii. 
20)  :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  son  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
upon  him." 
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What  clearer  pronouncement  on  the  subject  can  there  be 
than  the  verdict  of  Heaven  addressed  to  that  same  prophet 
(chapter  xiv.)  ?  "  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinneth  against 
Me  by  trespassing  grievously,  then  will  I  stretch  out  My  hand 
upon  it,  and  will  break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will 
send  famine  upon  it,  and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast  from  it : 
though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it, 
they  would  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness, 
saith  the  Lord  God." 

A  more  straightforward  statement  of  doctrine  cannot  be 
conceived  :  these  words  admit  of  no  doubt,  no  equivocation. 
They  mean  what  they  say,  and  say  what  they  mean. 

The  idea  of  vicarious  atonement,  that  one  man  shall  bear 
sin  and  die  for  another,  or  for  a  whole  people,  or  for  a  whole 
world  is,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Judaism,  displeasing  to 
Heaven,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  God's  justice  and 
mercy. 

Now,  what  does  Christianity  teach  with  regard  to  this 
important  subject?  Canon  Scott  Holland  might  be  taken  to 
fairly  represent  the  views  of  the  Church  in  this  matter,  and 
he  recently  set  forth  these  views  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  at 
Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green.  We  will  go  with  this  learned 
divine  in  asserting  that  "  religious  or  spiritual  life  is  the  con- 
tact of  the  human  soul  with  God.  Anything  which  produces 
dislocation  of  the  relationship  between  the  soul  and  God  is  of 
the  nature  of  sin.  .  .  .  Sin  itself  is  that  which  corrupts,  defiles, 
and  hinders  the  living  contact  of  man's  higher  nature  with 
the  Creator." 

But  when  he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  Atonement,  we 
cannot  follow  him.  Here  the  Christian  doctrine  breaks  away 
from  the  Jewish.  The  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  belief  begins  to  be  manifest. 

Judaism  does  not  believe  with  the  Canon,  expounding  the 
Christian  view  of  this  doctrine,  that  "  sin  destroys  its  own 
power  of  self-recovery  "  ;  "  that  the  effects  of  the  corrupted 
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relationship  between  the  soul  and  God  are  such  that  no 
human  being  can  of  himself  attain  to  salvation  or  regain  his 
purity " ;  that  "  deliverance  must  and  did  come  from  with- 
out." We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  "  self-salvation 
is  impossible,"  and  that  "grace  alone  can  restore."  But 
what  do  we  believe?  What  does  Judaism  teach?  In  the 
first  place,  our  text  gives  a  complete  answer  regarding  the 
sacrifice  of  an  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  human 
beings,  for  God  refuses  the  voluntary  offering  in  the  person 
of  Moses,  intended  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
And  surely  that  which  God  refused  in  the  case  of  Moses,  He 
would  not. have  sanctioned  and  accepted  fifteen  hundred 
years  later :  for  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  nor 
the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent "  ;  "I  the  Lord  have 
not  changed,"  says  God. 

Nay,  indeed,  each  soul  is  directly  responsible  to  God,  and 
we  recognise  no  mediator  between  the  human  subject  and  its 
Divine  origin,  no  mediating  agent  save  the  all-controlling 
spirit  of  active  repentance  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the  all- 
embracing  spirit  of  love  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  Heaven. 
There  is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  the  political  world  ;  and  the  intrusion  of 
any  other  agent  between  man  and  God  (especially  in  the 
hour  of  man's  weakness  and  fallibility)  might  be  fraught 
rather  with  danger  than  with  blessing  to  his  spiritual  well- 
being. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  teaching 
"  that  self-salvation  is  impossible,"  and  that  the  death  of  the 
Nazarene  is  the  "  medium  through  which  the  soul  can  once 
more  be  brought  into  living  contact  with  its  Creator "  ? 
None  other,  it  seems  to  me,  than  this  ;  the  utter  abandonment 
of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  mortal  to  improve;  the  ten- 
dency, in  fact,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  because 
self-improvement  is  beyond  our  power ;  liberty  of  action 
in  the  matter  of  spiritual  elevation  is  unnecessary,  for  our 
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responsibilities  have  been  taken  off  our  shoulders  once  and 
for  ever,  if  we  had  but  the  faith  to  believe  it. 

Judaism  is  not  satisfied  with  such  conditions.  Justification 
by  faith  is  not  satisfactory  ;  we  require  justification  by  action. 
And  though,  owing  to  our  frail  and  human  natures,  our 
actions  are  sometimes  far  from  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  we  do  not  despair  of  regaining  God's  favour,  if  we 
but  endeavour  to  advance  a  few  steps  towards  this  end  ;  we 
are  not  beaten  down  by  the  frantic  force  of  the  theory  that 
"  sin  destroys  its  own  power  of  self-recovery,"  and  that  "  no 
human  being  can  of  himself  attain  to  salvation  or  regain  his 
purity."  For  have  we  not  the  gracious  assurance  of  Heaven 
in  that  remarkable  chapter  of  Ezekiel  from  which  we  quoted 
before  :  "  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  keep  all  My  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.  All 
his  transgressions  that  he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be 
mentioned  unto  him  ;  in  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done 
he  shall  live.  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked 
should  die  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  and  not  that  he  should 
return  from  his  ways  and  live?"  (verses  21-23). 

Can  there  be  any  clearer  declaration  on  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  self-recovery  than  this  ? 

Does  this  message  of  old  deny  to  the  human  being  the 
power  "  of  himself  to  attain  to  salvation  or  regain  his 
purity  "  ? 

Does  it  not  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  deliverance  must 
come  from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  that  self-salvation 
is  possible,  aye,  indispensable,  if  there  is  to  be  any  salvation 
at  all ;  and  that  "  grace  alone  can  restore,"  by  means  of  which 
a  man  shall  live  and  not  die,  when  once  "  the  wicked  shall 
have  turned  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and  do 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right "  ? 

In  very  truth,  man's  deliverance,  as  his  responsibility,  lies 
within  his  own  soul,  and  is  not  determined  from  without 
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"  A  man  cannot  redeem  his  brother,  he  cannot  give  to  God 
a  ransom  for  his  soul."  This  is  what  the  Psalmist  felt  upon 
the  matter,  and  this  embodies  the  very  teachings  of  Judaism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  do  so  to-day,  and  we  shall 
return  to  the  theme  on  some  other  occasion.  To  sum  it 
up,  however,  in  a  few  words,  we  might  say  that,  in  spite  of 
the  grand  ceremonialism  connected  with  that  day,  the  true 
character  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was,  as  its  name  implied, 
"  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,"  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Talmud, 
"  the  day,"  par  excellence,  or  in  the  Greek  "  the  greatest 
Festival." 

But  what  was  the  idea  underlying  all  this  form  and 
ceremony,  which  prompted  this  solemn  celebration  ? 

The  idea  of  holiness — holiness  in  its  twofold  aspect,  the 
separation  from  and  abandonment  of  that  which  is  base  and 
sinful,  and  the  striving  after  better  methods  for  the  acquisition 
of  purity  and  righteousness ;  the  idea  of  self-recovery,  of 
spiritual  restoration,  of  the  soul's  renewal,  of  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  our  return  to  God. 

This  was  the  warning  note  sounded  annually  by  the  Day  of 
Atonement :  the  message  that  man  did  have  it  in  his  power 
to  save  himself  by  means  of  holy  living  and  holy  doing  ;  that 
man  was  not  to  think  his  power  of  self-recovery  lost ;  he  was 
not  to  think  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  moral 
responsibility,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  human  being  to  divide  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  was  no  empty  ceremonial ;  it  was 
full  of  meaning  and  pathos,  and  showed  that  the  Atone- 
ment, or  at-one-ment,  with  God  was  dependent  primarily 
upon  each  and  every  individual  Israelite.  To  this  idea 
our  Sages  of  the  Talmud  themselves  bear  eloquent  testi- 
mony, when  they  observe :  "  The  Day  of  Atonement  atones 
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but  for  those  who  have  repented  themselves  of  their  errors 
and  returned  to  God " ;  and  "  The  one  who  commits  a  sin, 
relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  Day  to  gain 
forgiveness  for  him,  such  a  one  will  not  have  his  sin  for- 
given "  ;  and  when  it  states,  say  they,  in  Scripture,  "  Before 
the  Lord  shall  ye  be  clean,"  these  words  imply  that  only  such 
sins  as  refer  to  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  does  the 
Day  of  Atonement  come  to  pardon  ;  but  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  not  expiate  the  sins  we  may  have  committed 
towards  our  fellow-man,  until  we  have  first  endeavoured  to 
make  good  the  injury  which  we  have  caused  him. 

"  And  even  the  sacrifices  themselves,  which  formed  so 
important  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  day  of 
Kippur,  were  only  of  secondary  importance.  They  were  but 
symbolical  of  the  grand  idea  which  was  underlying  the  whole 
celebration,  viz.,  the  transformation  and  revival  of  the  inner 
nature  of  man,  his  abandonment  of  sin,  and  his  return  unto 
God.  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  not  solely  dependent 
upon  the  sacrificial  system — it  could  have  existed  inde- 
pendent of  it."  Atonement  need  not  imply  animal  sacrifice 
— animal  sacrifice  need  not  mean  atonement.  "  How  do  we 
know,"  ask  our  Rabbis  of  old,  "that  the  Atonement  Day 
itself  can  be  a  means  of  atoning  without  the  aid  of  sacri- 
fice ? "  And  they  answer,  "  Because  Scripture  says,  '  For 
with  this  day  He  will  make  atonement  for  you.' "  "  But," 
they  cautiously  add,  "  be  not  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
the  Day  will  grant  you  absolute  forgiveness  without  any 
meritorious  action  on  your  part ;  understand,  they  will  not 
be  forgiven,  who  have  done  naught  to  seek  the  lost  favour  of 
their  Father  in  heaven." 

What  more  elevating  and  inspiring  doctrine  can  man 
possess,  amid  the  frailty  and  sinfulness  of  human  nature, 
than  that  derived  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Jere- 
miah xviii.)  fn  htirw  npo  "  The  hope  of  Israel  is  the  Eternal," 
to  which  our  Sages  add  :  "  He  is  the  well-spring  too,  from 
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whence  flow  those  streams  of  love  and  mercy  which  help 
to  purify  from  uncleanness,  and  to  restore  to  purity." 

This,  indeed,  is  our  belief  as  Jews.  The  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant is  gone  ;  our  altars  are  gone  ;  the  waters  of  purification 
are  no  more  sprinkled  as  in  the  days  of  old  ;  yet  we  rely  upon 
the  support  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  upon  His 
grace,  to  receive  our  humble  efforts  towards  spiritual  recover)-, 
and  to  save  us  with  the  saving  power  of  His  right  hand. 

May  the  Lord  save,  may  the  King  answer  us  in  the  day 
when  we  call  upon  Him  ! 
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THE  correspondence  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Jewish 
Press  as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  clergy  should  be, 
may  be  particularly  interesting  to  some  few  minds  ;  but 
I  take  it  to  be  a  truth  which  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  more 
interesting  and  profitable  to  hear,  not  what  the  Jewish  clergy- 
man ought  to  believe,  but  what  the  Jewish  people  as  a  body 
is  expected  to  believe. 

The  Jewish  Religion,  in  the  question  of  doctrine,  makes  no 
distinction  between  pastor  and  people  ;  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  priest  to  profess  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  laity,  and 
what  it  is  needless  for  the  people  to  hold  as  a  truth,  their 
religious  leader  is  not  expected  to  hold. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  could  have  a  more  decisive 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion  than  that  to 
be  found  in  the  concluding  three  verses  of  our  day's  Haphtaru, 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Micah,  chapter  vi.  verses  6  to  8  : — 

"Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  Him 
with  burnt-offering,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born 
for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  soul  ? 

"  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? " 
A  more  concise  yet  clearer  expression  of  doctrine,  it  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  conceive  than  this  declaration  of  the 
prophet  who  lived  about  800  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple.  Prophets  before  him  had  denounced 
the  uselessness,  aye,  the  sinfulness,  of  animal  sacrifice  when 
performed  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means ;  when  unaccom- 
panied by  the  true  religious  spirit,  which  regarded  the  offering 
but  as  a  symbol  of  the  only  real  sacrifice,  namely,  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  own  inclinations  and  desires  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  trenchant  rebuke  of  Samuel 
(i  Sam.  xv.  22)  :  "Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt 
offerings  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams." 

But  the  prophet  Micah  would  seem  to  go  further  than  his 
predecessors  ;  we  would  fain  believe  that  he,  too,  like  Samuel, 
for  example,  railed  against  sacrifice  when  it  did  not  contain 
the  essential  element  of  obedience  and  sincerity,  but  the  text 
will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  so  mild  an  interpretation  of 
his  views. 

The  honest  Bible  reader — whose  aim  it  is  to  read  out  of  the 
Bible  instead  of  reading  into  the  Bible — can  only  explain  the 
words  of  the  prophet  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  that  he 
altogether  discountenanced  the  habit  of  sacrifice  which  was 
in  vogue  in  those  days.  And  for  this  reason  :  the  prophet 
begins  by  asking  :  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  God  ? "  and  in  the 
form  of  a  question  which  carries  with  it  a  direct  negative 
reply,  he  continues :  "  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt- 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  " 
And  the  prophet  reaches  the  climax  when  he  boldly  in- 
quires :  "  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  " 

According  to  the  Midrash  Jalkut,  in  uttering  these  words 
he  must  have  thought  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which 
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by  Heaven's  command  had  been  averted.  But,  considering 
that  he  had  just  made  mention  of  Balak,  a  former  King  of 
Moab,  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
shameful  incident  which  had  occurred  in  the  war  between 
the  Moabites  and  the  Israelites  before  his  time  (as  told  in  the 
second  Book  of  Kings,  the  last  verse  of  the  third  chapter) : 
"  And  when  the  King  of  Moab  perceived  that  the  battle  was 
too  sore  for  him  .  .  .  then  he  took  his  eldest  son  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering 
upon  the  wall." 

Now,  it  would  appear  to  some  that  as  he  set  his  face 
against  all  Moloch  worship — in  which  human  victims  were 
employed  to  propitiate  the  Deity — so  he  set  his  face  against 
all  animal  sacrifice  absolutely  and  unconditionally. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  deal  this  day  with  any  particular 
instances  of  doctrinal  Judaism,  nor  with  the  form  in  which 
the  particular  subject  of  sacrifice  has  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Anglo-Jewish  community  at  the  present  hour. 

It  is  our  object  to  deal  with  the  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive aspect  of  Judaism. 

Had  the  prophet  Micah  concluded  his  address  to  the 
Jewish  people  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  we  might  have  doubted  the  idealism  of  his  teach- 
ing ;  his  teaching  would  have  been  incomplete,  for  he 
would  only  have  told  us  wherein  religion  does  not  consist. 
But  to  supplement  the  negative  teaching,  to  go  beyond  the 
question  as  to  wherein  religion  does  not  consist,  he  bursts 
forth  in  a  noble,  broad,  self-sufficient,  and  all-comprehending 
proclamation  of  the  doctrine  wherein  religion  does  consist : 
"  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  :  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  " 

Now,  to  my  mind  these  three  expressions  are  no  hap- 
hazard expressions,  introduced  at  random  to  represent  certain 
ethical  ideas  in  general.  They  appear  to  me  (as  a  humble 
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interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God)  to  contain  within  them  the 
essence  of  a  whole  religious  code,  not  excepting  the  entire 
code  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This  one  verse — the  eighth  of 
the  sixth  chapter — while  expressing  the  positive  view  of  the 
prophet  upon  religion  in  general,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
epitome  of  Jewish  dogma  under  three  heads. 

For  this  assertion  I  have  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Talmud,  which  remarks  (in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Simloi  upon 
the  passage  in  question):  The  613  precepts  once  delivered 
unto  Moses  on  Sinai  were  comprehended  in  the  eleven 
expressions,  indicative  of  righteous  conduct,  employed  by 
the  Psalmist  when  he  enquired,  "  O  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in 
Thy  tabernacle  ? "  These  eleven  rules  of  conduct  were 
further  reduced  to  six  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  they  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  three  by  Micah,  when  he  compre- 
hended all  the  precepts  and  rules  of  right  action  under  the 
expressions,  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly  with 
thy  God. 

Let  us  consider  these  expressions  in  somewhat  more  detail, 
even  though  the  time  at  our  disposal  will  barely  suffice  to 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  subjects  contained  in  them. 

I  take  the  phrase  CKTD  me*?  "doing  justly"  to  include  the 
duties  we  owe  to  ourselves ;  non  mnx  "  loving  mercy "  to 
refer  to  the  duties  we  owe  unto  our  fellow-man ;  and 
•pn^K  cy  n:6  j?3Vn  "  walking  humbly  with  thy  God  "  to  typify 
the  duties  we  owe  unto  our  God. 

Can  religion,  I  ask,  include  more  ? 

Should  religion  include  less  ? 

True,  these  three  heads  of  duties  do  not  (scientifically 
speaking)  mutually  exclude  each  other  ;  for  in  discharging 
our  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow-creatures,  we  are  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  best  manner,  discharging  our  duty 
towards  our  common  Creator  and  God.  Yet  for  practical 
purposes,  this  triple  division  of  human  conduct  is  both 
useful  and  necessary. 
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ni£>y  If  we  act  with  judgment  and  justly,  we  shall 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  essential  teachings  of 
Judaism  that  the  breath  of  life  which  has  been  breathed  into 
the  mortal  frame  of  man  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  trusts  ; 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  deal  lightly  with  that  which 
will  one  day  be  reclaimed  by  the  Possessor  of  all  things,  and 
which  we  can  scarcely  call  our  own.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
religious  duty  to  consider  ourselves  in  the  economy  of  the 
Universe,  and  to  remember  that  every  opportunity  neglected 
to  preserve  the  existence  which  has  been  granted  us  means 
so  many  opportunities  lost  to  benefit  or  do  our  duty  towards 
our  fellow-man.  We  should,  accordingly,  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  duties  we  owe  unto  ourselves  ;  we  should  realise 
the  necessity  for  preserving  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body,  remembering  that  if  the  casket,  man's  mortal  frame, 
be  impaired,  the  jewel  resident  therein,  man's  immortal 
spirit,  will  be  endangered  and  unsafe. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  true  religion,  certainly  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  Religion,  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  ascetic  or 
the  stoic,  who  gives  up  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
existence,  and  goes  about  the  world  as  a  mourner  all  the 
days  of  his  life  on  earth. 

According  to  Proverbs  (xi.  7),  "  the  merciful  man  doeth 
good  to  his  own  soul  ;  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own 
flesh." 

It  was  the  spirit  of  humanity  rather  than  that  of  selfishness 
which  prompted  the  saying  in  the  "  Ethics,"  ^  »»  'h  *JN  fN  DN 
"  If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  can  be  for  me." 

It  was  the  very  object  of  God's  commands  that  we,  in 
fulfilling  them,  should  preserve  and  lengthen  our  exist- 
ence: "And  ye  shall  observe  My  statutes  and  My  judg- 
ments, whereby  if  a  man  do  them  he  will  live  by  them." 

All  the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  regarding 
bodily  mutilations,  all  the  prescriptions  affecting  the  health 
of  the  people,  all  the  precautions  referring  to  the  diet  of  the 
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Israelites,  are  simply  amplifications,  or  rather  examples,  of 
one  central  leading  pronouncement  as  expressed  in  the  fifth 
Book  of  Moses  (iv.  1 5)  :  DEPfntPttfr  1K»  Drn»B>l  "  Take  ye,  there- 
fore, good  heed  as  regards  yourselves " ;  or  in  Talmudic 
phraseology,  toiD'HO  NriJSD  XTon,  which  we  might  render, 
"  The  Jewish  Law  is  more  stringent  in  the  case  of  one  who 
rushes  into  danger  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  guilty  of 
that  which  is  forbidden." 

And  while  the  spirit  of  Judaism  permits,  nay,  enjoins,  the 
free  use  of  God's  gifts  in  Nature  (in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  we  owe  unto  ourselves),  it  cautions  in  equally 
unequivocal  terms  against  the  abuse  of  such  gifts,  against 
their  indulgence  to  excess,  lest  by  our  indiscretion  we 
shorten  our  life,  and  consequently  our  opportunities  for  good. 
While,  for  example,  wine  was  given  "  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  enters  into  every  joyous  religious  celebration  of 
the  Jew,  the  warning  sounds  (Prov.  xxiii.  29  sq.~} :  "  Who 
hath  woe,  who  hath  sorrow,  who  hath  complaining?  .  .  . 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.  ...  Be  not  among  wine- 
bibbers,  among  gluttonous  eaters  of  flesh ;  for  the  drunkard 
and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags." 

Furthermore,  according  to  Judaism,  the  human  being, 
though  having  been  guilty  of  acts  of  indiscretion  or  sinful- 
ness,  need  not  for  ever  remain  a  fallen  being  :  it  is  a  positive 
duty  which  he  owes  unto  himself  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  threatens  his  existence,  or  tends  to  shorten  it. 
The  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxviii.),  though  primarily 
having  reference  to  the  cure  of  physical  ailments,  may  also 
be  taken  to  apply  to  the  failings  of  the  human  heart,  bidding 
us  seek  that  remedy  which  will  give  rest  unto  our  souls  and 
peace  unto  our  minds :  "  Honour  a  physician  with  the 
honour  due  unto  him  for  the  uses  which  ye  may  have  of 
him :  ...  for  the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth  :  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.  .  .  .  My  son, 
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in  thy  sickness  be  not  negligent ;  but  pray  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  make  thee  whole." 

ion  nnnNI  "  Loving  mercy"  is  the  second  great  head  of  duties, 
including  as  it  does  those  which  we  owe  unto  our  fellow-men. 
Who  is  able,  within  a  few  moments,  to  dwell  exhaustively 
upon  those  impulses  of  loving  and  generous  hearts  which  go 
to  prove  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  children  of  one 
common  Father? 

Our  common  necessities,  our  common  dangers,  our 
common  failings,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  knit  men's 
hearts  together,  without  any  direct  command  to  "love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"  This  principle,  though  not  the  exclu- 
sive teaching  of  any  one  religion,  being  the  direct  effulgence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Our  sages  have  remarked, 
m  nBiDl  DHDH  m^»;i  nr6nn  min  "  The  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Holy  Torah  is  loving-kindness  and  benevolence." 

"  Let  all  men  know  that  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love, 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above ; 

Let  all  men  count  it  true  that  love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move." 

IDn  mnx  "  Loving  kindness,"  says  our  text :  not  merely 
exercising  or  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  but  loving  to  do  kind- 
ness ;  exercising  this  faculty  inherent  in  man,  not  through 
fear  or  force,  but  through  love  and  liberality  of  heart. 

But  here  again  we  have  to  take  into  account  a  positive  and 
a  negative  side.  We  prove  ourselves  mindful  of  the  duties 
we  owe  unto  our  fellow-men  by  abstaining  from  such 
conduct  as  will  act  to  the  detriment  of  our  fellow-creature, 
as  well  as  by  engaging  in  such  conduct  as  will  be  to  his 
benefit. 

To    speak    in     general    terms,    loving-kindness     to     our 
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neighbour  can  be  evinced  in  thought,  in  speech,  and  in 
action.  It  was  the  Jewish  religion  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
repeatedly  enjoined  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy 
heart  "  (Levit.  xix.  17)  ;  "Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as 
a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people  "  (ibid.  16)  ;  "Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  thy  neighbour  nor  rob  him  "  (ibid.  13)  ;  and  it  was  the 
teaching  of  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  which  bade  us 
"judge  all  men  favourably,"  which  reminded  us  "Thou  shalt 
surely  open  thine  hand  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  needy,  and 
to  thy  poor  in  thy  land"  (Deut.  xv.  11). 

Nor  does  the  Jewish  code  lack  so  broad  a  principle  as  the 
love  of  one's  enemy.  "  When  thy  enemy  falleth,  rejoice  thou 
not  "  (Prov.  xxiv.  17)  ;  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his 
ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him 
again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying 
under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou 
shalt  surely  help  with  him"  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5). 

What  can  be  more  tolerant,  and  more  calculated  to  inspire 
the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  than  the 
scriptural  injunction  :  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for 
he  is  thy  brother  ;  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  for 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  8). 

If  men  would  but  heed  the  solemn  warnings  and  com- 
mands contained  in  God's  holy  Book,  if  they  would  but 
yield  to  the  impulses  of  their  better  nature  in  respect  of  the 
duties  they  owe  unto  their  fellow-creatures,  how  soon  would 
this  world  in  which  we  live  be  changed,  and  be  turned  into  a 
very  Eden  of  happiness  !  for  then  the  prophecy  of  old  would 
have  been  realised  :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  [says 
God]  will  pour  out  My  spirit  upon  all  flesh"  (Joel  iii.  i). 

How  happy  for  the  world  if  men  rightly  understood  and 
heeded  the  wise  exhortations  of  the  Rabbi  of  old,  cited  in  the 
Talmud  (T.  Berachoth,  170):  -p  ruyo  n&rra  Diny  DIK  Kir 


n3j  ny  IDKI  DTK  ?s  nyi  vnnp  ojn  vn«  ny  DW  mini  ro»n 
:  nvan  !?y  ^nipo  xm  noo1?  norm  rhych  Tinx  KPW  ns 
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"It  should  be  man's  task  to  be  God-fearing  and  discreet  in 
life,  giving  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,  thereby 
maintaining  cordial  relations  with  those  of  all  Faiths  and  an 
unbroken  peace  with  all  men,  aye,  even  with  the  meanest 
among  men  ;  he  will  then  be  beloved  of  Heaven  and  courted 
upon  earth,  a  blessing  and  a  boon  to  mankind." 

And  thus,  brethren,  having  discharged  the  duties  we  owe 
unto  ourselves  and  the  duties  we  owe  unto  our  fellow-men,  we 
have  done  that  which  "  the  Lord  doth  require  of  us,"  we  have 
carried  out  those  very  duties  which  we  owe  unto  our  God  ; 
we  have  (in  the  words  of  our  text)  "  walked  humbly  with  our 
God." 

He  who  "  walketh  humbly  with  his  God  "  will  remain  ever 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  and  to  the  teachings  of  his 
Faith. 

The  Jew  especially  will  see  to  it  that  neither  he  nor  his 
household  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  or  violate  the  other  dis- 
tinctive behests  of  his  religion.  By  attending  the  House  of 
God  regularly  and  reverently,  by  seeing  that  his  children 
attend  diligently  and  devoutly,  by  seeking  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  spiritual  communion  himself,  by  having  a  care  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  children,  he  will  show  that 
he  does  not  live  wholly  for  the  pleasures  and  concerns  of 
this  world,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  money-making  and 
money-spending  is  the  end  and  aim  of  man's  existence  here 
upon  earth. 

He  who  "walketh  humbly  with  his  God  "  will  ever  be  con- 
scious of  his  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  He 
will  preserve  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  and  adversity,  a  humble  and  grateful  spirit  amid  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  Jew  who  "  walketh  humbly  with  his  God  "  will  never 
be  guilty  of  bringing  discredit  upon  the  time-honoured  name 
he  bears.  He  will,  moreover,  labour  heart  and  soul  (even  in 
spite  of  the  stoutest  opposition)  to  make  the  name  of  Jew 
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respected  and  courted  throughout  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

But  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  obtain  that 
respect  for  ourselves  as  a  community  than  by  preserving 
intact  the  silken  cord  of  peace,  which  should  reign  in  every 
household,  in  every  congregation,  in  every  community  among 
us,  if  success  is  to  attend  our  efforts  and  strivings. 

Oh !  brethren,  if  every  individual  congregation  of  Jews 
could  only  be  made  to  realise  the  importance  of  this  point, 
and  to  understand  it  as  an  impartial  onlooker  does,  how  soon 
would  the  petty  differences  which  disturb  the  harmony  and 
retard  the  progress  of  many  a  congregation — differences  often 
not  worth  debating  upon — how  soon  would  such  misunder- 
standings melt  away,  and  all  parties  join  hands  in  the 
endeavour  to  use  their  united  strength  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community,  and  for  the  strengthening  and  glory 
of  a  common  Judaism  ! 

Remember,  0^3  ioy  nx  713*  'n  \n>  V3]h  ny  'n  "  Only  then  will 
God  give  strength  to  His  people,  when  He  shall  first  have 
blessed  it  with  peace." 

Lastly,  he  who  "  walketh  humbly  with  his  God  "  will  not 
misunderstand  or  forget  the  meaning  and  value  of  wealth. 
He  will  employ  life's  resources — Heaven's  bounties — for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  men,  remembering,  in  the  words  of 
the  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  the  solemn  warning,  that  in  the 
hour  of  man's  departure  from  this  world  there  accompanies 
him  neither  silver  nor  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  pearls, 
nothing  but  the  merit  of  having  fulfilled  the  holy  law  of 
God  as  evidenced  in  good  deeds  and  praiseworthy  efforts. 
In  truth,  Scripture  states  : 

"When  thou  walkest,  it  shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  liest 
down,  it  shall  watch  over  thee ;  and  when  thou  wakest,  it 
shall  commune  with  thee. 

"  Thy  worthy  actions  shall  lead  thee — in  this  world  ;  thy 
worthy  actions  shall  watch  over  thee — in  the  hour  of  depar- 
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ture;  thy  worthy  actions  shall  commune  with  thee — in  the 
world  to  come  ! " 

May  this  be  the  verdict  passed  upon  the  deeds  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us  by  the  world,  passed  upon  us  by 
Heaven ! 


THE  SABBATH 
(March  2,  1895) 

ONE  of  the  cardinal  institutions  of  Judaism,  whose  gradual 
neglect  and  decline  among  Jews  of  the  present  day  we  have 
to  deplore,  is  that  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  a  time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  a  member  of  our  own 
community  hazards  in  a  public  assembly,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  the  preposterous  idea  of  the  necessity 
for  the  transference  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Sunday,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gifted  scholar  and  conscientious 
thinker  like  Mr.  Gladstone  contributes  to  the  Church  Monthly 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  for  us  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
question  and  to  view  it  in  its  various  aspects,  even  though 
the  subject  may  engage  our  attention  on  several  occasions. 

We  shall  to-day  consider  the  meaning  and  character  of 
the  Sabbath  in  its  broadest  outlines,  and  with  special 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  article. 

We  naturally  agree  with  the  veteran  writer  in  the  high 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  Sabbath-day  observance, 
as  a  potent  means  of  defence,  in  behalf  of  the  citadel  of 
religion  ;  we  see  with  him  both  a  secular  and  religious 
sanction  in  its  institution  ;  but  we  must  find  fault  with  him 
when  he  speaks  of "  the  ascent  that  the  fourth  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  has  made,  and  the  development  and 
expansion  it  has  received,  under  the  Christian  dispensation." 
Under  this  dispensation,  he  says,  there  was  imparted  to  the 
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Sabbath    "a  positive   and    affirmative,   in    addition   to    its 
originally  negative  and  prohibitory,  sense." 

By  this  he  means,  as  he  states  in  another  part  of  the  article, 
that  "  larger  effect  was  given  to  its  spiritual  purpose  "... 
that  "  the  seventh  day  was  the  festival  of  the  old  life,  accom- 
panied with  an  exemption  from  its  divinely  appointed 
burdens  :  the  first  day  was  the  festival  of  the  new  life,  and 
was  crowned  with  its  constant  and  joyous  exercise,  the 
ordinances  of  joint  worship  exhibiting  one  particular  form 
of  that  exercise." 

Now,  dear  brethren,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  our  assertions  to  the  non-Jew,  who  cannot 
know  the  hallowed  character  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to 
the  Jew  himself  who  does  not  observe  it  in  the  right  and 
proper  manner;  but  this  we  can  assert  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  to  the  Jew  who  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy 
as  it  should  be,  underlying  "the  negative  and  prohibitory 
sense  "  which  implies  "  exemption  from  the  divinely  appointed 
burdens  "  of  the  weekday  work,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  a 
"positive and  affirmative  "  character,  rich  in  spiritual  purpose, 
of  at  least  as  great  a  magnitude  as  that  which  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  have  secured  for  it. 

I  repeat,  it  is  probably  most  difficult  for  one  not  of  our 
Faith  to  realise  the  remarkable  spirituality  and  joyousness  of 
character  which  have  ever  been  the  essence  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ;  but  this  difficulty  of  realisation  need  not  imply  its 
non-existence.  I  am  reminded  of  the  dialogue,  related  in  the 
Midrash,  in  which  a  Rabbi  of  the  first  century  once  explained 
to  a  heathen,  who  was  full  of  admiration  for  the  Sabbath 
repast  of  the  Jew :  "  We  possess  a  certain  spice,  the  name  of 
which  is  Sabbath  ;  and  this  it  is  which  imparts  such  a  flavour 
to  the  Sabbath  meal."  "And  will  you  not  permit  me  to 
partake  of  that  same  ingredient?"  inquired  the  heathen. 
"  It  will  avail  thee  naught,"  replied  the  Rabbi ;  "  it  lends  a 
flavour  and  fragrance  but  to  those  who  observe  the  Sabbath 
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— those  who  do  not  observe  it  can  never  taste  of  its  exquisite 
joys." 

The  word  "  Sabbath,"  as  is  well  known,  signifies  "  rest "  ; 
and  Assyriologists  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard  this  word  as 
a  compound  made  up  of  the  root  sha  (heart)  and  bat 
(rest),  the  "  Sabbath  "  thus  originally  meaning  rest  for  the 
heart  or  soul  of  man.  If  this  be  true,  the  very  etymology  of 
the  word  "  Sabbath  "  (this  one  small  word)  would  point  to  a 
spiritual  and  not  simply  a  physical  day  of  rest,  and  be  a 
strong  argument  against  those  who,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  see 
in  the  original  Sabbath  but  a  negative  and  prohibitory 
command,  merely  a  cessation  from  work  for  the  body,  and 
not  a  spiritual  purpose. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  in  a  word  to  state  that,  in  the  Bible, 
the  expression  :<  Sabbath  "  is  also  used  for  "  festival  "  ;  the 
"Sabbath  of  Sabbaths"  is  applied  to  the  "Day  of  Atone- 
ment " ;  in  later  times  the  word  was  used  for  "  week." 

But  as  regards  the  Sabbath,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  we  read 
in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Exodus  that  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  "  an  everlasting  covenant,"  "  a  sign  for  ever." 
And  why  ?  Without  entering  fully  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  institution,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  given  in  the  two 
chief  passages  in  which  the  command  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath  occurs.  The  two  passages  are  but  two  different 
versions  of  the  same  command,  one  occurring  in  the  Exodus 
version  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  in  the 
Deuteronomic  version. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  the  verses  at  length. 
In  Exodus,  chapter  xx.  we  read  : — 

"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the 
seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
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And  now  for  the  reason  : — 

"  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day  and 
hallowed  it." 
In  Deuteronomy,  chapter  v.,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Observe  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but  the  seventh  day  is 
a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work  ;  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor 
thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates :  that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou." 
And  now  the  reason  is  assigned  : — 

"  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm  ; 
therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day." 

For  a  critical  treatment  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
these  versions  of  one  and  the  same  command,  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  "  Conciliator  "  of  Man- 
asseh  ben  Israel.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  chief  ideas  common  to  both  forms  of  the 
command  are  those  of  Freedom  and  Holiness. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  Sabbath  day ;  in  these  respects 
we  are  able  to  approach  the  ideal  set  us  by  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  One  who  redeemed 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage.  "  Work  is 
not  to  enslave  us — we  are  to  rise  above  it  as  its  lord  and 
master ;  we  are  not  to  be  degraded  by  labour — we  are  to  be 
sanctified  by  it."  One  day  in  seven  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
necessary  element  of  an  active  life,  to  that  of  rest,  and  since 
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the  physical  labour  of  day  is  succeeded  by  the  nightly  rest,  it 
would  seem  almost  self-evident  that  the  Sabbath  day  of 
rest  should  be  devoted,  not  simply  to  physical  or  bodily  rest, 
but  also  to  soul-rest,  to  spiritual  reflections  upon  the  origin 
and  mission  of  man,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  we  are 
striving  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  that  origin  and 
successful  in  our  mission. 

Which  day  in  seven  is  to  be  the  Sabbath  does  not  enter 
into  our  subject  to-day.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  only  true  Sabbath  day  is  that  ordained  in  the  fourth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue. 

Our  object,  at  present,  is  to  emphasise  the  idea  that  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jew  "  was  crowned  with  constant  and  joyous 
exercise,"  and  that  it  had  and  has  still  a  thoroughly  spiritual 
bearing.  It  shows  that  Jews  and  Judaism  are  not  yet 
properly  understood  and  known,  in  spite  of  their  prolonged 
history  of  misconception  and  misrepresentation,  when  in 
these  days  it  is  occasionally  asserted,  by  men  of  culture 
and  religious  feeling,  that  "the  fourth  commandment  has 
developed  and  expanded  under  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
and  that  by  it  larger  effect  has  been  given  to  its  spiritual 
purpose." 

Do  they  who  remark  thus  fully  appreciate  the  depth  of  the 
expression  employed  in  that  commandment  that  "the  seventh 
day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God"  ? 

Surely,  on  the  face  of  that  expression  is  written  that  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  devoted,  not  simply  to  the  gratification 
of  worldly  interests,  but  to  that  of  spiritual  joy,  to  a  holy 
communion  with  the  Lord  our  God. 

Do  they  who  cast  such  aspersions  at  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jew  (not  from  malice,  I  grant,  but  from  a  wrong  perspective) 
— know  aught  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Jew,  of  such  ordinary 
ceremonies  as  the  Kiddush  and  Havdalak,  by  which  the  con- 
forming Jew  ushers  in  and  bids  farewell  to  the  "Sabbath- 
Bride  " — the  Kiddush,  intended  to  sanctify  not  so  much  the 
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day  as  us  ourselves  on  the  approach  of  the  sacred  hour  ; 
the  Havdalah,  marking  the  departure,  unwelcome  as  far  as 
we  ourselves  are  concerned,  of  that  serene  joy  and  sacred 
rest  which  can  only  be  co-existent  with  the  Sabbath  itself? 

The  sacred  hymns,  or  Zemiroth,  still  chanted  in  some  few 
Jewish  homes  on  the  Sabbath  Day  (almost,  alas !  a  thing  of 
the  past) — testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew  of  all  times, 
however  much  he  may  honour  the  Sabbath  by  better  dress 
and  better  fare,  by  cessation  from  labour  and  signs  of  joy, 
does  not  forget  that  the  Sabbath  day  is  essentially  a  day  to 
be  observed  "  unto  the  Lord  his  God." 

He  believes  in  and  is  guided  by  its  spiritual  force,  as  the 
Jewish  Sage  of  old  remarked  :  cbtyh  son  DIN  " '  It  is  a  sign  for 
ever/  says  Scripture ;  this  proves  that  the  Sabbath  day  will 
never  depart  out  of  the  midst  of  the  people  of  Israel." 
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(1895) 

AT  one  time  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  in 
the  midst  of  a  Jewish  assembly  to  emphasise  the  claim  of  the 
seventh  day  as  the  only  true  Sabbath,  the  observance  of 
which  devolves  upon  mankind  in  general,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile  ;  but  as  there  are  some,  however  few,  amongst  us 
who  favour  the  idea  of  the  transference  of  the  Sabbath 
observance  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  history  on  behalf  of  the  real 
Sabbath.  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  the  question  (probably 
more  pleasing  to  some)  as  to  which  day  is  the  more  con- 
venient ;  I  am  taking  into  account  the  facts  of  history,  not 
the  convenience  of  the  few  or  the  many ;  and  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  this  day  in  refuting  two  glaring  mis-statements 
made  in  his  article  on  this  subject  by  the  veteran  writer  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarks :  "  The  seventh  day  of  the  week 
has  been  deposed  from  its  title  to  obligatory  religious 
observance,  and  its  prerogative  has  been  carried  over  to  the 
first." 

I  ask,  Is  this  the  case?  and  categorically  affirm,  Never. 
He  himself  adds  :  This  occurred  "  under  no  direct  precept  of 
Scripture,  but  yet  with  a  biblical  record  of  facts  .  .  .  which 
go  far  towards  showing  that  among  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  therefore  from  apostolic  times,  the  practice  of  Divine 
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worship  on  the  first  day  has  been  continuously  and  firmly 
established." 

The  fact  is  that  the  evidence  of  Christian  writers,  of  all 
shades  of  belief,  is  perfectly  overwhelming  in  showing  that 
the  Apostles,  and  those  succeeding  for  several  centuries  after 
the  appearance  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  never  dreamt 
of  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  much  less 
of  moving  for  its  transference  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarks,  that  "  the  Christian  community  took  upon  itself  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  Jewish  ordinance  " ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as 
he  adds,  that  "  this  was  with  a  view  to  giving  larger  effect  to 
its  spiritual  purpose."  We  have  shown  that  the  true  purpose 
and  significance  of  the  Sabbath  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion was  as  high  and  spiritual  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  That 
individual  Jews  did  not  appreciate  its  lofty  purpose,  or  rise  in 
their  observance  of  it  to  its  spiritual  standard,  dare  not  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Jewish  system,  any  more  than  the 
millions  of  Christian  subjects  of  this  realm  who  flagrantly 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  can  be  taken  as  faithful  exponents  of 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

History  has  chronicled,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
why  "  the  Christian  community  took  upon  itself  to  alter 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  ordinance  " — i.en  the  "  translation  of 
the  commandment  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the 
first "  ;  but  the  alteration  of  the  Sabbath  Day  did  certainly  not 
arise  from  the  desire  "to  give  larger  effect  to  its  spiritual 
purpose."  The  motive  was  far  different,  one  scarcely  as 
laudable. 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  Sabbath  was 
originally  introduced  ? 

Though  incorporated  as  a  religious  command  in  the 
Decalogue,  in  effect  the  observance  of  a  seventh-day  rest 
appears  already  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
following  the  account  of  the  Creation.  This  point,  that  the 
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Sabbath  which  was  kept  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  was 
one  of  Divine  appointment,  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment 
than  most  people  imagine,  and  we  have  a  right  to  enquire, 
"  Has  God,  for  some  important  reason,  changed  it  to 
another  day?  Is  there  any  question  as  to  which  day  of  the 
seven  is  obligatory?" 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fourth  commandment 
simply  required  that  day  of  the  week  to  be  kept  holy  on 
which  the  Creator  of  the  world  rested  ;  and  this  was  clearly 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  no  other.  It  is  not 
observing  the  fourth  commandment,  if  we  keep  the 
Sabbath  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  but  the  seventh. 
It  has  been  well  asked,  Can  one  change  his  birthday  ?  The 
first  day  of  Passover,  the  Independence  Day  of  the  Jew,  can 
no  more  be  separated  from  the  I5th  of  Nisan  than  the 
American  Independence  Day  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
4th  of  July.  It  is  the  same  with  God's  Sabbath-Festival.  It 
is  a  memorial  of  a  certain  event  at  a  remote  age  of  history, 
and  the  facts  being  such,  "  the  whole  work  of  creation  would 
have  to  be  gone  over  again  "  before  there  could  be  a  sanction 
for  transferring  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  to  any  other  day  of 
the  week.  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  first  week 
of  time"  ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  first 
week  of  time  there  was  a  lull  in  Creation,  intended  by  God 
as  a  lesson  to  mankind  ;  we  are  to  rest  on  the  same  day  of 
the  week,  not  only  for  the  higher  objects  of  that  rest,  but 
also  to  hold  the  great  fact  of  Creation  in  remembrance. 
Furthermore,  God  pointed  out  to  the  people  at  the  giving 
of  the  manna  which  day  this  Sabbath  of  the  Creation  was  ; 
for,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Israelite  was  bidden  to 
collect  a  double  portion,  as  on  the  seventh  day  no  manna 
whatever  was  to  be  found  in  the  desert. 

Between  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  Temple,  some  fifteen  centuries  later, 
it  was  the  same  Sabbath  Day  that  was  obligatory  upon  the 
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Jewish  people.  That  it  continued  to  be  observed,  and  that 
it  has  remained  the  same  important  institution  among  us 
as  in  the  days  of  old,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  in  any 
assembly  of  co-religionists ;  but  it  is  a  point  not  generally 
known  to  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  should 
be  emphasised  as  opportunities  present  themselves,  that  not 
only  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  even  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Apostles,  expressed  or  recorded  nothing  concerning 
any  desire  for  a  change  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  did  anything  to 
transfer  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  Law  to 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  Nay,  further,  we  have  these 
admissions  at  the  hands  of  a  host  of  Christian  theologians — 
themselves  Sunday  observers — that  "  the  early  Christians 
still  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  Sacred  Day  of  Rest " ; 
that  "the  primitive  Christians  had  a  great  veneration  for 
the  Sabbath,  and  spent  the  day  in  devotion  and  sermons  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  derived  this 
practice  from  the  Apostles  themselves ";. that  "during  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  never 
entitled  '  the  Sabbath,1  this  word  being  confined  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  "  The 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church." 

And  what  does  Neander,  the  greatest  of  Church 
historians,  remark  on  the  subject  ?  "  The  festival  of 
Sunday,"  he  says,  "like  all  other  festivals,  was  always 
only  a  human  ordinance,  and  it  was  far  from  the  intentions 
of  the  Apostles  to  establish  a  Divine  command  in  this  respect— 
far  from  them,  and  from  the  Apostolic  Church  to  transfer 
the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday." 

In  face  of  these  statements,  and  especially  of  the  last, 
what  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  "among  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and,  therefore,  from  apostolic  times,  the  practice 
of  Divine  worship  on  the  first  day  [it  is  implied,  as  a  Sab- 
bath Service]  has  been  continuously  and  firmly  established  "  ? 
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If  we  would  know  what  it  was  that  completely  revolu- 
tionised Sabbath  observance  and  established  the  Sunday 
festival,  we  have  to  point  to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  in  the  fourth  century,  which  ran  as  follows : 
"  Let  all  the  judges  and  townspeople  and  all  artisans  rest 
on  the  venerable  day  of  the  sun"  &c.  No  similar  command 
to  rest  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  can  be  found 
before  this  law  issued  by  Constantine.  It  was  he  who  struck 
the  first  real  blow  on  behalf  of  what  he  termed  "  the  vener- 
able day  of  the  sun,"  but  which  was  in  reality  "the  wild 
solar  holiday  of  all  Pagan  times."  We  are  told  by 
Christian  writers  that  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  the 
ancient  Sabbath  was  greatly  to  decrease  the  regard  of  the 
people  for  it,  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  influence  in  favour  of 
its  rival,  and  that  from  that  time  onward  the  general 
disregard  of  the  ancient  Day  of  Rest  in  the  Christian 
Church  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  difficult  as  a  rule  to  gauge  motives :  but  this  need  not 
prevent  us  from  asking  and  determining  whether  it  be  true 
(as  cultured  and  enlightened  writers  would  have  us  believe) 
that  the  Christian  community  altered  the  form  of  the  Jewish 
ordinance — i.e.,  appointed  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath — "  with  a  view  to  giving  larger  effect  to  its 
spiritual  purpose."  The  far  different  motive  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  following  statement  by  Constantine,  pleading  on 
behalf  of  Sunday  observance  :  "  Let  us,  then,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  detestable  crowd  of  Jews" 

It  was  hatred  of  the  Jewish  people,  then,  which  was  the 
strongest  motive  in  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  and  true 
Sabbath ;  and  one  of  the  means  whereby  this  work  was 
accomplished  is  disclosed  to  us  by  the  great  German 
historian  when  he  informs  us  that  "  in  the  Western  Churches, 
particularly  the  Roman,  where  opposition  to  Judaism  was  the 
prevailing  tendency,  this  very  opposition  produced  the  custom 
of  celebrating  the  Saturday  in  particular  as  a  fast-day." 
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And,  further,  it  was  Pope  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  Sunday, 
and  gave  it,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  who  officially  sanctioned 
for  it,  the  grander  title  of  Lord's  Day. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  is  the  authority  upon  which  the  Sunday 
Sabbath  rests.  How  different  from  that  upon  which  is  based 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  !  the  former  having  its  origin  in 
heathenism  and  idolatry — a  human  institution,  adopted  as 
a  rest-day  on  the  authority  of  a  Roman  tyrant ;  the  latter  a 
Divine  ordinance  dictated  by  the  act  of  God  himself  in  the 
hour  of  Creation,  when  He  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He 
had  done,  blessing  and  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  Day  as  "  a 
covenant  for  ever,"  as  "  an  everlasting  sign,"  to  be  observed 
for  all  times,  and  unto  all  generations. 

Brethren,  I  am  not  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbatarian 
movement  outside  our  communion,  but  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned as  to  how  far  the  Sabbath  is  observed  among  those  of 
my  own  community;  much  more  so,  however,  am  I  jealous  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  true  Sabbath — the  one  which  has 
been  appointed  from  the  days  of  old  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
as  a  minister  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sounding  the 
warning  note  as  soon  as  the  earliest  suggestion  is  made 
from  within  our  camp  to  dethrone  the  Jewish  Sabbath  from 
its  time-honoured  pedestal. 

To  strengthen  within  you  the  steadfastness  with  which  we 
should  ever  cling  to  the  Sabbath  of  old,  and  to  increase  your 
determination  never  to  suffer  aught  of  its  sanctity  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  day — to  this  end  I  trust  that  my  remarks 
this  morning  will,  in  some  degree,  contribute.  Rather 
acknowledge  that  your  will  is  too  weak,  or  circumstances  too 
strong  for  you,  to  admit  of  your  observing  the  seventh  day 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  than  demand  a  sanction  for  Sabbath- 
breaking  by  your  favouring  Sunday  observance,  or  even 
Sunday  Services  in  our  midst.  Do  not  help  to  alienate  from 
among  our  people  one  of  those  priceless  possessions  of 
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antiquity — the  Sacred  Sabbath  of  Creation,  which,  through 
the  ages,  has  added  some  elements  of  sweetness  to  the  bitter 
experiences  we,  as  a  nation,  have  suffered  amid  the  world's 
Egyptian  bondage. 

Cherish,  and  suffer  not  to  be  lost  from  among  you,  that 
Sabbath  Rest  on  earth,  the  due  observance  of  which  is  an 
earnest  of  that  repose  which  we  hope  one  day  to  enjoy,  at  the 
time  when  the  soul,  disenthralled  from  the  bondage  of  the 
body,  shall  take  its  upward  flight,  and  rejoice  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  its  Maker. 
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MY  BRETHREN  ! — The  Scriptural  lesson  of  the  day  is  so  full 
of  interesting  matter  that  one  is  almost  overwhelmed  at  the 
outset  in  fixing  upon  a  theme  for  the  usual  Sabbath  dis- 
course. Following  closely  upon  the  story  of  the  Creation 
(with  which  the  sacred  record  opens)  we  are  introduced  in 
our  Sabbath  lesson,  among  other  subjects,  to  the  account  of 
the  Flood,  to  the  partition  of  the  then-known  world  among 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with 
its  consequent  Confusion  of  Tongues — all  of  which  subjects 
would  afford  ample  material  for  reflection  and  instruction. 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  nowadays  for  a  Jewish  clergy- 
man to  address  his  Jewish  hearers  upon  such  themes  as  these 
— scarcely  necessary  for  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  People  of 
the  Book,  to  defend  and  corroborate  the  scriptural  accounts 
of  the  earliest  events  of  ancient  history,  for  now  and  again 
such  subjects  are  adroitly  and  warmly  handled  by  earnest 
non-Jewish  advocates  (outside  the  class  of  divines)  who  bring 
all  their  knowledge  and  zeal  to  bear  in  defending  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  against  the  attacks  of  determined  sceptics  or 
speculative  theologians.  And  after  all,  such  points,  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  belong  rather  to  History  than  to 
Theology^  to  Science  rather  than  to  Religion. 

On  this,  the  first  Sabbath  on  which  I  address  you  after  the 
close  of  the  solemn  season — a  season  characterised  on  the  one 
hand  by  earnest  solemnity,  on  the  other  hand  by  religious 
joy — a  season  brimful  of  expressions  of  regret  and  resolu- 
tions more  or  less  sincere,  on  this  day  let  us  be  practical, 
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let  us  remember  the  professions  to  which  we  recently  gave 
utterance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  let  us  endeavour 
to  analyse  our  conduct,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  points  in 
which  we  fail  in  our  religious  duty,  and  whether  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  improve  our  course  in  life. 

The  subject  nearest  my  heart  is  the  lamentable  growth  of 
indifference  among  our  people  to  the  Dietary  Laws — to  the 
laws  of  "Kosher  "  and  "  Trepha"  ;  and  I  would  earnestly  wish 
that  the  words  which  I  have  to  address  to  you  this  day  might 
re-echo  beyond  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  and  reach  the  large 
class  of  our  brethren  outside,  to  whom  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  are  vitally  necessary. 

I  will  not  select  my  text  from  the  dicta  of  Rabbinic 
authority.  I  will  not  even  adduce  words  taken  from  the 
Mosaic  code.  I  will  go  further  back  still,  to  the  time  in 
which  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  national  law,  or  even  of 
nationality  itself;  and  thence  will  I  draw  my  support  in 
favour  of  the  legislation  which,  religiously  speaking,  has 
governed  our  diet  as  Jews  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
whose  protective  power  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
marvellous  mental  and  physical  endurance  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

In  the  7th  chapter  of  Genesis  (verses  i  and  2)  we  read : 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house 
into  the  ark,  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by 
sevens,  the  male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not 
clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female."  And  in  chapter  ix., 
after  permitting  mankind  beast  and  fowl  and  fish  for  food, 
the  prohibition  is  issued  (verse  4)  :  "  But  flesh  with  the  life 
thereof — the  blood  thereof — shall  ye  not  eat." 

From  these  passages,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  clean  "  and  "  unclean  "  animals,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  blood,  occur  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  On  leaving  the  ark,  Noah  takes  only  "  of  every 
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clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offers  burnt-offerings 
on  the  altar  "  (viii.  20). 

The  juxtaposition  in  chapter  5x.  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
eating  of  blood  and  the  law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  human 
life  is  significant  enough,  teaching  perhaps  that  indulging  in 
the  blood  of  the  animal  to  too  great  an  extent  renders  man 
violent  and  savage  as  the  animal  of  whose  blood  he  par- 
takes, and  may  lead  him  on  to  the  extreme  acts  of  violence 
— to  the  commission  of  murder  or  self-destruction. 

The  Jewish  mode  of  slaughtering  the  animal,  of  examining 
it,  and  of  preparing  it  for  human  food,  aimed  at  keeping 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  people  free  from  the  risks  and 
dangers  which  are  transmitted  to  the  human  subject  more 
by  the  blood  than' by  the  muscles  and  fat  of  the  animal. 
Modern  science  is  confirming  this  view  almost  daily,  namely, 
the  importance  of  the  purity  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  which 
is  used  for  food ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  health  pre- 
scribed ages  ago  for  the  guidance  of  tfye  Hebrew  people,  is 
becoming  acknowledged  day  by  day.  To  quote  the  words  of 
a  co-religionist  (written  not  from  the  religious,  but  from  the 
scientific  aspect)  :  "  Many  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  epidemic 
character  and  of  great  malignancy,  affecting  both  the  human 
species  and  the  lower  animals,  have  now  been  chiefly  traced 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  sufferers  of 
vegetable  organisms — bacilli  or  bacteria — which  are  the  actual 
and  sole  causes  of  the  diseased  conditions ;  they  are  trans- 
missible with  the  greatest  facility  from  cattle  to  human 
beings — not  only  by  the  ordinary  means  of  contagion,  but 
also  through  the  medium  of  food.  ...  It  is  a  fallacy  to  trust 
to  the  effect  of  cooking  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
injurious  character  of  meat  destined  for  food." J 

During  the   past   ten  years  great   has  been  the  interest 

1  For  this  and  subsequent  quotations  on  the  subject  vide  Dr.  H.  Behrend's 
article  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  November,  1880,  1881.  Cf.  Nineteenth  Century, 
October,  1890. 
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awakened  upon  this  subject  among  leading  physiologists  and 
physicians  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  and  their 
scientific  researches  have  led  to  this  most  important  con- 
clusion :  they  have  now  established  the  fact  that  the  disease 
called  tuberculosis  is  communicable  from  animals  to  man  ;  and 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  this  class  of  maladies  is  the  most 
destructive  and  fatal  to  which  human  beings  are  liable 
(answerable,  as  it  is,  for  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
mortality  of  this  country),  we  can  well  understand  the 
importance  of  this  revelation. 

These  conclusions  at  which  modern  science  is  but  now 
arriving  have,  marvellous  to  relate,  been  at  the  root  of  the 
dietary  laws  which,  during  thousands  of  years,  have  been 
helping  to  bring  about  the  longevity  of  the  Jewish  race,  but 
which  laws  it  has  become  a  matter  of  refinement  or  fashion 
among  a  very  large  class  of  our  co-religionists  to  ignore  and 
to  violate. 

It  is  the  examination,  the  inspection,  of  the  animal  to  be 
used  as  food  among  us  Jews  as  much  as,  indeed  more  than, 
the  mode  of  slaughtering,  that  warrants  the  animal  as  fit 
for  human  food.  And  it  is  in  the  inspection  of  all  cattle 
imported  into  the  market,  not  only  for  the  use  of  Jews, 
but  for  the  use  of  the  general  community,  that  ere  long  a 
mighty  revolution  must  be  brought  about  in  this  country, 
as  there  has  been  in  continental  cities. 

When  we  have  the  declaration  upon  oath  of  an  inspector 
of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
meat  sent  to  the  London  market  had  tubercular  disease, 
and  when,  in  conjunction  with  this  statement,  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  flesh  and  milk  of  cattle  thus  affected  com- 
municate the  disease  to  man,  should  we  not  be  eager  to 
adhere  to  a  regime  having  a  religious  sanction  and  a 
sanitary  aim,  which  has  for  ages  kept  us  comparatively 
free  from  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  affections,  and  which 
by  its  dietary  laws  has  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the 
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pertinacity  and  persistence  of  the  Hebrew  people  ?  When 
we  are  told  by  men  competent  to  speak  on  such  questions 
that  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  "these  laws, 
carried  out  in  their  integrity,  render  the  consumption  of 
meat  affected  by  specific  maladies  practically  impossible  " — 
when  we  have  this  assurance  from  men  of  authority,  why 
is  the  present  generation  so  careless  about  the  precious 
teachings  of  their  time-honoured  religion,  why  are  Jews  so 
callous  as  to  those  demands  which  religion  enjoins  and 
science  confirms,  why  are  they  wilfully,  to  their  own  hurt, 
and  to  the  hurt  of  the  nation,  rejecting  in  their  ignorance  or 
stubbornness  a  safe  guarantee  for  their  very  health  as  indi- 
viduals, for  their  vitality  as  a  people  ?  Are  such  statistics 
collected  in  vain?  Do  men  of  science  labour  for  nought? 
Or  do  we  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  latest  results 
of  scientific  research?  If  Christians  are  beginning  to  marvel 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  the  Bible,  and  are  seriously 
thinking  of  adopting  certain  of  them  in  ^Christian  countries, 
should  Jews  show  an  utter  disregard  of  these  same  laws,  and 
treat  them  as  obsolete  ordinances  ? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  brethren  !  Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  dietary  laws,  the  distinctions 
between  "  kosher "  and  "  trepha,"  are  daily  losing  ground 
among  us.  Whereas,  say  twenty  years  ago,  this  indifference 
was  the  exception,  it  is  to-day  becoming  the  rule.  Whereas, 
comparatively  a  few  years  ago,  one  would  have  enquired 
where  one  has  to  abstain  from  partaking  of  food  in  a  Jewish 
family,  the  enquiry  to-day  would  be,  in  what  Jewish  house 
one  could  venture  to  join  the  dinner-table  without  doing 
violence  to  one's  religious  convictions. 

Why  are  Jewish  parents  (often  themselves  the  children  of 
rigidly  conforming  Jews)  selling  their  birth-right  as  Jews  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  ?  Why,  whether  from  convenience  or  from 
indifference,  do  Jewish  parents  come  to  show  a  contempt  for 
the  dietary  regulations  of  the  Jewish  household,  which  have 
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been  an  important  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jew 
from  time  immemorial  ?  Do  they  weigh  the  consequences, 
when  they  consider  that  by  their  example  they  do  not  give 
their  children  even  a  chance  of  knowing  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  what  is  forbidden  and 
what  is  allowed  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
daughters  of  such  Jewish  mothers  arrive  at  the  age  when  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  found  their  own  home,  that  they  will 
not  establish  it  upon  the  principles  of  Jewish  observances? 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  sons  of  such  Jewish  fathers 
go  out  into  the  world  to  join  that  large  class  of  workers 
known  as  commercial  travellers,  that  the  distinction  between 
"  kosher  "  and  "  trepha  "  has  no  meaning  for  them  ? 

And  here  I  would  touch,  to  my  great  sorrow  as  a  Jewish 
minister,  upon  a  kindred  point.  In  the  words  of  our  sages, 
•my  rmu  may,  "  The  commission  of  one  sin  leads  on  to 
the  commission  of  other  sins."  I  would  scarcely  have 
credited  the  report,  but  I  have  it  on  reliable  authority 
from  several  sides,  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  the  Jewish  commercial  traveller  (as  a  rule) 
does  not  stop  at  stifling  his  conscience  as  regards  the  dis- 
tinction between  "  kosher "  and  "  trepha."  To  their  shame 
be  it  said,  many  of  that  class  do  not  hesitate  to  indulge 
freely  in  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  have  ever  been  objects 
of  disgust  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  included  in  the  expres- 
sion "beasts  that  are  not  clean."  Is  it  form  and  fashion? 
Is  it  necessity  ?  Is  it  that  the  spirit  of  self-denial  has  died 
out  in  the  heart  of  the  Jew,  or  is  it  defiance  of  all  authority 
which  accounts  for  this  extreme  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
Jew,  when  he  is  away  from  his  hearth  and  home,  or  removed 
from  his  parents'  control  ? 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  we  are  told,  abstained 
from  the  flesh  of  swine ;  but  what  was  thousands  of  years 
ago  abhorred  by  the  earliest  nations  has  now,  it  would  seem, 
become  an  object  of  luxury  to  the  Jew.  Does  science 
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justify  this  step  ?  Recent  investigations  rather  go  to  con- 
demn it.  Until  lately  a  disease,  termed  trichinosis,  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  while  it  was  frequently  met 
with  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  swine 
was  often  eaten  there  in  a  condition  half-raw. 

With  regard  to  this  "  parasitic  "  disease,  science  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  easily  communicated 
by  the  ingestion  of  food  to  man.  "  The  parasite  is  transferred 
from  the  flesh  of  the  beast  to  that  of  the  man,  in  which  it 
finds  a  congenial  home,  and  in  the  process  of  its  develop- 
ment frequently  produces  fatal  results."  Now  I  would  ask, 
in  the  face  of  such  testimony,  wherein  are  those  of  our 
brethren  to  whom  I  have  referred  justified  in  setting  aside 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  proofs  of  science  ?  Is  it  righteous  ? 
Is  it  wise?  If  only  from  the  spirit  of  policy  and  not  of 
religion,  why  are  Jews  not  more  observant  of  those  salutary 
laws,  which  their  ancestors  have  preserved  throughout 
countless  centuries,  and  which  in  they:  turn  helped  to 
preserve  them? 

In  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xviii.  31),  I  would  ask  :  "  Why  will 
ye  perish,  O  house  of  Israel  ? "  Why  die  before  your  time,  by 
neglecting  the  laws  of  health  and  the  warnings  of  common 
sense  ?  If  a  fire  rage  in  a  neighbouring  house,  will  a  man  of 
sense  enter  it  without  cause?  If  we  be  told  that  a  favourite 
beverage  which  we  are  about  to  quaff  contains  a  deadly 
poison,  would  we  swallow  the  draught  ?  or  would  we  wittingly 
touch,  or  suffer  to  approach  us,  an  object  which  spreads  con- 
tagion far  and  wide  ?  And  yet,  such  is  the  action  of  those 
Jews  who  wilfully  ignore  the  Jewish  law  regarding  "Shechita" 
(slaughtering)  and  "  Bedika  "  (examination  or  inspection),  and 
the  earliest  distinctions  made  between  animals  "  clean  "  and 
"  unclean  "  ;  for,  in  transgressing  their  religious  ordinances, 
they  are  spurning  the  latest  investigations  of  hygiene  and 
sanitary  science :  in  spite  of  all  warning,  they  are  imbibing 
the  poison,  contracting  the  fever,  and  admitting  into  their 
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system  the  contagion  derived  from  the  forbidden  meats  of 
which  they  partake. 

If  my  words  could  reach  all  those  who  transgress  in  this 
wise,  I  would  exhort  them  to  bethink  themselves  of  their 
ways  while  it  be  yet  time  ;  I  would  bid  them  think  of  the 
dangerous  example  they  are  affording  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  I  would  bid  them  realise  the  contempt  which  their 
actions  necessarily  call  forth  from  their  non-Jewish  surround- 
ings ;  I  would  say  unto  them :  "  Your  fathers  would  not 
bring  the  maimed  and  the  lame  on  the  altar,  and  you 
allow  such  to  enter  your  bodies,  which  should  be  sacred 
as  the  altar !  Your  fathers  refused  to  offer  an  unclean 
animal  in  the  Temple  at  the  risk  of  offending  and  incurring 
the  vengeance  of  a  mighty  potentate,  and  you  defiantly 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  swine ! "  "  Wherein  does  your 
Judaism  consist  ?  If  you  keep  no  Sabbaths,  observe  no 
dietary  laws,  and  do  not  abstain  even  from  '  unclean '  food, 
what  is  the  link  between  you  and  the  ceremonies  of 
Judaism?"  I  would  then  leave  my  hearers  to  reflect  upon 
these  questions,  contented  that,  as  a  minister,  I  had  carried 
out  the  instruction  unto  the  priests  of  old  (Ezek.  xliv.  23) : 
:Di?nv  -lino1?  NOB  pi  hrh  trip  pa  nr  »»u  nto,  "And  they 
shall  teach  My  people  the  difference  between  the  holy  and 
the  profane,  and  cause  them  to  discern  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean." 
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DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — The  24th  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  we  have  read  this  morning,  is  one  of  the 
longest  chapters  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
Bible.  Can  this  be  wondered  at?  for  if  one  subject  has 
engaged  the  mind  of  man  more  than  any  other,  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  which  forms  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  What  more 
interesting,  what  more  fascinating  theme  for  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  for  those  of  all  times  and  countries, 
than  the  subject  of  marriage  ? 

I  do  not  intend  this  day  to  answer  the  question  which 
some  time  ago  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  British  public  : 
Is  Marriage  a  Failure?  My  object  to-day  is  to  bring  under 
your  notice  the  example  and  warning  contained  in  the  words 
of  our  Sabbath  lesson. 

It  is  a  scene  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  aged  Patriarch 
which  appeals  to  us  of  the  present  day  with  all  the  vividness 
of  reality ;  it  is  full  of  that  human  nature  which,  in  spite  of 
the  lapse  of  ages,  has  undergone  so  little  change  since  the 
world  was  in  its  infant  state.  The  inward  qualities  of  man — 
especially  those  connected  with  the  simpler  and  natural 
conditions  of  life — are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  world  of  to-day  need 
not  spurn,  aye,  it  might  consider  with  advantage,  the  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  perusing  the  scenes  of  the  world's  early 
life,  as  far  as  concerns  its  domestic  relations. 

The  24th  chapter  of  Genesis,  full  of  naive  persuasiveness, 
begins  thus : — 
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"And  Abraham  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  age; 
and  the  Lord  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  And 
Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
under  my  thigh,  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  earth,  that 
thou  wilt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  I  dwell  ;  but  thou  shalt 
go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife 
unto  my  son  Isaac." 

You  all  know  the  rest  of  the  story  ;  how  the  faithful 
servant,  entrusted  with  one  of  the  loftiest  missions  in  life, 
sets  out  on  his  journey  ;  how  he  prays  for  success,  and  pro- 
poses to  himself  the  sign  of  success ;  how  Rebekah  meets 
him  at  the  well  and  fulfils  that  sign  ;  how  the  damsel's  father 
and  brother  approve  of  the  union,  and  after  a  short  time 
send  her  away  with  a  blessing  to  meet  the  partner  of  her  life  ; 
how  "  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and 
took  Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and  he  loved  her, 
and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death." 

Some  of  us  are,  perhaps,  tempted  to  smile  at  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  manners  depicted  within  the  limits  of  this 
biblical  episode ;  but  we  must  nevertheless  exclaim,  Would 
that  the  same  simplicity  and  honesty  of  purpose  ever  swayed 
those  determinations  on  the  part  of  men  and  women,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  a  blessed  life-long  union ! 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven : 
but  it  is  a  common  experience,  that  they  are  often  marred  on 
earth.  If  the  sacred  covenant  of  marriage  were  considered  by 
men  in  the  religious  spirit  in  which  Abraham  and  his  trusty 
servant  regarded  it  (for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sakes  of 
those  placed  in  their  charge),  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
marriage  ever  proving  a  failure.  Entered  upon  in  the  spirit 
and  fear  of  God,  it  must  needs  prove  (as  it  was  intended  to 
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be)  a  blessing,  a  help,  and  a  comfort.  Then,  indeed,  the 
world  would  not  witness  the  pitiful  sight  in  connection  with 
what  has  just  been  styled  the  grandest  wedding  of  the  day 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the  father  and  mother  of  a  bride 
who  brings  millions  as  a  dowry  to  her  husband  are,  through 
want  of  union,  prevented  from  fully  participating  in  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  of  their  own  child,  and  thus, 
together  with  the  glitter  of  gold,  present  their  offspring  with 
a  second  marriage-gift — the  dismal  dower  of  the  example  of 
parental  disaffection  and  disunion. 

But  the  lesson  which  the  Jew  might  with  profit  derive 
from  the  chapter  under  consideration  is  of  another  sort,  and 
the  lesson  is  especially  valuable  for  the  Jew  of  the  present 
day. 

See  the  anxiety  of  the  Jewish  father,  old  and  well  stricken 
in  age  !  We  read  that  "  the  Lord  had  blessed  Abraham  in 
all  things  " ;  and  yet  this  "  all  "  was  incomplete  without  the 
knowledge  that  the  welfare,  especially  as -regards  the  married 
state,  of  his  child  was  assured.  He,  therefore,  hastens  to 
take  precautions,  lest  his  son  should  "  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  he  dwelt " ;  and 
he  instructs  his  servant  to  go  unto  his  country,  and  to  his 
kindred,  and  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  from  thence,  relying 
upon  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  to  send  His  angel  before  to 
guide  him  in  his  choice. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  an  evil  nowadays 
permeating  the  precincts  of  Jewish  society,  filling  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  upholding  of  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  Judaism  with  anxious  concern :  it  is  the 
sorrowful  prospect  of  Jewish  young  men  and  women  going 
unto  the  daughters  and  sons  of  the  Canaanites  among 
whom  they  dwell,  in  order  to  find  for  themselves  the  future 
partners  of  their  lives. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  social  seclusion  or  exclusive- 
ness.  The  gates  of  the  Ghetto  have  once  fallen  ;  woe  unto 
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him  who  would  again  build  them  up  !  Let  us  by  all  means 
mix  with  our  Christian  neighbours  in  the  land.  Let  our 
children  attend  their  schools.  Let  us  even  learn  from  their 
ways,  when  these  ways  are  good,  or  better  than  ours  ;  but  let 
us  pause  now  and  again  ;  let  us  survey  the  situation  ;  let  us 
not  go  too  far  in  our  attempts  at  assimilation ;  let  us  weigh 
the  gain  against  the  loss,  and  the  loss  against  the  gain,  and 
then  see  whether  we  are  doing  our  duty  towards  ourselves, 
towards  our  children,  towards  our  common  Judaism. 

Although  "mixed  marriages  "  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  our  history,  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  they  occur 
much  too  frequently  in  our  own  times,  when,  moreover,  there 
is  less  reason  than  ever  for  their  taking  place.  Where  shall 
we  seek  the  cause  ? 

Is  it  that  the  parents  and  the  children  have  grown 
callous  with  regard  to  the  noble  heritage  of  their  religion, 
for  which  their  ancestors  laid  down  their  lives,  and  that 
it  matters  not  to  them  whether  they  remain  Jews  or 
not? 

When  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  take  a  step  in  life 
which  they  can  never  change,  but  which  as  a  rule  they  are 
bound  to  regret  sooner  or  later,  is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  their  up-bringing  ?  Had  they 
been  taught  fervently  and  intellectually  the  principles  of 
Judaism  and  been  inspired  with  a  love  of  our  Faith,  or  had 
they  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  as  almost  strangers 
to  the  Synagogue,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  strangers  to  an 
appreciation  of  our  Creed  ?  As  to  those  among  us  who,  alas ! 
marry  outside  the  pale  of  their  religion,  is  the  cause  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  they  have  grown  up  as  almost 
strangers  to  Jewish  society,  to  Jewish  institutions  and 
charities,  while  they  have  been  much  more  at  home  with 
their  Christian  friends,  and  in  Christian  circles  ? 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  consequence  of  such 
marriages  (unions  they  are  not)  is  certain. 
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True  happiness  under  such  conditions  is  impossible  :  often 
before  even  the  personal  graces  or  the  material  advantages 
have  waned,  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  error  become  mani- 
fest ;  the  two  lives  were,  indeed,  wedded,  but  never  have  they 
been  welded  together :  recriminations  ensue,  regrets  and 
remorse  sour  the  dispositions  of  the  two,  till  regrets  and 
remorse  often  end  in  struggle  and  strife,  subversive  of  the 
very  foundations  and  sanctity  of  what  should  be  the  most 
sacred  thing  on  earth — home. 

And  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  both  husband  and  wife  are 
what  the  world  calls  "  religiously  inclined,"  and  the  father 
attends  the  Synagogue  and  the  mother  attends  church  or 
chapel,  is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  the  children,  driven  to 
doubt  and  confusion  by  the  action  of  their  parents,  will  grow 
up  devoid  of  all  religious  influence,  becoming  either  confirmed 
atheists,  or  worse  than  unbelievers  ? 

Nay,  indeed,  dear  friends,  in  no  department  of  human 
action  is  the  proverb  more  truly  verified  :  "  Parents  eat 
unripe  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on 
edge." 

Fathers  and  mothers !  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
look  to  the  welfare  of  your  children  while  it  is  yet  in  your 
power.  Suffer  them  not  to  be  separated  from  a  refining 
Jewish  influence  ;  make  them  understand  both  the  duties 
and  beauties  of  their  Faith,  and  fortify  their  hearts,  by  precept 
and  by  example,  to  love  the  Lord  their  God,  and  to  cleave  to 
Him  in  every  situation  of  life. 

And  as  for  you,  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  may  it  be 
your  earnest  resolve  to  remain  true  to  the  Faith  in  which  you 
were  born  and  reared  !  Do  not  swerve  from  the  standard  of 
Judaism,  attracted  by  material  gain,  by  worldly  preferments, 
by  personal  endowments,  by  rank  and  station.  Give  glory  to 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  at  the  hour  of  your  "religious 
majority,"  so  also  at  the  hour  of  your  marriage,  and  even 
throughout  all  your  life :  and  then  you  may  rest  assured  that 
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the  words  of  our  Sabbath  portion  will  be  realised  to  the  full 
in  the  case  of  each  and  every  one  of  you :  "  The  Lord  will 
send  His  angel  with  you,  and  cause  your  way  to  prosper." 
Amen. 
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THE  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  forming 
as  it  does  the  concluding  verses  of  last  Sabbath's  portion 
and  the  opening  verses  of  this  week's  portion,  contains  within 
itself  a  sorrowful  picture  of  the  painful  influence  exercised 
upon  the  people  of  Israel  by  "  the  daughters  of  Moab." 

It  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  but  only  an  example  of  the 
conditions  in  ancient  times  that  obtained  among  the  races 
of  the  world  with  which  the  Israelites  came  into  contact — 
the  degraded  state  of  society  in  which  woman,  destined  by 
creation  to  be  the  alter  ego  of  man,  was  reduced  to  the  vilest 
form  of  servitude. 

Hence  the  stringent  measures  adopted,  under  the  Jewish 
system,  to  prevent  that  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  modes  and  methods  of  whose  life 
were  often  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  true 
religion  and  national  purity. 

How  the  world — though  far  from  perfect — has  changed ! 
How  different  the  attitude  of  society  in  general  to  the  mission 
and  worthiness  of  woman !  How  most  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  now  come  into  contact  have  seen  the  gradual  rise 
of  womankind  in  the  social  scale,  brought  about  in,  perhaps, 
most  instances  by  their  own  determined  and  well-deserved 
efforts ! 

And  how  the  Jew,  far  from  shrinking  from  intercourse 
with  people  of  other  creeds  and  countries,  is  ever  ready  to  join 
with  them,  aye,  to  learn  from  them,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
giving  larger  opportunities  and  a  wider  scope  to  her  who, 
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within  certain  defined  limits,  is  an  equal  factor  with  man 
in  the  development  and  civilisation  of  the  world  ! 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  dwelt  at  length  upon  such 
themes  as  woman's  influence  and  woman's  duties,  yet  these 
were,  perhaps,  primarily  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
home.  When  we,  however,  come  to  regard  them  in  relation 
to  the  outer  world,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  no  motto 
could  be  more  useful  to  guide  and  to  guard  those  most 
interested  in  the  work  than  the  caution,  "  Avoid  extremes !  " 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  instead  of  a  blessing  if  all  our 
sisters,  believing  in  a  higher  mission  for  themselves,  were  to 
quit  their  sphere,  and  enter  the  arena  of  the  outer  world  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  some,  peculiarly  placed  by  virtue 
of  their  social  status,  their  special  training,  and  ability,  their 
inner  impulse  to  be  practical  and  active  in  the  world,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  outside  their  sphere,  and  be  welcomed  as 
valuable  coadjutors  in  the  building  up  of  the  state  of  society. 

As  the  home  always  was,  so  undoubtedly  it  will  always 
remain,  the  domain  of  woman  ;  and  any  violent  revolution 
in  this  respect  (should  it  ever  arise)  will  always  find  its  level. 
Yet,  if  we  wish  to  be  practical,  we  must  admit  that  in  every 
state  of  society  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  the  class  of 
womankind  who,  not  having  the  ties  and  claims  of  family 
life,  are  available  for  work  which  lies  distinctly  outside  the 
range  of  home  duties. 

I  have  frequently  dilated  upon  the  directions  in  which 
our  sisters,  those  who  have  the  leisure,  and  who  ought  to  have 
the  inclination,  might  engage  their  energies  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Just  to  give  a  few 
examples.  There  is  the  work  of  visitation  among  our  poorer 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  help  them  not  so  much  with  money 
as  with  advice,  to  teach  them  habits  of  method  and  cleanli- 
ness, to  speak  an  encouraging  word  to  them,  to  lift  them  up 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  to  reconcile  them  in  some 
degree  to  the  life  which  has  become  so  hard  for  them. 
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There  are  our  hospitals,  in  which  the  sick  see  but  few  faces 
other  than  those  of  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  and  that  of 
a  friend,  or  clergyman,  who  pays  them  a  periodical  visit. 
How  ever-welcome  to  them  is  the  comforting  voice  of  a 
sympathetic  woman,  and  what  balm  does  it  pour  upon  the 
aching  wound ! 

There  are  our  educational  organisations,  often  numbering 
more  girls  than  boys,  which  afford  so  fruitful  a  field  for  the 
active  energies  of  our  sisters,  especially  for  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  higher  education,  the  fascinations  of 
University  life,  and  the  advantage  of  University  training. 

We  are  glad  to  possess  such  movements  as  the  Children's 
Happy  Evenings,  which  of  late  have  done  so  much  to  throw 
some  little  sunshine  athwart  the  dull  life  of  so  many  of 
our  poorer  children,  who  live  amid  squalid  surroundings, 
who  know  not  what  the  joy  of  play  means,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  play  of  joy. 

We  can  never  have  too  many  workers  to  increase  the 
benefits  of  the  Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund,  in  the  first 
place,  by  helping  to  collect  money  to  swell  the  Fund,  and  in 
the  second  place,  by  helping  to  carry  out  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  such  as  that  of  selecting  the  most  necessitous 
and  deserving  school-children,  with  a  view  to  their  being  sent 
away,  and  that  of  superintending  their  habits  and  comforts 
while  they  are  away  in  the  country  homes. 

And  lastly,  what  important  work  awaits  our  sisters,  I  mean 
those  who  are  competent,  in  our  Congregational  and  Board 
School  Religion  Classes  !  How  their  knowledge  and  religious 
enthusiasm  might  be  utilised  in  conducting  or  supervising  the 
teaching  of  God's  Word  to  the  rising  generation,  and  taking 
their  share  with  those  whose  calling  it  is  to  present  to  their 
hearers  the  highest  truths  of  Religion  and  morality  through 
the  medium  of  History ! 

Work  such  as  I  have  sketched  in  outline  might,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  be  undertaken  equally  by  those  of  our 
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sisters  who  have  the  claims  of  married  life,  provided  these 
prior  claims  be  not  unduly  interfered  with  in  the  attempt — 
by  those  who  have  determined  to  devote  themselves  rather  to 
the  cares  of  the  many  than  to  the  care  of  the  individual — as 
well  as  by  those  younger  sisters  of  ours  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  their  time,  during  those  years  which 
intervene  between  the  end  of  their  leaving  school  and  "  finish- 
ing their  education  "  (as  it  is  called)  and  the  time  for  their 
entering  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

For  those  belonging  to  the  last  class,  namely,  our 
younger  sisters,  what  splendid  opportunities  for  doing  real 
good  in  the  world  does  such. work  afford  !  what  an  antidote 
to  that  condition  in  which  so  many  find  themselves,  which  I 
once  characterised  as  the  condition  of  "spending  their 
days  in  a  sort  of  dream-land,  and  building  castles  in  the 
air"! 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  recommend 
such  work  to  be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  and 
some  apprenticeship  ;  workers  in  these  directions  have  to  be 
educated  to  the  work.  Nor  dare  it  be  taken  up  as  a  "  fad  " 
or  fancy  ;  it  has  to  be  pursued  with  a  will,  and  with  the 
heart's  devotion,  and  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  very 
mission  of  life.  It  has  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  engage 
in  it  as  God's  work,  as  much  as  any  other  department  of 
service  in  the  world  ;  it  may  even — it  must,  in  fact — entail  some 
sacrifice  on  their  part,  greater  or  smaller,  of  what  the  world 
calls  its  pleasures,  a  tearing  away  from  what  the  more  serious 
among  mankind  term  the  trivialities  and  vanities  of  life. 
"The  desire  to  live  for  others,  and  leave  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it " — this  is  indeed  a  truly  high  and  noble 
ideal,  in  which  the  women  of  our  Faith  should  ever  feel  it  a 
delight  and  a  privilege  to  participate! 

It  has  been  said  by  one,  that  "Women  are  the  poetry 
of  the  world,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  stars  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven.  Clear,  light-giving,  harmonious,  they 
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are   the   terrestrial    planets  that  rule  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind." 

If  this  be  the  true  estimate  of  their  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  world,  then  they  are  but  carrying  out  the  mission 
entrusted  to  woman  from  the  first  dawn  of  history,  as 
implied  in  the  very  name  which  the  first  woman  bore— 
"  Eve "  meaning  "  the  Mother  of  all  living." 

May  woman  remain  ever  true  to  this  her  mission,  and 
may  the  daughters  of  Israel  be  among  the  best  to  interpret 
and  fulfil  that  mission ! 

But,  after  all,  the  world  is  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept 
as  by  example.  Such  an  example  of  true  feminine  worth 
was  ever  afforded  by  the  character  of  our  sister-in-faith  who 
has  just,  most  unexpectedly,  been  taken  from  the  midst  of 
the  community. 

The  name  of  EMILY  MARION  HARRIS  is  a  household 
word  in  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  and  richer 
Jews  and  Jewesses,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting by  or  observing  her  magnetic  influence  for  good, 
during  more  than  a  generation.  Misunderstood,  perhaps, 
by  some  on  account  of 'her  deep  pensive  habits,  she  was 
yet  one  who  could  scarcely  think  ill  of  humankind  ;  she 
was  religious  to  the  core,  and  her  humanity  knew  no  limits 
of  creed.  With  her,  indeed,  woman's  work  was  not  taken 
up  in  the  light  of  a  "fad"  ;  it  sprang  from  the  very  intensity 
of  her  love  of  the  world's  children,  those  measures  tending 
to  the  welfare  of  girls  and  women  claiming  her  first  and 
special  attention.  Aye,  forsooth,  in  her  example  she  proved 
to  the  world  that  true  religious  feeling,  attachment  to 
one's  faith,  and  devotion  to  duty,  are  not  bounded  by  the 
district  in  which  one  has  been  reared  ;  she  carried  these 
principles  of  righteous  action  with  her  whithersoever  she 
went ;  and  the  God  of  her  fathers,  the  ideal  of  duty,  the 
thought  of  life's  mission,  were  her  guiding  stars  in  the 
West  as  they  were  in  the  Centre  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
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in    the    Central    district   as    they    once    had    been    in    the 
City. 

As  it  was  her  delight  in  life  to  raise  the  lot  of  others,  and 
to  bring  sunshine  into  their  dismal  lives,  so  may  she  reap  her 
reward  in  the  life  into  which  she  has  now  entered — to  be  of 
those  who,  "  being  wise  and  turning  many  to  righteousness, 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever ! " 


WOMAN'S    MISSION 

IT  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  Scriptural  portions  read 
to-day,  last  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath  before  are  taken 
up  with  some  incident  or  incidents  in  the  domestic  life  of 
woman. 

In  the  Sedrah  read  to-day  the  greater  portion  is  devoted 
to  this  all-engrossing  theme,  which  has  never  had  so  great  a 
hold  upon  the  thoughtful  minds  of  society  as  at  the  present 
day.  But  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  thinkers  upon 
the  subject  in  general,  one  application  we  may  challenge, 
and  claim  that  woman  is  not  the  degraded  creature  in  the 
Jewish  state  which  she  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be — that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  would  not  have  devoted  so  large  a 
proportion  of  their  narrative  to  her  had  it  not  been  felt  how 
great  was  the  part  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the  affairs 
of  humankind.  But  it  is  mostly  upon  her  domestic  influence 
that  the  Bible  is  prone  to  dwell. 

How  beautifully  do  our  commentators  expound  the  opening 
words  of  this  day's  Sabbath  portion !  The  words  as  they 
stand  read  as  follows :  "  And  the  life  of  Sarah  was  one 
hundred  years  and  twenty  years  and  seven  years,  these  were 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah." 

Why,  ask  our  Sages,  was  it  necessary  for  Scripture  to 
speak  in  this  way  of  Sarah — the  wife  of  Abraham?  Why 
did  it  not  say  "  the  life  of  Sarah  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years,"  instead  of  adopting  so  halting  a  style,  and 
specifying  one  hundred  years,  and  twenty  years,  and  seven 
years  ? 

The  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  Bible  was  not 
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accidental,  but  it  had  a  meaning.  It  was  intended  as  a 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  Sarah — the  Jewish  mother  of 
old  ;  it  wished  to  teach  the  world  that  the  ancestress  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  in  the  years  intervening  between  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  that  of  twenty,  was  as  good 
as  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  that  her  physical  and  moral 
beauty  was  as  attractive  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  at  the  time 
when  she  was  but  an  innocent  child  of  seven. 

What  a  splendid  ideal  for  every  Jewish  woman,  for  every 
woman  to  hold  before  her  eyes! 

As  life  proceeds,  and  years  pass  by,  while  external  charac- 
teristics change  and  give  place  to  new,  all  that  is  worthy  and 
best  in  woman's  nature  is  to  remain  unchanged,  not  suffering 
conditions  of  wealth,  for  example,  to  reverse  the  simple  life  of 
a  former  state ;  not  suffering  the  glitter  and  luxuries  of  the 
newer  circumstances  to  warp  the  moral  sense  of  innocent 
times,  and  to  ignore  the  laws  of  honour  and  goodness. 

How  full  of  instruction  this  straightforward  inference  from 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  how  absolutely  applicable  to 
events  passing  before  our  eyes  in  modern  days ! 

The  bustle  of  present-day  life,  the  high  pressure  at  which 
the  world  of  to-day  lives,  the  artificial  character  of  modern 
existence,  have  invaded  not  alone  the  outer  walks  of  life,  but 
have  stealthily  and  gradually  intruded  themselves  into  the 
very  domain  of  the  home.  Domestic  life  is  not  what  it  was 
in  former  days,  and  domestic  relations  have  suffered  with 
the  change. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  Jewish  life  in  particular ;  we  are 
thinking  of  the  world  at  large.  With  a  higher  degree  of  so- 
called  civilisation,  the  gentler  and  nobler  qualities  of  the 
human  subject  have  undergone,  a  change — not  for  the  better. 
And  if  this  be  apparent  in  one  aspect  more  than  another,  it  is 
in  the  insincere  and  artificial  state  of  society,  in  the  absence 
of  genuineness  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tone  of  social  pleasures,  in  the  discarding  of 
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innocent  entertainment  and  quiet  amusement,  and  in  the 
never-satisfied  craving  for  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the 
exciting  and  fascinating  sort. 

Such  unnatural  conditions  of  life,  on  the  part  of  woman 
especially,  have  their  sequels,  as  the  daily  newspapers  testify 
but  too  frequently.  And  as  regards  the  Jewish  woman  in 
particular,  we  cannot  boast  that  she  has  maintained  her 
traditions  of  old.  She  is  not  imbued  with  that  religious 
fervour  for  which  her  sex  in  former  ages  was  famed.  She 
seems  to  have  considerably  relaxed  her  hold  upon  the  heart- 
strings of  Judaism  and  Jewish  observance.  She  has  to  a 
large  extent  thrown  off  the  veil  of  Oriental  reserve  and  quiet 
demeanour,  and  the  home  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  so  many  of  our  Jewish  sisters. 

The  highest  eulogy  that  could  be  passed  upon  the  char- 
acter of  our  ancestress,  Sarah,  was  to  be  found  in  the  ready 
answer  which  Abraham,  her  husband,  gave  to  the  inquiry, 
"  Where  is  Sarah,  thy  wife  ?  "  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Lo,  she 
is  in  the  tent ! " — in  the  tent,  endeavouring,  by  her  works  and 
ways,  to  render  that  home-tent,  however  lowly  and  humble, 
a  very  heaven  upon  earth,  a  sanctuary  in  which  woman  is  the 
priestess.  Stated  in  brief,  this  is  woman's  mission ;  and 
unless  she  realises  her  mission,  how  can  she  properly  take 
her  stand  next  to  her  helpmeet  ?  How  can  she  influence  the 
destinies  of  those  placed  in  her  charge,  when  she  passes  from 
the  stage  of  womanhood  into  that  of  motherhood  ? 

Unless  the  Jewish  maiden  has  been  impressed  with  the 
sterling  duties  of  early  life,  unless  she  has  herself  acquired 
the  knowledge  that  life  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  pleasures, 
and  that  there  is  a  serious  side  to  existence,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  she  will  one  day  discharge  her  obligations  to 
her  children,  by  making  them  understand  that  true  earthly 
life  means  the  exercise  of  the  habits  of  industry,  of  useful- 
ness, of  goodness  and  kindness ;  and  that  in  the  due  exercise 
of  such  and  similar  qualities,  according  to  the  means  at  her 
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disposal,  will  best  be  found  the  most  potent  inward  satis- 
faction and  a  foretaste  of  Heaven's  approval? 

"  To  be  man's  tender  mate  was  woman  born — and  in  obey- 
ing Nature  she  best  serves  the  purposes  of  Heaven." 

"  Her  office  ...  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming,  as  is  meet  and  fit, 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each." 

Can  there  be  a  nobler  prerogative  ?  Can  immortality  be 
more  easily  secured? 

Be  it  the  ambition  of  every  daughter  of  Israel  to  attain  this 
end  !  Be  this  the  reward  of  every  Jewish  mother,  namely,  to 
show  forth  by  her  life-course,  as  did  our  mother  Sarah  of  old, 
the  goodness  of  beauty  and  the  beauty  of  goodness ! 


THE   RAINBOW 

I  WAS  on  the  public  way  a  few  days  ago,  returning  from 
following  the  mortal  remains  of  a  sister-in-faith  to  their 
last  resting-place  on  earth  ;  the  sky  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
as  dark  and  full  of  gloom  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  children 
and  relatives  of  the  departed  one,  when  suddenly,  and  in 
an  instant,  the  dark  clouds  broke,  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
descended,  and  the  sun  shone  forth.  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  saw  a  brilliant  arch  of  concentric  colours  stretch- 
ing across  the  expanse  of  the  heavens.  It  was  a  rainbow.  I 
thereupon  thought  of  the  Being  man  nDir^'whoremembereth, 
and  is  faithful  to  His  covenant "  ;  and  it  occurred  to  my  mind, 
occupied  at  the  moment  with  solemn  reflections,  that  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  was  shown  in  no  more  significant  a  manner 
than  in  the /act  that  life  itself  was  an  alternation  of  light 
and  shade,  of  sunshine  and  darkness,  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
that  though  "weeping  may  tarry  for  the  evening,  yet  joy 
may  enter  in  the  morning." 

Let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  this  day  to  the 
rainbow  as  seen  in  the  Sabbath  portion  we  have  just  read, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  chapter  ix.,  verses  12  to  15. 

"  And  God  said,  This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  I 
make  between  Me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  for  perpetual  generations.  I  have  set  My  bow  in 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  of  a  covenant  between 
Me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring 
a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the 

cloud,  and  I  will  remember  My  covenant  .  ."  .  and  the  waters 
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shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh."  You 
will  have  observed,  brethren,  that  I  translated  the  words  in 
verse  13  pyn  Tiru  TiK>p  ntf,  not  as  the  Authorised  or  Revised 
Anglican  Version  has  it,  "  I  do  set,"  but  "  I  have  set  My  bow 
in  the  cloud."  We  cannot  believe  that  the  phenomenon  itself 
was  something  new,  the  bow  must  have  existed  as  soon  as 
the  world  came  into  existence  (why  naron  KDV  }D  Tim  TiK>p  nx 
Zohar^  Bereshitti).  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  as  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Ethics,  it  was  one  of  the  ten 
objects  which  had  their  origin  in  the  interval  between  the 
close  of  the  work  of  creation  and  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Sabbath. 

But  just  as  mankind  in  general  had  ignored  the  Being  who 
called  all  things  into  existence,  so  they  were  insensible  to  the 
existence  of  the  bow  itself.  Now,  however,  after  the  Deluge, 
the  bow  was  to  have  a  real  significance — it  was  to  be  the  sign 
of  a  covenant  of  peace  which  God  made  with  man,  never 
again  to  destroy  the  earth  in  the  manner  as  heretofore. 

pjo  Tin:  TIB>P  nx,  "  My  bow  I  did  once  put  in  the  cloud," 
namely,  at  the  hour  of  creation  ;  but  now  it  is  to  serve  a 
second  purpose,  not  alone  the  physical,  but  also  a  moral 
purpose :  nni  ni&6  nrvni,  "It  shall  become  the  sign  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

"  Science,  the  intellectual  handmaid  of  religion,  has  blended 
to  a  certain  extent  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  causes  of 
this  beautiful  phenomenon  with  our  feeling  of  wonder  and 
devotion.  She  has  traced,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  laws  of 
that  beneficent  and  most  subtle  material  or  influence,  light ; 
but  in  tracing  the  laws  of  light  as  far  as  she  can,  Science  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  with  reverence  that  the  principle  or 
element  of  light  is  itself  unexplained.  ...  In  doing  this, 
science  has  not  robbed  the  rainbow  of  its  beauty  or  mystery 
or  divinity,  but  has  only  made  the  beauty  apparent  to  the 
intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  removed  the  mystery  one 
step  farther  back  towards  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  that 
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step  has  made  the  Divinity  Himself  the  nearer  to  our 
souls." 

The  bow  in  the  heavens  was  to  be  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
of  peace  with  the  world  of  man. 

But  how  ?  It  was  to  be  the  sign  of  the  covenant  by  means 
of  the  peace  which  would  be  brought  into  the  world  at  the 
hands  of  religion.  The  bow  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  religious 
duty,  God's  reminder  to  man  to  lead  a  life  of  beauty,  of 
holiness,  and  purity,  and  thus  ensure  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  human  existence. 

The  Being  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
one  day,  knew  how  Abraham,  the  man  of  faith,  would 
arise,  and  lead  men's  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
holy  and  heavenly ;  how  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  would 
arise  ;  how  generations  yet  unborn,  how  the  righteous  ones 
of  all  future  times,  would  labour  in  the  task  of  leading 
men's  minds  to  a  higher  conception  concerning  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all,  to  nobler  thoughts  upon  man's  aim 
and  mission  in  life,  to  the  vanity  of  devoting  ourselves 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  demands  and  delusions  of  the 
life  on  earth,  without  attempting  to  render  ourselves 
worthy,  by  a  course  of  preparation  here,  of  the  promised 
delights  of  a  future  existence. 

The  bond  between  heaven  and  earth  was  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was  to 
be  the  sign  of  this  covenant. 

Aye,  dear  friends,  and  even  to  this  day  it  may  serve  as 
the  sign  whereby  we  may  recognise  a  religious  life,  if  we 
observe  more  closely  its  nature  and  constitution ;  for,  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  says  of  wisdom, 
so  may  it  be  said  of  religion,  which  is  the  highest  wisdom  : 
4(  It  is  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty,  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  un- 
spotted mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
His  goodness."  If  religion  be  not  a  mere  phrase  but  a  living 
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force,  it  will  influence  and  mould  our  conduct  as  regards 
every  thought,  word,  or  deed,  the  sum  total  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  mortal  man. 

Now  what  are  the  lessons  which  are  taught  us  by  a 
closer  observation  of  the  bow  in  the  heavens?  You  are 
all  aware  that  the  rainbow  consists  of  seven  chief  or 
primary  colours,  the  bands  of  colour  merging  almost  im- 
perceptibly into  one  another.  They  are :  RED,  ORANGE, 
YELLOW,  GREEN,  BLUE,  INDIGO,  VIOLET.  And  thus  I 
would  bid  you  realise  to-day  that  religion,  though  not 
divisible  into  parts,  may  yet  be  represented  by  a  series 
of  virtues,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  merge  into  each 
other,  and  the  sum-total  of  which  would  go  to  make  up  a 
truly  religious  life. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  (owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  hour)  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  these 
seven  cardinal  virtues ;  to  dwell  exhaustively  upon  their 
importance  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  time  at  my  command  as  for  the  artist  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  faithfully  upon  the  canvas  the 
glorious  tints  of  the  heavenly  bow. 

The  uppermost  colour  of  the  rainbow  is  RED,  and  so 
the  chief  of  all  virtues  is  love,  for  do  we  not  speak  of 
the  "-purple  light  of  love,"  and  "  love's  devoted  flame,"  of 
its  "  holy  flame  which  for  ever  burneth,  coming  from 
heaven,  to  heaven  returneth  "  ? 

The  love,  however,  of  which  we  speak  is  that  "true 
love"  which  is  "the  gift  that  God  has  given  to  man 
alone  beneath  the  heavens :  "  that  love  which  is  "  the  secret 
sympathy,  the  silver  link,  the  silken  tie,  which  binds  heart  to 
heart,  and  mind  to  mind."  We  are  thinking  of  that  love 
which,  as  a  zone,  encircles  the  members  of  a  household  in 
one  close  bond  of  union,  intertwines  the  hearts  of  husband 
and  wife,  unites  the  interests  of  brother  and  sister,  binds 
parent  to  child,  and  lifts  the  heart  of  the  child  to  the  parent 
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We  are  thinking  of  that  love  which  raises  the  soul  of 
man  and  attaches  it  to  its  heavenly  origin,  which  evi- 
dences itself  in  actions  that  are  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven. 

We  are  thinking  of  that  "  pity  which  is  akin  to  love," 
which  "melts  the  mind  to  love,"  and  "swells  the  tide  of 
love " — that  pity  on  behalf  of  our  poorer  fellow-creatures 
— that  large  section  of  humanity,  which  oft  deems  itself 
deserted  and  forlorn  in  the  world's  broad  field  of  action, 
uncheered  by  the  love  of  humankind,  regarded  but  too 
often  as  intruders  by  those  whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  to 
run  the  race  for  wealth. 

Oh,  brethren,  when  we  speak  of  love  we  do  not  mean  the 
love  of  self,  evidenced  in  selfishness,  avarice,  and  greed, 
though  in  extending  our  sympathy  and  love  to  the  wider 
circle  of  humanity  we  should  not  neglect  the  duties  we 
owe  unto  ourselves. 

Now,  if  love  is  to  be  a  virtue  instead  of  a  failing,  a  source 
of  strength  and  not  a  form  of  weakness,  it  must  be  aided  by 
truth,  of  which  the  second  colour  of  the  rainbow — ORANGE  or 
GOLDEN — is  the  symbol.  "  Great  is  truth  and  mighty  above 
all  things,"  and  who  would  not  join  in  the  aspiration  of 
England's  bard? — 

"Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give  ; 
And  in  the  light  of  Truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live." 

But  "  What  is  Truth  "  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked 
before  to-day  ;  and  the  reply  that  has  oft  been  given  to  the 
question  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  has  been,  the 
contentions  and  strifes  which  have  divided  the  world  of  man 
in  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 

If,  however,  we  would  that  the  search  after  Truth  be  the 
blessing  which  it  might  be,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that 
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"  Truth  in  itself  is  like  the  light  shining  from  the  sun  :  in  the 
aspects  of  it  (as  seen  reflected  from  the  minds  of  men)  it 
assumes  different  hues  and  colours — the  same  as  the  sun's 
light  when  it  shines  upon  objects  through  different  coloured 
mediums." 

If  man  would  but  remember  that,  though  Truth  itself, 
absolute  unerring  Truth,  does  not  vary,  yet  the  aspects  of 
Truth  may  vary,  the  difference  being  due  simply  to  the 
reflecting  medium — what  bitterness  would  be  saved  to  the 
world,  what  acerbities  would  be  removed,  what  strength 
would  accrue  to  the  bond  of  love  which  should  hold  all  men's 
hearts  together ! 

All  we  know  on  earth,  and  all  we  need  to  know,  is  that 
beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  is  beauty ;  it  is  the  beauty  which 
results  from  the  harmonious  blending  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  from  a  just  correspondence  between  our  outer  and 
our  inner  life,  from  a  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  equity, 
integrity,  and  justice. 

This  is  the  virtue  preached  by  the  third  hue  of  the  rainbow 
— YELLOW,  type  of  justice.  Let  us  be  just  and  honest,  it 
says,  unflinching  in  our  love  of  truth,  unyielding  when  a 
principle  is  at  stake,  unswerving  from  the  path  of  rectitude ; 
and  though  our  course  on  earth  may  not  be  blessed  with  the 
world's  possessions — though  our  passage  through  life  may  be 
up  the  steep  and  rugged  path,  yet  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  Heaven,  let  us  suffer  the  inward 
satisfaction  of  our  conscience  to  sustain  and  animate  us  in 
the  hour  of  our  distress  and  despair.  Let  us  raise  our  eyes 
on  high  and  behold  the  refreshing  GREEN  of  the  rainbow — 
the  central  hue  of  all,  whispering  as  it  does  soothing  hope  and 
pious  trust  in  God. 

And  what,  brethren,  is  life  without  hope  ? 

Ask  the  toiling  working-man  who  labours  from  early 
morn  to  dewy  eve,  earning  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  bare  necessaries  of  existence  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  !     Does  he  not  hope  for  better  times  and  a  brighter 
prospect  ? 

Ask  the  husbandman  whose  crops  have  been  blighted,  and 
with  the  crops  his  year's  outlook  ;  ask  the  man  of  commerce, 
whose  speculations  and  investments  have  taken  an  adverse 
turn,  whether,  if  he  would  live,  he  dare  give  up  sweet 
hope. 

Ask  those  who,  by  a  sudden  and  heavy  stroke,  are  called 
upon  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  near  and  dear  one,  who,  in  the 
first  convulsive  agony  of  grief,  might  have  deemed  themselves 
deserted  and  forlorn  in  the  wide  world — ask  these  whether 
hope  and  trust  in  God  is  not  able  to  assuage  their  grief  and 
soothe  their  sorrow,  and  soften  the  wound  which  at  first 
seemed  never  able  to  be  healed !  Ask,  lastly,  our  poor 
Russian  brother,  driven  from  corner  to  corner  at  the  hands  of 
the  oppressor,  as  an  outcast  tossed  upon  the  angry  waves  of 
the  ocean,  denied  the  very  rights  of  humanity  in  lands  in 
which  he  thought  to  find  rest  for  the  s&le  of  his  foot — ask 
him  whether  life  would  be  endurable,  with  all  its  hardships 
and  cruelties,  were  the  anticipations  and  comforts  of  hope 
denied  him  ! 

How  happy  for  man  that  "  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast "  !  But  hope,  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  is  not 
hope  unless  the  emotion  develops  into  the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy, never-failing,  never-ending:  in  the  dreary  night  of 
adversity,  ever  having  before  our  eyes  the  BLUE  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  which  bids  us  hope  on,  toil  on,  confiding  in 
the  almighty  goodness  of  God  ;  and  in  the  bright  days  of 
prosperity,  still  not  forgetting  that  Supreme  Goodness,  con- 
stant in  our  confidence,  hoping  and  toiling  for  a  continuance 
of  Heaven's  bounties — aye,  even  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  sub- 
mission and  gratitude,  as  deep  as  the  deeper  blue,  INDIGO, 
in  the  coloured  arch  of  heaven. 

Ah!  brethren,  how  great  a  need  is  there  at  the  present 
day  for  firmness  and  constancy  in  our  attachment  to  the 
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Faith  of  our  fathers !  How  many  temptations  and  allure- 
ments are  held  out  to  draw  the  Jew  away  from  his  cherished 
belief!  What  indifference  and  callousness  exist  in  the  midst 
of  our  community  as  regards  the  observance  of  those  pre- 
cepts which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
old !  What  vaunting  and  arrogant  ignorance  is  manifest 
among  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  and  objects  of  the  time-honoured  ceremonies  of  our 
religion  ! 

Oh,  for  a  spark  of  that  true  and  constant  faith  which 
breathed  in  the  hearts  of  our  Fathers  of  old,  amid  the 
temptations  and  enticements  to  which  they  were  exposed  ! 
Oh,  for  a  spark  of  that  firmness  and  constancy  which 
animated  and  sustained  the  martyrs  of  our  race  amid  the 
cruel  ordeals  under  which  they  proclaimed,  with  their  last 
breath,  the  universal  Fatherhood  and  Unity  of  God ! 

"  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  in  humility  with  thy  God?" 

Humility!  What  a  noble  attribute  !  The  very  origin  and 
foundation  of  a  truly  religious  life,  typified  in  very  deed  by 
the  VIOLET,  the  lowest  of  the  primary  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Humility,  not  pride ;  diffidence,  not  conceit ;  meekness,  not 
presumption  ; — if  we  but  held  before  our  mind's  eye  this  one 
idea  throughout  the  whole  of  our  existence,  what  difficulties 
would  disappear,  what  evils  would  be  averted,  how  much 
better  for  the  progress  of  the  world,  how  much  better  for  the 
happiness  of  man !  "  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  be  found  in  humility."  True  greatness  often 
springs  from  humility  ;  there  is  no  true  greatness  without  it ; 
for  though,  as  the  violet  of  the  rainbow,  it  is  the  lowliest  of 
all  virtues  and  the  faintest  in  hue,  sometimes  half  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  man,  yet  in  modest  stillness  its  influence 
is  felt,  and,  though  dwelling  in  secret,  it  worketh  out  life's 
greatest  aims.  No  small  reward  for  the  exercise  of  this 
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virtue,  is  the  promise  foretold  by  the  psalmist  of  old — "  The 
humble  shall  inherit  the  land,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in 
the  abundance  of  peace." 

Looked  at  from  the  earth  below,  the  bow  in  the  cloud 
teaches  that  all  virtue  begins  with  humility  and  ends  in 
love ;  starting  from  humility  among  men,  it  terminates  in 
the  love  of  Heaven. 

"  The  bow  in  the  cloud !  Who  has  not  revelled  in  its 
beauty,  adored  its  mystery  ?  ...  To  all  perceptive  minds  it  is 
for  ever  as  the  bow  of  God — His  symbol  in  the  sky  ;  type  of 
His  all-circling  providence,  radiant  image  of  His  all-endearing 
love,  emblem  of  the  mixed  sunlight  and  storm  of  life,  of 
the  darkening  sorrows  and  soft-brightening  hopes  of  our 
hearts ! " 

Such,  then,  dear  friends,  are  the  various  shades  of  the 
rainbow,  such  are  the  several  virtues  which  they  would 
inculcate. 

Be  humble,  faithful,  and  constant,  ever  confiding  in  Heaven  ; 
be  just  and  truthful,  and  loving  unto  each  other  ;  suffer  these 
qualities,  or  elements,  to  be  blended  together,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  life  of  goodness,  a  life  of  true  religion. 

As  the  seven  colours  of  the  bow  co-mingling  with  one 
another  will  produce  the  pure  white  light,  so  will  the  exercise 
on  earth  of  such  and  similar  qualities  be  the  means  of 
producing  habits  and  actions  tending  to  a  life  of  purity, 
brightness,  and  innocence — as  light  and  bright  as  the  interior 
of  this  sacred  edifice,  which  you  have  reared  to  the  glory  of 
your  Maker,  and  in  which  you  assemble  to  be  enlightened 
upon  the  truths  of  religion. 

May  this  house  ever  continue  to  be  devoted  to  its  solemn 
and  sublime  purpose ;  may  its  ministers  and  leaders  be 
strengthened  in  their  sacred  mission  by  the  grace  and  good- 
ness of  Heaven  ;  and  may  the  members  of  this  congregation 
be  inspired  with  religious  fervour  and  true  zeal,  aided  by 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  to  work  together 
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for  the  common  cause  of  that  Judaism  so  dear  to  our  hearts  ; 
until  the  time  when  there  will  be  rebuilded  the  great  and 
holy  House — to  the  glory  of  God,  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
holiness.  Amen ! 


LIGHT  AND  LOVE 

(The  New  West  End  Synagogue,  Day  of  Atonement,  1906) 

"  Lord,  I  would  rather  stand 
A  keeper  at  Thy  gate, 
Than  on  the  king's  right  hand, 
In  tents  of  worldly  state  ; 
One  day  within  Thy  courts,  one  day, 
Is  worth  a  thousand  cast  away." 

THE  silent  confession  made  by  every  one  who  appears  in  our 
midst  on  this  great  Day  of  Kippur!  We  may  not  all  be 
swayed  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  mighty  import  of  this 
solemn  occasion ;  we  do  not  all  equally  recognise  the  in- 
fluence which  this  day  might  exert  upon  us  and  those 
dependent  on  us  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  most  hardened  or 
callous  hearts,  in  the  least  Jewish  heart,  there  must  yet  be 
some  faint  lingering  thought  and  belief,  that  "  one  day  within 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  one  day,  is  worth  a  thousand  cast 
away." 

If  we  would  only  use  this  day  to  the  utmost  advantage ! 
If  our  temporary  withdrawal  from  everything  material  would 
but  lead  our  minds  into  spiritual  grooves,  and  help  us  to 
found  a  course  of  action  which  would  satisfy  us  that  we  are 
making  some  real  advance  in  life — in  other  words,  that  we 
are  getting  something  of  real  value  out  of  life  ! 

Philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  adequately  what  is  the  meaning  of  'life ',  what  is  its 
true  purpose. 

123 
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Whatever  else  it  may  be,  one  thing  is  quite  certain, — Life 
means  Influence.  The  resultant  (to  use  a  mathematical  term) 
of  the  conditions  of  any  human  existence  is  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  upon  those  nearest  to  it,  and  indirectly  upon 
the  world  itself. 

How  grave  a  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  with  each 
individual  to  shape  his  or  her  life-course  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  of  morality  and  religion  which  will 
secure  those  conditions  that  will  bring  happiness  to  each, 
and  at  the  same  time  advance  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  ! 


"  O,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  disencumbered  plan  ! 
It  stands,  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Conspicuous,  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 
Stand  the  soul-quick'ning  words — BELIEVE  AXD  LIVE." 


We  Jews  are  not  called  upon  to  "  believe  "  anything  that  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  our  reason,  no  complex  theories  as  to 
the  foundation  of  our  creed.  Whatever  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  performance  of  our  beautiful  simple  religion ; 
whatever  the  excrescences  that,  in  later  times,  have  grown 
up  around  the  central  stem  of  Judaism  ;  and  whatever  the 
exaggerated  form  in  which  many  of  our  splendid  ceremonies 
and  observances  are  carried  out  by  those  among  us  who 
understand  not ;  yet  the  Jewish  Religion,  our  belief  as  Jews 
(properly  understood,  and  rationally  observed)  is  sufficient  to 
afford  the  best  inward  satisfaction  to  the  individual  creature, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish,  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
at  large,  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  the  loftiest 
purity,  the  best  form  of  practical  morality,  and  the  highest 
aspirations  of  religion. 

In  the  words  of  an  American  essayist : 
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"What  a  day  dawns,  when  we  have  taken  to  heart  the 
doctrine  of  faith  !  to  prefer  .  .  .  being  to  doing  ;  being  to 
seeing ;  logic  to  rhythm  and  to  display  ;  the  year  to  the 
day ;  the  life  to  the  year  ;  character  to  performance ;  and 
have  come  to  know  that  justice  will  be  done  us." 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  born  Jews,  to  boast  that  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  confessing  ourselves  Jews,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether  our  children 
know  anything  concerning  Judaism,  indifferent  as  to  whether 
our  children  receive  any  religious  satisfaction  whatsoever.  The 
result  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  it  is  as  sure  as  the  corn  which 
springs  up  from  the  grain  of  seed. 

I  came  across  a  concrete  example  of  this  statement  in  the 
course  of  a  recent  visit  to  a  continental  city.  Enquiring 
after  the  family  of  a  certain  Jewish  banker,  I  was  told  that 
during  the  past  few  years  all  the  children  had  married  out  of 
the  Faith,  and  had  embraced  Christianity.  In  conversation 
with  the  grandparent  of  these  young  ladies  (herself  still  a 
conforming  Jewess),  I  learnt  that  her  son's  children  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  anything  Jewish  in 
their  father's  house  ;  in  fact,  that  they  had  never  been  brought 
up  to  any  form  of  religion  whatsoever :  the  consequence  was, 
that  when  they  were  led  to  the  Source  of  Love  and  Light  by 
means  of  some  form  of  religion,  it  mattered  not  which,  they 
eagerly  embraced  the  communion  which  gave  them  that 
spiritual  satisfaction  which  (through  the  negligence  of  the 
father)  they  had  never,  in  the  course  of  their  existence,  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Judaism. 

Can  we,  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  fully  estimate  the  result 
of  such  conduct  ?  and  yet  we  know  that  the  instance  which 
I  have  cited  is  but  one  of  many,  not  only  abroad,  but  here  in 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community. 

Home  religion  is  what  is  vital  to  Judaism  ;  the  practice 
of  our  precepts  in  the  family  circle,  is  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  wish  Judaism  to  continue  and  flourish. 
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Religion  proper  you  will  never  learn  from  a  text-book, 
unless  it  be  from  the  text-book  of  experience  and  practical 
observation  ;  your  children  will  never  learn  religion  from  a 
teacher,  or  in  a  literary  society,  or  even  in  a  religion  class, 
if  they  have  no  opportunities  of  having  those  teachings 
brought  vividly  before  their  eyes  as  object-lessons  in  their 
own  homes. 

Other  pursuits  may  be  learnt  theoretically,  and  in  an 
academic  way ;  but  the  Jewish  religion,  with  its  various 
signs  and  symbols,  if  it  is  to  be  evidenced  in  the  future 
career  of  the  Jew  and  Jewess,  must  be  stamped  and 
engraven  upon  the  impressionable  heart  of  the  child 
by  the  slow,  sure  method  of  home  training  and  home 
example. 

I  touched  upon  the  terms  "  Light "  and  "  Love "  as 
embracing,  perhaps  in  the  most  concise  manner,  the  very 
aim  and  purpose  of  religion,  in  epitome,  the  satisfaction  and 
comforts  of  true  religion. 

What  does  Judaism  itself  teach  with  regard  to  this 
doctrine  ?  Ideals  not  one  whit  less  exalted  and  inspiriting 
than  Christianity  or  any  other  faith.  It  is  a  prescribed  rule 
in  our  Liturgy,  that  the  declaration  contained  in  the  most 
vital  formula  of  Judaism,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  One  " — these  words  of  the  Shema,  have 
to  be  preceded  by  two  special  benedictions,  if  we,  as  Jews, 
wish  to  fulfil  our  duty  by  the  recital.  It  is  not  sufficient,  say 
our  Sages,  that  we  rehearse  aloud  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Unity  alone ;  we  have,  first,  to  be  impressed  with  the  two 
all-important  ideas  concerning  our  God,  whose  Unity  we  are 
about  to  proclaim  ;  and  these  ideas  are  that  He  is  the 
Source  of  Light  and  the  Source  of  Love — the  Light  and 
Love  which  obtain  in  the  world  tnniKDn  iw  'n  nnN  *jm 
"Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  Greatest  the  forms  of  Light" 
:  ti%r6«  'n  uranx  rm  nans  "  With  abounding  Love  hast  Thou 
loved  us,  O  Lord  our  God  !  " 
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Who  of  us,  dear  brethren,  could  fail  to  think  of  these  two 
cardinal  supports  of  the  world  on  this  day  ? 

The  Day  of  Kippur  breathes  "  Light " — it  speaks  of 
"Love."  It  is  owing  to  the  "light"  within  us — spark  of 
the  Divine  Light — which,  despite  our  proneness  to  commit 
wrong,  is  never  wholly  extinguished  in  man  ;  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  flickering  flame  within  us  that  we  bethink  ourselves, 
at  all  events  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  a  life-time,  and 
act  out  the  confession,  by  our  presence  within  this  sacred 
house,  "  One  day  within  Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  is  worth  a 
thousand  cast  away."  It  is  because  we  think  of  our  God  as 
a  God  of  "  Love,"  that  we  venture  (heavily  laden  with  guilt 
though  we  be)  to  approach  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  forgive- 
ness, and  seek  atonement  for  that  which  we  have  committed, 
or  omitted. 

These  are  no  mere  phrases,  dear  friends,  no  mere  flights 
of  poetic  fancy,  without  practical  significance  and  sug- 
gestion for  every  earth-born,  for  the  one  desirous  of  quitting 
the  world  somewhat  better  than  when  he  entered  it — or,  at 
least,  no  worse  in  purity  than  the  day  on  which  his  eyes  first 
opened  to  the  light  of  the  world. 

We  utter  the  word  "light,"  and  immediately  a  host  of 
thoughts  rises  before  the  mind.  We  think  of  the  material 
light — the  rays  of  the  sun's  light — and  we  appreciate  its  value 
when  we  contrast  "  darkness  "  with  light ;  we  think  of  the 
"light "of the  mind — the  intellectual  light — which  helps  us  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  the  beautiful  from  the 
ugly  ;  we  think  of  the  light  of  the  soul — "  wisdom  "  in  its 
true  meaning — which  discerns  good  from  evil,  and  dis- 
tinguishes right  from  wrong ;  and  we  refer  all  these 
advantages  to  the  Source  of  Life  itself,  to  Him  who  is 
nmNisn  ivr  "  Creator  of  the  various  forms  of  light "  in  the 
world. 

We  realise  that,  were  it  not  for  His  beneficent  help,  the 
"light"  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  would  soon  be  dimmed, 
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or  even  extinguished  :  the  "  light  "  of  existence  itself  is  but 
a  breath  ;  the  "  light "  of  reason  is  so  delicate  an  influence 
that  man  dare  not  boast  and  call  it  his  own,  so  soon  and  so 
frequently  do  we  see  it  withdrawn  from  his  possession ;  our 
vaunted  knowledge  is  so  limited,  our  resolutions  for  good  so 
weak  and  powerless,  that  we  cast  our  burden  upon  the 
Author  of  Life  itself,  relying  upon  His  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  to  support  us. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  message  on  this  great  day  is 
brief  and  plain.  Remembering  how  dependent  we  are  upon 
the  will  of  our  Creator  for  the  light  which  we  enjoy,  let  it 
be  our  endeavour  to  help  to  diffuse  that  light.  Let  us  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  ;  let  us  scatter  the  light  in  the  dark  places 
of  the  world  in  which  we  move ;  let  us  shed  the  rays  of 
happiness  athwart  the  path  of  misery;  let  us  bring  the 
brightness  of  comfort  into  the  haunts  of  sorrow,  and  spread 
the  sunshine  of  renewed  health  amid  the  dreariness  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering. 

This  is  the  only  true  way  in  which  we  can  acknowledge 
our  God  and  His  Unity,  and  declare  Him  as  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  Source  of  the  Light  and  Life  of  the  Universe. 

:  u»r6«  fn  unnnx  mi  mnx  "  With  abounding  Love  hast  Thou 
loved  us,  O  Lord  our  God ! " 

How  comprehensive  a  theme,  when  we  speak  of  God's 
love  ! 

It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence :  as  a  zone  it 
encircles  the  life  of  man.  "  Love  is  God's  seal  upon  the 
universe" — "It  is  the  root  of  Creation,  God's  essence; 
worlds  without  number  lie  in  His  bosom  like  children ; 
He  made  them  for  this  purpose  only.  Only  to  love,  and 
to  be  loved  again."  Indeed,  love  is  "  the  chain  that 
unites  creation  to  its  Lord:  the  centre  to  which  all  being 
gravitates,  eternal,  ever-growing,  enduring  all  ...  forgiv- 
ing all." 
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How  true  the  words  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy : — 

"Could  I  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 
Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Were  every  blade  of  grass  a  quill, 
And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade  ; 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 
Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky." 

But  there  is  a  way,  dear  friends,  to  testify  to  our  belief  in 
this  Divine  Love,  to  evidence  our  gratitude  for  this  Divine 
Love — never  withdrawn  from  the  world.  It  is  when  we 
honestly  and  practically — not  with  the  lips  alone,  but  in 
our  heart  of  hearts — join  in  the  aspiration  with  which  other 
souls  have  been  thrilled  when  they  prayed  : — 

"  O  love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art ! 
When  shall  I  find  my  willing  heart  all  taken  up  by  thee  ? 
Oh  that  it  now  were  shed  abroad  in  this  poor  stony  heart  ! 
This  only  portion,  Lord,  be  mine,  « 

Be  mine  this  better  part  !" 

Our  sacred  Law-Book  is  full  of  this  duty  which  one 
creature  owes  unto  another,  as  evidence  of  the  love  we 
bear  our  God,  in  return  for  the  never-failing  love  which 
our  God  bestows  upon  us.  But  the  one  central  leading 
pronouncement  on  the  theme  of  the  love  we  owe  unto 
our  fellow-man — one  familiar  to  all,  even  to  him  unac- 
quainted with  its  Biblical  source — is  the  precept  of  old, 
so  trite,  yet  so  priceless :  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself! " 

But,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour?  " 

Listen,  dear  friends,  and  I  will  tell  you  ;  and  may  the 
reply  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  day's  meditation, 
and  supply  us  with  thoughts  for  further  reflection  ! 

"  Thy   neighbour  ?    It  is    he  whom   thou   hast   power   to    aid    and 

bless, 

Whose   aching   heart   or  burning  brow    thy  soothing    hand  may 
press. 
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Thy  neighbour  ?    'Tis  the  fainting  poor,  whose  eye    with   want  is 

dim, 
Whom   hunger  sends  from  door   to   door ;     go    thou    and  succour 

him. 

Thy  neighbour  ?    'Tis  the  heart  bereft  of  every  earthly  gem, 
Widow  and  orphan,  helpless  left ;  go  thou  and  shelter  them. 

Oh  !  pass  not,  pass  not  heedless  by,  perhaps  thou  canst  redeem 
The  aching  heart  from  misery  ;  go  share  thy  lot  with  him ! " 


Lord  of  the  Universe,  God  of  Mercy  and  Forgiveness ! 

With  tearful  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  do  we  present 
ourselves  before  Thee  this  day,  and  seek  Thy  help  and 
pardon,  which  never  fail.  Our  frames  are  weak,  as  are 
our  resolutions  for  good :  Thou  art  our  support  and  stay 
amid  the  weakness  of  our  being.  Reckon  it  not  unto  us 
as  a  transgression,  if  our  resolutions  have  not  been  ful- 
filled during  the  past,  but  accept  Thou  our  feeble  efforts, 
and  deal  with  us  in  Thy  goodness,  and  not  according  to 
our  deserts. 

Help  Thou  us  to  throw  off  all  disguises,  and  suffer  us  to 
detect  the  errors  which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  spiritual 
regeneration;  for  we  feel,  indeed,  that  when  we  are  distant 
from  Thee  we  are  dead,  though  we  live  ;  whilst,  when  we 
are  near  unto  Thee,  we  live  even  after  death.  Fortify 
the  hearts  of  those  standing  before  Thee  this  day,  as  ser- 
vants before  their  Master,  as  children  before  their  Father  : 
may  they  grow  year  by  year  in  attachment  unto  Thee, 
so  that  none  may  ever  be  missing  from  their  Father's 
house,  or  deny  Him  the  service  which  is  due  to  the 
Master. 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  with  the  bounties  which  flow  from 
Thee  ;  bless  us  with  the  light  which  cometh  from  Thee, 
for  in  Thy  Light  shall  we  see  light ;  crown  us  still  with 
the  diadem  of  Thy  Love,  for  in  the  past  Thou  hast  loved 
us  with  abounding  love. 

10 
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O  Lord  our  God  !  This  congregation  specially  has  cause 
to  pray  for  a  continuance  of  Thy  light  and  love,  since  a 
dark  shadow  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  Syna- 
gogue :  its  beloved  and  revered  pastor  has  been  taken 
from  its  midst,  and  the  fervent  ministrations  of  a  de- 
voted worker  now  remain  to  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions but  as  a  sweet,  soothing  memory.  Be  Thou  with 
the  bereaved  congregation,  with  those  bewailing  the  loss 
of  a  loving  husband  and  self-sacrificing  parent. 

Remember  us  all  on  this  day  of  our  contrition ;  and 
send,  we  beseech  Thee,  health  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the 
sorrowing,  strength  to  the  weak,  faith  to  the  doubting ; 
send  inward  satisfaction  to  the  truly  penitent,  to  those 
awaiting  the  sweet  solace  wrought  by  Thy  forgiveness 
alone.  Amen,  Amen ! 


THE    THREE    DUTIES 

(The  Bayswater  Synagogue,   Day  of  Atonement,  1 901) 

WE  shall  take  as  the  basis  of  our  reflections,  on  this  great 
and  holy  Day,  a  passage  selected  neither  from  the  Law  nor 
the  Prophets,  nor  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves,  but 
from  the  daily  Prayer  Book,  from  the  liturgy  prescribed  for 
the  Sabbath-eve,  being  itself  an  excerpt  from  the  Rabbinic 
work  called  the  Mishna,  the  substratum  of  the  Talmud. 

We  read  in  that  portion  of  the  Mishna  dealing  with  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  the  following  words :  nnm  7 
TIN  v*?nn  •  Dnany  •  om^y  •  risen  ny  mv  my  irva  -pro  TO^  DTK 
:tin  "Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  say  to  his  household  on 
Sabbath-eve,  towards  dusk,  these  three  things  :  '  Have  ye 
separated  the  tithe?  Have  ye  made  the  Erub?  Kindle 
the  lamp!"' 

"  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? "  I  imagine  I  hear  someone 
say. 

"  Can  these  words  of  Rabbinic  dictum  convey  to  us  some 
living  application  on  this  august  Day  of  Kippur?" 

Indeed  they  can,  dear  brothers  and  sisters ! 

Our  Sages  have  observed  that  Holy  Writ,  owing  to  its 
succinctness,  contains  not  a  single  expression,  nay,  not  even 
a  single  letter,  which  is  superfluous,  and  which  was  not 
intended  to  teach  some  important  lesson ;  even  dry  names, 
say  they,  dare  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  may  point  some 
moral,  or  impart  some  wholesome  truth. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  let  us  consider  the  passage  of 
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the  Mishna  which  we  have  cited  ;  let  us  read  between  the 
lines,  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  these  seemingly  dry 
words ;  and  may  Heaven  bless  our  meditation ! 

"  Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  say,,  within  his  house  on 
Sabbath-eve,  towards  dusk,  these  three  things :  '  Have  ye 
given  the  tithe?  Have  ye  made  the  Erub?  Kindle  the 
lamp!"' 

The  "  Erub  "  was  an  expedient  instituted  by  the  Rabbis  of 
old,  whereby,  previous  to  the  Sabbath,  outlying  districts  were 
brought  within  the  range  and  radius  of  the  walking-distance 
permitted  to  be  reached  on  the  Sabbath-day  itself. 

The  Sabbath-day — the  day  of  rest — following  upon  the 
six  days  of  labour,  has  not  inaptly  been  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
future  life — the  life  which  we  believe  awaits  us  as  we  throw 
off  the  bonds  of  mortality  ;  the  life  which  we  believe  the  soul 
lives  when  disenthralled  from  the  trammels  of  the  body. 
And  if  the  life  hereafter  be  metaphorically  represented  by 
the  Sabbath,  then  indeed  the  life  on  earth — our  present 
state  of  existence — might  well  be  styled  "  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath." 

Our  Sages,  forsooth,  looked  upon  future  existence  as  a 
state  of  "  one  long  Sabbath,  and  an  interminable  day  of  rest/' 
Dn^>iyn  »»nb  nnUDI  mtJ>  ta^  DV  and  they  have  encouraged  us 
to  hope  that,  if  we  labour  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  we 
shall  enjoy,  on  the  Sabbath  itself,  the  reward  of  our  labours. 

"  Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  refer  within  his  house  on  the 
Sabbath-eve,  towards  dusk,  to  three  things  :  to  ask  concerning 
these  three  duties, '  How  about  the  tithe  ?  How  about  the 
Erub?  Kindle  the  lamp!"' 

While  man  is  yet  i;v2  "pna  "  within  his  house,"  whilst  yet 
in  this  tenement  of  clay,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  in  this 
world,  before  he  be  called  away  to  leave  it,  rorn  ny  rat?  my 
on  the  eve  of  the  long  Sabbath,  before  the  Sabbath  of 
future  life  supervenes  upon  him,  before  the  "  darkness  "  of  the 
grave  overtakes  him,  aye,  even  if  not  before,  yet  at  least 
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roen  nr  "  whilst  the  dusky "  clouds  of  old  age  are  gather- 
ing over  his  head,  man  should  put  certain  questions  to  him- 
self, questions  which  are  vital  towards  securing  peace  of  mind 
in  this  world,  and  the  unknown  delights  of  the  world  that  is 
to  come. 

During  this  life  DTK  "mortal  man"  should  enquire  of 
himself,  "  How  do  I  observe  the  duties  of  existence,  and  fulfil 
the  demands  which  reason  and  religion  make  upon  me?" 

"  Do  I,  by  my  course  of  action  here  in  this  world,  fit  myself 
for  the  Sabbath  of  the  future  ?  " 

DQTJJH  "Do  I  give  the  tithe,  bestowing  charity  according 
to  my  means,  exercising  charity  in  its  true  and  full  spirit, 
in  its  wider  application  ?  " 

Efl^Ty  "  Do  I  properly  discharge  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  me  during  this  eve  of  the  coming  Sabbath,  by  realising 
the  lesson  which  the  ceremonial  of  the  '  Erub '  might  teach 
me  ?  namely,  the  possibility  of  drawing  that  which  is  distant 
nearer  to  me,  by  including  districts  and  precincts  far  off 
within  the  range  of  my  own  personal  influence,  by  realising 
the  value  of  the  fellowship  and  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and 
by  helping  to  hasten  the  time  when  unrest  and  strife  shall 
cease  in  the  world  ?  " 

-\3n  n§t  ^>-jn  "What  about  the  duty,  kindle  the  light?  the 
task  of  trimming  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  feeding  the  light  of 
instruction  ?  " 

These  three  points,  dear  brethren,  are  surely  of  sufficient 
moment  to  engage  our  thoughts  on  the  most  solemn  day  of 
the  year ;  and  unless  we  be  cowards,  we  should  not  avoid  the 
reflection.  Let  me  repeat  them  :  Charity  in  its  widest  aspect ; 
Individual  and  Mutual  Responsibility  ;  and  Education. 

Were  I  to  address  you  for  hours,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  touch  even  the  fringe  of  the  subjects  suggested  by 
these  three  expressions ;  but  on  a  day  like  this,  when  the 
true  Confession  is  the  confession  which  we,  silently  and 
conscience-stricken,  make  unto  our  own  selves ;  when  the 
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only  atonement  consists  in  the  pious  resolve  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, which  is  a  matter  between  man  and  God  alone ;  on  a 
day  like  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  go  into 
details,  that  I  should  do  more  than  throw  out  hints  and 
suggestions,  leaving  it  to  you  to  preach  to  yourselves  the 
lessons  and  the  warnings  conveyed  in  these  three  all- 
important  reminders  of  man's  duty  in  life. 

Yet  we  would  ask,  What  is  Charity? 

At  the  sound  of  the  word,  many  of  us  no  doubt  think  only 
of  the  giving  of  alms  and  material  help  to  those  in  need. 
But,  however  good  in  itself,  however  imperative,  it  is  only  one 
phase  of  charity,  and  it  might  even  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
the  best  and  truest  form  of  charity. 

True  charity  includes  so  much  more,  especially  charity  of 
heart  and  liberality  of  spirit.  According  to  its  etymology,  it 
would  mean  "regard  and  love,  good-will  and  benevolence," 
"  liberality  in  judging  of  men  and  their  works,"  "  a  disposition 
which  inclines  men  to  put  the  best  construction  on  the  words 
and  actions  of  others." 

True  charity  consists  .in  the  practice  of  never  doing  an 
unkind  deed,  or  saying  an  unkind  word,  to  wound  or  vex  the 
susceptibilities  of  others ;  in  fine,  it  preaches  "  the  tear  of 
sympathy — the  milk  of  human  kindness." 

But  "charity"  oft  implies  self-denial,  self-sacrifice.  And 
it  is  in  this  connection  that  eleemosynary  help  may  have  a 
virtue  all  its  own. 

The  giving  of  alms — "  charity  "  in  the  narrow  and  restricted 
sense,  in  which  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  take 
it — in  order  to  be  of  some  value  to  one's  self,  beyond 
merely  benefiting  the  recipient,  must  include  sacrifice.  As 
it  has  been  said  of  "love,"  so  it  might  be  said  of 
"  charity  "  :— 

"Divine  is  charity  .  .  .  and  can  be  bought  with  nothing 
but  with  self." 

What  awakening  of  the  better  qualities  in  man  is  called 
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forth,  when  the  wealthy  person  (who  cannot  make  use  of  even 
the  interest  which  his  estate  yields)  signs  a  paltry  cheque  to 
dismiss  the  applicant  for  assistance  ? 

What  virtue  is  there  in  giving  the  proverbial  guinea,  or 
half-guinea  donation,  when  you  can  give  twenty  times  as 
much  without  feeling  the  loss? 

To  "  give  charity  "  truly  implies  "  sacrifice,"  and  should  be 
in  proportion  to  one's  means. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  reminded  of  two  contrasting  experi- 
ences which  I  had  during  the  past  year.  In  the  one 
instance,  having  applied  to  a  friend  of  mine  on  behalf  of  a 
certain  charity,  I  was  assured,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  he  had  of  late  contributed  so  many  large  sums  to  diverse 
objects  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  unable  to  do  more, 
Nay,  furthermore,  in  order  to  contribute  a  fairly  large 
donation  to  a  certain  institution  which  he  named,  his  wife 
had  cheerfully  abandoned  the  idea  upon  which  she  had  already 
set  her  mind,  of  purchasing  a  new  horse  for  her  carriage. 

This  was  true  charity  ;  it  involved  a  sacrifice  of  self. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  scarcely  as  pleasant,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  the  experience  is  most  exceptional  in  my 
case.  Applying  on  behalf  of  a  pet  charity  of  mine,  I  was 
answered  that  the  lady  had  already,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
helped  by  personal  effort  some  branch  of  the  said  movement, 
though  she  had  not  even  confessed  to  having  contributed  any 
sum  herself.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  drawn  along 
the  streets  of  London  in  a  carriage  with  one  horse  :  the  very 
next  day,  I  observed  her  being  driven  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses. 

In  this  instance  there  was  neither  charity  nor  sacrifice. 

Dear  friends,  there  are  many  failings  in  the  human  heart  ; 
but  the  most  despicable,  perhaps,  of  all  is  selfishness,  self- 
interest,  begrudging  others  that  to  which  they  have  a  right ; 
acting  according  to  the  principle  (or  rather  want  of  principle), 
"  Mine  is  mine,  and  that  which  is  thine  is  also  mine." 
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I  am  naturally  only  speaking  of  persons  who  have 
abundant  means,  when  I  say  that  the  "  giving  of  charity " 
should  be  greater  than  it  is,  and  more  in  proportion  to  one's 
income. 

If  the  wealthy  came  into  closer  contact  with  poverty,  and 
realised  the  true  extent  of  want  and  the  necessity  for 
remedial  measures,  then  they  would  be  roused  to  more 
generous  action  ;  they  would  interest  themselves  in  some 
department  of  charity,  some  worthy  cause  ;  they  would  set 
about  taking  up  in  real  earnest  the  work  of  some  special 
movement,  some  favourite  institution ;  they  would  labour 
to  be  of  some  practical  and  lasting  benefit,  and  would  thus 
become  a  source  of  real  benefit  and  blessing  to  their  own 
fellow-creatures. 

DPi?"!^  What  does  Conscience  answer,  when  we  put  to 
ourselves  the  question,  "  Have  you,  during  the  Sabbath- 
eve  of  this  life,  realised  the  truth  of  the  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  of  man  ?  Have  you  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  members  of  one 
and  the  same  Faith  ?  "  •  nn  nt  D^ny  S&ntt"  ^>3  "  All  Israelites," 
say  our  Sages,  "  form,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  mutual  assurance 
company," — a  society  in  which  one  member  is  surety  for  all, 
and  all  for  one.  Each  member  of  this  brotherhood  is 
pledged  to  uphold  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  whole, 
to  shun  whatever  might  draw  down  discredit  upon  the  fair 
name  of  this  ancient  guild  ;  this  tithing  to  serve  as  a  sign 
and  symbol,  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  and 
of  the  noblest  ideals  to  all  who  look  upon  it. 

Aye,  indeed,  if  Jews  all  the  world  over  always  held  this 
thought  before  their  mind,  would  they  not  hesitate  before 
many  a  step  they  take  in  life  ?  Would  they  not  weigh  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  before  bringing  shame,  not  alone 
upon  their  own  household  and  kindred,  but  also  upon  the 
whole  House  of  Israel  ? 

Ah,  how  much  grief  and  sorrow  might  have  been  spared 
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our  people  if,  during  our  past  history,  individuals  had  been 
more  heedful  of  the  duties  they  owed  unto  their  brethren-in- 
faith  !  To  save  themselves,  many  truckled  to  the  gilded 
allurements  of  the  enticer  ;  to  aggrandise  themselves,  they 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  others  ;  to  gain  honours  themselves, 
they  brought  shame  and  disgrace,  disaster  and  death,  upon 
their  less  fortunate,  yet  more  scrupulous  and  faithful  brothers 
and  sisters. 

At  the  present  day,  when,  as  Jews,  we  are  scarcely  called 
upon  to  answer  with  our  lives  for  the  misdeeds  of  our  own 
brethren,  scarcely  called  upon  to  face  death  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  morbid  bigotry  of  those  placed  over  us  in 
authority,  let  us  remember  the  duty  we  owe  unto  our  race, 
the  duty  we  owe  unto  our  religion,  by  answering  right  cheer- 
fully and  generously  the  claims  upon  our  personal  powers, 
our  rank  and  station,  our  influence  and  wealth  ;  thus  realising 
the  responsibility  which  is  ours,  and  understanding  the 
manner  in  which,  being  blessed  ourselves,  we  can  be  a 
blessing  unto  others. 

To  cite  (simply  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  it)  one 
concrete  example,  which  applies  to  us  Jews  of  this  vast  city. 
Remember,  fellow  Jews  and  Jewesses,  that  there  is  an 
Eastern  problem  in  the  East  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
East  of  Europe ;  and  that,  if  we  would  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  rest  and  delight  which  are  reserved  for  the 
righteous  and  faithful  ones,  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  which  is  to  come,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  our  share, 
during  the  Sabbath-eve  of  this  life,  to  grant  unto  our  own 
brethren  some  little  rest  from  their  ceaseless  toils,  some 
slight  respite  amid  their  despairing  lot,  some  breathing-time, 
some  comfort  and  repose,  amid  the  unrest  and  strife  of 
existence  itself,  amid  the  increased  severities  and  burdens  of 
modern  civilisation,  amid  the  restrictions  already  existing, 
amid  the  legislative  measures  continually  threatening  them, 
because  they  are  Jews. 
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pi  «  Kindle  the  light."  What  about  the  lamp 
of  knowledge,  the  light  of  instruction  ?  —  a  question  which  the 
father  of  the  family,  the  member  of  the  community,  should 
put  to  himself,  if  he  would  honestly  discharge  his  duty  on  the 
Sabbath-eve,  that  is,  during  the  term  of  life  allotted  to  him 
here  upon  earth. 

"  Have  I  tended  the  education  of  my  children,  not  only 
secular  and  ornamental,  but  also  their  religious  and  moral 
training,  which  is  eminently  necessary  and  indispensable  ?  " 

"  Have  I  striven  to  diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge,  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  education,  among  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  among  my  poorer  brethren, 
who  cannot  provide  these  necessities  for  themselves  ?  " 

As  regards  the  duty  to  your  own  children  in  regard  to 
education,  it  may  safely  be  left  to  you  to  attend  to  the 
secular  requirements,  and  you  need  no  word  of  counsel  on 
this  head. 

But  remember,  brethren,  character  is'  not  moulded  by 
classics  ;  manliness  is  not  assured  by  mathematics  ;  nor  is 
kindness  of  heart  built  upon  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  But 
it  is  from  the  education  of  the  home,  from  precept  and 
example,  from  the  true  religious  education,  that  truth  and 
honesty,  integrity  and  goodness,  will  result.  This  is  the 
real  lamp  of  knowledge,  the  light  of  instruction  which  sheds 
its  benignant  rays  athwart  the  human  heart,  which  guards 
and  guides  in  darkness,  which  leads  to  inward  satisfaction 
and  true  happiness. 

Do  you  teach  your  children  how  to  observe  the  time- 
honoured  ceremonies  of  our  Faith  ?  Do  you  teach  them  to 
pray  ?  Do  you  see  that  they  offer  a  word  of  thanks  to  God, 
as  they  partake  of  the  gifts  of  His  goodness  ;  or  do  you,  out 
of  deference  to  a  Christian  friend  who  happens  to  dine  with 
you,  dispense  with  every  form  of  "  grace  "  before  and  after 
meals  ? 

Spurn  not  these  things  as  trifles,  dear  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
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sooner  or  later  your  own  children  may  reproach  you,  or  you 
may  reproach  yourselves,  when  the  evening  of  life  shall  be 
casting  its  shadows  n3K>n  oy  "  in  the  hour  of  dusk." 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  the  secular  and  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  our  poorer  brethren.  You  have 
in  this  city  such  movements  and  institutions  as  the  Jewish 

Education   Board,   with    its    ramifications    of    Hebrew   and 

m 

Religion  Classes,  in  every  corner  of  the  east  and  other  parts  ; 
you  have  the  gigantic  denominational  establishment,  known 
as  the  Jews'  Free  School,  in  Bell  Lane ;  the  Jews'  Hospital 
and  Orphan  Asylum  at  Norwood  ;  our  own  Bayswater 
Jewish  Schools  ;  the  Westminster,  the  Stepney,  and  other 
similar  educational  strongholds ;  you  have,  further,  the 
various  schools  known  as  the  Talmud  Torah  scattered  up 
and  down  the  metropolis — all  these  institutions  doing  excel- 
lent, indispensable  work. 

Have  a  care  for  these  !  Help  them  when  they  call  for 
help  !  -an  nK  ip^in  Help  to  kindle  the  light ;  or,  at  least, 
to  keep  the  light  burning  which  is  supplied  by  the  lamp 
of  knowledge  ;  aid  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  the  light  of 
learning,  remembering  the  warning  words  of  our  Rabbis  of 
old  : — "  Have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  as  by  their  means  knowledge  is  preserved ! " 

Such,  dear  brethren,  are  some  of  the  duties  which  this 
"  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths  "  calls  to  our  mind ;  they  are  such 
as  may  be  discharged  by  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  our  condition  ;  but 
ungracious  is  that  effort,  that  attempt  at  right-doing,  which  is 
put  off  until  almost  the  last  hour  of  the  evening  of  life.  Take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  grant  of  your  better  powers,  of  your 
more  vigorous  efforts,  to  the  service  of  God  and  man, 


I  would  conclude  with  a  statement  made  by  our  Sages, 
similar   in   spirit  to   that   which   formed  our  text :   IOK  «^n 
rot?'  NDK>  nD'Kn  DJ?  rot?  anyn  vnaa  tw^ob  mx  a^n  nj^n  ^ 

• 
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"  Man  should  look  to  his  garments  during  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  lest  he  forget  and  go  forth,"  carrying  with  him 
objects  which  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  itself. 

"  Man  should  look  to  his  garments  " — man  should  search 
and  investigate  his  actions  ;  "  during  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  " 
— while  yet  in  the  hey-day  of  life  ;  "  lest  he  forget " — lest 
he  enter  the  life  of  forgetfulness,  "and  go  forth,"  departing 
this  life, 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  his  sin, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  his  account 
With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 

May  we,  dear  brethren,  not  be  of  these  ;  but  of  those 
others  who,  in  quitting  this  life,  are  able  to  welcome  the  life 
of  the  future,  singing  : — 

I 

"  Hail,  light  serene  !  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  morn  ! " 
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(Address  before  "  Neilah" — Concluding  Service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
Bayswater  Synagogue,  1893) 

FELLOW-WORSHIPPERS! — In  one  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Talmud  dealing  mainly  with  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
certain  Rabbi,  named  Elazar,  is  cited  as  giving  expression 
to  the  following  statement :  me>  aiyn  urfar  Dix  "no11  D1?^ 
"  A  man  should  always  prepare  his  table  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath " ;  while  another  Rabbi,  named  Hanina,  is  quoted 
as  the  author  of  the  saying :  rQ3>  »xxi»3  urfa?  mx  VID»  D^>iy!? 
"  A  man  should  always  prepare  his  table  at  the  outgoing  of 
the  Sabbath." 

Which  of  the  two  Rabbis  is  right?     Or  are  they  both 
right  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  though  the 
Day,  the  Concluding  Service  of  which  we  are  about  to 
commence,  is  rightly  termed  the  most  sacred  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  my  object,  in  introducing  to  your  notice  the 
statements  of  the  two  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud,  to  take  these 
statements  in  their  literal  and  primary  meaning  ;  for  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  day,  "holy  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  be  honoured,"  is  the  abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food  ; 
and  what  interest  can  we  have  in  the  question  as  to  whether 
"  the  table  for  the  repast  should  be  prepared  "  on  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  at  the  outgoing  of  the  Sabbath? 

But  let  us  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  these 
expressions ;  let  us  at  the  present  hour,  with  minds  attuned 
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to  solemn  reflections  by  reason  of  a  day's  devout  contempla- 
tion, briefly  consider  whether  the  sayings  of  these  two  Rabbis 
will  not  yield  some  valuable  instruction,  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

"  A  man  should  always  prepare  his  table  for  the  repast  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath." 

Who  will  not  agree  with  this  dictum  of  the  Sage,  when  he 
is  reminded  that,  in  figurative  language,  the  world  to  come  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "  the  day  which  is  wholly  Sabbath,  and  an 
eternal  repose?" 

Who  will  not  agree  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  prepare  his 
table  for  the  repast, — to  prepare  to  meet  his  God, — on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  before  the  long  Sabbath  sets  in  ; 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  for  eternity  in  the  hey-day  of 
life,  before  the  eye  of  man  grows  dim,  and  his  natural  force 
be  abated,  before  the  days  arrive  of  which  he  shall  say,  "  I 
have  no  delight  in  them"? 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  teachings  of  Judaism,  that  man  should 
so  act  his  part  in  life  that  at  its  close  he  may  be  able  to 
exclaim,  "I  have  held  the  Lord  before  me  continually"? 

Is  Judaism  altogether  Satisfied  with  a  deathbed  repentance, 
though  it  throws  not  off  the  penitent  sinner,  and  though  it 
waiteth  for  the  erring  son  of  man  until  the  very  day  of  his 
death  ? 

"  A  man  should  ever  prepare  his  table  for  the  repast  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath  " :  he  should  prepare  his  table  of  actions 
while  in  this  life,  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  long  Here- 
after, in  such  wise  that  it  may  form  the  only  fitting  repast  of 
which  his  soul — disenthralled  from  the  trammels  of  the 
body — will  be  capable  of  partaking,  when  summoned  to 
share  in  the  abounding  happiness  that  is  treasured  up  for  the 
righteous,  even  as  it  is  written,  "  Oh  Lord,  how  great  is  Thy 
goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  those  that  fear  Thee, 
which  Thou  hast  wrought  for  those  that  trust  in  Thee  before 
the  children  of  men." 
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And  thus,  too,  have  our  Sages  observed  :  "  In  the  hour  of 
a  man's  departure  there  can  accompany  him  neither  silver 
nor  gold,  nor  pearls  nor  precious  stones — nothing  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  good  works,  for  these  bear  a  three- 
fold blessing  in  their  train  :  — 

"  When  thou  walkest,  they  shall  lead  thee  ; 

"  When  thou  liest  down,  they  shall  watch  over  thee ; 

"  And  when  thou  awakest,  they  shall  commune  with  thee : 

"  When  thou  walkest,  the  consciousness  of  right  action  shall 
lead  thee  in  this  world  ; 

"  When  thou  liest  down,  it  shall  watch  over  thee,  even  in 
the  hour  of  death  ; 

"  And  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  commune  with  thee," 
nay,  it  will  speak  for  thee — in  the  world  hereafter. 

But,  dear  brethren,  if  man  shall  have  neglected  his  duty 
during  the  greater  part  of  life ;  if  a  wasted  youth  shall 
have  ripened  into  a  useless  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
these  have  culminated  in  a  remorseful  and  bitter  old  age  ; 
if  no  preparation  whatsoever  has  been  made  during  the 
whole  eve  of  this  life  for  the  Sabbath  of  a  future  life — 
if  the  table  be  void  of  worthy  actions  and  noble  deeds, 
if  no  repast  has  been  laid  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Morrow  of  Existence,  then,  even  then,  the  Jew  is  taught  not 
to  abandon  himself  to  despair :  the  regret  and  remorse 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  even  in  old  age  itself, 
evidence  that  in  that  soul  there  is  yet  a  flickering  flame, 
which,  if  gently  fanned,  may  yield  some  light  still  to  the 
inner  conscience,  by  prompting  that  man  or  woman  at 
least  to  conclude  a  mis-spent  life  in  a  better  and  worthier 
manner.  j-Q£>  'NSioa  urfea>  Dix  no'  c'piy'? 

"  Let  a  man  at  all  events  prepare  his  table  at  the  out- 
going, at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath  " — when  life  is  well- 
nigh  extinct — at  the  'Neilah'  of  Existence  :  -p¥  WX2>  'B  ^y  *\X 
rvn1?  xta  "  at  the  time  when  he  can  but  enjoy  the  smallest 
measure  of  life."  Even  then,  repentance  cometh  not  too 
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late,   amendment — though    partial — is    not   wholly   beyond 
reach. 

And  the  soul  of  such  a  one  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.  The  man  purified  by  repentance  is  he  concerning 
whom  the  Lord  saith :  "  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at 
My  word  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  2). 

For  what  should  we  be  without  the  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  of  our  God? 

"  When "  (in  the  words  of  a  Talmudic  allegory)  "  the 
Almighty  was  about  to  create  man,  He  called  together 
before  His  Throne  a  council  of  the  angelic  hosts. 

" '  Create  him  not ! '  so  spake  the  Angel  of  Justice.  '  He 
will  be  unjust  towards  his  brother  man.  He  will  injure 
and  oppress  the  weak,  and  cruelly  ill-treat  the  feeble.' 

" '  Create  him  not ! '  said  the  Angel  of  Peace.  '  He  will 
stain  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  men,  his  brethren. 
The  first-born  of  his  race  will  be  the  murderer  of  his 
brother.' 

"'Create  him  not!'  said  the  Angel  of  Truth.  'Thou 
mayest  create  him  in  Thine  own  image,  after  Thy  like- 
ness, and  stamp  the  impress  of  truth  upon  his  brow  ;  yet 
will  he  desecrate  with  falsehood  even  Thine  own  Sanctuary.' 

"And  more  they  would  have  said,  but  Mercy — the  youngest 
and  dearest  child  of  the  Eternal  Father — stepped  to  the 
sapphire  Throne,  and  knelt  before  Him,  and  prayed  : 
'  Father,  oh  Father,  Create  him  !  Create  him  after  Thine 
own  image,  and  as  the  favoured  child  of  Thy  goodness. 
When  all  others,  Thy  servants,  forsake  him,  I  will  be  with 
him.  I  will  lovingly  aid  him,  and  turn  his  very  errors  to 
his  own  good.  I  will  touch  his  heart  with  pity,  and  make 
him  merciful  to  others  weaker  than  himself.  When  he  goes 
astray  from  the  ways  of  Truth  and  Peace,  when  he  trans- 
gresses the  laws  of  Justice  and  Equity,  I  will  still  be  with 
him ;  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  shall  lead  him 
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back  to  the  right  path,  and  so  Thy  forgiving  love  shall  make 
him,  penitent,  Thine,' 

"  The  Father  of  mankind  listened  to  her  voice,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Mercy  created  man." 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters!  It  is  to  this  never-failing 
source  of  mercy  that  your  eyes  and  hearts  have  been 
turned  during  the  long  hours  of  the  day  that  is  now  waning. 
For  your  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  borne  you  by 
your  Father  in  Heaven,  may  your  prayers  and  petitions 
have  been  favourably  accepted  before  the  Throne  of  Grace ; 
and  may  you  employ,  in  a  worthy  fashion,  the  hour  that 
still  remains  to  you  of  this  great  and  holy  Day,  to  fit  you 
to  enter,  untrammelled  by  sin  or  remorse,  upon  a  year  of 
usefulness  and  goodness  ;  to  fit  you  to  enter,  at  the  end  of 
your  days,  the  realm  of  everlasting  bliss,  of  Life  Eternal ! 


II 


HARDENING    THE    HEART 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS! — We  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
contents  of  those  chapters  of  Holy  Writ  read  as  part  of  the 
service  on  Sabbath  last  and  on  this  Sabbath.  In  them  we  find 
the  history  of  the  plagues  brought  upon  Pharaoh  and  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  ruler  in 
not  permitting  the  children  of  Israel  to  go  free  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  were  subjected  to  cruel  oppression. 
But  in  the  course  of  years  we  grow  so  familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  the  words  of  the  Scripture  narrative  flow  so 
glibly  from  the  lips  of  those  who  read  the  story,  that  it 
is  possible  that,  now  and  again,  we  pass  over  some  im- 
portant point  which  should  command  further  attention  on 
our  part. 

From  the  7th  chapter  of  Exodus  onwards,  we  have  short 
paragraphs  giving  a  graphic  yet  concise  description  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  plague  was  brought  upon 
king  and  country ;  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  section  ends 
with  some  such  expression  as  njns  37  pirn  "  And  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,"  or  13^>  nx  ngprt)  «  And  he  hardened 
his  heart."  But  look  at  the  9th  chapter  (verse  12)  and 
onwards  (x.  20,  27 ;  xi.  10).  Here  the  phraseology  is  some- 
what changed,  and  we  read  njna  nV  nx  'n  pjrj'l  "  And  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh." 

Is  this  possible  ?  we  ask.  Is  this  just  and  right  ?  Is 
this  in  consonance  with  the  attributes  of  the  God  whom  we 
are  taught  to  reverence  as  a  Being  full  of  justice  and  mercy  ? 
What  about  such  theories  as  the  freedom  of  will  in  man  ? 
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Are  we  to  be  punished  for  our  wrong-doings  when  we  have 
not  the  power  to  do  right,  when  we  are  forced  into  a  certain 
mode  of  action  by  the  promptings  of  some  Power  which  we 
cannot  resist  ? 

Life,  dear  friends,  would  have  no  meaning,  life  would  have 
no  charm,  no  fascination  for  any  of  us,  if  this  were  the  case. 
To  be  a  mere  machine,  whether  of  steel  or  iron,  or  of  flesh 
and  blood,  would  never  serve  the  ends  of  many  men  in  this 
life. 

If  action,  or  the  expenditure  of  energy,  is  the  cause  which 
makes  humanity  cling  to  life  and  produce  fresh  energy  and 
sources  of  action,  then  it  is  also  necessary  that  that  action 
shall  have  a  motive  and  a  purpose.  It  is  true,  there  are  the 
millions  of  the  earth  who  are  like  the  "  dumb  driven  cattle," 
of  which  the  poet  speaks  ;  they  follow,  follow  blindly,  the 
dictates  of  others.  We  cannot  all  be  generals,  and  lead  ;  there 
must  be  the  rank  and  file,  to  follow  and  obey.  But  yet,  we 
cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  world  full  of  human  agents, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  initiative  in  the  wide  departments 
of  activity,  the  freedom  of  choice  in  the  way  they  shall  go  and 
act,  the  right  and  privilege  to  say,  "  I  will  choose  this  road  ! " 
"  I  will  avoid  that  path  in  life ! " 

Of  course,  this  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  Fatalism 
(into  which  we  cannot  enter  to-day),  and  the  theory  of 
Heredity,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  Free-will.  Our  theme  affects  the  whole  question  of 
"  reward  and  punishment "  ;  it  invades  the  doctrine  of  "  future 
life," 

And  even  though  I  cannot  from  this  place  enter  fully  into 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  "  freedom  of 
the  will,"  I  may  yet  be  dogmatic  enough  to  assert  un- 
hesitatingly, and  from  the  fullest  conviction — for  the  guidance 
of  my  hearers — that  I  personally  cannot  conceive  a  life  of 
usefulness,  a  living  life,  without  the  endowment  of  liberty  of 
action,  and  freedom  of  will. 
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I  had  the  fullest  corroboration  of  this  inherent  faculty  in 
man,  of  this  desire  to  think,  and  speak,  and  act  for  himself — 
without  dictation  or  compulsion  from  some  higher  authority — 
in  the  instance  of  a  meeting  which  I  attended  the  evening 
before  last  on  a  momentous  problem  affecting  our  brethren  in 
this  and  other  countries  ;  at  this  meeting  a  large  proportion 
of  those  present  resented  in  most  unmistakable  terms  the 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  highly  influential  power  in  the 
community,  not  so  much  to  coerce,  as  unduly  to  influence,  a 
corporate  body  bent  upon,  if  not  pledged  to,  a  certain  course 
of  action,  previously  determined  upon  by  itself,  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  unfettered  manner. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  No,  indeed,  God  did  not  "  harden 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,"  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end. 
The  God  of  Justice  and  Truth  could  not  force  a  man's  hands 
into  wrong-doing,  and  then  punish  him  for  that  wrong-doing. 
If  we  believed  this,  we  should  cease  to  believe  in  our  God. 
But  the  Bible  uses  a  figure  of  speech — dne  taken  from  daily 
life,  one  with  which  our  own  experience  is  familiar. 

At  first,  Pharaoh's  heart  was  stubborn  ;  and  each  successive 
favour  from  God,  in  removing  the  stroke,  simply  helped  to 
increase  that  stubbornness  ;  until,  at  length,  his  obduracy  of 
heart  was  such  that  it  appeared  to  the  world  as  though  Heaven 
had  changed  his  very  nature,  as  though  "  God  had  hardened 
his  heart,"  suffered  his  heart  to  be  hardened,  without 
attempting  to  correct  or  reform  him  any  longer.  Correc- 
tion was  useless,  and  to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  hardened  sinner, 
instead  of  reforming,  only  sinned  the  more.  Heaven  pleaded 
no  longer  with  him,  but  left  him  to  his  own  device ;  and  in 
this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  "  the  Lord  suffered  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  to  be  hardened." 

Test  this  case  by  the  events  of  daily  life.  In  the  fulness  of 
your  love  and  anxiety  for  your  children,  you  advise,  you 
correct,  you  inflict  some  material  punishment  upon  them, 
once,  twice,  and  three  times ;  you  wish  to  improve  some 
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method  of  theirs,  you  wish  to  lead  them  to  an  understanding 
of  what  is  right  and  best  for  them,  in  the  interests  of  their 
future  careers. 

But  they  will  not  listen  ;  they  think  they  know  best  You 
tire  and  grow  weary  of  the  attempt,  either  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  or  because  you  cannot  insist.  No,  the  children  harden 
their  hearts  against  all  your  loving  advice  and  correction,  and 
go  their  own  way,  often  to  their  destruction  ;  your  very 
anxiety  on  their  behalf  has  helped  them  to  "harden  their 
hearts." 

Is  it  fair,  is  it  just  and  right,  in  later  life  to  accuse  the 
parents  of  having  hardened,  or  suffered  to  become  hard,  the 
hearts  of  their  children  ?  They  tried  to  do  their  very  best, 
they  failed,  because  their  counsels  and  admonitions  fell  upon 
an  irresponsive  soil. 

May  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  listen  to  me 
to-day  heed  this  warning,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by  the 
advice  which  I  have  thrown  out  to  them  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  ;  and  may  they  all  grow  up  worthy  examples  of  "an 
offspring  blessed  of  the  Lord  "  ! 


JEPHTHAH'S   VOW 

JUDGES  xi.  30-40 

IT  would  not  be  difficult,  were  I  so  inclined,  to  treat  in  a 
homiletic  manner  the  striking  episode  presented  in  that 
portion  of  Scripture  contained  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  the  sanctity  of 
vows  in  general,  of  the  sin  of  rash  vows,  of  the  pathetic 
situation  and  the  conflict  between  paternal  love  and  duty 
pourtrayed  in  the  lesson  taken  from  the  Prophets  ;  or  I  might 
touch  the  chords  of  your  tender  emotions'by  conjuring  up  the 
image  of  a  young  maiden,  the  only  child  of  her  father,  cheer- 
fully yielding  herself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  in  obedience 
to  a  father's  behest 

But,  in  the  main,  none  of  these  considerations  are  to  engage 
our  thoughts  to-day :  let  us  be  more  practical,  and  though 
the  subject  may  be  somewhat  drier,  and  to  some  less  inter- 
esting, let  us  endeavour  to  understand  aright  the  text  of 
Scripture  itself. 

The  chief  question,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  notice, 
and  which  we  tremblingly  would  seek  to  be  enlightened 
upon,  is,  Did  Jephthah  after  all  slay  his  daughter — his  only 
child,  and  offer  her  up  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  ask  the  following  question  : 
Did  Jephthah  make  any  vow  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
offer  a  human  victim  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar? 

I  am  sure  that  these  words  of  mine  will  occasion  no  little 
surprise ;  for,  at  first  sight,  it  would  certainly  appear  (especi- 
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ally  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation)  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  vow  which  he  made, 
Jephthah  was  bound  to  kill  his  own  child.  For  do  we  not 
read  in  most  of  the  translations,  that  the  purport  of  the 
vow  was  (verse  31),  "that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will 
offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering  "  ? 

I  will  not  deny  that  even  great  scholars,  though  they 
remark  that  it  is  a  horrible  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  are  of 
opinion  that  these  words  fully  imply  that  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  father's  rash  vow. 

Now,  in  interpreting  the  text  of  Scripture,  it  is  a  duty 
which  every  honest  man  owes  to  the  world  at  large,  to  allow 
the  greatest  latitude  of  judgment  in  the  search  after  the 
true  meaning.  And,  therefore,  while  treating  every  other 
opinion  on  this,  as  on  every  other  religious  question,  with  the 
utmost  respect,  I  feel  that  if  I  am  able  to  show  you  that 
many  eminent  Jewish  scholars  have  held  that  Jephthah  did 
not  slay  his  daughter,  for  the  vow  which  he  made  necessitated 
no  such  course — I  feel  that  some  of  you  who  have  thought 
over  the  subject,  and  have  been  distressed  by  its  awful 
solemnity,  will  return  to  your  homes  on  this  Sabbath  day 
with  lighter  and  more  joyous  hearts,  for  you  will  have  been 
relieved  of  one  of  the  saddest  discrepancies  and  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible  narrative. 

Without  troubling  you  with  minor  details,  I  would  wish 
you  to  observe  that,  among  Jewish  writers,  from  Josephus 
downwards,  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
chief  classes.  First,  there  are  those  who  hold  to  the  belief 
that  Jephthah  slew  his  daughter  in  accordance  with  his  vow  ; 
secondly,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  he  sacrificed  his  child 
out  of  ignorance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  law  did  not  require  it ;  and  there  is,  thirdly,  the  class 
of  those  who  maintain  that  he  sacrificed  her  not,  for  the  terms 
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of  the  vow  which  he  made  did  not  imply  the  sacrifice  of  a 
human  victim. 

To  the  first  class  belongs  Josephus,  who  remarks  (Antiq., 
bk.  v.,  cap.  7,  §  10)  that  Jephthah  "  sacrificed  his  daughter  as 
a  burnt-offering,  offering  such  an  oblation  as  was  neither  con- 
formable to  the  law  nor  acceptable  to  God,  not  weighing 
with  himself  what  opinion  the  hearers  would  have  of  such  a 
practice."  This  opinion  has  been  shared  by  many  Jewish 
and  Christian  theologians  from  the  time  of  Josephus  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  both 
take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  human 
being  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  and  that  the  act  was  a  stigma, 
not  only  upon  Jephthah,  the  author  of  so  rash  a  vow,  but 
upon  the  leading  man  of  the  time,  namely,  Phineas,  the  High 
Priest,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  absolve  Jephthah  from  his 
vow. 

In  this  connection  a  valuable  lesson  is,  Incidentally,  taught 
to  the  world  upon  the  subject  of  false  pride.  The  Midrash 
Tanchuma.)  commenting  upon  Jephthah's  heartrending  excla- 
mation, "  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I 
cannot  go  back,"  enquires,  "  Where  was  Phineas,  that 
Jephthah  made  such  a  statement  ?  "  and  the  Midrash  replies, 
"  They  were  both  wrecked  upon  a  trifling  point  of  honour  or 
etiquette."  Phineas  thought  to  himself,  "  I  am  High  Priest, 
son  of  a  High  Priest,  and  am  I  to  descend  and  call  upon  so 
ignorant  a  man  as  Jephthah  ?  "  while  Jephthah,  on  the  other 
hand,  said,  "  I  am  a  judge  in  Israel,  chief  of  the  nobles ;  it 
is  beneath  my  dignity  to  go  and  consult  one  who  is  not  my 
peer."  Between  the  two  the  poor  girl  was  destroyed,  the 
father  suffering  his  bitter  punishment  and  the  High  Priest 
his,  the  latter  by  being  thenceforth  deprived  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (  Vide  end  of  Leviticus). 

Furthermore,  two  opposite  opinions  are  cited  in  the 
Midrash  as  to  the  liabilities  imposed  upon  Jephthah  in 
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consequence  of  his  vow.  R.  Jochanan  is  of  opinion  that  all 
Jephthah  need  have  done  is  fully  explained  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Leviticus  ;  he  should  have  offered  the  value  of  his 
daughter  (called  in  Scripture  "  the  estimation  of  the  person  ") 
to  the  sanctuary,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  R.  Simon  holds  that,  having  uttered  an  impracticable 
vow,  his  words  were  meaningless,  and  no  liability  whatever 
attached  to  his  rash  utterance. 

The  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  (in  the  Treatise  Taanitk,  40) 
take  the  opportunity  of  denouncing,  in  most  vehement  lan- 
guage, the  sinfulness  of  such  action  ;  and,  in  enforcing  their 
doctrines  upon  hasty  vows,  employ  the  stinging  words  of 
Jeremiah  the  prophet :  "  They  have  built  also  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt-offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it 
into  My  mind"  (xix.  5).  When  (as  our  Sages  observe) 
Scripture  refers  to  "  burnt-offerings  which  God  commanded 
not,"  it  has  in  view  the  wilful  sacrifice  of  the  son  of  Mesha, 
King  of  Moab,  as  narrated  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  ; 
when  Scripture  speaks  of  burnt-offerings  of  which  "  I  spake 
not,"  it  is  thinking  of  the  slaughter  of  Jephthah's  daughter ; 
and  when,  lastly,  it  refers  to  the  offering  which  "  came  not 
into  My  mind,"  the  allusion  is  to  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  at  the  hands  of  Abraham,  his  father. 

To  those  of  our  brethren,  or  those  outside  our  communion, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at  the  Talmud  as  a  one-sided 
work,  or  the  compendium  of  a  narrow  set  of  opinions — 
depreciating  it,  by  the  way,  in  proportion  to  their  own 
ignorance  of  its  very  contents — to  such  persons,  I  say,  such 
a  broad,  I  might  almost  add  heterodox,  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  as  that  which 
I  have  just  adduced,  must  come  as  a  startling  revelation. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  main  question,  and  come 
to  ask,  Is  it  at  all  necessary,  in  reading  the  scriptural 
account  in  the  original,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
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Jephthah's  vow  required  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  or  that 
he  sacrificed  her  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord  ? 

Such  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  our  greatest  commen- 
tators, as  R.  Levi  ben  Gershon  (or  Ralbag),  R.  David  Kimchi 
(or  Redak)  and  Abravanel,  and  many  others  down  to  our 
own  time,  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
text  of  the  narrative  to  hold  that,  as  no  human  sacrifice  was 
intended  by  the  author  of  the  vow,  in  like  manner  no  human 
victim  was  offered  ;  and  that  the  solution  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  a  grammatical  point  which  is  easily 
overlooked. 

To  understand  what  is  stated  in  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Judges  as  the  purport  of  Jephthah's  vow, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  original  Hebrew  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  besides  bearing  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
Anglican  version,  viz.,  "  It  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I 
will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering,"  the  Hebrew  words 
njw  -irpjv^rn  'n^>  nvn:  can  equally  be  rendered,  "  It  shall  surely 
be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  The 
conjunction  Vav,  as  is  well  known,  signifies  "or"  as  well  as 
"  and." 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  particle  of  one  letter  can  alter  the 
entire  complexion  of  this  confusing  and  startling  narrative. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  vow  which  Jephthah  made 
was  as  follows,  perfectly  logical :  Would  God  give  him  the 
victory  against  the  Ammonites,  then  whatsoever  came  to 
meet  him  first  on  his  return  home  "  would  be  the  Lord's  " — 
that  is,  dedicated  to  God's  service,  in  the  event  of  its  being  a 
human  object ;  or  "  he  would  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering," 
in  any  other  case. 

As,  accordingly,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  "his  daughter 
that  came  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,"  he 
bethought  himself  of  his  vow,  and  having  once  opened  his 
mouth,  he  knew  he  could  not  go  back.  He  immediately  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  "  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought 
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me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me." 
But  why  was  he  troubled  ?  Not  at  the  thought  of  his  having 
to  sacrifice  her  as  a  burnt-offering,  for  he  had  made  no  such 
promise  ;  but  what  "  he  did  with  her,  according  to  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed,"  was  to  him  a  sacrifice  as  dreadful  and 
as  complete  ;  it  was  a  living  death ;  it  was  dying  in  living, 
according  to  the  notions  of  those  days. 

She  was  separated  from  the  sight  of  man,  living  a  solitary 
life  upon  the  desolate  mountains,  two  months  after  the 
request  had  been  granted  her  :  "  Let  me  alone  two  months, 
that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail 
my  virginity,  I  and  my  companions." 

From  this  expression  of  hers  it  is  evident  that  her  father 
had  said  to  her  that,  according  to  his  oath,  she  must  be 
devoted  to  the  Lord — that  is,  remain  unmarried.  It  was 
not  her  death  that  she  lamented.  Human  sacrifices  were 
detestable  according  to  the  Law  (Deut.  xii.  31):  "Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (as  the  nations  do), 
"  for  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in 
the  fire  to  their  gods."  We  can,  therefore,  not  suppose  that 
an  Israelite,  whose  object  was  to  make  a  vow  acceptable  to 
God,  intended  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice  of  blood.  But 
Jephthah's  great  grief  on  the  occasion  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance,  that  his  daughter  was  his  heir  according  to  the 
Law,  and  so  his  family  would  die  out — an  event  most  dis- 
tressing to  an  Israelite.  Moreover,  since  to  live  unmarried 
is,  in  the  East,  regarded  as  a  disgrace  and  misfortune,  his 
daughter  desired  to  overcome  her  sorrow  in  the  society  of 
the  friends  of  her  youth,  that  she  might  the  more  joyfully 
and  willingly  accomplish  her  father's  oath.  And  so  she 
remained  unmarried,  perhaps  serving  her  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  from  this  period  onward,  it  was  customary  for  the 
daughters  of  Israel  annually  to  go  and  converse,  even  con- 
dole, with  Jephthah's  daughter  four  days  a  year. 

It  has  been  pointed,  out  that  in  this  truly  pathetic  episode 
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of  Scripture  history,  which  culminated  in  the  extinction  of 
Jephthah's  family,  there  was  manifested  the  righteousness  of 
God's  judgments.  According  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  2,  "  No 
one  born  of  an  unlawful  marriage  was  to  enter  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord."  Jephthah  was  himself  the  son  of  Gilead 
by  an  unlawful  marriage  ;  and  though  suffered  by  God  to 
become  an  instrument  for  the  deliverance  of  God's  own 
people,  he  was,  by  the  judgment  of  that  same  God,  doomed 
in  his  very  lifetime  to  witness  in  the  career  of  his  daughter — 
his  only  child — the  early  extinction  of  his  name,  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  Even  to  the 
tenth  generation  shall  none  of  his  enter  into  the  assembly  of 
the  Lord." 

And  so,  dear  brethren,  whether  we  incline  to  the  view  that 
the  heroine  of  this  our  story  fell  a  victim  to  a  father's  rash 
vow  and  perished  at  his  hands,  or  whether  we  are  of  opinion 
that  she  became  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  God  in 
obedience  to  her  father's  deliberate  promise, -one  characteristic 
stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  common  to  both  interpretations — 
the  sight  of  a  sweet  young  maiden  of  spotless  purity  stepping 
forth  into  the  arena  of  the  world's  history,  willing  to  yield  up 
life's  glittering  possessions  and  prospects,  cheerful  in  yielding 
up  even  life  itself,  to  please  the  will  of  her  father  on  earth  ; 
both  father  and  daughter  penetrated  by  the  thought  that,  in 
that  self-same  act  of  sacrifice,  they  are  but  evidencing  their 
desire  to  please  the  Father  common  to  them  both — their 
Father  in  Heaven. 
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WISE,    MIGHTY,    AND    RICH?" 

IT  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  by  the  majority  of 
worshippers  who  are  present  at  the  Sabbath  Morning  Service 
that  during  about  one-half  of  the  year — from  Passover  to  the 
New  Year — a  chapter  from  a  valuable  treatise  of  the  Talmud, 
bearing  upon  ethical  subjects,  is  regularly  read  at  the  Sabbath 
Afternoon  Service.  The  pity  is,  not  only  that  these  beau- 
tiful, direct,  and  illustrative  moral  sayings,  or  "  Ethics  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,"  are  so  little  known  to  the  bulk  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  that  even  those  who  read  them  as 
part  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy  do  rarely  more  than  merely  read 
them,  without  stopping  to  dwell  upon  the  splendid  lessons 
they  contain,  and  to  ponder  the  personal  application  which 
they  bear  to  each  and  every  individual. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  thought  fit  to  take  the  first 
clause  or  paragraph  of  the  fourth  chapter  (the  chapter  of  the 
day)  as  the  subject  for  our  consideration,  thinking  as  I  do 
(to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  twenty-second  section  of 
this  same  chapter) :  "  Better  to  ponder  and  understand 
thoroughly  one  single  section,  than  to  scan  hurriedly  and 
without  reflection  an  entire  chapter." 

"  Ben  Zoma  says  :  Who  is  wise  ?  He  who  learns  from  all 
men,  as  it  is  said,  From  all  who  would  teach  me  I  have  gotten 
understanding.  Who  is  mighty  ?  He  who  subdues  his 
passions,  as  it  is  said,  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  over  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  Who  is  rich  ?  He  who  rejoices  in  his  portion, 
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as  it  is  said,  When  thou  eatest  the  labour  of  thy  hands,  happy 
art  thou  and  well  shall  it  be  with  thee.  .  .  .  Who  is  honoured  ? 
He  who  honours  others.  .  .  ." 

The  reference  in  this  section  of  the  "  Ethics "  to  wisdom, 
might,  and  riches,  and  the  order  in  which  the  expressions 
occur,  would  easily  suggest  that  Ben  Zoma  (the  author  of  the 
saying)  had  in  mind  the  exhortation  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God  :  "  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory 
in  his  wisdom,  let  not  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let 
not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches." 

But  the  saying  of  Ben  Zoma.  itself,  telling  us  wherein 
wisdom,  might,  riches,  and  honour  consist,  though  trite,  is 
yet  as  true  and  applicable  at  the  present  hour  as  at  any  other 
time  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  as  true  of  the  troublous 
times  of  the  early  Jewish  community  in  the  days  of  Korah, 
as  narrated  in  the  scriptural  portion  read  this  morning,  as  it 
is  of  the  gloomy  and  pathetic  episode  which,  during  the  past 
week,  turned  the  thoughts  of  newspaper  readers  to  the  hill- 
side of  the  cathedral  town  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  just  because  men  are  apt  to  go  wrong  in  the 
interpretation  of  what  renders  the  human  being  wise  and 
strong,  or  what  constitutes  real  wealth  and  honour,  that 
we  stand  as  much-  in  need  of  the  counsel  conveyed  by  the 
trite  truths  of  old  as  we  do  of  breathing  the  very  atmosphere 
about  us,  which  is  none  the  less  necessary  for  our  very 
existence  and  development  because  it  has  sustained  man- 
kind from  the  days  of  the  Creation. 

The  episode  of  Korah  and  his  men  teaches  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  human  being  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  those  very  qualities  of  which  he  would  think  himself 
the  best  judge. 

If  Korah  had  been  asked,  "Who  is  wise?  Who  is 
mighty  ?  Who  is  rich  ?  Who  is  to  be  honoured  ? "  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  felt  satisfied  within  himself  that  in 
his  own  character  he  combined  all  these  qualities.  And 
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yet,  what  a  different  tale  do  the  terms  of  his  complaint 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  tell !  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon 
yourselves,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one 
of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them  :  and  wherefore  do 
ye  exalt  yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ?  " 
In  very  truth,  amid  such  tones  may  be  discerned  the  very 
negation  of  that  wisdom  which  learns  from  all  men,  of 
that  might  which  is  most  powerful  in  subduing  one's  own 
wishes  ;  we  miss  all  trace  of  those  qualities  which  consist 
in  being  satisfied  with  one's  portion,  of  that  honour  which  is 
won  by  giving  others  the  honour  due  to  them. 

It  was  the  over-estimate  of  his  own  powers  which,  in  the 
case  of  Korah,  brought  about  bitter  disappointment,  ending 
in  destruction.  And  so  in  the  Kentish  tragedy  which  occurred 
about  a  week  ago,  it  could  have  been  only  the  absence  of 
real  wisdom  and  true  might — the  misinterpretation  of  wealth 
and  honour  ending  in  sore  disappointment — which  can 
account  for  the  sorrowful  denouement  of  a  young  poet, 
impatient  in  the  race  for  fame  and  honour,  taking  the 
unwarrantable  step  of  putting  an  end,  not  alone  to  his  own 
existence,  but  to  that  of  his  girl-wife,  the  sharer  of  his 
fancies  and  failings,  and  which  can  account  for  his  deter- 
mination to  conquer  circumstances  by  the  self-effacement 
of  the  will  to  live. 

The  human  mind  (if  at  all  inclined  to  sentimentalism), 
while  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  this  romantic  tragedy, 
is  prone  to  bestow  its  pity  upon  the  chief  actors  in  this 
dreary  drama,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  moral  which  is 
taught  by  such  an  occurrence. 

We  have  to  recognise,  amid  the  fascinating  touches  and 
poetic  pathos  of  the  situation,  the  want  of  moral  power 
and  courage  to  face  difficulties  and  disappointments — the 
despair  of  the  Divine  love  (ever  present,  though  hidden  from 
mortal  view),  of  which  these  weaklings  in  faith  were 
guilty. 
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Let  us  learn  from  the  events  which  happen  round  about 
us  how  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  which  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  life,  and  how  to  fortify  our  hearts 
against  the  evil  consequences  into  which  the  disappointments 
and  distresses  of  existence  might  lead  us.  Let  us  not  neglect 
the  precautions  laid  down  by  the  Sage  Ben  Zoma  for  ensuring 
a  life  of  wisdom  and  power,  of  riches  and  honour.  "  Who  is 
wise  ?  "  says  he :  "  He  who  learns  from  all  men." 

True  wisdom  will  teach  us  not  to  overrate  our  own 
knowledge,  and  to  be  willing  to  take  a  lesson  from  others 
— even  from  an  enemy.  Another  Jewish  Sage  has  remarked 
that  "he  who  learns  from  his  fellow  a  single  chapter,  a 
single  rule,  a  single  verse,  a  single  expression,  or  even  a 
single  letter,  ought  to  pay  him  the  honour  due  to 
a  teacher." 

The  truest  knowledge  is  that  which  is  diffident  of  its  own 
superiority,  and  which  measures  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  sea  which  is  illimitable  and  unfathomable — of  which 
it  is  but  an  infinitesimal  drop.  Such  knowledge,  forsooth, 
approaches  wisdom,  for  it  has  learnt  to  humble  and  subject 
that  quality  in  man  which,  while  bearing  the  name  of  self- 
conceit  and  self-love,  is  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of 
wisdom. 

The  distinction  has  been  well  drawn  by  a  deep  German 
thinker.  "  Confound  not  wisdom,"  says  he,  "  with  erudition. 
They  may  be  connected  and  should  accompany  one  another, 
but  they  are  not  always  so,  and  perhaps  only  in  a  few 
instances.  Confound  not  wisdom  with  a  sullen,  morose 
character,  with  a  gravity  frightful  to  all  mirth  and  pleasure, 
with  a  life  consisting  entirely  in  rigid  abstinence  and  per- 
petual mortification.  Confound  not  wisdom  with  singu- 
larity in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  viz.,  with  an  endeavour 
to  attract  notice  and  to  distinguish  one's  self  from  others. 
Confound  not  wisdom  with  understanding  and  sagacity. 
They  come,  indeed,  the  nearest  to  it,  are  more  or  less 
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implied  in  it,  and  belong  in  some  measure  to  it ;  however, 
they  are  not  wisdom  itself." 

"  Who  is  mighty  ?  "  asks  the  Sage  ;  and  he  replies  :  "  He 
who  conquers  himself ;  for  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  over  his  spirit  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

There  are  heroes,  brethren,  other,  perhaps  better,  than 
those  of  the  battle-field,  namely,  those  who  win  the  bloodless 
victory,  and  are  crowned  with  the  laurel  different  from  that 
of  the  successful  warrior. 

Each  one  of  us  may  be  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  a  hero  in 
the  strife,  though  the  opposing  enemy  may  not  always  be 
patent  to  the  view,  and  the  struggle  may  be  waged  without 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  din  of  battle. 

Owing  to  the  dual  nature  of  man's  essence,  the  silent 
warfare  which  is  carried  on  within  him  is  perpetual  and 
exacting ;  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  intellect  against  the 
will,  of  the  spiritual  against  the  material,  the  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  and  triumph  of  right  and  reason  over  folly 
and  wrong-doing. 

The  contest  is,  in  most  instances,  perhaps,  keen  and 
bitter  ;  and  we  are  oft  called  upon  to  redouble  our 
armour,  if  we  would  wish  to  emerge  from  the  trial  whole 
and  unhurt. 

Each  heart  knows  its  weak  point  best ;  let  its  possessor 
endeavour  in  cold  blood,  before  the  danger  presents  itself,  by 
due  reflection  and  ample  preparation,  to  render  that  point 
invulnerable  in  the  fray  of  existence,  and  thus  prove  himself 
or  herself  a  hero  in  the  fight 

"  Who  is  rich  ?  "  is  the  next  question  which  the  Sage  asks, 
and  answers :  "  He  who  rejoices  in  his  portion,  as  it  is  said, 
When  thou  eatest  the  labour  of  thy  hands,  happy  art  thou, 
and  well  shall  it  be  with  thee." 

We  are  taught  in  this  reflection  that  wealth  is  a  relative 
expression,  and  depends  more  on  the  disposition  of  the 
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possessor  than  on  the  intrinsic  possessions  themselves.  Not 
that  which  meets  the  eye  alone  can  be  accounted  riches. 
The  history  of  individual  experience  proves  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  need  not  imply  the  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness without  which  wealth  cannot  be  called  true  riches. 
"The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  hath":  and  the 
Sage  also  believed  that,  without  the  contentment  of  heart 
which  suffers  a  man  to  rejoice  in  the  portion  which  has  been 
allotted  him,  whatever  his  pre-eminence  in  life  may  be,  he  is 
not  rich — for  he  is  not  rich  in  contentment. 

And  yet,  do  we  not  know  that  never  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  the  race  for  wealth  been  as  swift  as 
it  is  at  present  ?  Do  not  men  sacrifice  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind — sacrifice  their  truest  welfare,  not  only  earthly 
but  heavenly,  in  the  attempt  to  grow  rich  and  to  outstrip  their 
competitors  in  the  race?  Do  they  not  treat  lightly  the 
claims  of  religion  and  the  laws  of  society  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  those  possessions  which,  at  best,  are  no  guarantee  for 
earthly  happiness,  or  heavenly  bliss. 

And  as  it  is  with  wealth  so  it  is  with  honour.  The 
ambition  of  some  men  is  fixed  upon  distinction  and  fame  ; 
but  it  is  a  goal  which,  in  most  cases,  disappoints  and 
deceives.  It  oft  proves  the  will  o'  the  wisp  which  allures  the 
follower,  and  leaves  him  discontented  with  his  successes,  and 
far  behind  his  expectations. 

Our  Sages  have  observed  that  "  he  who  runs  after  honours 
may  expect  to  see  honours  fly  from  his  grasp." 

It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Korah :  he  envied  Moses 
and  Aaron  their  position,  desired  the  honour  of  the  priesthood, 
and  consequently  brought  destruction  upon  himself  and  others. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  disappointed  poet, 
to  whom  recognition  and  honour  came  with  too  slow  a  pace. 
Impatient  and  fretful  at  their  tardiness,  he  suffered  dis- 
appointment to  ripen  into  despair,  and  despair  to  culminate 
in  self-destruction  and  violence. 
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Let  us,  brethren,  take  a  lesson  from  past  history  and 
present  events  ;  let  us  be  wise  in  learning  from  all  men  how 
to  emulate  their  example,  and  to  profit  by  their  failings;  let 
us  prove  our  might,  in  heroically  subduing  that  which  is 
mean  and  unworthy  in  our  natures  ;  let  us  rest  content  with 
the  lot  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  vouchsafe  unto  us, 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  improve  that  lot  within  rational 
and  laudable  limits  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  God  will 
hearken  unto  our  petitions,  and  grant  us  that  for  which  we 
pray  on  the  Sabbath  prior  to  each  new  moon,  11321  ieny  ^Kf  D"n 
— "  a  life  of  true  riches  and  honour,"  or  rather  "  a  life  of  true 
riches,"  because  an  honourable  life.  Amen ! 


WHAT   IS    PRAYER? 

A    CONSECRATION    SERMON 

(Preached  at  the  Synagogue,  Sunder  land,  December  30,  1900) 

DEAR  BRETHREN  ! — Many  and  varied,  indeed,  must  needs 
be  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  your  minds  on  this  day 
of  your  rejoicing,  as  you  behold  the  fruition  of  your  earnest 
and  devoted  labours  in  this  practically  new  structure,  to 
re-dedicate  which  to  the  glory  of  God  is  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  here  assembled.  But  one  thought,  dear 
friends,  must  of  a  surety  be  uppermost  in  your  minds  ;  it 
is  the  same  which  found  expression  in  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  Haggai,  when  he  said  :  "  Who  is  left  among  you 
that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and  how  do  ye  see 
it  now?  .  .  .  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  former ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  In  like  manner  does  theme  upon 
theme  suggest  itself  to  me,  as  I  essay  to  address  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  this  vast  congregation  upon 
the  eve  of  its  new  career. 

I  might  speak  to  you  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
harmony — lessons  suggested  by  the  harmonious  blending 
of  colour  which  meets  the  eye  as  we  gaze  upon  these  new 
and  beautiful  windows  which  have  been  added  to  adorn  this 
sacred  fane.  As  the  varied  colours  mingle  with  beautiful 
effect,  and  are  pleasing  to  the  sight,  even  so,  if  you  would 
succeed  and  prosper,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
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a  congregation,  it  behoves  you  to  mingle  with  one  another  in 
perfect  harmony,  to  preserve  intact  the  inestimable  charm 
of  harmony  in  your  homes  as  in  your  Synagogue,  and  in 
your  Synagogue  as  in  the  outer  world  in  which  you  move. 
For  you  know,  where  unity  reigns,  and  harmony  is  present, 
there  may  be  found  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  there  His 
dwelling.  The  heart  of  man  becomes  man's  temple,  conse- 
crated by  the  love  of  humankind,  ministered  to  by  the  nobler 
impulses  of  friendliness  and  brotherhood — a  temple  which,  in 
very  truth,  may  be  said  to  exist  "  in  the  midst  of  man,"  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  soul,  one  that  will  endure  for  ever. 

Or  I  might  dwell  at  length  upon  the  lessons  symbolised  by 
this  wondrous  light,  newly  here  installed — a  symbol  of  that 
spiritual  light  which  should  come  to  us  one  and  all  as  we 
dwell  in  the  Temple  of  God ;  a  symbol  of  that  Divine 
spiritual  gift  which  illumines  the  darkness  of  our  lives,  the 
beam  of  faith — God's  own  light — which  sheds  its  blessed 
radiance  over  the  darkest  hour. 

Lo !  the  electric  current  passes  through  the  building,  and 
our  physical  sense  of  sight  is  delighted  at  this  marvel  of  our 
age — man's  victory  over  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  the 
natural  world.  But  the  marvel  of  science  is  but  a  physical 
counterpart  of  that  more  marvellous,  glorious,  and  Divine 
light  which  enlightens  man's  soul,  and  kindles  the  holy 
spark  within  him,  as  though  he  felt  the  force  of  the 
heavenly  message  spoken  in  the  days  of  old :  "  Arise,  shine 
forth,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee ! " 

Or,  again,  this  wondrous  light  might  serve  as  a  symbol  to 
our  people  of  that  other  light,  13^3  rural  TNn  p»v  ho  enn  -iix 
rf\vb  mno  that  "  new  light  which  Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  cause 
to  shine  over  Zion,  and  which  we  may  all  be  worthy  speedily 
to  enjoy" — which  will  bring  rest  and  comfort,  peace  and 
gladness,  to  the  weary  wanderers  of  our  race,  the  "  Wander- 
ing Jew  "  of  Ages. 
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Oh,  for  a  spark  of  that  heavenly  light  to  shine  in  the 
heart  of  mankind !  For  what,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  a 
tabernacle  or  temple  in  which  the  true  light  is  wanting? 
What  is  the  value  of  a  service  from  which  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  human  soul  does  not  proceed  ?  When  we  pray, 
standing  in  devotion  before  our  God,  and  when  the  prayer 
brings  comfort  to  the  heart,  and  the  devotional  exercise 
chases  away  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  fear,  then 
it  is  a  true  light  which  this  house  kindles  within  us,  and  the 
material  light  from  without  has  awakened  a  corresponding 
flame  within  our  souls. 

"Light"  is  the  text  of  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  and  of  the 
lessons  which  it  preaches.  If  the  lesson  of  humanity  be 
taught  therein,  it  is  the  light  of  love  which  is  kindled  ;  if 
the  blessings  of  education  are  dilated  on,  it  is  the  light 
of  knowledge  which  is  awakened  ;  if  it  be  the  theme  of 
morality  which  is  preached,  it  is  the  light  of  virtue  and 
goodness  which  is  suggested  as  the  highest  possession  of 
mankind.  It  is  most  significant  that  when  God  addresses 
Moses  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  bids  him  tell  the 
Israelites  naira  Tiwan  tnpo  ^  lew  "  They  shall  make  unto 
Me  a  sanctuary,  and  I  will  dwell  among  them,"  Scripture 
does  not  state  that  God  would  reside  iDira  "in  the  midst 
of  the  sanctuary,"  but  nrrtra  "  in  their  midst "  or  "  within 
them."  God  wished  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
within  their  very  hearts,  during  the  time  in  which  they  were 
assembled  for  service  within  the  Tabernacle. 

Now,  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage,  or  any  advantage 
whatsoever,  from  our  attendance  at  the  house  of  prayer,  each 
one  of  us  must  ask  himself  or  herself,  at  one  time  or  another, 
the  following  questions  :  Do  I  carry  away  any  profit  from 
my  attendance  at  Synagogue  ?  Do  I  feel  that  I  am  becoming 
any  the  better  for  my  attendance  there,  that  my  heart  of 
stone  is  gradually  being  changed  to  a  heart  of  flesh,  suscep- 
tible of  some  of  the  better  impulses  of  which  the  human  soul 
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is  capable  ?  Am  I  making  some  real  advance,  however 
little,  towards  self-improvement,  or  am  I  wasting  precious 
hours  that  never  again  will  be  mine  ? 

And  if  the  answers  to  these  questions  be  unsatisfactory  to 
ourselves,  then  let  us  inquire  wherein  lies  the  fault.  Does 
it  lie  within  ourselves,  or  does  it  proceed  from  some  cause 
without  us  ?  Can  the  external  cause  be  removed,  and  the 
result  be  more  satisfactory  with  reference  to  our  spiritual 
regeneration,  and  the  benefits  of  Synagogue  service,  or  has 
the  work  of  improvement  to  be  applied  to  our  innermost 
selves  ?  Have  we  to  attack  our  own  natures,  before  we  can 
bring  about  some  lasting  advantage  from  our  attendance 
at  the  House  of  Prayer? 

By  the  mere  fact  that  we  avoid  a  habit  of  cold  indifference 
with  regard  to  this  all-important  consideration,  and  set  our- 
selves thinking  about  it,  we  shall  be  moving  one  step  nearer 
the  desired  goal  of  rendering  our  places  of  worship  worthy 
of  the  name  enpo  "  a  hallowed  spot "  upon  earth,  worthy 
of  the  name  ps?D  "the  dwelling-place"  of  God  among 
men. 

In  very  truth,  there  can  be  no  theme  more  suitable  to  the 
occasion  of  a  Synagogue  consecration  than  that  of  realising 
the  true  function  of  the  Temple  or  Tabernacle  of  old,  and 
the  Synagogue  of  modern  days.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  that, 
properly  understood,  the  Temple  and  Synagogue  service  may 
be  regarded  even  as  a  symbol  of  life  itself. 

Now,  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  containing  for  the  most  part 
the  laws  and  prescriptions  relating  to  the  priestly  house 
which  had  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  service, 
will  certainly  not  be  considered  by  some  the  most  in- 
teresting reading,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Some  will  even  ask,  What  is  the  value  of  rehearsing 
such  chapters  as  treat  of  the  uncleanliness  of  the  priest, 
and  of  the  blemishes  which  render  him  unfit  to  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  Divine  worship  ?  What  have  we 
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nowadays  to  do  with  injunctions  and  precautions  which 
governed  a  system  of  sacrifice,  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  obsolete  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Jewish 
people  ?  Could  not  our  precious  time  be  devoted  to 
something  more  practical,  something  more  in  harmony 
with  our  own  conditions  of  life  ?  The  objection,  dear  friends, 
is  but  superficial ;  the  contents  of  many  of  the  least  fasci- 
nating portions  of  the  Pentateuch  have  an  application  to 
the  Jew  of  the  present  day,  and  to  mankind  in  general, 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  wholesome.  The  lessons  they 
contain  are  not  limited  to  country,  creed,  or  age ;  but 
they  have  a  direct  application  far  beyond  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  originally  and  specially  addressed, 
and  they  transcend  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  primarily  delivered. 

To  take  but  one  example.  As  it  stands,  the  injunction  to 
Aaron,  the  High  Priest,  ran  as  follows  :  "  No  man  that  hath 
a  blemish  of  the  family  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come  nigh 
to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  ...  he  shall 
not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.  .  .  .  He  shall 
not  go  unto  the  verl,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar  ...  so 
that  he  profane  not  My  sanctuaries,  for  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them"  (Lev.  xxi.  21-23).  I*  *s  not  my  purpose 
to-day  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  functions  discharged 
by  the  priest  of  old,  or  upon  the  physical  or  moral  charac- 
teristics which  he  was  expected  to  possess.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  his  relation  to  the  sanctuary,  a  higher  ideal 
had  to  be  present  to  his  mind  than  in  the  outer  world,  and 
that  such  blemishes  as  were  beyond  his  control,  and  did 
not  affect  him  beyond  the  sanctuary,  were  sufficient  to  render 
him  unfit  to  appear  before  his  Maker  with  the  offerings 
of  fire,  unworthy  to  approach  the  sacred  altar,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High. 

Surely  there  is  in  this  one  statement  food  for  reflection, 
sufficient  for  each  and  every  individual  worshipper  who 
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professes  nowadays  to  appear  before  his  Maker  with  offer- 
ings of  the  lips,  and  to  approach  the  altar  of  prayer  !  If 
we  would  but  remember  that  the  modern  Synagogue  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  of  ancient 
times  ;  that  the  sacrifices  of  calves  or  lambs  have  given  way 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  and  that  each  worshipper,  as  he 
pours  forth  his  offering  before  the  throne  of  the  Possessor 
of  All,  has  to  regard  those  same  injunctions  as  were 
addressed  to  the  priest  in  days  gone  by — then,  indeed, 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  will  appear  to  have  a  vividness 
and  a  natural  freshness,  which  even  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  not  blighted. 

Let  man  beware  lest,  by  his  blemishes,  he  profane  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  in  the  hour  that  he  draweth  nigh 
unto  the  altar  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord.  Who  is 
able  to  recount  all  the  blemishes  which  taint  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  us  unto  God?  Speaking  figuratively,  have  we 
so  much  improved  since  the  days  of  Malachi — last  of  the 
prophets — who  charged  the  people,  saying  :  "  Ye  offer 
polluted  bread  upon  Mine  altar,  and  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we 
polluted  Thee  ?  .  .  .  and  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice, 
is  it  not  evil,  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  not 
evil  ?  Offer  it  now  unto  thy  ruler,  will  he  be  pleased  with 
thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Surely  each  one  of  us  knoweth  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart,  and  knoweth  but  too  well  what  constitutes  a  blemish 
in  the  hour  of  devotion,  what  it  is  which  is  likely  to  render 
man's  prayer  unacceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  unto  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

If  we  would  be  reminded  of  what  kind  such  blemishes 
are,  let  us  see  to  it  that  during  the  time  in  which  we  are 
engaged  in  solemn  devotion,  whether  in  the  home  or  in 
the  house  of  God — let  us  see  to  it  that  our  thoughts  go 
with  the  words  we  utter,  and  that  our  prayer  resolve 
itself  not  into  mere  lip-service,  ever  remembering  that — 
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"  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 
When  none  but  God  is  near." 

Let  us  beware  against  the  fallacy  fondly  indulged  in  by 
many  well-meaning,  yet  half-informed,  brethren  of  ours,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  prayer  is  proportionate  to  its  length, 
or  that  it  is  sinful  to  add  silent  prayers  and  petitions  in 
a  language  other  than  Hebrew,  when  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  sacred  tongue.  When  base  thoughts  and  unholy  desires 
assail  us  during  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  when  we  harbour 
feelings  of  ill-will  against  our  neighbour,  assembled  under 
the  same  roof  with  us  to  supplicate  before  the  same  Throne 
of  Grace ;  when  emotions  of  envy  and  jealousy  gain  the 
mastery  over  us,  while  outwardly  and  professedly  we  meet 
for  prayer — then,  indeed,  may  we  be  said  to  be  tainted 
with  blemishes,  much  more  serious  than  those  physical 
ones  which  disqualified  the  priest  of  old,  and  prevented 
him  from  going  in  unto  the  veil,  and  drawing  near  unto 
the  altar  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord. 

As  far,  then,  as  concerns'  our  inward  thoughts,  let  us  beware 
that,  in  our  communion  with  Heaven,  we  profane  not  God's 
sanctuary,  remembering  that  the  Lord  Himself  doth  sanctify 
it,  and  that  no  strange  unholy  fire  dare  burn  within  the 
precincts  of  what  should  be  the  prayerful  soul  of  man. 

But  the  Synagogue  with  its  service,  while  being  a  type 
of  the  Temple  of  old  with  its  sacrifices,  is  also  a  symbol 
of  life  in  general.  The  house  of  prayer  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself;  properly  regarded,  it  is  the 
place  of  preparation  for  the  pious  soul,  which — purified  by 
prayer — launches  forth  into  the  storms  and  stress  of  busy 
life.  And,  therefore,  all  those  precautions  and  rules  which 
apply  to  the  mode  and  method  of  the  human  being  while 
engaged  in  the  house  of  God,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  human  being  while  engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
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work  connected  with  the  outer  world.  His  conduct  and 
dealings  in  life  must  be  "  pure  and  without  blemish " ;  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  many  a  sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  but,  though  it  may  cost  him  dear,  honesty  and 
integrity  dare  not  be  sacrificed.  The  sanctity  of  the  sacred 
Sabbath  dare  not  be  violated ;  the  distinctive  laws  of 
Judaism  dare  not  be  disregarded  or  discarded  ;  our  national 
honour  as  Jews  dare  not  be  tarnished,  our  national  honour 
as  Englishmen  dare  not  be  tarnished. 

Our  twofold  honour  and  privilege,  our  pride  and  responsi- 
bilities as  Englishmen  and  Jews,  as  Jews  and  Englishmen, 
going  hand  in  hand,  should  be  a  twofold  armour  of  defence. 
We  may  be  called  upon  in  life  to  offer  much  of  that  which 
we  hold  dear  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  of  that  which 
oft  makes  existence  endurable  ;  but  the  struggle  has  to  be 
borne,  the  sacrifice  has  to  be  brought  unto  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  right  way,  and  with  the  proper  spirit. 
The  heroic  spirit,  the  qualities  of  endurance,  sacrifice,  and 
fortitude,  have  to  be  displayed  as  much  by  men  and  women 
in  their  daily  round  of  duty  as  by  the  soldier  on  the 
battlefield,  though  the  exercise  of  great  heroic  qualities 
shown  in  the  great  arena  of  public  life,  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  Queen  and  country,  wins  the  world's  applause, 
yea,  and  rightly  so.  But  none  the  less  he  is  a  true  warrior — 

"  Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  fall  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause  ; 
This  is  the  happy  warrior  ;  this  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  lessons  in  life,  to  know 
how   to   bear  its   trials   and   troubles,  amid   the  most   per- 
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plexing  conditions,  in  the  right  way,  and  with  the  proper 
spirit.  No  murmuring,  no  discontent ;  no  blemish  of  unholy 
thought,  no  blemish  of  unholy  action,  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  duty,  of  whole-hearted  service 
to  man  and  to  God.  It  is  useless,  worse  than  useless 
(because  it  is  hypocrisy)  to  appear  pious  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  to  be  other  than  pious  in  our  homes,  or  in  the 
outer  world  in  which  we  move  ;  outwardly  to  profess 
Judaism,  but  to  bring  it  into  discredit  by  disregarding  its 
true  spirit,  the  lofty  morality  which  it  inculcates. 

We  are  rejoicing  together  to-day  in  this  restored  and 
beautified  Synagogue  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  ;  but 
'twere  better  for  us  Jews  to  worship  in  hovels,  conscious  of 
the  true  Shechina  resting  upon  our  lives  and  actions,  than 
to  restore  even  the  Temple  itself  with  impure  hands  and 
unclean  hearts. 

Oh,  my  brethren  !  We  know  but  too  well  how  the  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  one  individual  Jew  fixes  the  stigma  of 
shame  upon  the  whole  House  of  Israel.  May  you,  indwellers 
of  this  town,  ever  reveal  the  true  character  of  Judaism  in  the 
sight  of  your  neighbours  of  other  creeds  !  It  is  related  of  one 
of  our  Sages  of  old,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  a 
short  prayer  prior  to  his  entering  the  "  house  of  study,"  which, 
in  ancient  times,  was  synonymous  with  the  House  of  Prayer  ; 
and  it  ran  thus :  "  May  I  never  be  guilty  of  error,  so  as 
to  be  the  cause  of  other  men's  wrongs ! "  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  righteous  man  will  act  at  all  times,  for  to 
him  the  world  at  large  is  God's  house,  and  life  itself  is  His 
temple. 

And  now  I  would,  in  conclusion,  but  say  that  as  you  have 
all  worked  together,  with  one  aim  and  purpose,  to  bring  about 
this  glorious  day  for  yourselves,  to  possess  so  beautiful  a 
temple  of  prayer  in  which  the  truths  and  beauties  of  Judaism 
will  be  unfolded  to  you  and  to  your  children,  ever  continue  to 
work  in  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  and  unity.  Remember 
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that  it  is  only  by  mutual  forbearance,  by  peace  and  goodwill, 
that  many  a  good  work  is  accomplished,  many  a  hard  task 
consummated  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  bickerings  and 
want  of  union,  many  a  worthy  object  is  frustrated,  aye,  many 
a  temple  is  destroyed,  and  reduced  to  ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  House  of  Israel !  How  significant  in  this 
connection  is  the  passage  of  the  Midrash  commenting,  by 
way  of  allegory,  upon  the  words  of  yesterday's  Sabbath 
portion  !  pi  -pn  vnx  p»»  ntov  ^y  !?sn  "  When  Joseph  fell 
upon  the  neck  of  Benjamin,  his  brother,  he  wept " ;  for,  say 
our  Sages,  by  his  prophetic  spirit  Joseph  foresaw  the  troubles 
which  would  befall  his  people  consequent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  Temples  which  would  be  erected  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin.  He  foresaw,  as  it  were  in  a  vision, 
how,  during  the  First  Temple,  Israel  would  be  against  Judah, 
Judah  against  Israel  ;  and  how,  before  the  Second  Temple 
would  fall,  there  would  exist  in  the  midst  of  the  people  sect 
against  sect,  faction  against  faction. 

Hold  this  one  thought  before  your  minds,  dear  friends. 
Think  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Israel,  the  most  ancient  brother- 
hood in  the  world,  and  away  with  communal  dissensions ! 
Away  with  party  strife  and  petty  feuds,  lest  we  delay  the 
realisation  of  the  prophet's  dream  :  "  The  nations  shall  know 
that  I,  the  Eternal,  sanctifieth  Israel."  The  sanctification  of 
Israel,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  nations,  will  only  be 
brought  about  "  when  God's  sanctuary  [of  Peace]  shall  be 
established  in  their  midst  for  evermore  "  ;  when  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Sage  of  the  Talmud  shall  be  realised,  not 
alone  in  every  congregation,  but  throughout  the  whole  family 
of  Israel,  aye,  throughout  all  the  families  of  the  earth : 
mini  Di'jen  mnto  mnx  DD^I  ps»  ton  run  ivna  MX?  nx  ppe>  »o 
"Oh  that  He  who  causes  His  divine  presence  to  dwell  in 
this  house,  might  cause  to  dwell  among  us  all  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  love,  of  brotherhood  and  peace ! " 
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PRAYER. 

Almighty  God  !     With  hearts  full  of  gratitude  and  joy  do 
we  draw  near  unto  Thee  this  day,  to  dedicate  this  sanctuary 
anew  to  Thy  Holy  Service.     Many  have  been  the  sacrifices 
which  the  members  of  this  congregation  have   brought,  in 
their    desire  to  render  this  house  more  worthy  the  sacred 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.     Help  Thou  them,  O  Lord, 
from  this  day  henceforth  to  sanctify  themselves,  even  in  greater 
measure  than  heretofore,  when  they  approach  Thy  Throne  of 
Mercy  with  their  humble  petitions,  and  seek  Thy  face.    Hither, 
to  this  Holy  House,  they  will  come  to  supplicate  Thy  aid, 
even  to  seek  Thy  forgiveness.     Hither  the  toiling  father  will 
come  at  morn  to  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the  works  of  his 
hand,  as  he  goeth  forth  to  labour  on  behalf  of  his  family  and 
household  ;  hither  the  anxious  mother  will  repair  at  various 
seasons  to  pour  forth  her  soul  on  behalf  of  those  whom  she 
serves  and  loves  ;  here  the  youths  and  children  of  the  congre- 
gation will  assemble  to  join  in  the  service  of  song  and  praise, 
to  hear  the  duties  of  our  holy  religion  expounded,  and  the 
history  of  our  race   unfolded.     Here   do   all   congregate  in 
every   situation   of  life,   whether  the   heart  doth   writhe   in 
sorrow,  or  leap  for  joy.     Not  for  us,  O  Lord,  but  for  Thee  it 
is  to  consecrate  this    house.      Send,   therefore,  we   beseech 
Thee,  Thy  blessing  unto  the  members  of  this  congregation, 
men,  women,   and   children  ;    send   Thy   blessing  unto   the 
wardens  and  leaders,  unto  those  who  minister  before  Thee. 
Strengthen   Thou   the  hands   of  those   who   have  laboured 
zealously  in  the  noble  task  of  raising  this  more  spacious  and 
more  beautiful   sanctuary  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name ; 
and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  through  ignorance  or 
indifference  none  shall   become  faithless  to  Thy  teachings, 
none  shall  lapse  from  the  fold  of  Judaism.     We  invoke  Thy 
choicest  blessings  upon  our  beloved  and  venerable  Queen — 
the  pattern  of  domestic  and  public  virtues,  upon  her  who  has 
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so  frequently  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of  affliction,  and  yet 
has  not  been  found  wanting  in  faith.  We  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  take 
their  share  in  every  good  and  philanthropic  work  ;  on  behalf 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Councillors,  and  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, who  watch  over  the  welfare  of  this  borough  ;  on 
behalf  of  our  blessed  country,  the  land  of  freedom  and  justicCj 
where  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Send  Thy  light 
and  Thy  truth  unto  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  so  that  in 
every  country  creature  may  be  linked  to  creature,  man  to 
man,  in  the  bonds  of  friendliness  and  brotherhood.  Cause 
the  din  of  battle  to  cease  from  our  midst,  and  hasten  the  time 
when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and  the 
sound  of  war  shall  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  world.  Hasten 
Thou  the  era  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood,  ""when, 
through  Israel,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed. 
Amen ! 


A   SERMON    IN   STONES 

(At  the  Consecration  of  the  Synagogue  at  Hull,  September,  1903) 

MY  DEAR  FRIENDS! — Amid  the  wealth  of  reflection  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  which  form  the  scriptural 
lesson  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
select  any  passage  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  our 
assembling  here  to-day  than  the  first  eight  verses  of  the 
27th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  For  surely  we  wish  to  be 
practical,  and  to  carry  away  with  us  some  important  teach- 
ings which  shall  make  this  Consecration  Service  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  dramatic  representation,  appealing 
simply  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  heart  of  man. 

The  consecration  of  our  highest  gifts  on  earth  belongs  in 
reality  to  God.  It  behoves  us,  on  occasions  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, to  see  how  we  may  consecrate  ourselves  ;  how  we  may 
devote  our  powers  and  faculties  to  the  best  and  noblest 
purposes,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  House  which, 
though  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  awaits  the  blessing 
and  consecration  of  Heaven. 

The  Word  went  forth  of  old  : 

"  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and 
plaister  them  with  plaister ;  and  thou  shalt  write  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed 
over.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto  the 
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Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones  ;  thou  shalt  not  lift 
any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones :  .  .  .  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there,  and 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt 
write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very 
plainly." 

These  words,  dear  brethren,  were  once  addressed  by  Moses 
and  the  elders  to  the  people  of  Israel  ;  but,  seeing  as  I  do  a 
sermon  in  these  stones,  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  these 
words  of  Holy  Writ  the  subject  of  brief  reflection  this  day, 
upon  which  you  have  indeed  the  great  privilege  to  rejoice, 
with  a  true  and  solemn  joy,  before  the  Lord  your  God. 

It  is  no  small  event  in  which  you  are  participating  to-day. 
Fired  by  the  aspirations  of  our  forefathers,  who  once  sang  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  Him  a  habita- 
tion," you  have  made  the  noble  endeavour  that  this  district 
of  your  important  city  shall  be  adequately  provided  with  a 
commodious  House  of  Prayer,  a  House  of  Learning  for 
adults,  and  Schools  for  the  young.  And  in  doing  this,  you 
have  continued  the  traditions  of  your  ancestors  in  this  very 
city,  for  (as  I  understand)  this  congregation  is  that  of  the 
original  Synagogue  in  Robinson  Row,  built  in  1826,  and 
rebuilt  in  1852.  And  you  have  truly  cause  to  rejoice  this 
day,  for  in  your  endeavour  to  rear  this  structure,  you  have 
met  with  kind  friends,  not  alone  among  your  own  brethren, 
but  also  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  another  faith. 

Let  us  hope  that  each  and  every  time  we  raise  our  eyes 
to  these  bright  walls  and  beauteous  surroundings,  external 
beauty  will  suggest  to  every  worshipper  internal  purity,  and 
that  our  constant  prayer  in  life  may  be  with  the  Psalmist : 
"  O  God,  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  a  right  spirit  renew 
within  me ! " 

"  And  it  shall  be,"  says  the  text,  "  when  ye  shall  pass  over 
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Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee, 
that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones." 

Though  these  words  were  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  had  a  literal  meaning,  they  yet  contain  within  them  a 
living  sense ;  they  have  a  significant  meaning  for  us  at  the 
present  day. 

What  are  these  great  pillars,  these  milestones  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  our  God  giveth  us  ?  What  are  these  monu- 
ments which  we  raise  in  the  course  of  our  passage  through 
the  Jordan  of  life  ? 

Amid  the  storms  of  existence,  amid  the  boisterous  waters 
of  the  Jordan  of  life — through  which  it  is  the  lot  of  every 
mortal  to  pass — it  has  been  prompted  by  the  reason  of  man, 
and  sanctioned  by  Divine  appointment,  that  we  should  set  us 
up  pleasant  halting-places,  sheltering  sanctuaries,  where  at 
times  we  may  feel  ourselves  proof  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  waters  that  rage  ;  in  which  we  may,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  material  influence,  devote  our  thoughts  to 
the  great  fact  of  our  utter  dependence  on  that  Higher  Power 
which  once  breathed  within  us  the  breath  of  life,  and  sustains 
us  still  in  mercy  and  love. 

To  the  House  of  God  we  betake  ourselves  in  every  situa- 
tion of  life,  in  seasons  of  solemn  joy  as  in  the  hour  of  grievous 
sorrow ;  both  to  offer  up  expressions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, when  our  God  has  graciously  listened  to  our  prayer 
and  granted  us  our  request ;  and  also  to  draw  down  upon 
us  the  spirit  of  comfort  and  courage,  when  our  joyous  state 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  darkness  of  woe,  and  we  are 
living  amid  the  gloom,  in  perplexity  and  doubt. 

Just  as  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  made  the  grateful  confession  : 
"  This  stone  which  I  have  set  as  a  pillar  shall  be  God's 
house,"  so  do  we  feel  it  a  duty — aye,  a  privilege — to  pour 
forth  our  souls  before  the  Source  of  all  blessings ;  to  record 
the  feelings  of  our  grateful  hearts  in  the  House  of  God,  for 
whose  establishment  we  have  laboured  from  the  setting  of 
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the  first  stone,  or  in  the  support  of  which  it  has  been  our 
delight  to  participate. 

"  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of 
this  law." 

The  House  of  God  is  to  impress  us  with  God's  law,  with 
the  commands  of  our  holy  religion,  with  a  never-ending 
enthusiasm  for  our  thrilling  history,  with  an  attachment  to 
our  ancient  language  and  literature.  In  it  shall  be  explained 
the  beauties  and  duties  of  our  living  Faith  ;  God's  House 
should  inspire  the  noblest  thoughts  on  man's  origin  and 
mission,  the  sublimest  lessons  on  the  duties  of  life  in 
general,  "T?  no^.rp  "  In  it  thou  shalt  raise  thyself"  is  one 
interpretation  of  our  text ;  thou  shalt  exalt  thine  own  mind 
to  the  highest  degree  of  its  spiritual  elevation. 

It  is  the  House  of  God  which  gives  the  keynote  to  our 
conduct  in  the  world.  Not  one  religion  for  the  Synagogue, 
and  another  for  the  home ;  not  one  Judaism  for  the 
Synagogue,  and  a  different  one  for  the  outer  world,  ^sb  jn 
TDiy  nnx  *o  "  Know  before  whom  thou  standest " — not  only 
while  engaged  in  solemn  devotion  here,  but  at  all  times ; 
know  that  thou  canst  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  Great 
Taskmaster  whilst  engaged  in  thy  daily  pursuits  in  the 
world's  wide  field  of  action,  in  the  outer  world  which  it 
should  be  man's  endeavour  to  render  one  huge  temple, 
testifying  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Supreme. 

God's  House  reminds  us,  warns  us,  to  be  honourable  in  all 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow-man,  of  whatever  race  or  creed  ; 
ever  walking  uprightly  with  all  men,  hating  ill-gotten  gain, 
shunning  the  crooked  path,  never  being  guilty  of  profaning 
God's  Holy  Name,  or  of  bringing  discredit  upon  the  time- 
honoured  name  we  bear. 

"Thou  shalt  build  an  altar  of  stones,  thou  shalt  not  lift 
any  iron  tool  upon  them."  "  Iron  "  is  the  symbol  of  violence ; 
it  shall  be  far  removed  from  the  House  of  God  ;  it  shall 
neither  enter  nor  touch  its  sacred  precincts. 
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What  a  lesson  to  man !  Feelings  of  ill-will,  envy,  and 
hatred  ;  thoughts  of  covetousness  and  avarice,  unholy  desires 
and  ambitions — the  offspring  of  iron  hearts  ;  such  dare  not 
approach  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  for  they  defile  the 
sacred  character  of  the  spot.  The  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  referring  to  the  blessed  state  of  the  country  itself, 
may  well  be  said  to  pourtray  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  true 
House  of  God,  and  therefore  also  of  a  true  religious  com- 
munity :  "  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land, 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders :  but  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise  "(Ix.  18). 

Our  text  adds :  "  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  of  whole  stones." 

Men  who  assemble  under  one  and  the  same  roof,  seeking 
help  and  protection  from  one  and  the  same  Divine  source,  dare 
not  be  divided  in  aim  and  interest ;  they  should  be  banded 
together  as  one  perfect  whole,  when  standing  before  the  Lord 
their  Creator. 

Unity  of  purpose,  community  of  interest,  this  is  the  idea 
which  runs  throughout  the  liturgy  of  our  nation,  praying  as 
we  often  do,  not  in  the  "  singular,"  but  in  the  "  plural " ;  not 
for  ourselves  individually,  but  for  the  whole  House  of  Israel ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  House  of  Prayer  especially,  every  base 
thought,  all  petty  differences  between  members  of  the  same 
Faith,  every  distinction  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
foreigner  and  native,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  one 
thought  should  be  ever  uppermost  in  our  minds,  "  Have 
we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ? " 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  this  consideration  brought 
into  bolder  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew  than  at  the  present, 
when  the  deepest  solemnity  attaches  to  the  sacred  days 
which  we  are  approaching.  And  at  no  crisis  of  our  national 
history  does  there  seem  greater  necessity  for  harmony,  unity, 
and  co-operation  amongst  Jews  the  world  over  than  at 
present,  when,  once  again  in  our  chequered  career,  the  cry 
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of  unreasoning  hate  and  persecution  is  abroad,  and  to 
millions  of  our  brethren  the  savage  voice  proclaims :  "  Get 
thee  away  from  us,  for  thou  art  grown  too  strong  for  us." 

Happy  we,  that  we  are  able  to  point  to  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  to  greater  toleration  and  consideration  on  behalf  of 
the  stranger,  in  the  Jewish  polity  of  old.  Witness  the 
words  in  which  King  Solomon  prayed  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem :  "  Moreover  concerning  a 
stranger  that  is  not  of  Thy  people  Israel,  hear  Thou  in 
heaven  Thy  dwelling-place  and  do  according  to  all  that 
the  stranger  calleth  to  Thee  for,  that  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  may  know  Thy  name  to  fear  Thee,  as  do  Thy  people 
Israel." 

Happy,  too,  this  blessed  realm  in  which  it  is  our  happy 
lot  to  dwell,  and  whose  prosperity  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
help  to  strengthen  and  increase !  Here,  and  perhaps  we 
should  add  in  Italy,  we  enjoy  religious  liberty  and 
equality  to  the  full.  Probity  of  action,  industry  and 
energy,  character  and  merit,  these  are  the  passports  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
race. 

May  Great  Britain,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  various  denominations  in  her  midst,  never  turn 
back  from  her  policy  of  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  equality,  and  she  will  always  remain,  as  she 
now  is,  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress  ! 

And,  as  far  as  her  Jewish  subjects  are  concerned,  deeply 
grateful  as  they  ever  are  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  fellow- 
ship, and  brotherhood,  extended  to  them  in  this  Heaven- 
favoured  land,  may  they  never  swerve  in  their  daily  life 
from  the  highest  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  may 
they  never  prove  themselves  forgetful  of  those  qualities  which 
are  common  to  the  best  type  of  Jew  and  Englishman ! 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  when 
it  is  the  occasion  of  consecrating  an  edifice  to  its  high 
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and  lofty  purpose.  Not  the  bricks  and  mortar,  not  the 
stone  and  wood,  undergo  any  change  by  the  Consecration 
Ceremony ;  it  is  we  ourselves  (to  repeat  as  I  began)  that 
require  to  be  affected ;  our  hearts  of  stone  must  be  turned 
to  hearts  of  flesh  ;  it  is  the  worshipper  who  has  to  undergo 
the  change,  to  become  "  consecrated  " — that  is  to  say,  more 
sacred,  more  devout,  more  susceptible  of  the  higher 
influences  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable. 

Let  me,  then,  earnestly  entreat  you,  dear  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  learn  from  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion  how 
to  glorify  your  beautiful  Religion  by  every  effort  to  render 
this  new  Synagogue  a  source  of  salvation  and  happiness 
to  you  and  to  your  children.  Think  not  that  your  duty  is 
done  by  having  reared  this  Sanctuary,  or  by  contributing 
to  its  material  support,  and  then  absenting  yourselves 
from  its  services.  Act  together  in  harmony  and  peace  to 
advance  its  welfare  and  progress.  Come  all  of  you,  men, 
women,  and  children,  come  regularly,  and  join  in  the 
services  to  be  forthwith  held  in  this  sacred  place !  And 
come  and  go  reverently:  and  whilst  here,  dream  not  the 
hour  away,  but  profit  by  your  attendance.  Think  of  such 
momentous  problems  as  God,  immortality,  the  purpose  of 
being  ;  and  you  will  leave  this  building  with  softer  hearts 
and  nobler  feelings  than  when  you  entered  ;  your  devotion 
will  be  enhanced,  your  whole  nature  will  be  more  refined. 
And  when  you  pray,  remember  before  whom  you  stand  ; 
and  think  not  that  God  can  only  be  approached  by  the 
multitude  of  words,  by  the  storm  of  voices,  or  the  thunder 
of  sounds  ;  no,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  petition,  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  prayer,  the  still  small  voice  of  silent  meditation, 
that  most  effectually  reaches  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Furthermore,  may  the  holy  impressions  which  you  gain 
during  your  devotions  not  end  here,  but  carry  their  influence 
into  the  home,  and  from  the  home  into  the  outer  world  in 
which  you  move ;  and  may  your  example,  and  the  example 
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of  the  whole  House  of  Israel,  be  such  as  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbours  in  the  land,  so  that  the  day  may 
not  be  distant  when  the  promise  of  old  will  be  verified  : — 

"  Nations  shall  walk  by  thy  light,  and  kings  by  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising.  .  .  .  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee 
an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory"  (Isa.  Ix). 


PRAYER. 

Almighty  God  !  As  Solomon  of  old  stood  before  the 
altar  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  and 
spread  forth  his  hands  in  prayer,  so  do  I  now  raise  my 
eyes  unto  Thee,  and  in  humility  address  Thee  in  his  words  : 
"  Will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  behold,  the  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee ;  how  much 
less  this  house.  .  .  .  O  that  Thine  eyes  may  be  open  toward 
this  house  night  and  day,  toward  the  place  of  which 
Thou  hast  said,  My  name  shall  be  there  .  .  .  and  hearken 
Thou  to  the  supplication  of  Thy  servant  and  of  Thy  people 
Israel  when  they  shall  pray  toward  this  place." 

We  dedicate  this  House  unto  Thy  service;  take  Thou 
it  under  the  wings  of  Thy  protection,  and  vouchsafe  that 
in  it  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  may  be  purified,  and 
their  hearts  cleansed  from  error.  May  they  realise  within 
its  sacred  walls  the  true  ideals  of  life;  and  may  they  learn 
to  cherish,  with  ever-increasing  attachment,  the  traditions 
and  teachings  of  our  Holy  Religion  ! 

May  this  House  help  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Israel  in  the  Faith  of  their  fathers,  so  that 
none  may  lapse  from  the  fold,  and  become  faithless  to 
Judaism  ! 

Be  Thou  with  the  members  of  this  congregation,  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  bless  its  wardens  and  leaders,  and 
all  who  have  zealously  laboured  in  the  establishment  of 
this  Synagogue;  grant  Thy  support  unto  those  who  will 
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minister  in  this  holy  place,  and  impart  instruction  unto 
the  children  of  the  schools. 

Protect  our  beloved  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Royal  House  :  prosper  Thou  this  realm,  the  land  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Magistrates  and  Councillors  of  every  city. 

Inspire  the  pastors  of  each  denomination  with  a  sense 
of  truthfulness  and  kindness  towards  Thy  people  Israel  ; 
so  that  they  may  help  to  bring  about  the  consummation 
of  all  human  effort  on  earth,  the  state  of  the  world  fore- 
told by  Thy  prophets  of  old,  the  era  of  universal  peace 
and  happiness — the  end-all  and  be-all  of  true  religion. 

"  Look  Thou  down  from  heaven,  Thy  dwelling-place, 
and  bless  Thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which  Thou 
hast  given  unto  us."  Amen  ! 


SOUTH-EAST  LONDON   "ASSOCIATE" 
SYNAGOGUE 

PRAYER 

(At  the  Laying  of  the  Foundation-stone,  New  Cross  Road,  July  13,  1904) 

ALMIGHTY  GOD! — As  the  mariner,  storm-beaten  and 
tempest-tossed,  is  carried  along  hopefully  and  prayerfully, 
and,  while  in  sight  of  the  haven,  has  yet  many  a  difficulty  to 
encounter  before  he  reaches  land,  so  may  it  be  said  of  this 
congregation,  assembled  at  the  present  hour  for  a  sacred  and 
solemn  purpose,  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  witness  this 
joyous  day  without  having  experienced  countless  difficulties 
and  despairing  delays. 

While  indulging  the  fond  hope  of  raising  a  new  edifice 
worthy  Thy  Divine  Presence,  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  our 
race  and  religion,  many  a  disappointment  has  been  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  this  Congre- 
gation ;  many  a  good  friend  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
light  of  day,  and  left  a  void  not  easily  filled. 

And  thus  even  this  initial  ceremony  is  not  all  joyous  ;  for 
we  are  to-day,  to  our  sorrow,  unexpectedly  bereft,  through 
ill-health,  of  the  presence  and  weighty  influence  of  our  chief 
Spiritual  Guide,  and  of  another  friend  who  succeeded  to  the 
task  and  zealously  fulfilled  it,  of  guiding  our  deliberations 
as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 

On  this  account,  we  are,  O  Lord,  the  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  truth  uttered  by  the  Psalmist  of  old : 
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13  van  )tey  w&  jva  rua»  *6  'n  DX  "  If  Thou,  Lord,  dost  not  build 
the  house,  vain  is  it  for  the  builders  to  labour  thereon." 

Be  Thou  with  us  this  day  and  in  the  future,  and  suffer  the 
work  to  proceed  without  further  let  or  hindrance. 

May  the  foundation-stone,  which  has  just  been  laid,  remind 
us  all  of  the  only  true  foundation  upon  which  this  holy 
edifice  can  stand  in  order  to  serve  its  highest  purposes  — 
namely,  a  foundation  cemented  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony,  by  the  active  co-operation  and  fellowship  of  all 
who  dwell  in  this  district,  resolved  to  live  the  higher  life  on 
earth  by  means  of  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  grace,  vouchsafed 
by  communion  in  this  House  which  is  to  be  builded  ! 

May  the  members  of  this  congregation,  old  and  new,  men 
and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
endeavour  to  render  this  House  an  "Associate"  Synagogue, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  truth  ;  associating  themselves  with 
every  good  cause  of  humanity,  charity,  and  religion,  extend- 
ing even  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  oreed  ;  associating 
together,  as  brothers  and  sisters  should  do,  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  please  Thee,  our  Father  in  Heaven  ! 

May  the  "  smaller  Sanctuary  "  which  is  soon,  by  thy 
Divine  help,  to  be  reared  on  this  spot,  serve  as  a  centre  of 
enlightenment,  of  courage,  of  comfort,  and  of  hope  ;  a  centre 
of  firm  attachment  to  Thy  Word  and  Will  ;  may  it  serve  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  brotherhood  of  Israel,  by 
adding  another  link  to  our  United  Synagogue  !  But  above 
all,  may  it  carry  out  the  mission  suggested  by  the  name  it 
bears  n^n  fl?,  and  prove  itself  "  a  tree  of  life  "  to  those  who 
will  find  refuge  beneath  its  shade  ! 

May  the  class-rooms  which  will  be  erected  tend  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  Religion  of  their  fathers,  to 
imbue  the  rising  generation  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  our  Holy  Faith,  with  a  delight  in  our  ancient 
language  and  literature,  and  with  a  warm  and  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  our  past  history  and  undying  mission  ! 
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With  these  thoughts  and  these  aspirations,  we  commend 
our  task  to  Thy  Divine  care.  Be  Thou  with  the  builders, 
and  those  who  guide  the  work  ;  send  Thy  blessing  unto 
the  members  of  this  congregation  and  those  who  dwell 
round  about,  ready  to  take  their  active  share  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Synagogue :  send  Thy  blessing  unto 
those  who,  with  zealous  devotion,  have  helped  to  bring 
about  this  joyous  day. 

May  the  Holy  House  to  be  raised  here  never  fail  in  its 
ultimate  purpose,  of  rendering  those  who  will  worship  therein 
worthy  of  once  inheriting  Thy  House  on  high,  of  com- 
muning in  Thy  Holy  Temple — the  Temple  fashioned  not  by 
human  hands,  the  region  as  well  as  the  reward  of  righteous- 
ness, where  those  who  on  earth  act  justly,  deal  kindly,  and 
walk  humbly  before  Thee  do  dwell,  abiding  in  Thy  shelter, 
O  Most  High,  resting  under  Thy  shadow,  Thou  God 
Almighty ! 

"  Let  Thy  work  be  made  manifest  unto  Thy  servants,  and 
Thy  majesty  upon  their  children.  Establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us  ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
Thou  it."  Amen  !  Amen  ! 
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DURING  the  past  week  there  was  laid  to  rest  the  remains  of 
one,  not  of  our  race,  who  for  forty  years  had  laboured  in  one 
of  the  noblest  causes  to  which  human  effort  can  be  directed. 
But  it  was  many  years  before  his  work  was  publicly  recog- 
nised. I  well  remember  the  occasion  of  that  public  recog- 
nition, when  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  got  together  his 
great  meeting,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  historic  hall  of 
the  Mansion  House,  and  the  impetus  which  the  large  and 
representative  gathering  gave  to  his  life-work,  known  as  he 
is  as  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  An  invitation  had  been  extended  to  me  to  be 
present ;  and  I  can  recall  my  feelings  at  the  time,  for  I  felt 
rather  out  of  place  on  a  platform  of  speakers  and  others 
interested  in  a  society  having  such  aims  and  purposes  as  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

I  said  to  myself,  Whatever  other  faults  we  Jews  have,  thank 
Heaven,  the  charge  can  never  be  laid  at  our  door  that  we  are 
wanting  in  feelings  of  humanity  towards  our  children,  that  we 
wilfully  neglect  them,  and  so  might  require  the  services  of  an 
organisation  which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  our  own  offspring. 

But  I  pause  for  awhile  to-day  as  I  utter  these  words, 
and  bethink  myself  whether  they  have  not  some  applica- 
tion even  to  us,  if  not  in  the  literal,  yet  in  the  figurative 
sense. 

For  not  by  bread  alone  doth  man  live ;  we  require  some- 
thing more  in  life  than  bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  and 
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raiment  to  put  on,  when  we  live  in  a  state  of  society  differing 
widely  from  that  which  obtained  in  primeval  times. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  simple  life  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  among  men  ?  Who  can  deny  that  civilisation  so- 
called  has  brought  in, its  train  dreadful  dangers,  and  sins,  and 
sufferings  ;  that  increasing  wants,  increasing  wealth,  increas- 
ing inventions,  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  wickedness, 
the  godlessness,  the  irreligion,  which  exist  in  the  world  at  the 
present  day? 

But,  we  ask,  what  is  it  that  keeps  the  world  in  check  amid 
the  conflicting  forces  which  move  it?  What  power  is  it 
that  helps  the  world  to  revolve  on  its  moral  axis,  and  so 
prevent  it  from  spinning  off  recklessly  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin? 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  power  is  to  be 
found  in  the  force  of  religion — religion  in  its  widest  applica- 
tion. "If  the  Lord" — if  religion — "build  not  the  house"  of 
the  world,  vain  indeed  would  be  man's  efforts  to  hold  this 
structure  together.  For,  in  place  of  harmony,  we  oft  meet 
discord  ;  in  place  of  unity,  we  find  divisions  ;  where  we  expect 
love,  we  often  meet  with  hate ;  and  when  we  look  for  help,  we 
receive  it  not.  In  place  of  faith  there  is  doubt,  even  despair ; 
and  the  child  of  sorrow  cannot  see  through  the  dark  cloud 
of  present  trouble,  for  it  knows  no  heaven  beyond. 

But  if  ever  any  race  or  people  has  cause  to  look  upon  its 
religion  with  gratitude,  it  is  the  Jewish  people  ;  for  to  us  our 
religion  has,  indeed,  proved  "  a  mother  to  all  living,"  having 
preserved  us  individually  and  nationally  in  times  of  direst 
distress. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  unto 
her !  Let  us  make  every  endeavour,  and  willingly  endure 
every  sacrifice,  to  prove  our  fidelity  to  our  ancient  Faith,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  our  children  be  taught  to  know,  and  to  love, 
their  Religion  ;  to  know  the  history  of  that  Religion  and  of 
their  own  race ;  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
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people's  trials  and  triumphs,  and  of  the  part  which  they  have 
played  in  the  current  of  the  world's  history.  Not  till  the  Jew, 
or  the  child  of  the  Jew,  comes  to  realise  the  fact  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  he  can  well  hold  up 
his  head,  and  stand  erect  in  face  of  the  world's  cruelties  and 
calumnies ;  that,  as  a  conforming  Jew,  he  need  not  only  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  lineage  of  ancient  days,  but  that  he  can 
boast  with  right  of  a  descent  and  title  equally  glorious  with 
those  figuring  in  any  modern  Peerage — not  till  the  eyes  of 
the  modern  Jew  be  opened  clearly  to  this  thought,  and  he 
feels  the  thrill  of  his  own  importance  as  a  figure  in  history, 
shall  we  cease  to  pay  exaggerated,  and  therefore  false,  tributes 
of  honour  to  those  among  us  who  are  known  as  Jews  simply 
because  they  were  born  as  Jews,  but  who  identify  themselves 
so  slightly  with  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  their 
children,  in  their  very  lifetime,  marry  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
Religion,  and  they,  and  the  support  which  they  might  be  to 
our  cause,  become  lost  to  Judaism. 

Whence  has  such  a  condition  of  things  arisen  among  our 
wealthy  brethren  ?  To  what  cause  can  we  trace  this  growing 
apathy,  this  latent  source  of  defection  from  the  Faith  ? 

We  must  look  for  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
parents  have  been  callous  with  regard  to  their  children's 
education  in  the  principles  of  their  Religion,  and  in  the  history, 
language,  and  literature  of  their  race.  Or,  worse  still,  we  have 
to  confess  it,  judging  from  events  as  they  pass  before  our  very 
eyes,  it  seems  to  be  the  wilful  and  deliberate  desire  of  some  of 
our  families,  who  have  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence  through 
their  Judaism,  and  are  now  placed  somewhat  above  the  social 
stratum  of  their  brethren,  gradually  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  circle  of  their  own  people,  in  order,  as  they  fondly 
imagine,  to  enable  them  to  rise  yet  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  by  throwing  off  what  they  regard  as  the  weight  of 
their  former  surroundings  that  keeps  them  down. 

This  is  a  very  serious  reflection  for  us  English  Jews,  and  for 
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Jews  the  world  over.  It  is  perhaps  a  subject  for  the  psycho- 
logist, which  requires  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  it ;  at  all  events,  the  evil  requires  some  remedy 
at  our  hands,  and  the  remedy  must  be  applied  before  it  be  too 
late.  The  question  is,  How  is  it  that  no  sooner  do  many 
of  our  people  rise  in  rank  and  wealth  than  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  their  brethren,  and  say  "goodbye"  to  their 
Religion. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Jewry  has  difficulty  in  meeting  its 
common  enemy  throughout  the  world  ;  little  wonder  that  the 
Jewish  community,  in  particular  countries,  cannot  at  times 
meet  its  communal  obligations,  when  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  spirits  and  so  much  material  support,  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  help  of  our  body,  are  lost  to  us, 
generation  after  generation. 

But,  if  we  cannot  reach  and  redeem  this  class  of  Jew 
and  his  children,  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  plea  to-day,  in  the 
briefest  possible  terms,  on  behalf  of  those  children  in  our 
midst  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  whom  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  after,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  charge  of  their 
wilful  neglect  and  inhumane  treatment  in  the  field  of  Hebrew 
and  religious  education. 

You  are  all  doubtless  aware  that  the  organisation  known  as 
the  Jewish  Religious  Education  Board  is  making  its  triennial 
appeal  for  funds  to  help  it  continue,  for  the  next  three  years, 
the  religious  instruction  of  some  ten  thousand  children 
attending  the  Council  schools,  chiefly  in  the  East  of  London. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that,  owing  to  well-known  causes,  the 
amount  urgently  needed  for  this  purpose  (and  to  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  almost  inadequate  for  the  purpose)  has  as  yet  not 
nearly  been  obtained  ;  and  it  would  be  a  serious  blot  upon  the 
fair  name  of  metropolitan  Jewry  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  this  appeal,  some  of  the  classes  already  existing 
had  to  be  closed,  and  the  work  of  the  Education  Board 
had  to  be  still  further  limited  and  crippled. 
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This  is  a  form  of  neglect  and  cruelty  to  children  with  which 
our  people  should  never  be  charged,  no  more  than  they  could 
ever  be  charged  with  their  physical  counterpart,  the  neglect 
of,  and  cruelty,  to  their  bodies. 

Learning  in  general  was  the  very  life  of  the  Jew  at  all 
times,  religious  education  more  especially.  Of  the  Torah 
itself  it  was  said :  "  It  is  thy  life  and  length  of  days "  ; 
"  it  is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  take  firm  hold  of  it" 

Let  us,  therefore,  do  our  duty  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  respect  of  their  Hebrew  and  religious  training ;  and  let  me, 
without  multiplying  words,  earnestly  beg  you  to  heed  this 
appeal  and  the  warning  note  that  naturally  goes  with  it,  in 
view  of  possibly  graver  difficulties  which  we  may  have  yet  to 
encounter  from  the  latest  Education  Bill. 

Let  me  appeal  to  you  in  the  words  of  our  Sages,  to 
help  to  maintain  the  foundation  of  the  moral,  spiritual  and 
religious  well-being  of  our  poorer  brethren  among  us,  which 
means  maintaining  the  very  foundation  of  our  own  communal 
existence.  Say  our  Sages,  o^V  "Oil  nntn,  "  Be  cautious,  and 
take  good  care  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  upon  them 
depends  mainly  the  keeping  of  the  Law."  May  we  all  recog- 
nise to  the  full  this  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  children  of  the 
community,  whether  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor,  at  the  present 
time  and  at  all  times  ! 
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DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — I  do  not  intend  to-day  to  deliver  a 
sermon  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  but,  considering 
that  this  is  rvsva  ra:?>  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  solemn 
season  of  the  Jewish  Calendar  which  marks  the  advent  of 
a  new  year,  I  think  it  best  to  endeavour  to  be  somewhat 
practical — to  see  whether,  in  a  certain  direction,  we  cannot 
during  the  coming  year  infuse  more  vigour  into  our  congre- 
gational life,  and  thus  serve  the  larger  cause  of  Judaism  in 
a  true  and  lasting  manner. 

People  often  propound  theories  which  take  generations 
to  fructify ;  but  there  are  ideas  and  counsels  which 
can  be  taken  up  at  once  and  without  delay,  if  they  are 
shown  to  be  sound  and  practicable.  The  subject  nearest 
my  heart,  and  which  for  some  long  time  has  appealed 
to  me,  is  one  of  this  sort,  and  in  introducing  it  to  your 
notice,  I  would  take  the  words  of  Scripture  to  my  aid, 
words  contained  in  the  portion  read  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah  as  the  Haphtara  of  the  day : 

"  I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness, 
and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee  and  give 
thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people  ...  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  dun- 
geon, and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison  house  "  (xlii.  6,  7). 

These  words,  addressed  to  the  prophet  of  old,  I  take  to 
be  addressed  to  every  minister  of  religion,  and  to  every 
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worker  in  the  field  of  God,  as  affording  him  encourage- 
ment, and  as  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  his  mission  in 
the  world. 

"  Sing  unto  the   Lord   a   new   song,  and  His  praise 
from  the  end  of  the  earth  ..."  (verse  10). 

This  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  which  the  preacher, 
as  the  prophet  of  old,  has  occasionally  to  remind  his 
hearers,  and  his  resolve  should  be  to  carry  out  the  aspira- 
tion continued  by  the  prophet :  "  I  will  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  they  know  not;  in  paths  that  they  know  not 
will  I  lead  them :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them, 
and  crooked  places  straight.  These  things  will  I  do,  and 
I  will  not  forsake  them "  (verse  16). 

Dear  congregants,  I  have  long  been  struck  with  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  this  and  other  congregations 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  Morning  Service.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  except  by  a  very  few,  no  Sabbath  Morning  Ser- 
vice is  read  at  all.  The  congregation  assemble  in  time 
to  listen  to  the  Reading  of  the  Law  and  to  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Musaph,  the  Additional  Service.  Whether,  and 
how  far,  the  division  of  the  services  is  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  things,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  to-day, 
or  from  this  spot.  It  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
doubtless  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  the  arrangement 
has  not  worked  well ;  or  rather,  the  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  to  render  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-worship- 
pers almost  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  real  portion  of 
the  Sabbath  Morning  Service  ever  existed  ;  and  as  for  the 
younger  generation,  they  imagine  they  have  discharged 
their  duties  as  regards  the  Sabbath  Service,  if  they  sit 
out  (most  uncomfortably  and  restlessly,  it  is  true)  the 
Reading  of  the  Law,  which  does  not  appeal  to  them, 
and  the  Additional  Service,  in  which,  in  so  many  cases, 
they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  join. 
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We  have  to  face  facts ;  we  have  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  order  to  remedy  such  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 
It  seems  that  people  nowadays  will  not  come — even  those 
who  observe  the  Sabbath  holy — at  so  early  an  hour  as 
to  dispense  with  the  arrangement  of  the  division  of  the 
services.  It  is  useless  to  cry  for  a  remedy  which  we 
know  the  congregants  will  not  revert  to ;  but  we  have 
to  see  to  it,  lest,  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  system, 
our  children,  and  certainly  those  after  them,  lose  all  sym- 
pathy with  their  Religion,  simply  because  they  have  never 
joined  in  a  real  service,  and  have,  for  want  of  true  spiritual 
exercise,  gradually  been  repelled  from  the  Synagogue.  I 
speak  from  the  experience  of  things  as  they  pass  before  my 
eyes,  and  it  will  surely  not  be  doubted  that  I  speak  from 
the  fulness  of  my  heart.  It  is  deplorable  (and  the  expression 
is  not  in  the  least  too  pessimistic)  to  witness  the  slender  hold 
which  our  Sabbath  Service,  as  at  present  constituted,  has 
even  upon  the  adult  portion  of  the  congregation,  or  else  how 
comes  it  that  the  English  Bible  and  other  books  are  often 
resorted  to  during  the  Service,  in  order  to  relieve,  what  must 
evidently  be  to  these  congregants,  the  tedium  caused  by 
the  Service  ?  Would  you  be  shocked  to  hear  that  a  Christian 
hymn-book  has  actually  been  found  in  the  locker  of  a  Jewish 
member  of  a  certain  Synagogue? 

I  am,  however,  not  dealing  to-day  with  the  Service  as  a 
whole,  but  I  do  feel  strongly,  aye,  most  strongly,  upon 
the  necessity  for  giving  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  I  hope  our  elder  ones  also,  an  opportunity  for  join- 
ing in  the  Shacharith,  or  Morning  Service,  at  an  hour 
when  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  present. 
It  is  useless  to  urge  the  argument  that  things  must  remain 
as  they  are,  on  account  of  the  rule  that  we  dare  not  be 
yyy  nxnp  IDT  ~Q\y,  *'•*•!  say  the  Shema  after  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  our  present 
arrangement,  we  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule  during  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  day  breaks 
at  a  very  early  hour. 

But  what  is  by  far  more  important  is  that  our  people 
shall  not  be  alienated  from  the  best  portions  of  our 
Prayer  Book.  The  first  few  pages  of  our  Prayer  Book 
contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  real  prayer  ;  they 
are  simple,  appealing,  and  direct.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  the  divided  service 
are  strangers  to  these  beautiful  pages. 

Let  us  make  an  effort  to  restore  them  to  the  public 
worship  conducted  in  our  Synagogues. 

The  question  may  be  put  to  me,  How  ?  By  some 
such  plan  as  the  following :  Leave  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  it  is  for  those  who  wish  to  attend,  but  give 
evidence  of  a  little  self-sacrifice  by  having  a  service  to 
begin  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  your  pre- 
sent Second  Service.  Discontinue  the  recently  introduced 
reading  of  the  Ntshmath,  which  is  quite  unnecessary  as 
it  has  already  been  said  in  the  early  Service,  and  in  its 
place  substitute  a  condensed  form  of  the  Shacharith,  to 
contain  the  most  important  and  best  portions  of  it,  to  be 
prepared  and  sanctioned  under  proper  authority. 

Let  not  my  words  be  misunderstood,  or  perchance  per- 
verted. The  arrangement  which  I  now  advocate  will 
mean,  not  the  curtailing  of  our  Sabbath  service,  but  the 
giving  of  something  more,  of  something  which  was  not 
known  to  them  before,  to  those  who  attend  here  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath.  The  first  Amidah  of  the  new  Service  could 
be  made  to  finish  at  about  the  same  time  as  we  begin 
our  Second  Service  at  present — i.e.,  at  the  point  at  which 
we  "take  out  the  Law."  So  strongly  do  I  feel  upon  this 
subject,  so  convinced  am  I  that  it  will  prove  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  that  should  there  be  any  difficulty  as 
regards  the  question  of  officiant,  I  would  be  quite  ready 
to  conduct  this  proposed  First  Service,  provided  it  be 
formulated  upon  lines  which  I  approve. 
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There  seems  to  me  nothing  against  my  proposal  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view,  but  there  is  much  to  gain 
from  it  in  the  interests  of  Judaism,  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  Judaism  in  England.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  my  congregation  in  this  important  matter, 
and  shall  be  glad,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hear  their 
views  upon  the  subject,  preferably  in  writing. 

Dear  friends,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  immense 
amount  of  mischief  which  may  have  been  wrought  by 
our  supineness  as  a  community,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  attraction  of  the  Synagogue,  when  I  call  to  mind 
how,  week  by  week,  the  advertisement  columns  of  our 
newspapers  tell  the  sorrowful  tale  how  sons  and  daughters 
of  Israel,  one  after  another,  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the 
Faith  of  their  fathers,  as  to  attach  themselves  in  marriage 
to  members  of  a  strange  communion,  a  procedure  which 
in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  means  a  complete 
severance  from  the  fold  of  Judaism.  Brethren,  let  us  look 
to  it  in  time,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  strengthen  the 
ties  which  should  bind  each  and  every  son  and  daughter 
in  Israel  to  their  ancestral  Faith ;  and  let  us  remember 
that  one  of  the  most  potent  means — next  to  the  influence 
of  the  home — for  binding  them  thus  firmly  to  their  religion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Synagogue  and  its  Services. 

Let  them  be  taught  to  "sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  and  His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth." 

As  for  myself  in  the  discharge  of  my  mission,  "  these 
things  I  will  do,  and  I  will  not  forsake  them,"  for  the 
advancement  of  the  congregation,  and  for  the  glory  of 
Judaism. 


RELIGIOUS    NEGLECT   AND    APOSTASY:    THE 
OTHER    SIDE   OF   THE    PICTURE 

YESTERDAY  was  the  last  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  Our 
Sages  remark,  that  in  the  month  of  Nisan  the  Sanctuary 
was  reared  in  the  days  of  old.  But  it  is  an  easier  thing 
to  rear  a  structure  than  to  maintain  it ;  it  is  all  very  well 
to  set  up  a  fine  and  colossal  building,  but  what  about  its 
upkeep  ? 

I  am  not  thinking  to-day  of  any  particular  public  Insti- 
tution in  our  midst  devoted  to  charitable  or  educational 
purposes ;  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  Temple  of  olden  times, 
whether  amongst  us  or  among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  I  have  at  heart  a  subject  which  lies  nearer  home ;  my 
mind  dwells  upon  a  house,  which  we  Jews  would  not  be 
without,  wherever  ten  members  of  our  people,  or  even  less, 
do  congregate.  We  often  clamour  in  these  circumstances  for 
a  House  of  Prayer  long  before  we  know  how  to  obtain  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  rear  the  structure.  But  when  we 
do  possess  it,  after  the  most  strenuous  exertions  have  been 
put  forth  to  secure  what  we  consider  a  boon  and  a  privilege, 
what  is  frequently  our  relationship  to  the  structure  we  have 
reared?  What  affection  do  we  show  for  the  child  of  our 
creation  ?  What  sacrifices  do  we  endure  to  prove  our  fidelity 
to  the  cause  which  knitted  us  together  for  a  time  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  ? 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  faith,  I  do  not  mean  to  rebuke, 
but  I  do  desire  to  point  out  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  our 
midst.  In  addressing  this  congregation  some  weeks  ago, 
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I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  neglect  of  the  Jewish  child 
in  the  proper  understanding  of  his  religion,  that  the  laxity 
of  Jewish  parents  in  the  observances  of  Judaism,  that  the 
underrating  of  the  personality  of  the  Jew  by  the  Jew 
himself  in  the  destiny  of  mankind — that  these  considera- 
tions were  responsible,  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal,  and  ultimate  separation,  of  so  many 
of  our  people  from  the  fold  of  Judaism. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  And  if  any 
one  should  be  honest  and  straightforward,  it  is  the  preacher. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  other  cause  which  nowadays  is  partly, 
if  not  mainly,  responsible  for  the  slow  and  steady  withdrawal 
of  too  large  a  proportion  from  our  ranks.  Though,  in  the 
economy  of  religion,  all  the  stress  dare  not  be  laid  upon 
attendance  at  our  places  of  worship  and  upon  the  influence 
to  be  derived  from  the  Synagogue  organisation,  yet  these  two 
undoubted  factors  dare  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the 
religious  aspect  of  our  brethren  at  the  present  day.  And 
I  am  to-day  dealing  primarily  with  our  English  brethren. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  which  has  to  be  faced,  and  it  cannot  be 
ignored  except  by  those  among  us  who,  ostrich-like,  bury 
their  heads  in  the  sand,  and  say  there  is  no  danger  ahead, 
that  the  keen  competition  of  modern  times  which  gives 
to  the  term  "  battle  of  life  "  a  meaning  but  too  pitifully  true, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  an  ever-increasing  corresponding 
absence  of  faith  and  desire  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath — this,  we  must  acknowledge, 
whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  is  undoubtedly  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  which  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  our  people, 
though  not  in  all  cases,  is  playing  havoc  in  the  midst 
of  modern  Jewry,  here  and  abroad.  With  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  sacred  Sabbath,  designed  to  be  devoted  to 
physical  rest  and  spiritual  reflection,  our  Synagogues  are 
revealing  an  increase  in  empty  benches,  and  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  lifeless  wood  and  stone,  and  not  the  heart  of 
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flesh,  are  present  in  the  Sanctuary  which  we,  or  our  fathers, 
had  once  reared  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren,  and  to  the 
glory  of  Judaism.  It  is,  therefore,  our  positive  duty  to  ask 
the  question,  whether  we  are  doing  our  best,  in  face  of  the 
conflicting  condition  of  things,  of  the  conflict  between 
economics  and  religion,  and  in  view  of  the  materialistic 
tendency  of  the  times,  of  scepticism  and  doubt — whether 
we  are  doing  our  duty  in  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  grow- 
ing malady,  to  stop  the  canker  which  is  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  our  body,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  that 
body,  sufficient  at  all  events  to  give  evidence  that  it  has 
not  altogether  lost  its  vitality.  To  be  plain,  1  ask  whether 
in  a  state  of  things  so  altered  from  that  which  obtained 
among  us,  say,  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  less,  sufficient 
account  is  being  taken  of  those  Jews  and  Jewesses  in 
our  midst  who  are  yet  devoted  to  our  Faith,  who  have 
still  some  lingering  attachment  for  the  Synagogue  which 
they,  or  their  forefathers,  helped  to  rear ;  whether  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  do  and  should  do  to  keep  these  remnants 
bound  to  the  Synagogue,  by  giving  them  a  Service  rational 
and  inspiriting,  a  Service  in  which  they  will  join  with  a  hearti- 
ness and  delight  which  spring  from  devotion,  a  Service  which 
means  so  much  more  than  private  prayer,  for  it  expresses  the 
corporate  aspiration  of  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  bound 
together  by  the  magic  influence  of  a  historic  consciousness. 
Now,  if  it  were  really  the  case  that  all  is  well  with  us, 
we  should  not  hear  the  repeated  complaints  that  worshippers 
are  not  attracted  to  the  Synagogue,  that  the  Service  does  not 
appeal  to  them,  that  it  is  devoid  of  that  element  which,  while 
it  attracts,  at  the  same  time  inspires,  elevates,  and  regenerates 
the  worshipper.  I  know  that  such  complaints  receive  a 
cold  sneer  from  those  among  us  who  ought  to  know  better, 
and  do  better ;  I  am  aware  that  such  an  open  declaration 
will  be  met  by  the  stock  argument, "  Learn  Hebrew,  and  then 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Service." 
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As  one  who  is  known  to  have  as  keen  an  interest  in  and  a 
love  for  Hebrew  as  any  one  alive,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
this  argument  does  not  altogether  meet  the  case.  I  will, 
however,  go  as  far  as  this :  that  whatever  the  causes  which 
do  so  much  to  weaken  the  hold  which  the  Synagogue  has 
upon  the  rising  generation  in  this  country,  these  have  not  the 
same  effect  in  countries  abroad  in  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  people.  Why  Hebrew  language  and  literature  have 
not  flourished  in  the  Anglo-Jewish  community,  is  another  and 
a  very  important  problem,  but  one  into  which  we  cannot 
enter  to-day.  I  will  be  bold  to  confess  that,  instead  of 
treating  with  derision  the  difficulties  and  complaints  of 
earnest  and  conscientious  would-be  worshippers,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  retain  them  within 
the  fold  of  the  Synagogue,  and  that  we  should  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  set  our  house  in  order  for  that 
purpose. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  Eastern  Europe  do  not 
prevail  here ;  the  English  Jew  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
his  Orientalism,  and  with  the  doffing  of  his  Eastern  garb, 
the  language  and  methods  of  other  days  and  countries 
have  become  strange  to  him.  Even  his  religious  fervour, 
when  transplanted,  does  not  seem  to  take  root  to  the 
full  in  a  strange  land.  The  experience  which  I  myself 
had,  some  eleven  years  ago,  when  attending  a  Sabbath 
service  in  a  Synagogue  at  Galicia,  I  have  scarcely  ever 
had  in  an  English  Synagogue.  The  fervour,  the  solemn 
attitude  of  these  Eastern  Jews,  amid  crude  and  old- 
time  surroundings,  was  something  infectious  beyond  ex- 
pression. It  is  practically  unknown  here.  Times  have 
changed ;  our  methods  have  changed  with  them  ;  and 
methods  change,  too,  with  the  soil  upon  which  the  Jew 
settles.  Many  of  the  methods  which  were  and  are  suitable 
to  our  brethren  on  an  Eastern  soil,  do  not  suit  them  here. 
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And  as  regards  the  conduct  of  religious  service,  as  regards 
the  Synagogue  Service,  the  lamentable  fact  remains  that, 
of  late  years,  go  where  you  will,  most  of  the  Synagogues 
here  are  but  sparsely  attended  on  the  one  day  of  the  week 
on  which  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  good  congregation. 

Why,  then,  is  modern  Jewry,  why  is  the  rising  generation, 
not  drawn  to  the  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Why  do 
they  seem  to  be  repelled  from  the  Synagogue?  Brethren,  let 
there  be  no  cant  in  matters  of  religion.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves :  and  I  would  especially  address  myself  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry  when  I  utter  these  words.  I  speak  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  solemnity  of  the  charge  placed  in 
my  hands ;  there  is  no  flippancy  with  me,  only  the  desire  to 
act  as  the  true  minister,  and  to  point  out,  none  too  soon, 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that,  making 
the  fullest  allowance  for  the  increasing  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  our  brethren,  which  in  itself  is  a  dire  misfortune, 
and  for  the  consequent  diminishing  attendances  at  the  Syna- 
gogue on  that  day,  there  is  yet  too  large  a  proportion  of 
members  who,  observing  the  Sabbath  and  abstaining  from 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  week,  do  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Synagogue  (certainly  not  regularly)  on  the  Holy 
Sabbath. 

Is  it  all  due  to  idolence,  or  indifference?  The  reason, 
they  allege — I  have  heard  it  times  without  number — is  that 
the  Service  is  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appeal  to  them. 
Now  I  say,  these  members  of  the  community  have  to  be 
reckoned  with;  and  the  younger  these  members,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  give  ear  to  their  plaint,  and  to  test  the 
truth  of  their  self-justification,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrest 
this  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  ripening  into  religious  indiffer- 
ence, growing  up  within  our  community.  The  Service  is  at 
fault,  say  they ;  and  we  have  the  duty  to  analyse  this  state- 
ment, sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Those  who  are  responsible 
dare  not  be  intimidated  by  howling  minorities ;  religious 
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progress  within  our  camp  dare  not  be  choked,  and  apostasy 
from  our  midst  dare  not  be  encouraged  or  favoured  by 
senseless  displays  of  fanaticism,  which  springs  from  ignorance, 
and  is  no  sign  of  real  religion. 

If  the  form  of  the  Sabbath  Service,  as  used  during  public 
worship,  requires  altering,  then  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  if  we  think  it  worth  while  to  keep 
within  the  fold  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  constantly  leaving  it  in  so  imperceptible  and 
quiet  a  fashion  that,  at  the  moment  of  their  withdrawal,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  As  a  rule  we  lament  when 
it  is  too  late.  Let  us  now  reverse  our  policy,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  in  time. 

Though  the  fundamentals  in  religion  dare  undergo  no 
change ;  though  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  dietary  laws  of  old  need  not  be  surrendered  with  time, 
though  we  dare  not  flinch  one  iota  in  such  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism  as  the  Unity  of  God,  yet  in  externals 
there  is  latitude  for  progress  and  adaptation.  The  spirit 
of  Judaism  itself  is  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  variety  in 
matters  of  method  and  administration  affecting  even  its 
ceremonials.  And  within  the  scope  of  such  ceremonials, 
comes  the  Sabbath  Service  of  Prayer. 

But  what  we  should  like  to  see  is,  not  the  divorcing 
of  Hebrew  from  the  Synagogue  Service,  but  an  attempt 
to  reinstate  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  we  should  like  to  see 
Hebrew  coming  to  its  own  in  our  Synagogue,  by  the  ren- 
dering of  the  prayers  in  a  way  calculated  to  make  it  more 
familiar  and  more  liked,  and  a  living  language  during 
prayer-time.  Hebrew  has  never  had  a  fair  chance,  nor 
fair  treatment  in  the  Synagogue  of  recent  days ;  the  most 
sonorous  of  languages,  it  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  spoilt  by 
incorrect,  slovenly,  and  hurried  rendering.  The  rendering  of 
the  ordinary  Service,  overweighted  as  it  is  by  needless  repe- 
titions, suffering  too  from  the  impatience  of  the  worshipper 
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to  cramp  it,  to  a  nicety,  within  certain  fixed  limits  of  time, 
has  resulted  in  the  depreciation  of  our  beautiful  Hebrew 
language,  and  in  the  desire  (on  the  part  of  some)  to  dislodge 
it  from  its  honourable  position  in  the  Synagogue  Service. 
If  matters  were  better  regulated,  our  fine  Hebrew  tongue 
need  not  thus  become  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  our  own 
people.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  some  of  us  that  Hebrew 
will  never  exercise  its  charm  in  the  Synagogues  of  England, 
while,  to  name  only  some  of  the  defects  and  blemishes  in 
our  present  methods,  which  materially  interfere  with  true 
devotion,  we  try  to  cram  into  one  hour  and  a  half  a 
quantity  of  lip-service  which,  if  read  with  a  devotional 
purpose,  should  require  three  or  four  hours  at  least  in 
the  recital ;  while  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  of  vital 
importance,  are  hurried  over  during  the  service  in  order 
to  give  full  time  for  parts  of  lesser  or  no  importance,  from 
a  devotional  point  of  view ;  while  the  best  portions  of  real 
prayer,  embodying  some  of  the  finest  aspirations  that  ever 
welled  forth  from  the  heart  of  man,  have,  by  being  banished 
from,  or  rather  by  not  having  become  incorporated  into,  the 
so-called  Second  Service,  become  utterly  strange,  and  quite 
unknown,  to  the  children  of  the  community. 

No  Service  can  be  called  a  Sabbath  Service  which  does 
not  include  the  salient  portions  of  the  Shacharith,  or 
Morning  Service.  No  Service  can  be  called  a  Sabbath 
service  which  is  not  rehearsed  in  the  presence  of  a  fair- 
sized  congregation.  No  Service  can  be  called  a  Service  in 
which  the  worshippers  do  not  join,  but  leave  all  the  "  pray- 
ing" to  the  reader  and  the  choir.  I  will  hazard  the  state- 
ment that,  in  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things  here 
in  England,  our  Sabbath  Service  (speaking  generally  and  for 
the  masses)  is  at  best  but  a  mechanical  performance,  and  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  element,  or  of  those  elements, 
which  tend  to  impress  an  assembled  multitude  with  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  gathered  together,  namely,  to 
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make  of  prayer  a  real  thing,  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  com- 
munion between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  to  make  of  public 
worship  "  a  holy  convocation "  of  men  and  women  of  one 
faith,  uniting  together  in  praise  of  their  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  one  common  brotherhood  and 
nationality. 

Naturally,  in  making  these  statements  I  have  no  special 
place  of  worship  in  mind  ;  they  are  based  upon  observations 
of  Synagogue  Services  generally.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  those  who  conduct  the  Service  of  any  one 
Synagogue. 

If  we  be  serious,  we  have  to  ask  the  following 
question,  and  to  settle  it  once  for  all :  Is  the  Synagogue  to 
serve  merely  as  a  rallying-point  for  Jewry,  as  one  of  the 
means  for  identifying  as  Jews  those  who  attend  its  services  ? 
In  other  words,  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  Synagogue  to  be  simply 
DD3Dn  iva  "  a  meeting-house,"  it  mattering  little,  provided 
due  decorum  prevails,  how  the  Service  is  conducted,  so 
long  as  its  chief  condition  is  fulfilled  of  being  entertaining, 
satisfying  the  physical  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ?  Or,  is 
the  Synagogue  to  serve  a  higher  purpose?  is  it  to  be 
r6sn  rva  "a  House  of  Prayer,"  to  minister  to  the  higher 
senses  and  the  emotions,  and  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants 
of  man?  And  if  the  answer  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
object,  are  some  of  the  modern  methods  of  public  worship 
calculated  to  superinduce  the  spirit  of  prayer  among  the 
assembled  congregation,  to  awaken  and  sustain  it,  to  create 
and  re-create  the  noblest  impulses  in  the  human  breast,  and  to 
turn  the  heart  of  stone  in  man  into  a  heart  of  flesh  ? 

Several  attempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  to  render  the  Service  of  the  Synagogue  more  in  har- 
mony with  modern  requirements ;  but  these  attempts,  we 
must  confess,  have  singularly  failed  in  their  object  There 
has  been  too  much  tinkering  with  the  matter,  but  the  evil 
has  not  been  grappled  with.  Far  better  to  have  left  matters 
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alone  than  to  have  introduced  half-measures.  Our  past 
methods  have  simply  produced  a  feeling  of  irritation  in 
those  who  saw  no  necessity  for  making  any  alterations 
whatsoever  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  while  they 
did  not  apply  the  remedy  at  the  right  end  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  real  prayer  take  the  place  of  lip- 
service,  and  a  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  individual  worshipper 
in  the  stead  of  the  routine  of  something  like  a  dramatic 
recital,  enacted  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  congregation 
of  listeners,  not  worshippers. 

What  is  required,  once  the  need  is  pointed  out  in  clear 
terms,  is  that  the  whole  question  regarding  the  Service  of 
the  Synagogue,  more  especially  but  not  exclusively  on  the 
Sabbath,  be  taken  up  in  real  earnest  and  in  a  thorough- 
going manner,  that  it  be  dealt  with  under  constituted 
authority,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  specially  called 
together  for  the  purpose.  Beyond  saying  this,  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  enter  into  details  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
these  will  naturally  be  put  forth  in  the  process  of  deliberation 
and  discussion. 

But  even  if  it  be  found  necessary  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  subject,  the  Sabbath  Service,  as  it 
now  stands,  will  require  remodelling,  then  there  need  be  no 
cause  for  alarm.  For  be  it  remembered,  that  the  Jewish  Prayer 
Book  itself  is  a  matter  of  growth  ;  it  did  not  fall  from  heaven 
in  its  complete  form,  as  was  related  of  the  ancile,  or  shield, 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  King,  Numa  Pompilius  ;  it  took  its 
origin  from  small  beginnings,  was  added  to,  and  has  been 
adapted  by  human  hands,  to  suit  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
diverse  countries,  thus  producing  various  Minhagim,  or 
customs.  The  Jewish  Prayer  Book  is  a  growth  that  took 
centuries  to  develop ;  owing  to  its  heterogeneous  and  com- 
prehensive character,  it  might  more  rightly  be  called  a  Book 
of  Prayers  than  a  Prayer  Book  ;  it  is  a  splendid  collection  ; 
it  contains  sufficient  for  purposes  of  devotion,  and  to  spare. 
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We  should,  however,  know  and  understand  which  portions  to 
select,  and  which  to  omit. 

Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  cause  of  Judaism  is  even 
paramount  to  that  of  the  Prayer  Book,  that  Judaism  is  far 
higher  and  more  exalted  than  any  book  of  prayers  ever  com- 
piled, and  is  therefore  not  dependent  for  its  preservation 
upon  any  ritual  adopted  in  one  country  and  congregation, 
or  in  another.  But  the  life  and  growth  of  Judaism  is,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  each  generation  are  attracted  to 
the  Synagogue  at  stated  periods,  are  interested  in  its  Service, 
and  leave,  after  one  or  two  hours  of  devotional  exercise,  the 
better  and  more  elevated  by  reason  of  their  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Prayer. 

I  cannot  emphasise  the  point  too  clearly  that  we  are  legis- 
lating (for  we  have  to  legislate),  not  for  those  who  know  how 
and  when  to  pray,  who  can  and  will  pray  under  any  con- 
ditions whatsoever,  who  are  truly  prayerful  at  all  times,  but 
for  those  who  require  a  stimulus  to  devotion,  and  who  require 
to  be  taught  what  a  privilege  they  lose  in  being  unable  to 
concentrate  their  minds  in  prayer  and  devotion.  But  we 
must  give  them  a  Service  in  which  their  devotional  feelings 
will  be  roused  and  evoked,  even  strengthened.  Otherwise, 
through  our  neglect  or  obstinacy  we  favour  the  rise  of  such 
bodies  in  our  midst  as  religious  Unions.  I  do  not  say  this 
by  way  of  anathematising  a  serious  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  any  body  of  earnest  men  and 
women  ;  for  the  Services  held  by  the  Union  are  attended  not 
only  by  such  of  our  brethren  as  cannot  attend  the  Sabbath 
Morning  Service,  but  by  many  who  do  not  find  their  spiritual 
aspirations  responded  to  by  the  existing  methods  of  public 
worship. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  once,  in  this  respect,  a  healthy 
condition  of  things  prevailed  among  us,  we  should  never  hear 
of  any  minister  of  religion  objecting  to  take  part  in  this  or 
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that  Service,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  we  witness  the  disgraceful  spectacle  in  which  I 
shared  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  attending  a  week-day  Service 
at  one  of  our  constituent  Synagogues,  at  which  the  Afternoon 
and  Evening  Services  (including  two  Amidahs)  were  publicly 
gone  through  in  ten  minutes.  A  tour  de  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion alone  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  our  present  system. 

To  sum  up  the  position.  Although  a  Judaism  might  be 
developed  outside,  and  apart  from,  the  Synagogue,  neverthe- 
less, the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  brethren  from  joining  in 
the  periodical  convocations  of  Israel,  and  from  taking  part  in 
the  Service  of  the  Synagogue,  must  needs  result  in  their 
withdrawal  from  the  concerns  of  the  community,  and  from 
participating  in  the  communal  obligations,  and  ultimately  in 
their  total  defection  from  the  membership  of  the  communal 
body. 

It  is  on  this  account,  and  seeing  the  trend  which  the 
modern  Jew's  action  or  inaction  is  taking,  that  I  per- 
sonally have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  this  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  our  public  worship ;  and  I  take  my  stand, 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  upon  the  broad  principle  enun- 
ciated by  our  Rabbis  ages  ago :  -jniin  nan  'rh  nisw1?  nr 
"  When  it  is  a  case  of  serving  God,  and,  by  timely  inter- 
vention, safeguarding  and  protecting  important  ceremonials 
of  our  religion,  it  is  permissible  even  to  abrogate  something 
of  the  Torah  of  old."  How  much  more  so,  then,  is  it  lawful, 
nay  imperative,  to  deal  with  the  Synagogue  Service  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  if  the  matter  involved  be  the  life  and  vitality  of 
the  religion  itself,  the  very  preservation  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jewish  people ! 


ON   FAVORITISM 

"  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison  :  but 
Rebekah  loved  Jacob." — GEXESIS  xxv.  28. 

IN  these  few  words,  taken  from  the  portion  of  the  day,  lies  the 
essence  of  a  truth  which  it  will  well  repay  us  to  investigate 
and  consider.  The  statement  contains  within  it  a  warning 
against  a  certain  disposition  of  the  heart  with  which  we  be- 
come but  too  well  acquainted  in  the  course  of  our  experience 
through  life.  As,  often  in  the  history  of  individual  or  of 
national  life,  the  most  important  crises  may  be  traced  to  most 
obscure  and  small  origins,  so  in  the  history  of  biblical  events 
we  may  often  find  in  a  word  or  sentence  at  times  over- 
looked, apparently  thrown  in  by  way  of  parenthesis,  a  key 
to  the  solution  of  much  that  is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  words  of  our  text,  in  terse  but  unmistakable 
language,  are  written  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  history 
of  the  family  life  in  the  home  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  as 
afterwards  narrated.  These  words  shadow  forth  the  influ- 
ence which  love  of  a  certain  sort,  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  exerted  upon  the  future  career  of  their  children, 
and,  connected  therewith,  the  reflex  influence  which  it  had 
upon  their  own  fortunes  in  life. 

This  love  of  a  certain  sort  to  which  I  refer  (if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  called  love  at  all)  is  more  truly  styled  favoritism. 
It  is  the  existence  of  this  quality  in  the  heart  of  both 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  which  is  shown  up  in  the  words,  "And 
Isaac  loved  Esau  .  .  .but  Rebekah  loved  Jacob." 

15  ace 
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What  is  favoritism  ?  It  is  the  disposition  to  favour 
unduly,  to  aid  or  promote  the  interest  of  one  person  to 
the  neglect  of  another  or  others  having  equal  claims. 
Favoritism  to  one  person  means  injury  to  another.  And 
if  the  quality  of  favoritism  be  an  evil  when  exercised 
in  the  outer  world  between  those  who  are  strangers  one 
to  another,  can  we  sufficiently  emphasise  the  folly  of  this 
disposition  when  its  objects  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  closest  ties  of  kinship  and  relationship? 

Now,  to  say  that  this  evil  exists  in  families  at  the 
present  day  as  it  existed  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  is  but  to 
state  a  truism  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  And  since 
this  is  the  case,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  home,  to  follow  it  to  its 
issue,  and  to  learn  from  these  warning  notes  lessons 
which  parents  might,  with  advantage,  apply  in  the  up-hill 
task  of  constituting  their  homes  perfect  models,  as  centres 
of  filial  and  fraternal  love. 

Scarcely  has  there  passed  from  our  ears  the  sound  of 
the  interesting  episode  which  told  of  the  mission  of 
Eliezer,  Abraham's  faithful  servant — the  selection  of  a  wife 
for  Isaac  in  the  person  of  Rebekah — than  we  are  informed 
of  the  birth  of  the  two  children,  Esau  and  Jacob ;  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  we  are  admitted  into  the  fact 
that  the  characters  of  these  two  children  took  utterly 
divergent  directions,  and  that  this  difference  of  character 
grew  with  their  years. 

Nothing,  however,  is  said  as  to  a  united  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  mould  their  children's  habits, 
their  tempers,  and  dispositions,  into  more  kindred  relation- 
ship one  with  the  other ;  to  check  the  rashness,  the  rude- 
ness, the  roughness,  of  one,  and  to  stimulate  the  habits  of 
simplicity,  sedateness,  and  studiousness  of  the  other  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  us  in  picturing  to  ourselves  both  father 
and  mother  labouring  in  the  task  of  smoothing  down 
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those  differences  which  existed  between  the  two  brothers 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  being.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  older  they  grew,  the  wider  grew  the  gap  between  the 
dispositions  of  the  two.  And  further,  in  consequence  of 
the  disparity  displayed  by  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  the 
parents  take  sides,  Isaac  favouring  Esau,  while  Rebekah 
favours  Jacob.  With  what  result?  The  story  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  family  life. 
One  asserts  his  right  to  lord  it  over  the  other,  because 
he  has  the  authority  of  a  father  on  his  side ;  the  other 
deems  himself  the  more  important  personage,  for  he  has 
the  partiality  of  the  mother  to  support  him.  Confusion 
ensues  ;  at  first  petty  squabbles  arise  over  nothing  more 
valuable  than  a  mess  of  pottage ;  the  brothers  become 
distant  one  to  the  other ;  they  meet  again,  but  only 
further  to  contest  their  superiority,  one  relying  upon  the 
blindness  of  a  father,  the  other  encouraged  by  the  fond- 
ness of  a  mother;  until  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  episode  is  reached,  in  which  the  worsted  and  defeated 
brother  is  heard  to  give  forth  the  terrible  utterance,  "Let 
but  the  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  be  at  hand :  then 
will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  ("  the  one  who  supplanted 
me")  (Gen.  xxvii.  41). 

Reconciliation  now  between  these  two  discordant  ele- 
ments is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  perhaps  the  sharpest 
pang  ever  felt  by  the  mother's  heart  was  experienced  when 
she  herself,  seeing  the  nearness  of  the  danger  for  her 
favourite  son,  gives  him  the  advice,  "  Arise,  and  make  your 
•escape  ! " 

And  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  both  father  and  mother 
must  have  realised  the  falsity  of  the  position  which  they 
had  taken  up  in  the  rearing  of  their  children ;  they  must 
have  silently  reproached  themselves  when  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  sad  truth  and  dire  consequences  of  their 
persistent  favoritism.  One  son,  by  the  very  nature  of 
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his  pursuit,  was  mostly  a  stranger  to  home ;  the  other, 
at  one  time  petted  and  spoilt  by  an  over-fond  mother, 
was  now  banished  from  hearth  and  home  through  the  very 
partiality  of  that  mother.  As  history  tells,  his  life  was 
hereafter  one  series  of  journeyings  and  adventures  until 
almost  the  day  of  his  death ;  though  not  without  the 
cheering  circumstance  that  Time  locked  the  forgiving  and 
repentant  brothers  in  loving  embrace,  and  that  probably 
(as  it  has  often  happened)  their  differences  were  entirely 
healed  when  they  met  at  the  grave  of  their  departed 
father,  as  Scripture  testifies :  "  And  Isaac  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  being 
old  and  full  of  days :  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob 
buried  him." 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  the  existence  and 
evil  results  of  the  spirit  of  favoritism  when  indulged  in 
the  family  circle. 

We  observe  how,  as  a  consequence',  trivial  misunder- 
standings ripen  into  grievances,  and  how  coolness  and 
estrangement  culminate  in  domestic  feuds.  We  learn, 
further,  how  the  folly  of  preferring  one  child  to  another 
brings  its  own  punishment  to  the  parents — how  parents 
and  children  become  parted  from  each  other,  perhaps  just 
at  the  hour  when  the  ripened  experience  of  one  and  the 
inexperience  of  the  other  demand  that  they  should  be 
more  closely  allied  than  heretofore. 

The  career  of  Jacob  affords  us  yet  another  example 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  partiality  and  its  unbounded 
influence  upon  family  life,  in  the  history  of  his  own  son 
Joseph.  And  this  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider how  Jacob  himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  this 
failing  of  the  human  heart,  how  he  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  had  tasted  the  cup  of  bitterness,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  been  preferred  by  a  parent  in  misdirected 
fondness. 
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Marvelling  as  we  do  that  Jacob,  having  felt  the  dire 
effects  of  favoritism  himself,  should  not  have  profited 
by  his  own  experience,  and  should  yet  have  shown  "  that 
he  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  sons,"  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  human  heart  is  prone  to  the 
weaknesses  and  follies  of  our  being,  and  that  a  more 
vigorous  attempt  should  be  made  on  our  part  to  combat 
these  sinful  and  mischievous  tendencies. 

But  what  is  the  preventive  against  this  disposition  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  parents  towards  their  children  ? 
Before  replying  to  this  question,  let  us  for  a  moment  ask, 
What  class  of  children,  as  a  rule,  come  to  be  preferred  over  the 
others  ?  It  is  the  more  comely,  the  more  cheerful,  the  sharp- 
witted  ones  which  are  oft  paraded  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
whom  a  heavenly  beneficence  has  not  endowed  with  a  face  as 
beautiful,  with  spirits  as  bright,  and  with  an  intellect  as  keen 
as  their  more  fortunate  brothers  or  sisters. 

Now,  if  partiality  or  favoritism  were  permissible  at  all, 
it  should  rather  be  shown  on  behalf  of  the  weaker  and  less 
favoured  ones  of  humankind.  They  should  feel,  they  should 
be  made  to  feel,  that  even  though  the  world  may  look  at 
them  askance,  they  are  perfectly  content,  for  they  have  a 
double  share  of  parental  love. 

But,  truly  speaking,  parents  will  most  effectually  stifle  this 
disposition  to  favoritism  within  themselves,  if  they  become 
impressed  with  the  thought,  pnn  na  -OS?  D^n  'n  r^m  ran  that 
"  children  are  God's  own  especial  gifts  "  ;  that,  however  diverse 
their  natures,  physical  and  intellectual,  they  are  entitled 
to  equal  attention,  to  an  equal  share  of  love,  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  of  their  being. 

Then,  too,  if  children  see  their  parents  training  them  by  a 
course  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  not  by  senseless  partiality, 
instead  of  giving  way  among  themselves  to  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  ill-will, — the  prelude  to  hatred,  they  will  be 
bound  together  by  one  common  aim  and  interest,  being 
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peaceable,  loving,  and  helpful  ;  they  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  their  gratitude  and  respect  to  those 
who  have  laboured  in  affection  and  justice  for  their  welfare  ; 
they  will  exhibit  by  their  conduct  in  life  that  they  are  worthy 
children  of  worthy  parents,  children  who  will  never  bring 
shame  upon  their  parents,  for  their  parents  have  never  by 
partiality  put  their  children  to  shame ;  they  will  be  'n  <am  jni 
a  progeny  of  the  blessed  ones  of  the  Lord,  children  them- 
selves blessed  of  the  Lord.  Amen  ! 
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THE  following  dialogue  once  passed  between  an  Eastern 
traveller  and  his  friend.  "  In  the  course  of  my  travels  I 
lighted  upon  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  race,  who  preserved 
a  tradition  in  their  midst  that  in  a  certain  corner  of  their 
country  there  had  once  lived  a  family,  the  life  of  whose 
members  was  not  tarnished  by  a  single  sin  of  humanity;  their 
characters  were  wholly  spotless  and  blameless  ;  the  lusts,  the 
vices,  the  errors,  even  the  shortcomings,  of  mortal  kind  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  The  very  spot  where  they  had 
lived  among  men,  the  very  scene  of  their  actions,  was  pointed 
out  as  a  living  reality  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
soil."  "I  trust  not  thy  story,"  replied  the  friend,  "or  rather  the 
story  of  the  tradition  existing  among  that  ancient  race ;  the 
characters  which  thou  hast  described  are  not  human  characters ; 
they  have  no  place  on  earth,  and  I  marvel  how  such  beings 
could  ever  have  existed  in  this  world  of  ours.  Nay,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  creatures  were  not  of 
human  kind,  but  belonged  to  a  band  of  the  angelic  hosts, 
and  therefore  did  not  inhabit  at  all  among  the  races  of  men. 
Hadst  thou,  however,  or  thy  informant  allowed  to  the 
members  of  that  family  even  some  of  the  faults  and  failings 
of  feeble  man — without  which  a  man  cannot  be  called  a  man 
— I  would  have  credited  thy  tale,  and  believed  that  these 

1  Sequel    to    Sermon    on    "  Favoritism,"    preached    at    the    Great 
Synagogue  on  November  iQth. 
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wonderful  examples  of  earthly  virtue  and  goodness  did  once 
live  a  life  of  reality  among  the  sons  of  men." 

Brethren,  the  idea  contained  in  this  narrative  seems  to  me 
to  apply  with  remarkable  truth  to  our  estimate  of  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  personages  that  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible.  We  have  this  day  concluded  the  first  of  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  and  with  it  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  opportune  to  pause  for  a 
while,  and  in  a  reverential  yet  truthful  spirit  to  apply  the 
test  furnished  by  the  dialogue  I  have  cited  to  the  existence 
and  career  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  an  idea  among  some  would-be  theologians  that 
the  characters  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of 
others  narrated  in  the  Bible,  are  beyond  criticism  ;  that  it  is 
heresy  to  place  the  finger  upon  any  single  act  of  theirs  and 
call  it  a  sin  or  fault ;  that  it  is  unorthodox  to  regard  these 
ancestors  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  perfectly  spotless, 
infallible  beings. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  theory  is  not  only 
erroneous  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  this  theory  which  is  most 
unorthodox.  Because,  if  you  once  remove  these  ancestors  of 
ours  away  from  the  range  of  human  nature  with  human 
weaknesses,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they,  being 
creatures  of  earth,  were  subject  to  the  errors  to  which  human 
flesh  is  heir,  the  unnatural  thinker  would  remove  them  from 
the  possibility  of  human  existence  altogether,  and  by  his 
narrow  views  destroy  the  world's  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of 
the  accounts  contained  in  the  Bible  story. 

To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  boasts  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Bible  accounts,  one 
of  the  most  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truthfulness  and 
genuineness  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
leading  to  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Book  of  Old,  that 
the  paintings  and  pictures  contained  in  the  Holy  Book  are 
natural,  real,  and  unvarnished.  Our  eye  gazes,  not  only  on 
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the  light  of  a  character,  but  also  on  its  shade ;  not  only  the 
bright  side  is  presented  to  us,  but  also  the  dark  side.  We 
are  admitted  to  a  view,  not  only  of  the  better  side  of 
human  nature,  with  its  merits  and  virtues,  but  also  to  the 
weaker  side,  with  its  shortcomings  and  its  perverseness. 

Herein  seems  to  lie  the  secret  of  our  ready,  unhesitating 
belief,  our  firm  confidence,  in  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Each  character  appeals  to  our  sympathies;  it 
corresponds  with  our  very  experience,  though  living  thou- 
sands of  years  later.  The  life  of  a  man,  however  righteous 
and  God-fearing,  seemed  to  be  then,  as  it  is  now,  but  an 
alternation  of  better  and  worse  action,  of  praiseworthy  and 
blameworthy  efforts  ;  and  the  verdict  as  to  his  character 
depended  then,  as  it  does  now,  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  in  the  sum-total  of  his  activity  in  the 
world. 

The  Bible,  with  true  fidelity  to  nature,  never  calls  upon 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  mortal  entirely  free  from 
the  sins  of  mortality.  The  mind,  illumined  by  a  spark  of 
intelligence,  would  recoil  from  such  a  belief,  contradicting 
as  it  would  our  common  sense ;  we  would  receive  the 
information  regarding  the  existence  of  such  a  being  with  the 
same  incredulity  as  the  friend  who  answered  the  traveller, 
"I  trust  thee  not." 

There  is  scarcely  a  good  character  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  record  of  whose  life  there  is  not  blended  some  act  or 
acts  testifying  to  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart.  No  sooner 
do  we  read  of  man  existing  in  his  original  integrity  than  we 
read  of  his  disobedience  and  fall. 

The  portrait  of  Noah  "  the  righteous  man,  perfect  in  his 
generation,"  who  "walked  with  God,"  contains  one  or  two 
touches  showing  forth  sinfulness,  for  he  is  pourtrayed,  once 
at  least,  as  having  been  guilty  of  conduct  degrading  to 
the  human  subject. 

Even  Abraham,   "the  man  of  faith,"  than  whom  we  can 
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scarcely  conceive  a  more  perfect  character,  occasionally  dis- 
closes a  lack  of  faith  in  God's  original  promise. 

Isaac,  in  the  words  of  the  Piyut,  suffered  troubles,  "his 
eyes  became  dim,  because  he  favoured  Esau,  the  arch- 
troubler,"  oniND  nnam  |pj»  \syyy\t  Dnaiya  -oiy  »»  inxE»  »bw 

(Vide  this  whole  passage  of  the  Machsor,  second  day 
Shevuoth,  on  the  words  -irn  JVE'fca  *33p  'n  p3V) 

The  life  of  Jacob,  "  the  simple  man,  the  dweller  in  tents," 
is  depicted  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  real  personage. 
Several  points  in  his  career  are  introduced  into  the  narrative 
to  call  forth,  as  it  were,  our  expressions  of  censure.  Our 
Sages,  too,  dwelling  upon  his  character  (Talmud,  Treatise 
Sabbath,  iob\  express  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  the  evils 
of  partiality  in  the  family  circle : — 

133    rWB»   ta  D^J&  3T  ION   NnU  13  NDH  31  1DK   "'DHD  13  '31  1ON1 

atp  D»aan  pa 
13  iNJpni  van 

Moses,  "the  meekest  man  upon  the 'face  of  the  earth," 
"  who  conversed  with  God  face  to  face,"  was  not  suffered  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  because  he  disobeyed  God's  com- 
mand in  one  minute  particular — when,  in  angry  tones,  he 
addressed  the  assembled  people  at  the  waters  of  Meribah, 
"  Hearken  now,  ye  rebels,  shall  we  bring  forth  for  you 
water  from  this  rock  ?  " 

The  sin  of  slander,  punished  by  the  sickness  of  leprosy,  is 
instanced  as  a  failing  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  the  peace-maker, 
the  one  who  had  the  power  to  "  stand  between  the  living  and 
the  dead." 

The  penalty  which  the  house  of  Eli  had  to  pay  is 
described  as  having  been  due  to  the  want  of  proper  cor- 
rection, on  the  part  of  the  father,  of  the  evil  conduct  of  his 
two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas. 

David,  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  whose  knowledge 
of  human  character  and  human  feeling  is  so  marvellously 
pourtrayed  in  the  Psalms,  committed  a  double  sin  in  the  case 
of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba. 
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Hezekiah,  though  mentioned  as  one  of  the  good  kings  of 
Judah,  was  yet  guilty  of  offence  towards  God,  when  he 
exhibited  to  the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Babylon  all  his 
treasures,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  all  that  was  in  the 
palace.  The  gravity  of  the  offence  may  be  understood  from 
the  words  addressed  to  him  by  Isaiah,  at  the  command  of 
God  :  "  Behold,  the  days  come  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house, 
and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this 
day,  shall  be  carried  into  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left, 
saith  the  Lord.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee, 
which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away"  (2  Kings 
xx.  17,  18). 

I  have  briefly  run  through  these  examples,  because  the 
existence  of  them  points  undeniably  to  but  one  conclusion. 
These  typical  characters,  occurring  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  do  much  to  emphasise  the  fact  with  what  faithfulness 
and  natural  truth  Scripture  characters  are  delineated.  We 
dare  not  lose  sight  of  this  feature,  that  the  Bible  teaches,  not 
only  by  examples,  but  by  warnings ;  it  tells  us,  not  only  what 
we  should  strive  to  copy,  but  also  the  faults  and  errors  we 
should  labour  to  avoid.  It  brings  into  bolder  relief,  and  often 
dilates  at  much  greater  length  upon,  acts  which  it  should  be 
our  duty  to  shun,  than  it  glorifies  and  parades  characteristics 
which  deserve  to  be  commended. 

The  Bible  would  never  serve  its  purpose  of  being  the 
highest  standard  of  right  action,  it  would  never  be  a  Book 
for  imitation,  if  the  lives  it  described  were  of  heavenly  purity 
and  spotless  innocence.  The  ambition  in  man  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  would  be  crushed  within  him  ;  the  height  would 
be  too  lofty,  the  goal  too  distant ;  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  highest  height,  he  would  not  make  the 
attempt  to  rise  at  all.  Nay,  my  friends,  to  err  is  human  ; 
and,  humanly  speaking,  the  character  of  a  patriarch,  or  any 
other  hero,  may  be  beautiful,  and  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  though  it  has  been  earthly  enough  now  and  again 
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to  err.  Is  the  sun — the  most  brilliant  creation  in  nature — 
the  less  glorious,  because  its  disc  is  darkened  by  a  few  spots  ? 
Surely  no  one  will  deny  to  those  fathers  of  old  greatness, 
nobility,  the  title  to  worthy  examples  for  imitation,  because 
their  biography  records  instances  in  which  their  errors 
proclaimed  them  as  men,  and  nothing  more. 

I  would  caution  such  expounders  of  the  Holy  Word,  such 
preachers  of  Bible  truths,  who  would  demand  for  our  fore- 
fathers a  higher  pedestal  than  that  upon  which  the  highest 
human  characters  can  stand,  against  the  dangerous  con- 
clusions to  which  their  own  propositions  would  lead  them. 
One  could  place  as  little  confidence  in  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  men  deprived  of  human  natures  and  human  weak- 
nesses, as  put  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology  invested  with  the  passions  and 
frailties  of  humankind.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gods 
of  ancient  mythology  are  represented  as  partaking  of  the 
imperfections  of  mortals,  we  are  wont*  to  regard  these 
beings  as  fabulous,  their  history  as  legendary.  In  the 
case  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Bible  to  gloss  their  lives,  to  represent  them  as  beings 
above  and  removed  from  the  conditions  of  mortality  and 
earthliness,  we  look  upon  them  in  all  confidence  as  real 
personages  having  once  existed  in  the  world,  and  the  history 
of  their  lives  as  a  noble  record,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
genuineness  and  truth. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Midrash  which  tells  how,  when  Moses 
ascended  to  heaven  to  receive  the  Torah  on  behalf  of 
mankind,  the  angels  wept  before  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
sorrowing  that  they  were  about  to  lose  the  precious  prize 
of  God's  Word ;  whereupon  they  were  answered  that  as 
they  were  not  of  earth,  uninfluenced  by  the  desires  and 
passions  of  the  world,  they  stood  not  in  need  of  the 
Book  containing  rules  for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of 
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life  on  earth.  The  Law  was  not  intended  for  angels,  but 
was  the  rightful  possession  of  mortal  man,  whose  life  is 
one  series  of  conflicts ;  who,  amid  these  conflicts,  is  blessed 
with  a  two-fold  warning  voice,  not  only  the  voice  of  Con- 
science, which  whispers  within  his  soul,  but  also  the  voice 
of  Reason  and  Revelation,  which  speaks  forth  in  the  Book 
of  God's  Holy  Law. 

It  is  man's  duty  to  obey  this  voice,  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
amples as  well  as  by  the  warnings  contained  in  Holy  Writ, 
to  prove  by  his  life-work  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
preacher  of  old,  "  Wisdom  strengthened  the  wise  "  ;  for  it  is 
a  fixed,  unalterable  law  "  that  there  is  not  a  man  righteous 
upon  earth,  who  doeth  what  is  good  and  doth  not  sin" 
(Eccles.  vii.  19,  20). 

May  our  Father  in  Heaven  forgive  us  our  trespasses ! 


GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  ESSAY  "ON  THE  JEWISH 
QUESTION  " ' 

I 

"  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abun- 
dantly, and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty  ;  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them.  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we  : 
Come,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come 
to  pass,  that  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto 
our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land." — EXODUS  i.  7-10. 

HAVE  these  words,  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago,  lost  aught 
of  their  significance,  or  have  they  still  a  significant  meaning 
for  us  even  at  the  present  day  ? 

Alas !  it  must  be  confessed  that,  at  least  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
these  words  have  been  weighted  with  a  sorrowful  meaning 
for  our  people. 

The  fear  expressed  in  the  text  seems  not  yet  to  be  dead  in 
the  hearts  of  the  nations  among  whom  we  dwell ;  and  the 
horrors,  which  are  generally  begotten  of  that  fear,  at  times 
still  shock  the  feelings  of  the  civilised  world,  occurring  as  an 
outrage  upon  humanity.  The  same  statements  and  charges 
against  the  Jewish  people  have  again,  during  the  past  few 
days,  been  prominently  brought  before  the  world  through  the 

1  "  Questions  of  the  Day,"  1893. 
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publication  of  a  volume  of  Essays  on  "  Questions  of  the  Day," 
by  one  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  us. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  devoted  one  essay  to  the  "  Jewish 
Question,"  and  it  is  to  this  portion  of  his  book  in  particular 
that  we  naturally  turn  our  attention  first.  And  what  an 
unpleasant  experience !  When  one  rises  from  the  perusal 
of  this  essay,  one  feels  as  though  the  writer  had  not  a  kind 
word  to  say  for  the  Jew,  past  or  present.  Their  persecution 
in  the  early  centuries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  present 
time  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  elsewhere,  is  partially  glossed 
over,  and  seems  to  receive  justification  at  the  hands  of  the 
author.  The  pen  of  the  writer,  though  he  himself  would 
deny  it,  seems  nevertheless  steeped,  not  in  ink,  but  in  venom. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  galled  by  criticism, 
or  distrust  the  critic  who  honestly  draws  our  character ; 
but  in  the  essay  in  question,  there  is  just  that  element  of 
sweetness  wanting  which  is  generally  mixed  with  the  bitter 
criticism,  in  order  to  give  that  criticism  the  appearance  of 
truth. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me,  to 
present  to  you  from  this  spot  a  complete  review  or  refutation 
of  the  various  arguments  and  statements  which  are  there  put 
forth ;  but  you  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  analysis  of  this 
essay,  and  in  hearing  some  very  striking  and  astounding 
statements  on  the  part  of  its  author. 

It  is  refreshing  and  instructive  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  ;  and  if,  as  the  Latin  poet  puts  it,  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri, 
we  may  learn  something  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  though  we  would  unhesitatingly  differ  from  him  in 
most  of  his  conclusions  and  generalisations.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  essay  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts, 
one  half  referring  almost  exclusively  to  the  Russian  perse- 
cutions of  1 88 1,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Jewish 
account  of  them  was  grossly  exaggerated,  arid  further  that 
they  were  due,  not  to  religious,  but  to  commercial  hatred, 
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that  wherever  persecution  of  the  Jew  arises  it  is  in  the  main 
not  on  account  of  his  religion. 

In  the  other  half,  the  attempt  is  made  to  disabuse  the 
world  of  the  hitherto  erroneous  belief  that  there  is  anything 
sacred  in  the  Jew,  or  wonderful  in  his  history.  The  Talmud 
is  mercilessly  criticised  and  condemned  upon  the  strength  of 
a  few  passages  taken  at  random,  and  out  of  context,  from  the 
pages  of  a  translation  made  by  an  apostate  Jew.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  in  most  important  points,  especially 
the  historical  basis  of  events  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
ancient  Bible  history,  is  denied,  and  the  remedy  for  the 
solution  of  the  Jewish  Question  is  gratuitously  and  insultingly 
offered  us. 

With  statistics  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  and  would  leave 
their  compilation  to  more  competent  hands  ;  at  best  they  are 
misleading,  and  in  the  case  of  the  numerical  extent  to  which 
the  persecutions  in  Russia  proceeded  in  1881  and  ever  since, 
it  is  not  my  desire  to  support  or  traverse'  the  statements  and 
figures  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  help  of  his  informants. 

But  what  is  beyond  doubt  (and  that  even  Mr.  Smith  admits) 
is,  that  persecutions  of  a  terrible  kind  did  take  place ;  and 
according  to  the  two  Blue  Books  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  of  1882  and  1883,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty — and  these 
reports  Mr.  Smith  himself  cites — we  learn  at  least  that  "  there 
were  conflicts  between  the  Jews  who  defended  their  houses 
and  the  rioters  "  (p.  223)  ;  that  the  riots  "  were  deplorable  and 
criminal "  ;  that  "  outrages  ...  by  which  public  indignation 
in  England  had  been  most  fiercely  aroused  "  did  occur  ;  and 
that  as  regards  the  Russian  peasant  "  there  was  much  brutality 
in  his  riot  "  (p.  224). 

Personally,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  draw  the  fine 
distinction  between  "much  brutality,"  which  Mr.  Smith 
admits,  and  "  fiendish  atrocity,"  which  he  repudiates. 

As  to  the  question  whether  "  the  Government  was  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  rising,"  for  which,  as  the  author  states,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  shadow  of  foundation,  though 
he  confesses  that  "  the  action  of  the  authorities  was  not  in  all 
cases  equally  prompt,  in  some  cases  culpably  slack  (p.  224) — 
on  this  point  we  would  reserve  our  own  opinion,  which  I 
imagine  was,  and  is,  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  comparisons  are  odious  ;  but 
in  connection  with  these  persecutions,  Mr.  Smith  manages  to 
slip  in  a  comparison  worse  than  odious,  one  which  some  might 
regard  as  his  justification  of  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the 
Russian  Jew.  He  ludicrously  asks  (p.  224)  : 

"  Whether  the  crucifixion  of  Haman's  ten  sons  and  the 
slaughter  of  75,000  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  one  day,  which 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  feast  of  Purim  still 
joyously  commemorated,  were  not  horrors  as  great  as  any 
which  have  been  shown  to  have  actually  occurred  at  Odessa 
or  Elizabethgrad."  If,  without  discussing  the  number  75,000, 
or  the  manner  of  the  present-day  Jewish  commemoration  of 
Purim,  I  would  wish  to  reply  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's 
comparison  (as  contained  in  the  question),  I  would  say : 
Yes,  but  it  is  1,900  years  ago  since  the  "  Prince  of  Peace  " 
has  come,  while  the  Jews  of  Persia  lived  over  400  years 
before  his  advent!  We  should  have  thought  that  all  who 
lived  under  the  dome  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  Church  of 
Holy  Russia  would  have  learnt  through  all  these  centuries 
better  teachings  and  a  higher  conduct  of  life. 

But  this  reference  to  the  Bible  narrative  is  quite  on  a  par 
with  many  other  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  sacred  Volume 
scattered  through  his  essay.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  any 
one  to  combat  many  of  the  assertions  to  which  he  gives 
utterance,  had  he  given  evidence  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  Bible, 
but  in  this  direction  the  ground  is  cut  from  beneath  our  feet, 
for  Mr.  Smith  does  not  treat  the  Word  of  God  with  reverence, 
and  it  would  be  futile  to  offer  as  a  proof  that  which  he  himself 
denies. 

16 
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It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  example  in  support  of  this 
statement  of  ours,  namely,  the  passage  in  which  he  states  that 
"  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Exodus  being  in  all  its 
parts  manifestly  poetical — the  primitive  theophanies  in  the 
tents  of  patriarchs,  the  supernatural  birth  of  Isaac,  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  the  wrestling 
of  Jacob  with  God  "  (Mr.  Smith  should  read  his  Bible  with  his 
eyes  open  and  he  would  see  that  Jacob  does  not  wrestle  with 
^God),  "  the  marvellous  story  of  Joseph,  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  Israelites  .  .  .  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  forty  years'  wandering  in 
the  barren  Sinaitic  desert,  the  prodigies  which  there  took 
place,"  etc.,  "  it  would  seem,"  he  asserts,  "  that  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  must  be  dismissed  from  history  and  relegated  to 
another  domain  "  (p.  251  ;  cf.  p.  429  sq.}. 

I  should  think  that,  after  this,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  have 
to  settle  matters,  not  alone  with  the  Jew,  but  also  with  the 
devout  and  believing  Christian  ;  for  indirectly,  in  treating  of 
the  Jewish  Question,  he  attempts  to  subvert  our  belief  in  the 
very  oldest  traditions  of  mankind,  dear  alike  to  both  Jew 
and  non-Jew. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  main  question  discussed 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  article.  Ranging  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  minimised  the  gravity  of  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
the  Russian  persecutions,  he  labours  hard  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  these  outbursts  of  popular  fury,  not  only  in  Russia  in  1881, 
but  at  different  periods  of  history,  and  in  various  countries. 

He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  source  of  the 
agitation  was,  and  is,  economical  and  social,  not  religious 
(pp.  225-230),  or  religious  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  "  Even 
in  Spain  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  was  hatred  of 
religion,  how  much  was  hatred  of  race  "  (p.  237).  "  Religious 
antipathy"  (he  adds  in  another  part  of  the  essay,  p.  240), 
"  no  doubt,  has  always  added,  and  continues  to  add,  bitterness 
to  the  social  quarrel." 
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We  will  not  pretend  to  divide  the  monster  Persecution  into 
fractions,  and  to  say  what  parts  are,  or  were,  due  to  hatred  of 
the  Jewish  race  and  religion,  or  to  irritation  at  economical 
and  social  conditions  amid  which  Jews  found  themselves,  or 
to  which  they  even  contributed  to  a  certain  degree,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  through  force  of  circumstances. 

We  will  not  palliate  the  conduct  of  such  of  our  brethren 
who,  by  their  practices  or  pursuits,  did  in  times  past,  or  do  at 
the  present  day,  act  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Judaism, 
which  is  the  Law  of  humanity  and  morality.  This  has  been 
insisted  upon  times  out  of  number  by  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
that  the  respectable  and  honourable  Jew — whether  in  Russia 
or  anywhere  else — thoroughly  condemns  the  doubtful  and 
unlawful  occupations  of  his  brother-in-faith,  and  is  no  party 
to  such  methods. 

What  is  the  use,  or  where  is  the  justice,  of  reviving 
the  charge  of  wholesale  usury,  of  "Jewish  usurpation,"  of 
"  tribalism  "  against  the  Jewish  people  ? 

As  regards  the  last  charge,  I  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the 
same  ground  as  was  done  some  years  ago  by  my  worthy 
predecessor  in  office,  the  respected  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
and  present  Chief  Rabbi.  I  would  but  refer  my  hearers  to 
the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review.  But  where  is 
the  truth  and  justice,  where  is  the  absence  of  hatred  of 
race  and  religion  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  as  a  thing  differing 
from  hatred  of  the  individual,  when  he  insists  in  his  essay  on 
the  statement  that  the  ascendancy  of  Jewish  intelligence  "  is 
gained  by  such  means  as  the  dexterous  appropriation  of  the 
circulating  medium  .  .  .  the  result  not  of  individual  effort  in 
a  fair  field,  but  of  the  collective  effort  of  a  united  though 
scattered  race,  aided  by  a  Press  in  Jewish  hands  " ;  or  when  he 
makes  the  startling  declaration,  as  true  as  it  is  kind,  that 
"  some  of  the  opposition  to  Jewish  ascendancy  arises  from 
dread  of  materialism,  the  triumph  of  which  over  the  spiritual 
character  and  aspirations  of  Christian  communities  would,  it 
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is  apprehended,  follow  the  victory  of  the  Jew,  an  imperson 
ation  of  the  power  of  wealth"?  (p.  241). 

Really,  brethren,  the  perusal  of  such  a  sentence  would 
create  the  impression,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  knew  no 
better,  that  entire  Jewry  throughout  the  globe  was  a  company 
of  defrauders  acting  in  concert,  and  bent  upon  the  destruction 
and  demoralisation  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  Jew  has  worn  everywhere  the 
unpopular  aspect  of  an  intruder,"  it  is  false  that  "by  his 
financial  skill  he  was  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  community 
without  adding  to  it ;  "  it  is  false  that  "  not  to  produce,  but  to 
make  a  market  of  everything,  has  been  his  general  tendency 
and  forte"  (p.  255). 

In  the  same  breath  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  "  among  other 
things  he  [the  Jew]  has  made  a  market  of  war.  .  .  .  He 
bought  up  at  forced  sales  the  property  of  those  who  were 
departing  for  the  Crusades."  But  Mr.  Smith  has  no  word  of 
pity  or  defence  for  the  poor  oppressed  Jews  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  or  for  those  of  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
and  York,  at  the  time-  of  the  Crusades ;  their  property  was 
certainly  not  bought  up  when  they  themselves  were  mas- 
sacred or  banished,  for  it  went  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  king 
and  people.  I  would  ask,  When,  or  where,  has  the  law  of 
Judaism,  the  law  of  ancient  or  modern  Jewry,  gone  forth 
countenancing  unlawful  dealings  in  finance  or  other  pursuits, 
or  drawing  a  distinction  in  matters  of  morality  and  integrity 
in  dealings  between  the  Jew  and  the  non-Jew  ? 

Nay,  indeed,  the  unprejudiced  thinker  must  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  source  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Jew  is  his  religion — the  immediate  causes  being  economic 
and  social  in  this  sense,  that  the  "laborious  and  thrifty 
character  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Jew  "  (these 
words  are  the  tribute  of  a  Russian  vice-consul,  p.  225)  cause 
the  commercial  and  professional  jealousy  which  is  so  often 
exhibited  against  them. 
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A  Christian  divine,  speaking  in  February,  1882,  on  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  take  a  similar  view  as 
regards  the  origin  of  persecution.  "Certain  it  is  that  the 
persecutions  of  the  last  fifteen  centuries  since  a  pagan 
Emperor  adopted  the  Christian  faith  have  all  been 
exclusively  on  the  score  of  religion.  .  .  .  But  in  touching 
upon  religious  bigotry  as  the  main  cause  of  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  Jews,  I  feel  bound  to  admit  the  facts — 
that  the  foul  and  inhuman  brutes  whose  unspeakable  ferocity 
has  recently  been  let  loose  against  the  Jew  in  Russia  were 
actuated  by  motives  far  below  even  the  low  level  of  religious 
hostility.  The  most  degrading  passions  to  which  our  nature 
is  liable  in  its  furthest  departure  from  ordinary  humanity 
were  the  real  springs  of  those  crimes  of  rapine,  lust,  and 
murder  which  the  lips  of  our  most  noble  and  distinguised 
countrymen  could  only  refer  to  with  horror  and  disgust."  J 

I  will  leave  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  settle  this  matter  with 
the  Christian  clergyman  whom  I  have  just  quoted. 

But  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Smith  that  "  persecution  is  not 
the  tendency  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs  "  (pp.  227,  228),  although  in  the  next  page  (229)  he 
seems  almost  to  assert  the  contrary,  viz.,  that  "  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  Russia  is  incompatible  with  religious  equality." 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  tendencies "  ;  we  have  to 
deal  in  this  instance  with  facts.  If  the  Jewish  people  be 
not  persecuted  on  the  score  of  religion,  what  about  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Stundists?  Can  we  consider  the  author 
serious  when  he  applies  to  the  Russian,  on  the  point  at  issue, 
the  following  quotation  from  Dean  Stanley  regarding  the 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Christians  ? — 

"  A  respectful  reverence  for  every  manifestation  of  religious 
feeling  has  withheld  them  from  violent  attacks  on  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  led  them  to  extend  a  kindly  patronage  to 
forms  of  faith  most  removed  from  their  own  "  (p.  228). 
1  Rev.  Charles  Voysey  at  Langham  Hall,  February  5,  1882. 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  discourse, 
to  dwell  upon  all  the  general  or  particular  mis-statements 
or  misrepresentations  made  against  our  race  in  this  essay. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  past  has  proved  Mr.  Smith  wrong  in 
his  conclusion  that  "  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  even 
mysterious  about  Jewish  dispersion "  (p.  252) ;  the  future 
alone  can  prove  whether  the  order  of  things  will  yet  be 
reversed. 

Meanwhile  the  Jew  awaits  the  coming  time,  full  of  comfort 
and  hope,  "  clinging,  not  only  to  his  religion,  but  to  his  idea 
of  a  future  nationality"^  p.  255),  in  spite  of  the  onslaughts 
either  of  refined  or  brutal  persecution,  levelled  at  him  either 
by  the  cultured  writer  or  the  benighted  peasant :  the  Jew 
needs  not  the  gratuitous  advice  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
(offered  as  the  culminating  insult  at  the  end  of  his  article)— 
"  The  Jew  will  have  either  to  return  to  Jerusalem  or  to  forget 
it "  ;  he  feels  that  there  is  yet  an  alternative — to  stay  where 
he  is,  and  still  remember  Jerusalem  ;  "  to  give  his  heart  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,"  as  he  always  has  done,  "  and  mingle 
with  humanity  "  to  a  certain  degree,  as  he  always  has  done  in 
the  past,  but  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sink  his  identity 
and  lose  his  individuality  as  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  race 
and  a  professor  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
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QUESTION  " 

II 

IN  continuation  of  the  text  which  we  selected  on  Sabbath 
last,  we  read  in  Exodus,  chapter  i.  verse  12,  with  regard  to 
the  Israelites  suffering  Egyptian  bondage  : — 

"  But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multi- 
plied and  grew.  And  they  [the  Egyptians]  were  grieved 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Observe  that  the  Hebrew  original  is  capable  of  a  double 
rendering,  and  may  be  translated  by  the  future,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  somewhat  of  a  prophetic  ring  about  it :  "  The 
more  they  will  afflict  them,  the  more  they  will  multiply  and 
grow." 

How  true  of  every  successive  attempt  to  annihilate  Jews 
and  Judaism  !  How  true  even  to  the  present  day !  Some  of 
our  brethren  may  be  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  some  Jews 
may  be  made  the  victims  of  a  base  persecution,  but  Judaism 
itself  can  never  be  destroyed  ;  Judaism  must  survive,  though 
some  of  its  votaries  may  fall.  For,  while  our  ancestors  were 
yet  groaning  under  the  lash  of  the  cruel  taskmaster  in  Egypt, 
the  message  of  God  came  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
His  servant :  "  I  will  take  you  unto  Me  for  a  people,  and  I 
will  be  to  you  a  God  :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God  which  bringeth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of 
the  Egyptians." 

Any  one  who  reads  through  the  pages  of  Goldwin  Smith's 
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essay,  to  which  we  adverted  last  Sabbath,  must  discover  that 
the  main  source  of  irritation  to  him  is  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  such  a  possibility  as  a  Chosen  People,  and  that  he 
attributes  many  or  most  of  the  abuses  of  which  Jews  are 
guilty  in  their  connection  with  the  outer  world,  to  the  pride 
of  their  selection  as  the  Chosen  People. 

As  we  are  the  party  most  interested  in  the  question,  surely 
any  arguments  we  might  adduce  in  favour  of  the  possibility 
or  reality  of  the  fact  would  scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  our 
critic.  But  it  is  equally,  perhaps  more,  necessary  that  we 
should  satisfy  ourselves  upon  certain  points  often  raised 
against  us.  My  object  in  touching  upon  the  subject  gene- 
rally is  certainly  not  to  advertise  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
volume — not  even  primarily  to  reply  to  that  portion  of  it 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  Jewish  Question — but  rather  to 
emphasise  before  the  members  of  our  congregation  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  Jew  to  be  on  his  guard,  to  know  what 
is  being  said  about  him,  how  important  it  is  that  we  should 
understand  our  Bible  and  our  literature,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  sceptic  and  the  traducer,  and  not  do  anything, 
by  word  or  act,  to  neutralise  the  working  out  of  that  mission 
for  which  we  have  been  chosen. 

But  Mr.  Smith  will  have  none  of  it.  Chosen  People ! 
Why  should  there  be  a  Chosen  People  ?  he  asks,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  yet  in  spirit.  If  the  question  had  been  put 
forth  by  an  anonymous  writer,  we  might  have  imagined  the 
questioner  to  be  a  person  of  no  considerable  understanding  ; 
but  we  must  certainly  express  our  surprise  that  a  man  of 
the  attainments  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  should  be  unable 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  Chosen  People. 

Do  we  not  observe,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  families 
that  certain  members  are  chosen  to  carry  out  certain  leading 
instructions,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  members  of  that  same 
family?  Do  we  not  see  in  the  history  of  nations  that  certain 
dynasties  are  chosen  to  wield  the  sceptre,  to  the  exclusion  of 
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others  ?  And  what  is  there  conflicting  in  the  possibility  (did 
we  not  know  it  by  tradition,  by  experience,  and  by  intuition) 
that  God,  having  redeemed  an  entire  people  from  the 
thraldom  of  an  oppressive  power  which  had  held  it  captive 
for  hundreds  of  years,  thought  such  a  people  the  most  likely 
ones  (out  of  gratitude  for  past  favours)  to  carry  out  His  will 
in  the  world,  to  be  an  example  to  mankind,  to  perpetuate 
His  instructions,  and  transmit  His  Holy  Word  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ? 

That  jealousy  and  oppression  have  been  the  result  of  that 
selection,  we  cannot  deny ;  it  is  but  as  natural  in  the  larger 
world  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  family  circle.  The  evidence 
for  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  three 
patriarchs  ;  the  events  of  past  and  present  history  are 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  jealousy  and  oppres- 
sion as  regards  the  Jewish  people. 

Any  other  race  might  have  been  equally  favoured  by 
Heaven  at  the  time  of  Israel's  selection  ;  but  if  we  believe  that 
God  is  One,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  ordains  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  we  should  believe  that  He  was 
able  to  foresee  that  no  other  people  would  have  responded  to 
the  call,  or  would  have  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
laid  down  by  Heaven.  Let  the  nations  accept  the  situation 
with  good  grace,  and  cease  from  troubling  the  members  of  a 
people  unto  whose  forefathers  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
addressed  the  words,  "  I  will  take  you  unto  Me  for  a  people, 
and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God." 

There  is  an  allegory  adduced  in  the  Midrash  bearing  upon 
this  very  point :  When  the  Almighty  was  about  to  entrust 
the  Law  unto  mankind  at  the  time  of  Revelation,  He  called 
upon  the  Ishmaelites  to  know  whether  they  would  receive  it. 
"  What  does  it  contain  ?  "  they  asked.  "  One  of  the  clauses 
runs,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' "  "  How  can  we  accept  such  a 
law,"  they  cried,  "  seeing  that  of  our  forefather  Ishmael  it  was 
said,  '  His  hand  shall  be  upon  every  one'?  "  Thereupon  the 
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Almighty  turned  to  the  Edomites  and  said,  "  Will  ye  accept 
My  Law  ? "  "  What  does  it  contain  ? "  they  enquired. 
"  Therein  is  stated  the  prohibition, '  Thou  shalt  not  murder.' " 
"  How  can  we  accept  such  a  law,  seeing  that  Esau  our 
ancestor  was  blessed  in  these  terms,  '  By  thy  sword  shalt 
thou  live'?"  At  last  God  addressed  Himself  unto  the 
Israelites,  asking  them  to  accept  His  Law,  and  they 
unhesitatingly  exclaimed  (in  the  words  of  Scripture) : 
"  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do."  There  is 
a  deep  sense  in  this  Rabbinic  explanation,  and  it  contains, 
perhaps,  a  complete  rejoinder  to  those  who  would  question 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  styled  the  Chosen 
People. 

Now,  is  this  idea  on  the  part  of  Israel  that  they  are  the 
Chosen  People  of  God  at  all  incompatible  with  Israel's 
religion  being  a  religion  of  humanity  ?  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
does  not  ask  the  question  in  that  form,  but  he  nevertheless 
implies  it.  In  very  truth  he  does  more* :  in  unmistakable 
language  he  asserts,  "  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  humanity  "  ; 
and  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  "  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  26),  remarks  that  this  belief  is  the 
foundation  of  a  religion  of  humanity,  and  he  has  the  bold- 
ness to  add,  "Judaism  is  its  practical  denial"  (p.  250). 

We  saw  on  the  last  occasion  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not  very 
accurate  as  regards  the  Bible  narrative.  He  may  be  a 
clever  logician,  and  think  himself  a  leading  economist  and 
social  reformer,  but  he  certainly  is  not  a  thorough  biblical 
student.  Why  does  Mr.  Smith  quote  St.  Paul  in  order  to 
show  that  "Christianity  is  a  religion  of  humanity,"  while 
"Judaism  is  its  practical  denial"?  Does  his  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  only  begin  with  the  fly-leaf  which,  in  ordinary 
Bibles,  divides  the  Old  Testament  from  the  so-called  New, 
or  does  he  wilfully  forget  and  ignore  the  utterance  of 
the  prophet  Malachi,  simple  in  language,  yet  grand  in 
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significance  :  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one 
God  created  us  ?  " 

Is  this  the  denial  of  a  religion  of  humanity?  Is  this 
pathetic  expression  not  the  very  foundation  of  a  religion 
of  humanity?  Does  it  not  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
Judaism  ?  And  is  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  justified,  on  the 
score  of  this  argument,  to  claim  for  Christianity  what  he 
would  deny  to  Judaism  ?  The  very  fact  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  chosen  as  the  custodians  of  a  peculiar 
treasure  may  serve  as  the  proof  that  they  were  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  a  religion  of  humanity ;  but'  we  should 
remember  that  the  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  and 
gradual  one. 

Had  the  Jewish  religion  not  been  "one  of  peculiar 
opinion  "  and,  to  a  degree,  "  of  social  exclusiveness ''  (points 
which  Mr.  Smith  strongly  denounces  in  Judaism),  it  would, 
beyond  doubt,  have  fared  with  the  Jews  as  it  has  fared 
with  the  other  races  of  antiquity ;  and  the  world  of 
to-day  would  have  been  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  that 
distinctive  treasure — the  Law  and  the  Commandment — 
which  marks  off  civilisation  from  barbarism.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  questionable  whether  Christianity  could  have  had 
any  existence  whatsoever  without  Judaism,  even  "  Talmudic 
Judaism."  Mr.  Smith  acknowledges  that  "  Christianity  had 
its  antecedents,"  but  he  says  that  "  it  has  no  relation  to 
Talmudic  Judaism  but  those  of  reaction  and  secession." 

As  Christianity  has  (apart  from  its  leading  dogma)  little  or 
no  ceremonialism,  Mr.  Smith  must  naturally  refer  to  the 
morality  of  Christianity.  Then  I  would  ask,  What  is  there 
in  the  morality  of  Christianity  which  is  not  borrowed,  not 
only  in  thought  but  almost  in  expression,  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  Talmudic  Judaism?  Where  Christian 
morality  exceeds  the  morality  of  the  Jewish  code,  it  is 
generally  unnatural  or  impossible  in  practice. 

Does   present-day    Christianity,   for    example,   carry   out 
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what    it    claims     as    its    own     command,    "  Love     thine 
enemies  "  ? 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  point  at  all,  no  devout 
Christian  will  agree  with  the  statement  made  in  the  essay 
before  us,  that  "equally  baseless  is  the  notion  that 
Christianity  owes  homage  to  Judaism,  has  any  particular 
interest  in  it,  or  any  particular  duty  concerning  it" 
(P-  249). 

On  the  last  occasion  we  saw  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
laboured  hard  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  religion  of  the 
Jew  that  accounted  for  the  persecutions  in  Russia ;  that  it 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Jew  that  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
hostility  against  him  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  ever  since ; 
that  his  own  particular  objection  against  certain  classes  of 
Jews  was  not  on  religious  grounds  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
he  betrays  his  true  feelings  on  the  subject  when  he  avows 
that  "  to  be  opposed  on  social  or  patriotic  grounds  to  Judaism 
as  a  system  is  not  to  be  a  hater  of  the  Jews,  any  more  than  to 
be  opposed  to  Islam  or  Buddhism  as  a  system  is  to  be  a 
hater  of  the  Mahomedan  or  the  Buddhist"  (p.  241). 

Then  he  does  oppose  Judaism  as  a  system :  according  to 
his  own  statement,  it  is  not  so  much  the  Jews  themselves  as 
the  religion  of  the  Jew  that  he  attacks. 

And  how  does  he  propose  to  restore  equilibrium  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  world  in  which  the  Jew  moves — I 
should  say,  in  which  the  professor  of  Judaism  as  a  system 
moves?  What  is  the  advice  which,  in  all  kindness,  he 
proffers  to  the  Jew  ?  It  is  to  this  effect :  that  the  Jew 
should  drop  all  "social  exclusiveness "  (p.  240),  that  he 
should  drop  "the  tribal  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law"  (p.  259), 
"  the  religion  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  its  idea  of  a  Chosen 
People"  (p.  240),  and  other  expedients  which  have  helped 
to  preserve  our  nation  from  the  days  of  old.  He  suggests, 
in  fact,  that  we  should  remove  all  those  barriers  of  religion 
which  have  divided  Jew  from  Gentile  in  the  past,  and  then 
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we  shall  become  acceptable  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether,  if  the  Jew  adopted  that  advice, 
there  would  be  any  necessity  for  settling  the  question  at  all, 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism  would  have  settled 
the  argument  most  effectively. 

The  advice,  brethren,  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Balaam,  a  good  friend  of  the  Israelites,  no  doubt : 
for  when  he  realised  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  God 
had  put  into  his  mouth,  and  which  he  delivered  in  the  form 
of  a  parable,  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations,"  when  he  perceived  that 
"his  utterance  was  overruled  so  that  he  could  not  curse 
the  children  of  Israel" — then  he  came  forward  with  the 
insidious  counsel  which  caused  them  to  join  the  Moabites 
in  the  degrading  worship  of  Baal-peor  ;  with  what  fearful 
consequences  we  may  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  where 
we  are  told  that  24,000  of  the  Israelites  perished,  for  there 
occurred  a  plague  among  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord 
(cf.  xxv.  and  xxxi.). 

Nay,  brethren,  that  which  our  adversaries  cast  in  our 
teeth  as  a  reproach,  and  which  they  would  wish  to  see 
changed  (not  for  our  own  good,  I  am  convinced),  that  very 
condition  of  things  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  slight 
verbal  alteration,  is  our  boast,  viz.,  that  "  Israel  became 
what  it  has  always  remained — a  tribe  scattered,  yet  united, 
sojourning  in  all  communities,  blending  altogether  with  none, 
and  forming  parts  of  a  scattered  nation  within  each  nation  " 
(p.  254). 

Personally,  I  am  not  so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  hurt  by  the 
epithet  "  tribe ";  it  matters  little  whether  the  Jewish  people 
be  called  a  tribe  or  a  nation,  for  a  strong  tribe  that  remains 
united  in  spite  of  its  dispersion,  is  better  than  a  weak  nation 
that  is  overcome  in  its  own  territory. 

Does  not  this  very  circumstance  give  the  lie  to  the 
contention  that  "there  is  nothing  miraculous  about  the 
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wandering  Jew,"  nor  need  we  suppose  that  he  is  the 
special  object  either  of  the  wrath  or  the  favour  of  heaven 
(p.  254)? 

We  know  but  too  well  from  the  events  of  history  that 
it  was  the  wrath  of  Heaven  that  brought  about  his  disper- 
sion ;  the  favour  of  Heaven  has  been  evidenced  ever  since 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  remained  to  this  day  "a  tribe, 
scattered  yet  united,  sojourning  in  communities  yet  blend- 
ing altogether  with  none,  forming  parts  of  a  scattered  nation 
within  each  nation." 

And  so  we  trust  he  will  remain,  ever  conscious  of  his  own 
special  duty,  ever  exercising  the  demands  of  his  peculiar 
religion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  not  to  offend,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  own  religious  system,  the  feelings  of  the  nations 
among  whom  he  resides,  nor  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
who,  on  matters  of  belief,  may  think  otherwise  than  he 
does.  And  what  better  testimony  can  we  adduce  for  the 
cautiousness  of  the  Jew  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  own  words  :  "  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
carefully  say,  in  fact,  that  alike  by  the  rich  Jew  of  Bays- 
water  and  the  middle-class  Jew  of  Highbury  the  safeguards 
of  tribalism  are  kept  as  far  as  possible  without  actual  offence 
to  Gentile  society"  (p.  257)?  It  is  a  compliment,  brethren, 
of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  is  not  the  apostate 
Jew,  not  the  indifferent  Christian,  that  will  bring  about  a 
universal  religion  of  humanity  for  the  world;  but  it  is  the 
sincere  and  conforming  Jew,  the  devout  and  honest  non- 
Jew,  that  earns  the  respect  of  society,  that  by  his  slow 
and  gradual  work  hopes  to  influence  that  society  in  the 
path  of  religion  and  morality. 

May  the  time  be  not  far  distant  when  (to  adopt  the 
words  of  Goldwin  Smith,  used  in  a  different  sense)  "  Jewish 
merit  will  no  longer  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust 
as  having  a  sinister  confederation  at  its  back,  and  no  man 
need  fear  .  .  .  that  in  any  highly  civilised  community  he 
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will   suffer   persecution   or   disparagement  of  any  sort    on 
account  of  his  religion  "  (p.  260). 

Oh  that  God  might  hasten  this   glorious   consummation, 
and  may  we  live  to  see  it ! 
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WHEN  England's  greatest  bard  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  masterpiece-creations  the  striking  words,  "  the  funeral 
baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables," 
did  he  think  of  the  general  application  which  this  statement 
might  be  said  to  contain  ?  Did  he  look  beyond  the  special 
character  of  the  circumstances  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  pourtray,  and  feel  that  his  words  had  reference  to  the 
world  in  general? 

For  does  not  this  truth  find  its  realisation  in  the  events 
which  are  daily  happening  about  us  ?  The  world  is  made  up  of 
lights  and  shades,  of  sunshine  and  gloom  ;  in  one  corner  may 
be  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  and  sighing,  in  another  that  of 
joy  and  gladness  :  one  moment  our  eye  rests  on  the  sombre 
crape  of  the  mourner,  at  another  it  meets  the  glare  of  festive 
bunting  :  the  mournful  sounds  of  the  tolling  bell  are  oft 
co-mingled  with  the  joyous  notes  of  the  marriage-peals :  our 
experience  teaches  us  that,  in  this  world  of  ours,  the  funeral- 
car  is  oft  destined  to  cross  the  path  of  the  wedding-coach. 

Scarcely,  brethren,  have  we  had  time  to  realise  the  dreadful 
effects  of  that  dire  disaster  which,  with  appalling  suddenness, 
opened  for  so  many  stout  and  brave  hearts  a  grave  in  the 
midst  of  the  mighty  waters ;  scarcely  have  we  had  time  to 
realise  what  a  gap  has  been  created  in  our  community  by 
the  sudden  removal  through  death,  from  our  own  immediate 
congregation,  of  one  of  its  pious  founders  and  most  devoted 
workers  ;  scarcely  had  the  wailings  and  laments  of  the  nation 
and  the  individual  been  hushed,  before  the  bright  sunshine 
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of  an  auspicious  event  of  national  interest  came  to  diffuse  its 
golden  rays  of  comfort  and  joy  around  the  saddened  lot,  and 
to  prove  that  though  "  weeping  may  tarry  with  us  overnight, 
rejoicing  may  come  with  the  morning." 

It  has  been  ordained  by  an  All-wise  and  All-kind  Will 
that  things  should  be  so  ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  penetrated  with 
the  consciousness  of  our  ignorance,  to  bow  our  heads  in 
submission  and  thankfulness. 

The  royal  union,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
uppermost  in  everybody's  mind — a  union  in  which,  not  only 
the  millions  of  this  realm,  but  the  inhabitants  of  perhaps 
every  country  of  the  world  felt  a  special  interest,  intensified, 
it  may  be,  owing  to  the  solemn  dispensation  by  which  it 
became  at  all  possible,  this  union  is  now  a  matter  of  history ; 
and  it  remains  for  us,  as  a  congregation,  assembled  in  this 
Sacred  House  for  the  purpose  of  reflection  and  prayer,  to 
invoke  Heaven's  blessing  upon  the  royal  pair,  their  respec- 
tive parents,  and  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen, 
and  to  pray  that  their  continued  happiness — found  in  their 
thorough  devotion  to  duty,  and  in  the  attachment  and  esteem 
of  the  people — may  be  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity,  for  the  greatness  and  glory,  of  our  country. 

As  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  it  may  therefore  not  be 
inopportune  this  day  to  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  Throne, 
by  considering  what  Judaism  has  to  teach  with  regard  to 
our  duties  as  citizens. 

I  do  not  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  sketch  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  monarchical  idea,  or  to  give  a  history  of 
the  monarchy  itself  as  it  existed  among  the  Hebrew  people ; 
the  theme  would  be  too  vast  for  a  single  discourse.  But, 
assuming  the  royal  prerogative  to  exist,  what,  according 
to  Judaism,  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  subject  towards  the 
sovereign,  of  the  people  towards  its  king  ? 

It  will  be  useful  and  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  king  "  ^g  tells  in  itself  a  whole  history, 
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as  regards  the  idea  of  government  generally.  The  term  itself 
is  a  standing  protest  against  despotism  or  absolute  monarchy, 
its  primitive  meaning  being  that  of  *  consultation,"  one  form 
of  the  verb — the  Niphal — still  having  the  sense  of  "to 
consult."  The  monarch,  then,  according  to  the  Jewish  idea, 
was  not  an  authority  unlimited  by  constitution  or  law,  but 
one  dependent  for  his  existence  upon  some  higher  power 
which  had  to  be  consulted. 

The  higher  power  upon  which  the  Jewish  king  was  to 
feel  himself  dependent — that  power  which  was  to  bring  into 
bold  relief  the  consultative  character  of  his  authority,  was 
the  Will  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Law,  and  which,  to 
ensure  the  continued  progress  and  welfare  of  both  king  and 
people,  was  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracle  to  be  scrupu- 
lously consulted  and  unflinchingly  obeyed.  For  though  the 
king  was  empowered  to  rule  over  men,  and  was  styled 
"HzO  ;  though  it  might  be  his  lot  to  rule  over  other  kings  and 
be  styled  0*071?  ^Sp  "  King  of  kings  "  (-Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  yet 
there  was  to  be  ever  present  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  One  to 
whom  even  he  was  responsible,  D1*??1? n  ''S?'?  \>$  "  the  Supreme 
King  of  kings." 

Three  factors  thus  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Israelitish  State — the  people,  the  sovereign,  and  the  Law;  the 
Law  being  represented  by  the  prophets,  who  zealously 
guarded  its  preservation,  and  fearlessly  advocated  its  ful- 
filment. 

Long,  then,  before  the  teachings  of  the  "  New  Testament " 
were  supposed  to  enlighten  men's  minds  upon  the  subject, 
did  the  very  constitution  of  the  Israelitish  State  proclaim 
the  idea  of  a  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  upon  earth  ;  for,  besides  the 
obedience  and  loyalty  of  the  people  towards  their  sovereign, 
there  necessarily  entered  the  idea  of  the  obedience  and 
loyalty  of  both  king  and  people  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  as 
set  forth  in  His  Holy  Word. 

It  is  just  this  thought  which  is  the  keystone  and  foundation 
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of  Jewish  loyalty  and  patriotism,  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  Talmud  thus :  Kjrpn  KHD'PO  pjn  Kjr*n  Nnizta  "  the  earthly 
kingdom  represents  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  was  this  idea  which 
stood  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  State :  that  while,  among  other  nations,  the  State 
was  founded  first,  and  then  a  Constitution  promulgated  for 
its  guidance,  the  reverse  took  place  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  people  :  the  Israelites  first  received  the  Law,  and 
then  founded  their  State — to  be  governed  according  to  the 
well-defined  prescriptions  of  that  Law,  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  highest  form  of 
righteousness. 

It  was  felt  that  not  pomp  and  splendour  alone,  not  dignity 
and  authority,  but  "  righteousness "  it  is  which  "  exalteth 
a  nation."  And  so  ever  since,  to  the  present  day,  the 
country  whose  foundations  rest  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
and  righteousness,  the  monarch  who  rules  his  subjects 
according  to  the  law  of  righteousness  and  equity,  need 
fear  nothing  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  throne 
and  the  kingdom. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  country  in  which  we  live 
deserves  the  attribute  of  "  Heaven-favoured,"  for  its  Con- 
stitution is  its  strength ;  and  the  limits  which,  by  tradition, 
rule  the  ruler  of  this  realm  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
continuance  of  monarchical  government,  and  against  the 
possibility  of  its  subversion. 

No  motto  displayed  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  on 
the  royal  wedding-day  was  more  sensible,  or  practically 
useful,  than  that  which  proclaimed  in  brightest  colours — 

"When  kings  and  queens  are  true, 
Republics  will  be  few." 

This,  too,  is  the  sense  in  which  kings  and  queens  may 
be  said  to  rule  by  " Divine  right"  when  they  are  true  to  the 
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traditions  and  codes  of  what  is  recognised  as  right  and 
divinely-inspired  law,  and  prove  their  title  to  be  regarded 
(in  the  language  of  our  Sages)  "  as  representatives  of  God 
upon  earth." 

The  monarch  who  acts  according  to  such  principles  is 
termed  in  the  Scriptures  irvB>p  "  God's  anointed,"  and  to 
this  extent  he  rules  under  Divine  guidance,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  reverence  amd  homage  of  his  people.  In  commenting 
upon  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  "Thou  shalt  surely  set 
a  king  over  thee,"  our  Sages  observe  Nnnc?  -£>D  -p'py  D'KTi  Die? 
T^y  ino'N  "  When  thou  settest  a  king  over  thee,  remember  to 
do  him  reverence." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  people  that  carries  out  this 
duty  of  fealty  to  such  a  degree  as  the  Jewish  people,  investing 
it  as  they  do  with  a  religious  significance,  proclaiming  at  the 
sight  of  royalty  a  special  blessing :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  given  a  share 
of  Thy  glory  to  flesh  and  blood." 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxiv.  21)  we  are  given  the  whole- 
some advice :  "  Fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king :  and 
meddle  not  with  them  'that  are  given  to  change  " :  and  to 
show  that  this  advice  applies  not  alone  to  our  own  native 
land,  but  to  whatsoever  country  it  may  be  our  lot  to  inhabit, 
we  have  the  two  important  records  of  the  exhortations  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  addressed  to  his  brethren  ;  one  bidding 
them  loyally  "  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  and  live,"  and  the 
other,  in  famous  words,  telling  them  in  the  name  of  God, 
"  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace." 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  with  such  preparatory  lessons,  the 
Sages  of  the  Talmud  could  give  expression  to  such  teachings 
as  those  which  reminded  the  people  that  "  a  country's  law 
is  Heaven's  law,"  or  bade  them  "  pray  for  the  welfare  of 
the  sovereignty ;  for  were  it  not  for  the  fear  thereof,  men 
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would  swallow  each  other  alive."  We  need  but  take  in 
conjunction  with  this  latter  expression,  in  order  to  understand 
its  force  and  truth,  the  oft-repeated  words  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  added  to  account  for  the  prevailing  wickedness  of 
the  times  :  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  each 
man  did  according  to  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

Strict  obedience  and  unswerving  loyalty  were  accordingly 
enjoined  upon  the  Jew  as  a  citizen.  His  Law  "  forbade  him 
revile  the  judge,  or  curse  the  ruler  of  his  people  "  :  Ecclesi- 
astes  exhorted  him,  "  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  even  in  thy 
thought "  ;  and  his  Talmud  surrounded  the  injunction  with  a 
poetic  halo,  teaching  him  that,  of  the  three  oaths  which  the 
Almighty  made  Israel  swear  that  it  would  observe  through- 
out all  times,  one  was  to  the  effect  nioixn  rvno*  K1?^  "  that 
they  will  never  be  a  party  to  rebellion,  while  residing  among 
the  nations." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Jew  was  commanded  to  identify 
himself  with  the  interests  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  ; 
he  had  to  share  in  its  burdens  ;  he  was  religiously  prohibited 
from  evading  its  taxes  ;  he  was  expected  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  fellow-citizen  in  defence  of  his  country  ; 
he  was  distinctly  requested  to  join  in  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  loyalty  to  the  higher  authorities  of  the  State — 
not  necessarily  as  a  separate  section  of  the  people,  but  rather 
as  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  land. 

Every  country  of  the  world  must  acknowledge,  in  justice 
to  the  Jew,  how  he  has  fulfilled  this  mission  both  in  peace 
and  war ;  how  zealously  her  Jewish  sons  have  laboured 
for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  country  of  their 
birth  or  their  adoption  ;  how  readily,  when  the  occasion 
demanded  it,  they  have  even  spilt  their  blood  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  fatherland. 

But,  dear  brethren,  in  discharging  our  duties,  and  in  giving 
practical  evidence  of  our  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  State, 
let  us  be  cautious.  How  dearly  would  our  allegiance  to  the 
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ruling  authorities  be  purchased  if  it  were  offered  and  exer- 
cised at  the  sacrifice  of  our  allegiance  to  Heaven,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  allegiance  to  our  sacred  Religion. 

Our  Teachers  of  old  understood  human  nature  quite  as 
well  as,  perhaps  better  than,  we  do  ourselves,  when  they 
cautioned  us :  "  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of  great  men  "  (Prov.  xxv. 
26) ;  "  Seek  no  dominion  from  God,  nor  honour  and  glory 
from  kings  "  (Sirach  vii.  4) ;  "  Seek  no  intimacy  with  the 
ruling  power"  (Aboth.  i.,  §10). 

For  among  the  dangers  which  threaten,  there  is  the  fear 
that  the  human  heart  will  give  way  to  the  promptings  of  the 
world,  and  be  drawn  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  simplicity 
and  truth  by  the  blandishments  and  allurements  of  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  high  stations. 

'Tis  true,  men  like  Daniel  at  the  Court  of  Babylon,  and 
Mordecai  at  the  Persian  Court,  stood  firm  in  their  faith, 
and  remained  the  pride  and  honour  of  the  Jewish  people  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  these,  their  strength  of  character  was  proof 
against  all  temptations.  Meaner  men  and  women  require  a 
much  greater  effort,  and  they  should  therefore  be  fortified 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  their  religion,  so  that  they  may  understand 
that  when  opportunities  present  themselves,  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  earthly  power  need  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  devotion  and  allegiance  to  the  Heavenly. 

In  the  words  of  Ezra,  "  Our  God  hath  not  forsaken  us  in 
our  bondage,  but  hath  extended  mercy  unto  us"  (ix.  9). 
May  we  never  forsake  our  God  ;  may  it  be  our  work  to 
hallow  and  glorify  His  great  Name  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  so  that  "the  nations  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  His  glory,"  and  the  day  be  not 
far  distant  when  the  words  of  the  prophecy  shall  be  verified, 
"  The  Eternal  shall  reign  Sovereign  Supreme  over  the  whole 
earth."  Amen. 
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IN  addressing  you  on  Sabbath  last  on  the  subject  of 
benevolence,  more  especially  with  reference  to  our  duties 
towards  the  poor,  I  dealt  with  the  subject  in  its  general 
aspect,  and  drew  no  distinction  between  the  duties  in  this 
respect  which  we  owe  to  those  who  belong  to  our  Faith  and 
to  those  outside  the  communion  of  Israel.  In  very  truth,  I 
might  state  at  the  outset  that  the  duty  of  charity,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  Judaism,  is  almost  literally  expressed  in  the 
words  of  last  Sabbath's  weekly  portion,  contained  in  the 
forty-ninth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus  :  "  One 
law  shall  be  for  the  native  and  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
with  you." 

Almost  all  the  expressions  and  quotations  which  I 
adduced  to  emphasise  the  opinion  that  the  Jewish  Code, 
from  the  earliest  times,  took  a  deep  and  humane  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  poor — almost  all  these  had  to  be  taken 
in  their  widest  sense,  and  referred  to  our  benevolent 
attitude  towards  the  poor  without  distinction  of  sect,  caste, 
or  creed. 

Let  us  therefore  this  day,  in  continuation  of  our  subject, 
somewhat  extend  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  and  learn  what  in  reality,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Judaism,  is  the  attitude  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Jew  towards  the  Gentile. 

The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  the  references  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Talmud  are  so  many,  that  not  one  but  several 
discourses  might  be  preached,  to  prove  how  exalted  are 
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the  lessons  which  the  Jewish  people  were  taught  with 
regard  to  the  consideration  and  love  of  their  non-Jewish 
neighbours ;  and  how,  when  the  latter  in  their  turn  wilfully 
forgot  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  the  Jews  still  gave  practical 
heed  to  that  spiritual  conception  inscribed  upon  the  page 
of  the  Talmud  :  "  Be  rather  of  those  put  to  shame  than 
of  those  who  put  others  to  shame ;  belong  rather  to  those 
who  are  oppressed  than  to  those  who  oppress." 

I  would  not  willingly  mislead  you,  and  should  therefore 
add  that  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves there  are  acts  recorded,  or  expressions  employed, 
concerning  those  not  of  our  race,  which  certainly  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  opposed  to  the  lessons  of  humanity  and 
kindly  feeling  which  form  the  very  basis  of  Judaism  :  I 
am  aware  that  the  later  Jewish  writings  occasionally  do 
not  breathe  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  love  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

To  dismiss  this  point  in  a  few  words,  I  would  reply 
that  those  acts  recorded  in  Scripture  were  dictated  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  carried  out  in  obedience  to  God's  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  world  from  greater  evils  ;  that 
expressions  of  hate  uttered  in  the  Psalms,  or  in  other 
passages,  must  be  taken  as  confined  to  the  persons  who 
uttered  them,  purely  personal,  and  not  representative  of 
national  thought;  and  that,  as  regards  the  accusation  of 
intolerance  levelled  at  the  Talmud,  on  account  of  a  few 
scattered  utterances  proceeding  from  the  victims  of  inhuman 
treatment,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  such  utterances  go  far 
to  prove  that  their  authors — though  helpless,  down-trodden, 
and  ultimately  crushed  out  of  existence — remained  but 
human  still  ;  that  such  utterances  were  agony-cries  of 
despair  and  oppression —for  which,  not  the  oppressed,  but 
the  oppressor  has  to  answer  before  the  world's  tribunal  of 
justice. 

Dear   brethren,   we  have   this    morning   repeated    in   our 
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Sabbath  portion  the  Song  of  Moses,  chanted  by  the  Israelites 
of  old  with  such  exulting  joy  at  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 

How  significant  in  connection  with  our  subject  is  the 
sentiment  poetically  expressed  by  our  Sages  in  commenting 
upon  this  incident!  While  the  Israelites,  say  they,  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  their  triumph  over  Pharaoh's  hosts, 
and  were  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  their  enemy,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  seeking  to  check  their  exuberant  spirits,  was  heard 
to  address  them  thus:  rm?  D'Tcnx  DntO  D'3  1JQB  *T  VJ» 
"  My  own  creatures  are  sinking  in  the  sea,  and  do  you  chant 
a  song  of  joy  ?  " 

Though  mortal  men  do  err,  they  are  yet  the  works  of  the 
One  Creator,  and  deserve  some  pity. 

In  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  which 
we  referred,  namely,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  the  Hebrew  word  for  "neighbour"  jn  is  used  in 
Scripture  for  the  non-Israelite  as  for  the  Israelite ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expressions  employed  to  designate 
the  non-Jew  (such  as  IT  "y  "^  'Mi)  contain,  etymologically, 
nothing  offensive  against  those  who  bore  them,  being 
expressions  of  political  or  religious  significance.  The  word 
c«2  used  in  later  times  for  an  "  idolater  "  or  "  heathen,"  does 
not  even  occur  in  the  Bible.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  very  expressions  for  "stranger,"  such  as  IT  and  TJ, 
and  for  "  Gentile  "  »u  were  also,  in  a  certain  sense  and  con- 
nection, applied  to  members  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves. 

Who  would  not  forthwith  think  of  the  solemn  exhortation  : 
nnvD  p«3  Drrn  onj  "3  ian  n«  Dnnnm  "Ye  shall  love  the 
stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt "  ?  Or 
who  would  take  but  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  comprehending 
the  children  of  humankind  without  distinction  of  birth 
or  faith,  the  pathetic  utterance  of  David :  "  For  we  are 
strangers  before  Thee  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers  : 
our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow  and  there  is  none 
abiding"  (i  Chron.  xxix.  15)? 
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As  regards  the  expression  *u  for  "  Gentile "  ("  one 
belonging  to  another  nation  "),  which  at  diverse  times  of  our 
history  has  given  rise  to  such  misconception  and  misrepre- 
sentation, we  find  that  the  word  is  employed  with  reference 
even  to  Abraham :  ^nj  *)&  •jcj'yNi  "  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation"  says  God  ;  it  is  used  in  connection  with 
Moses,  when  God  addresses  him  :  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
greater  and  a  mightier  nation  than  they"  (Numb.  xiv.  12); 
it  is  said  of  Israel  itself  |?na  v)j  ^  "And  what  nation  is 
there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous 
as  all  this  law"  (Deut.  iv.  8)? 

There  is  ample  proof  for  asserting  that  in  matters  of 
kindly  feeling  and  kindly  action,  of  honest  intentions  and 
straightforward  dealing,  no  distinction  was  drawn,  according 
to  the  Jewish  Law,  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non- 
Israelite. 

How  finely  is  this  trait  of  true  Judaism  brought  out  in  that 
inimitable  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  'dedication  of  the 
Temple :  "  Moreover  concerning  a  stranger  that  is  not  of 
Thy  people  Israel  .  .  .  when  he  shall  come  and  pray  toward 
this  house  ;  hear  Thou  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place  and  do 
according  to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  Thee  for" 
(i  Kings  viii.  41). 

What  can  more  adequately  express  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity  than  the  exclamation  of  Malachi— 
last  of  the  prophets :  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  hath 
not  one  God  created  us?" 

But  to  enter  into  more  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
these  two  passages  as  typical  of  Jewish  teaching  upon  this 
head  in  biblical  times : — 

"Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy 
brother  :  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  for  thou  wast  a 
stranger  in  his  land  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  7). 

"  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  thy  neighbour  nor  rob  him  " — 
upon  which  our  Sages  remark:  "Thy  neighbour  shall  be 
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to  thee  as  thy  brother,  and  thy  brother  as  thy  neighbour" 
(Tana  d.  b.  E.  ch.  15). 

As  typical  of  Jewish  though  in  post-biblical  times  on  the 
subject  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  a  few  of  the  many 
Talmudic  utterances  will  suffice. 

There  is  the  well-known  expression  nn^  B*  DWn  mow  *TDH 
ton  C&1J&  pkn  "The  righteous  ones  among  the  Gentiles  will 
have  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come." 

Again,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  every  man 
upon  earth — whether  he  be  an  Israelite  or  non-Israelite — has 
the  power,  by  reason  of  his  actions,  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  the  Holy  Spirit  from  on  High"  (Tana  d.  b.  E.  ch.  9). 

How  charitable  and  broad  is  the  assertion  of  the  Sage  who 
declares  »-jirv  &op3  rya  ISIDH  hi  "  The  man  who  abjures  idolatry 
may  be  called  a  Jew  (Meg.  13/7),";  "for  if  a  born  Jew 
seek  to  become  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  he  cannot ; 
while  if  a  man  (Jew  or  non-Jew)  seek  to  become  a  convert  to 
righteousness,  he  is  able  to  do  so." 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  with  this  noble  ideal  before  them, 
penetrated  as  they  were  with  the  belief  in  the  equality  of 
man  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  Sages  held  that,  as  regards 
feeling  and  action  towards  those  not  of  our  race,  there  should 
be  but  one  law  for  the  Israelite  and  the  stranger. 

It  was  considered  sinful  for  a  Jew  to  rob  or  over- reach 
a  Gentile,  nay,  even  a  heathen.  In  very  deed,  not  with 
regard  to  material  possessions  alone,  but  "it  is  even  sinful 
to  steal  a  man's  heart  and  mislead  him,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  Jew  or  Gentile  (Hulin,  940)."  In  truth,  remarks  a 
Jewish  Sage,  "  He  that  wilfully  produces  a  false  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  his  fellow-creature  is  as  wicked  as  though 
he  denied  the  Omniscience  of  God." 

With  what  practical  humanity  did  our  Sages  expound  the 
Psalmist's  words, "  The  Lord  is  good  unto  all,  and  His  mercies 
are  upon  all  His  works  !  "  Say  they, "  Hence  let  us  learn  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  Jews  to  support  the  poor  of  the  Gentile,  to 
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visit  their  sick,  to  bury  their  dead,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
world's  peace  "  (Gittin,  610). 

As  regards  their  support,  we  should  not  exclude  them  from 
participating  in  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard  and  the  other 
gifts  allowed  to  the  Jewish  poor. 

Does  not  the  passage  of  the  Talmud  occurring  in  Treatise 
Taanith  (160)  exhibit  a  breadth  of  feeling  and  a  degree  of 
liberality  almost  beyond  expectation,  sufficient  to  put  to 
shame  and  check  the  narrowness  of  view  so  often  displayed 
in  the  course  of  history  by  both  the  individual  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike?  It  states  that  on  certain  fast-days,  in 
districts  in  which  there  were  no  Jewish  burial-grounds,  the 
Jew,  rather  than  neglect  the  custom  of  visiting  the  graveyard 
of  his  ancestors,  should  betake  himself  for  solemn  meditation 
even  to  the  D^-OJ  <rop  tombs  of  a  non-Jewish  burying- 
ground. 

If  this  be  an  extreme  view,  it  is  remarkably  sympathetic 
and  humane  at  the  same  time.  Should  it  riot  act  as  a  rebuke 
to  our  modern  experiences,  which  often  witness  differences  in 
religious  opinion  dividing  Jew  from  Jew,  or  Gentile  from 
Gentile,  in  that  hallowed  ground  in  which  at  least  we  should 
have  thought  mortals  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
were  at  rest? 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  Faith  regarded  it  as  a  sin 
to  over-reach  or  rob  a  non-Jew  ;  nay,  the  Rabbins  regarded 
such  an  act  as  Qj»>n  ^>n  "  a  profanation  of  God's  Name  " — 
an  almost  unpardonable  means  of  bringing  dishonour  upon 
the  essential  principles  of  Judaism,  for  which  death  alone 
could  make  atonement. 

Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  the  old  Jewish  Law  made  no 
distinction,  in  respect  of  lending  money  upon  interest, 
between  the  Israelite  and  the  non-Israelite  resident  in  Pales- 
tine ?  I  say  "  resident  in  Palestine,"  for  the  "  Nochri "  to 
whom  reference  is  made  in  Scripture,  in  such  verses  as 
•pun  naib  "  Of  the  foreigner  thou  mayest  take  interest " 
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(Deut.  xxiii.  21),  referred  to  those  trading  nations  out- 
side of  Palestine  which  dealt  with  the  agricultural  Jewish 
people ;  and  the  expression  "  Nochri  "  did  not  refer  to  the 
non-Israelite  who  dwelt  in  the  Israelites'  midst. 

Later  Jewish  authority  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  interest  even  from  the  "  Nochri " — the  foreign 
trader. 

In  commenting  upon  the  words  of  Proverbs,  "  He  that 
by  interest  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  his  substance,  shall 
gather  it  to  pity  the  poor,"  the  Talmud  states  that  it  matters 
not  whether  the  debtor  be  an  Israelite  or  not. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  brief  dis- 
course, to  touch  the  fringe  of  this  subdivision  of  our  subject 
however  interesting  and  important  it  may  be,  and  however 
much  this  point  especially  has  been  subjected  to  gross  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  our  detractors,  and  to  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  own  people.  I  would  but  add 
that,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah  go  to  prove  that 
the  law  in  respect  of  loans  had  not  relaxed  its  stringency  in 
the  later  Jewish  State  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Talmud  and  later  Jewish  writings,  nothing  can  be  more 
exalted  than  the  high  commercial  integrity  underlying  the 
sayings  and  doings  there  recorded  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
Israel. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  statement  by  the  following  example. 

Rabbi  Phineas  ben  Jair  once  hospitably  entertained  a  way- 
farer. When  the  stranger  was  about  to  depart,  he  begged  his 
host  to  take  charge  of  a  measure  of  barley  for  him.  Several 
months  elapsed,  but  the  stranger  did  not  return  to  claim  the 
deposit. 

Rabbi  Phineas,  fearing  lest  the  grain  would  be  spoilt,  sowed 
it  in  his  field,  and  in  due  season  it  yielded  a  rich  crop.  He 
did  this  year  by  year,  until  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
the  stranger  returned.  "Where  is  my  measure  of  barley, 
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Rabbi  Phineas  ?  "  he  asked,  half  in  jest.  His  host  conducted 
him  to  a  granary,  and  showed  him  the  plentiful  stores  of 
grain  it  contained. 

"  All  these  are  thine,"  he  said  to  his  astonished  guest,  "  the 
outcome  of  the  corn  thou  didst  once  entrust  to  me." 

When,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  non-Jew  had  ex- 
perienced equal  scrupulousness  at  the  hands  of  a  Jew  named 
Simon,  he  exclaimed  in  admiration  :  "  Blessed  be  the  God 
of  Simon :  blessed  be  the  religion  which  claims  such  pious 
votaries  ! " 

We  might  continue  our  subject,  and  refer,  for  example,  to 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  taken  by  a  Jew,  and  to  its  binding 
character  in  all  respects,  whether  it  concerns  an  Israelite  or 
a  non- Israelite.  But  surely  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  what  the  Law  and  the  Rabbis  desired  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Jew  towards  the  Gentile,  not  alone  in 
the  department  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  but  in  the  field  of 
benevolence  and  right-doing  in  general. 

And  how  could  the  spirit  of  Judaism  dictate  a  different 
course  ?  Hath  not  God  spoken  by  the  hand  of  His  prophet, 
describing  the  gathering  of  all  nations  ?  "  It  shall  come,  that 
I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
declare  My  glory  among  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  and  I  will  also 
take  of  them  for  priests  and  Levites  .  .  .  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that,  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one 
Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  Me, 
saith  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.). 


"EMPIRE   DAY"  AND  THE  JEW 
I.    ITS  DUTIES 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS ! — As  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  and 
blessed  country,  you  are,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  a  great 
movement,  symbolical  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  was 
celebrated  yesterday,  and  that,  in  the  Metropolis  alone, 
a  body  of  nearly  one  million  school-children  took  part  in 
the  celebration.  The  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  had  issued  instructions  that  "  Empire  Day  " 
should  be  marked  by  special  features,  not  only  on  the 
day  itself,  but  that,  in  the  lessons  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding, stress  should  be  laid  on  the  character  and  growth 
of  the  British  Empire,  that  "  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
should  impress  on  young  minds  how  a  correct  view  of  the 
present,  and  a  wise  forecast  of  the  future,  depend  on 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  history  of  the  past" 

On  the  face  of  it,  nothing  but  good  can  result  from 
such  a  celebration,  both  to  the  individual  and  the  English- 
speaking  community.  To  reduce  the  habit  of  selfish  thought 
and  narrowness  of  aim,  and  to  foster  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  one's  duty  and  of  life  itself — such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  individual  member  of  society 
is  in  itself  a  great  gain. 

The  unit  is  powerless  to  achieve  that  which  a  community 
of  individuals  may  produce.  Combination  is  necessary  in 
the  world  of  society,  as  it  is  in  the  world  of  nature.  Life 
itself  has  no  meaning,  in  other  words,  could  not  exist,  were  it 
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not  for  the  union  and  combination  of  elements  reproducing 
life. 

The  rising  generation  of  English  men  and  women,  in 
being  taught  that  it  belongs  to  one  Empire,  great  and 
respected  throughout  the  world,  must  at  the  same  time 
increase  in  self-respect,  in  power,  and  in  laudable  ambition, 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  and  growth,  to  the  stability 
and  premiership,  of  such  a  country. 

It  is  to  bring  home  to  the  indwellers  of  this  land  (and  let 
other  lands  look  on,  without  being  suspicious  or  jealous) 
these  facts  and  ideals,  that  from  this  day  henceforth  the 
children  of  this  country  are  to  receive  in  their  impressionable 
years  a  deeper  insight  into  the  history  and  expansion  of  the 
Empire  than  has  been  the  custom  during  the  past,  and  that 
an  annual  celebration  has  been  fixed  upon. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  words  I  read  yesterday  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  leading'  newspaper  :  "  The 
nation  which  has  a  national  day  is  incalculably  better  off 
than  one  which  has  none,  for  patriotism  is  like  religion  : 
unless  it  is  actually  practised,  it  declines  and  dies.  ...  If 
it  is  never  spoken  of  and  never  acted  upon,  it  soon  gets 
covered  over  with  a  thick  crust  of  selfishness.  Doubtless, 
in  times  of  great  emergency,  many  are  conscious  of,  and 
respond  to,  the  unaccustomed  strivings  of  patriotism  within 
them,  but  the  best  citizens  are  certainly  not  those  who 
wait  until  their  country  is  in  danger  before  they  remember 
the  duties  they  owe  to  it." 

The  chief  object  of  "  Empire  Day "  is  to  develop  within 
the  child  of  the  Englishman  an  ever  increasing  interest  in 
the  larger  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  by  teaching  him 
that  what  his  fathers  have  won,  whether  by  conquest  or  by 
peaceful  means,  he  must  help  to  maintain  by  a  policy  at 
once  active,  intelligent,  fearless,  and  just. 

But,  dear  friends,  whatever  ideas  the  term  "  Great  Britain  " 
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or  the  "  British  Empire "  may  connote  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  this  realm,  there  is  one  idea  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  Jew  whenever  these  terms  are  uttered  ;  and 
it  is  by  reason  of  this  one  thought  alone  that  we  Jews, 
citizens  as  loyal  as  any  of  whom  this  country  can  boast, 
can  join  in  the  movement  now  known  as  "  Empire  Day " 
with  a  sincerity  and  whole-heartedness  which  admit  of  no 
question.  The  idea  ever  present  to  the  Jew  when  he  speaks 
of  England,  is  the  principle  of  liberty  and  freedom — that 
principle  for  which  even  Englishmen  had  to  fight,  but 
which,  let  us  hope,  is  (in  spite  of  slight  disappointments 
of  late)  now  firmly  established  in  the  government  of  this 
country.  It  is  this  heritage  of  old,  this  splendid  ideal, 
the  conception  of  communities  of  free  men  freely  governing 
themselves,  that  is  even  more  valuable  and  lasting  than  the 
possession  of  continents  and  colonies,  as  it  contains  within 
itself  the  faculty  of  self-preservation  and  healthy  expansion 
in  a  more  certain  degree  than  is  the  case  in  those  countries, 
in  which  despotism  and  lawlessness  take  the  place  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject 

It  is  "  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,"  and  no  more 
concrete  form  of  righteousness  can  enter  into  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  than  the  essential  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Monarchs  and  rulers  have  in  the  past  been 
slow  to  recognise  that  only  on  this  foundation  could  their 
thrones  and  sway  be  firmly  established,  and  they  fell  victims 
to  their  insensate  folly  for  tyrannical  rule ;  and,  even  at  the 
present  day,  sorrowful  examples  are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the  promptings  of  common-sense  and  the  instinct  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  direct  dictates  of  religion  on  this  subject, 
are  being  spurned  by  those  who  grasp  the  sceptre,  holding 
the  power,  but  not  possessing  the  ability  to  rule — the 
consequence  being  that  the  intelligence  and  will  of  the 
people  are  being  trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism, 
and  that  the  seething  discontent  is  producing  a  dismal 
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picture  of  anarchism,  murder,  and  social  disintegration,  the 
end  of  which  no  political  prophet  can  accurately  foretell. 

There  is  one  article  of  faith,  one  creed,  which  no  one  who 
would  rule  over  men,  be  it  in  the  higher  or  the  lower  sphere, 
dare  forget,  and  that  is,  "  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us 
liberty  at  the  same  time." 

This  sacred  principle  of  humanity's  charter  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity. 

And  it  is  on  this  account,  learning  by  example  and  profit- 
ing by  warnings,  viewing  the  events  of  the  world,  not  alone 
from  their  own  standpoint,  but  by  their  contrasts,  that  we, 
as  Jewish  citizens  of  this  Heaven-favoured  land,  devoted  in 
fullest  allegiance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  Throne,  join  in  pledging  our  continued  de- 
votion to  all  that  concerns  the  greatness  of  this  Empire, 
praying  that  it  may  never  go  back  upon  those  glorious 
traditions  of  toleration  and  freedom  which  have  proved 
the  bulwark,  if  not  the  cause,  of  this  greatness. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  case,  dear  brethren,  that 
I  have  yet  to  touch  upon  ;  it  is  the  religious  aspect.  My 
remarks  on  this  head  I  will  reserve  for  Sabbath  next. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  that  as  the  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  joined  yesterday  in  the  singing  of 
"  Rule  Britannia "  and  "  God  Save  the  King,"  and  as  they 
witnessed  in  admiration  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  of  the 
nation,  they  were  taught  to  connect  with  the  celebration 
something  higher,  taught  to  look  up  to  the  Source  of  all 
greatness  and  power — to  the  Being  to  whom  belongeth 
the  glory  and  the  kingdom — and  to  feel  and  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  of  old  (lx.),  "  Thou  hast  given  a 
banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
because  of  the  truth,  .  .  .  through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly." 
Amen! 


"EMPIRE   DAY"  AND    THE  JEW 
II.  ITS  DANGERS 

ON  Sabbath  last  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  advantages  which 
would  doubtless  accrue  to  the  rising  generation  of  English- 
men if  they  rightly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Empire  "  in  relation  to  this  country. 

I  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  Jews,  among  the  loyal 
citizens  of  this  realm,  had  every  reason  to  continue  our 
allegiance  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  inasmuch 
as  the  idea  of  liberty  and  freedom  had  been  writ  large 
upon  the  constitution  of  this  land.  I  dealt  rather  with 
the  civil  and  moral  aspect  of  the  case  than  with  the 
religious. 

Have  we  to  be  guarded  in  the  manner  in  which  we  Jews 
avail  ourselves  of  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  equality, 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  foundation 
of  this  Empire?  Is  it  all  gain?  Or  is  there  any  danger 
to  our  community  lurking  amid  all  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  in  a  country  in  which  no  distinction  exists  between 
creed  and  creed,  and  where  the  avenues  to  distinction  and 
fame  are  open  alike  to  the  members  of  communities 
professing  diverse  beliefs  ? 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  not  only  in  the  present 
age,  but  in  times  long  gone  by,  we  know  that  freedom, 
with  its  attendant  prosperity,  has  not  always  been  favourable 
to  loyalty  to  one's  religion,  and  that  the  Jew  has  been  no 
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exception  in  this  respect.  The  backbone  of  a  people  is  tried 
rather  by  prosperity  than  in  adversity.  Trials  and  troubles 
knit  a  people  together  to  ward  off  the  common  danger, 
whilst  ease,  luxury,  and  freedom  tend  to  weaken  the  solidarity 
of  a  people,  and  to  render  that  people  a  prey  to  the 
disintegrating  influences  that  are  at  work. 

Hellenism  was  the  very  negation  of  Judaism,  and  there- 
fore there  was  great  risk  in  the  Jew  of  ancient  days  dallying 
with  the  attractive  programme  of  Grecian  culture. 

There  was  much  in  the  prowess  and  greatness  of  Rome 
that  appealed  to  some  of  the  Jews  brought  into  contact  with 
the  better  side  of  Roman  advance ;  but  the  contact  had 
its  inevitable  dangers.  And  so,  through  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  Greece  and  Rome  were  world-powers, 
in  every  country  and  every  age,  we  Jews  have  to  recognise 
the  fact  that,  whilst  the  body  of  our  people  remained  faithful 
to  their  race  and  religion,  there  was  always  a  shrinkage  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptations 
and  the  flattering  allurements,  held  out  to  those  who  thought 
little  of  bartering  away  the  traditions  and  heritage  of  old  for 
material  gain  and  worldly  prospects. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  we  Jews  have  to  take  to  heart  at 
the  present  hour :  let  us  be  loyal  citizens,  as  loyal  as  it  is 
possible  to  be ;  no  less  loyal  than  those  professing  any  other 
faith  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  or  turn  our  backs  on  our  own 
time-honoured  Religion,  the  Religion  which  has  helped  us 
when  we  could  not  help  ourselves.  By  all  means  let  us 
be  children  of  the  Empire,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  be 
children  of  Israel — true  to  the  teachings  of  old,  followers 
of  the  Standard  of  the  holy  Law.  Let  our  watchword  be 
(whether  as  English  Jews,  or  German  Jews,  or  Spanish 
Jews)  "One  King,  one  Flag";  but  let  us  remember,  too, 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  another  watchword,  or  rather 
attach  an  additional  and  a  deeper  meaning  to  that  watch- 
word— allegiance  to  the  "  One  King,"  the  Supreme  King 
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of*  kings,    allegiance    to    the    "  One    Flag,"    the     Flag    of 
Judah. 

But  words  are  not  sufficient ;  mottoes  must  be  practical ; 
we  have  to  prove  this  fidelity  to  our  Faith  in  our  daily  lives. 
It  is  possible  to  be  good  citizens  and  good  Jews  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  better  the  Jew,  the  better  the  citizen,  and  the 
better  the  citizen,  the  better  the  Jew.  This  truth  has  been 
proved,  and  is  proved  over  and  over  again,  in  the  case  of 
those  of  our  Faith  who  have  done  the  greatest  credit  both  to 
their  country  and  to  Judaism. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  it  is  against  the  evils 
of  assimilation,  not  of  Empire,  that  we  have  to  guard. 
There  was  never  less  excuse  than  at  the  present  for  the 
child  of  the  English  Jew  to  grow  up  with  tendencies  un- 
Jewish,  if  only  the  Jew  himself  had  the  courage  and  the 
pride  of  race  which  he  should  possess.  Even  now,  in  our 
elementary  Council  schools,  greater  facilities  are  about  to  be 
given  to  the  Jewish  children  attending  them  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  our  Bible  and  language.  And  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  life,  the  Jews  would  obtain  greater  recognition 
and  respect  if  they  had  respect  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
recognised  by  their  actions  that  they  owed  a  debt  to  their 
community,  that  of  bringing  honour  upon  the  Religion  into 
which  they  were  born,  or,  better  still,  which  they  profess. 
How  true  it  is  that  "a  correct  view  of  the  present  and 
a  wise  forecast  of  the  future  depend  on  thoughtful  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  past"! 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  loyalty  to  the  country  of  our  adoption 
does  not  become  disloyalty  to  our  Faith  ;  let  us  beware 
lest  assimilation  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  those  about 
us  degenerate  into  the  hateful  practice  of  simulation — 
pretending  to  be  what  we  are  not,  passing  before  the  world 
as  Jews,  when  in  reality  we  are  not. 

There  was  a  time,  alas  !  when,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Jews 
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had  to  do  the  very  reverse  ;  they,  for  self-preservation,  passed 
as  non-Jews,  while  in  reality  they,  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
remained  faithful  to  Judaism,  and  threw  off  the  mask  at  the 
very  first  opportunity.  That  was  hard  enough  ;  it  was  a  sad 
and  bitter  condition  of  things  ;  but  yet  not  so  bad,  not  so 
sorrowful,  as  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  Jew  of 
to-day  is  no  more  a  Jew  than  by  the  mere  accident  of  his 
birth. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  our  "  forecast  of  the  future  " 
leaders  of  the  community,  when  wealthy  Jews  and  men  of 
note  among  us  send  their  sons  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
land,  and  permit  them  to  join  hypocritically  in  the  religious 
services  held  in  church  or  chapel?  What  real  influence, 
religiously  speaking,  can  even  a  monster  Synagogue-organi- 
sation have  upon  the  future  destiny  of  Anglo-Judaism,  when 
the  observance  or  the  spirit  of  Judaism  is  about  the  last 
thing  that  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  organisation,  or  who  take  counsel 
together  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  general  community  ? 

When  I  addressed  yo.u  last,  I  quoted  the  statement  that 
"  patriotism  is  like  religion  ;  unless  it  is  actually  practised,  it 
declines  and  dies."  To-day,  I  would  reverse  the  statement, 
and  say  :  "  Religion  is  like  patriotism  :  unless  it  is  actually 
practised,  it  declines  and  dies." 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  us  Jews,  and  in  particular 
upon  us  English  Jews ;  for  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  able  to  carry  out  the 
exercise  of  our  religious  convictions  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Here,  on  English  soil,  Jew  and  Gentile  may  meet  without 
religion  proving  the  barrier  to  divide  citizen  from  citizen.  It 
therefore  depends  upon  ourselves  as  to  whether  we  remain 
Jews,  and  how  far  we  are  Jews  ;  whether  our  children  shall 
look  upon  the  religion  of  their  fathers  with  pride  and  honour, 
or  whether,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  their  half-hearted 
parents,  they  shall  come  to  regard  their  inherited  Faith  as  an 
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encumbrance  and  a  drawback  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  social 
preferment,  a  burden  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  to  be  cast  off  as 
occasion  demands. 

Material  difficulties  will  always  be  in  the  way  of  those  who 
are  faithful  to  their  convictions,  and  true  to  the  dictates  of 
their  religion  and  the  teachings  of  history. 

Nevertheless,  much  will  be  won  by  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty,  and  by  the  exercise  of  fixed  principles  in  opposing 
all  difficulties  and  in  the  strengthening  of  our  own  efforts  ; 
and  the  comforting  assurance  will  be  ours,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  read  this  day  :  "  If  thou  wilt 
walk  in  My  ways,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep  My  charge,  and  also 
judge  My  house,  and  keep  My  courts,  then  will  I  give  thee 
places  to  walk  among  these  that  stand  by." 

May  we  ever  keep  the  charge,  and  take  our  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  the  time  in  which  we  live ;  may  we  ever  take 
our  stand  as  faithful  Jews  and  true  citizens,  in  whatever 
country  or  empire  it  may  be  our  lot  to  dwell !  Amen  I 
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WE  read  in  the  Talmud  the  following  remarks  : 
N^N  • . .  '•pea  7^  DiVaM  nnB>Ni  ^DIXI  »jva^>  I'PX  DTK  -IDK»  !?x  nyvn 
noma  nxrn  nan  -imn  oy  lovy  Tyson  "wi  .  .  .  imn  oy  DTK 
:il3V  "Whenever  troubles  come  upon  the  general  community, 
let  not  the  individual  say  to  himself,  '  I  will  go  to  my  home, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  keep  myself  quiet ' ;  no,  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  share  his  people's  troubles,  and  thus  will 
he  render  himself  worthy  of  once  participating  in  their 
joys"  (Treatise  Taanith,  no). 

What  have  these  opening  remarks  to  do  with  this  sacred 
Sabbath,  which  we  welcome  under  the  name  of  ^nan  rae> 
"  the  Great  Sabbath  "  ?  Aye,  but  there  is  a  connection  pre- 
sent to  my  mind,  and  one  that  should  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  of  you  here  assembled.  The  approach  of 
the  Passover  has,  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
the  present  day,  always  been  associated  with  anxiety  and 
danger  for  the  Jew :  when  ordinary  charges  were  feeble  to 
incriminate  the  Jew,  hideous  inventions  and  malicious  libels 
were  called  into  play  to  render  his  life  a  misery  and  a 
burden  in  the  midst  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt. 
Such  charges,  though  disproved  over  and  over  again,  are 
still,  alas !  revived  at  the  present  day  ;  for  what  arguments 
can  avail  against  an  ignorant  superstition  and  a  blind 
fanaticism,  suffered  to  keep  its  place  in  the  minds  of 
a  rude  mass  by  the  preaching  and  example  of  bigoted 
leaders  ? 

But  it  is  not  to  such  base  and  calumnious  charges,  directly 
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connected  with  the  Passover  rites,  that  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to-day. 

Every  Jew,  in  whose  heart  the  faintest  flame  of  honour 
flickers,  must  have  been  shocked  to  read  in  an  evening  paper 
the  day  before  yesterday  a  revival  of  those  groundless  gene- 
ral assertions  against  our  brethren  in  Germany,  and  especially 
in  Berlin,  made  with  renewed  vigour  by  our  old  enemy 
— the  Court  Chaplain  Stocker.  Coming  after  reports  of  the 
Anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  (which  seems 
by  no  means  to  be  dead  in  those  capitals),  the  remarks 
to  which  our  arch-enemy  abroad  gave  utterance  in  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  press  are  indeed  significant,  and  reflect 
not  a  whit  less  of  the  odium  to  which  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed when  coming  from  that  source. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  hear  to  what  lengths  our  enemies  can 
go  in  the  attempt  to  preach  a  new  crusade  against  Jews  and 
Judaism  ;  and  while  professing  to  serve  their  country  as 
"  servants  of  God  and  representatives  of  the  nation,"  how 
they  are  proceeding  to  disintegrate  that  nation,  to  sow  dis- 
sension and  discord  among  its  different  elements,  to  ruin  its 
future  prospects  and  prosperity,  and — what  is  far  worse  than 
all — how  they  are  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  mockery  the 
beacon  of  Religion,  by  whose  light  and  in  whose  name  they 
pretend  to  undertake  their  holy  work. 

Stocker  remarked :  "  Whenever  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
speak,  I  shall  give  my  opinions  on  this  subject  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany.  Judenhetze  they  call  it.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind :  it  is  only  a  protest  against  the  harm  that  is  done  by 
the  Jews  to  my  country  and  to  my  people.  Shall  I,  a 
servant  of  God  and  a  representative  of  the  nation,  be  silent 
when  I  see  and  hear  and  know  what  endless  mischief  is 
being  done  in  the  whole  country,  and  especially  at  Berlin, 
by  the  Jewish  element,  which  has  all  the  money,  and  there- 
fore all  the  power,  in  its  hands  ?  " 

If  this  be  not  "Judenhetze,"  I  should  like  to  ask  what  it 
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is !  It  is  the  old  cry,  that  by  thrift  and  industry  the  Jews 
have  gained  power  through  wealth. 

But  who,  I  would  ask,  would  wish  to  reverse  the  order  of 
Nature's  law  ?  Who  could  reverse  it,  without  undermining 
the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  destroying  the  principles 
of  political  economy  ? 

Is  it  the  Jew's  fault  if  his  fellow-citizens  are  content  either 
to  waste  their  acquisitions  in  momentary  gratifications,  or  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  ease  and  comfort  than  on  material 
and  rational  progress? 

A  nobler  and  safer  way  out  of  the  danger  which  is  con- 
jured up  by  the  imagination  of  over-heated  enthusiasts, 
would  be  to  spur  the  inactive  and  self-satisfied  to  greater 
efforts  to  compete,  in  a  healthy  manner,  with  those  whose 
acuteness  and  activity  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard  in  the 
commercial  and  literary  worlds.  But  the  German  Court 
Chaplain  prefers  to  vilify  a  whole  race,  rather  than  to  do 
his  duty  in  preaching  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
and  goodwill  among  men." 

He  does  not  hate  the  Jews,  he  says,  because  they  are  rich. 
"  It  is  not  their  wealth  to  which  I  object,  but  to  the  way 
in  which  they  accumulate  and  in  which  they  spend  it. 
Surely  it  must  be  evident  to  all  seeing  men  that  it  is  not  by 
fair  means  that  the  Jews  acquire  their  great  wealth.  In  the 
country  they  cheat  as  tradespeople,  and  in  the  town  they 
grow  rich  by  their  money  transactions,  which  are  anything 
but  honest.  Then  when  they  have  accumulated  their  riches, 
what  use  do  they  make  of  them  ?  They  buy  the  press  .  .  . 
and  influence  it  according  to  their  ideas ;  they  buy  the 
theatres,  the  places  of  amusement,  and  they  get  trade  into 
their  hands  ;  and  I  say  it  again,  what  I  have  often  said 
before,  that  commercially,  socially,  politically,  and  morally 
they  lead  the  country  to  ruin." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  inflammatory 
speeches  used  against  the  Jew  in  the  dark  Middle  Ages  an 
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utterance  characterised  by  a  more  deeply-rooted  hate  and 
venomous  feeling  than  the  words  I  have  just  quoted.  They 
will  go  to  show  that  the  Anti-Jew  DHirvn  mx  is,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  some  countries  as  much  a  reality  as  the 
very  air  which  the  Jew  breathes. 

We  trust,  for  our  honour's  sake,  that  the  individuals  who 
resort  to  these  wrong  practices,  which  every  right-minded 
man  would  condemn,  represent  but  a  very  small  minority  of 
German  Jews ;  but  would  that  be  a  sufficient  plea  for  brand- 
ing a  whole  community  or  whole  communities  with  unfair 
dealing,  with  cheating,  with  dishonesty  ? 

Would  the  righteous  chaplain  apply  his  principle  to  the 
whole  nation  of  Germans,  and  label  it  according  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  individuals  who  are  not  Jews? 

Surely,  further,  a  man  has  a  right  to  invest,  or  spend  his 
wealth,  in  whatever  manner  he  pleases  ;  and  the  press,  the 
theatres,  and  places  of  amusement,  form  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

To  use  the  chaplain's  own  words,  "  it  must  be  evident  to 
all  seeing  men  "  that  not  the  Jews,  but  those  who  follow  in 
the  train  of  this  prejudiced  cleric,  are  leading  to  ruin  their 
country's  commercial  prosperity,  its  social  harmony,  its 
political  equanimity,  and  its  foundations  of  morality  and 
religion.  We  are  prepared  to  distrust  the  assertion  that  the 
"high-minded  and  honest  men  among  the  Jews  are  the 
exception,  and  the  others  are  the  rule." 

"  Christianity  in  Germany  is  at  a  low  ebb  just  now  " — 
these  are  the  chaplain's  words  ;  and  I  re-echo  them.  Chris- 
tianity in  Germany  must  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  when  a 
Prince  of  the  Church  is  the  embodiment  of  malice,  slander, 
and  libel. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  decadence  of  Christianity,  he  proposes 
that "  new  life,  new  love,  new  faith,  and  new  charity  ought  to 
be  infused  into  the  nation."  Every  lover  of  truth  and  peace 
will  re-echo  this  wish,  and  sigh  with  the  English  poet, 
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"  Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity " — in  the  heart  of 
our  nation's  traducers ! 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  religion  as  a  force,  to  be 
guilty  of  the  charge  made  against  our  brethren,  of  "  holding 
up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest  in 
the  religion  of  our  fellow-men  of  another  creed." 

The  indulgence  and  consideration  shown  by  the  Jew  for 
his  Christian  servant's  Sabbath-rest,  might  well  be  imitated 
by  the  Christian  employer  towards  his  Jewish  clerk  on  his 
Sabbath-day. 

Which  line  of  action,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  German 
chaplain,  is  dictated  by  greater  "  love,"  greater  "  faith  "  and 
"  charity " :  the  determined  attempt  to  oppose  and  oppress 
such  as  he  considers  only  "  guests  "  in  the  land,  or  the  Law 
which  repeatedly  enjoins,  "  Ye  shall  love  the  stranger "  ? 

That  the  hatred  of  this  chief  enemy  of  ours  in  Germany  is 
not  local,  but  is  prompted  by  deep-seated  feelings  of  racial 
prejudice,  is  clearly  shown  by  one  further  remark  of  his  in 
which  he  states,  with  reference  to  Jews  attending  as  solicitors 
at  the  sick-bed  of  a  testator :  "  In  such  cases  we  want 
Christian  men  at  our  bedside,  who  advise  us  for  good,  and 
who  do  not  belong  to  a  race  that  is  known  all  over  the 
world  for  its  greed  for  money." 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  holy  man  whether  this  is  the  only 
characteristic  of  the  Jew  all  over  the  world? — whether,  in 
his  "  greed  for  money,"  the  Jew  does  not  share  the  burdens 
of  the  State  by  paying  his  rates  and  taxes,  by  contributing 
liberally  to  the  general  appeals  for  charity,  by  participating 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  and  by  proving  himself  a 
citizen  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word? 

But  let  us  leave  this  agitator  to  his  cunning  and  his  con- 
science ;  let  us  and  our  German  brethren  not  lose  courage  in 
the  face  of  such  crusades  ;  let  us  not  slacken  our  hold  on 
the  staff  of  our  Religion  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  ; 
but  the  greater  the  danger,  the  more  firmly  let  us  attach 
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ourselves  to  our  Faith.  In  the  words  of  our  day's  Haphtara  : 
"Remember"  (says  God)  "the  Law  of  Moses,  my  servant, 
which  I  commanded  him  in  Horeb  concerning  all  Israel,  the 
statutes  and  judgments."  Let  common  troubles  knit  more 
closely  together  the  members  of  a  common  brotherhood,  so 
that  we  can  face  the  enemy  more  resolutely  ;  and  then  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  our  nation,  having 
reliance  upon  the  promise  of  old  :  "  Just  as  I  the  Eternal 
do  not  change,  so  you,  children  of  Jacob,  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed." 

God,  in  His  justice,  will  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  prevail. 

In  the  words  of  His  prophet  Malachi :  ^oito  tfih  vnjttl 
"  I  shall  rebuke  for  your  sakes  the  destroyer." 

Israel's  traducers  will  be  silenced,  and  our  cause  will  be 
rendered  triumphant 

But  if,  in  countries  which  aspire  to  the  title  "  civilised  and 
enlightened,"  agitations  are  still  rife  such  as  those  which 
we,  as  members  of  the  human  race,  deplore,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  world  has  yet  much  to  accomplish  and  to 
experience  "  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  tremendous 
day  of  the  Lord,"  before  the  coming  of  that  ^>run  mc%  that 
"Great  Sabbath  Day"  of  Rest,  that  era  of  the  world's 
existence,  when  there  shall  be  an  end  and  a  rest  to  all 
racial  prejudices  and  religious  differences,  when  religion 
shall  be  a  reality  and  not  a  fiction  ;  when  religion  shall  be 
not  an  iron  wall  to  divide  man  from  man,  but  a  connecting 
chain  to  unite  into  one  common  bond  the  members  of  the 
whole  human  race.  May  this  consummation  be  realised, 
by  Thy  Grace,  O  Lord,  speedily  and  in  our  days ! 


FREDERICK,  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY 

BRETHREN  ! — Although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
meet  for  Public  Worship  in  our  accustomed  place  and  in 
our  usual  numbers,  I  did  not  intend  addressing  you  this 
day,  I  yet  feel  that  "  a  word  in  due  season "  may  be 
expected  from  me,  in  this  smaller  assembly,  touching  the 
solemn  circumstance  which  must  just  now  fill  the  minds 
of  us  all.  Need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  the  home-going  of 
the  Dl1?^  1K>  "  Prince  of  Peace  " — Frederick,  late  Emperor 
of  Germany? 

Whether  I  consider  that  I  am  addressing  such  as  are 
countrymen  of  the  deceased  monarch,  or  such  as  are 
loyal  subjects  of  our  own  gracious  Queen,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  shall  be  gratifying  the  wishes  of  those 
present  when  I,  as  minister  of  this  congregation,  give 
expression  to  the  sense  of  profound  sorrow  and  deep- 
seated  grief  which  the  members  of  this  Synagogue  all 
share  at  this  awful  dispensation.  Sympathy  we  have  felt 
all  through  the  course  of  this  sore  trial ;  that  feeling  is 
now  replaced  by  one  more  acute,  and  we  bow  our  heads 
in  solemn  silence  as  we  gaze  with  our  mental  vision  upon  the 
chamber  of  death. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  a  kingdom 
have,  in  about  three  months,  descended  to  the  third 
generation,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  fill  the  hearts  of  all 
men  with  feelings  of  bewilderment,  of  trembling  and 
humility,  at  the  weakness  and  impotence  of  mortal  man. 

But  when  we  take  into   consideration  the   circumstances 
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under  which  this  dispensation  has  occurred,  when  we 
realise  the  pathos  of  a  situation  rarely  met  with  in  history, 
when  we  call  to  mind  a  combination  in  a  monarch's 
character  only  to  be  expected  in  that  of  a  saint — then  our 
senses  become  confused  at  the  thought,  and  we  are  rendered 
almost  mute  in  face  of  the  gravity  of  the  realisation.  Aye, 
indeed,  millions  at  the  present  hour,  not  of  one  country  but 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  are  paralysed  with  grief. 

The  end  of  a  heroic  struggle  against  a  cruel  and  destructive 
disease,  borne  with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  seldom 
witnessed  in  real  life,  has  come  at  last,  and  with  it  the  hearts 
of  men  and  of  nations  quake. 

"  What  will  the  morrow  bring,  peace  or  war  ? "  This 
question  has  a  double  bearing,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

In  the  first  place  it  asks  :  Will  the  peace  of  the  wider 
world  of  Europe,  which  the  remarkable  individuality  of 
"  Frederick  the  Good "  helped  to  secure,  continue  in  the 
future,  and  for  how  long? 

In  the  second  place,  this  question  has  a  deep  significance 
for  us  as  Jews.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  of  us  that 
a  great  wave  of  intolerance,  directed  against  our  people,  has 
been  passing  over  the  face  of  several  countries  during  past 
years,  and  of  these  Germany  has  been  one.  As  of  Aaron, 
the  High  Priest,  the  history  of  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  this  Sabbath's  portion,  it  may  be  said  of  the  pious 
sovereign  who  has  just  passed  away,  that  "he  loved  peace 
and  pursued  it"  Aaron  was  the  peacemaker  in  the  days 
of  old  ;  and  so  in  the  endeavour  to  sow  peace  and  goodwill 
among  mankind,  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  was  a  very 
patron  and  protector  of  the  interests  of  our  people.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  might  apply  to  the  present  situation 
of  our  brethren  in  the  German  Empire  the  words  of  this 
day's  Sedrah  :  "  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that 
Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even 
all  the  house  of  Israel "  (Numb.  xx.  29). 
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Can  we  help  calling  to  mind  at  the  present  moment  how, 
as  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  he  took  every  occasion  to 
utter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  attempts  of  anti- 
Semites  ?  Do  not  the  words  still  ring  in  our  ears  which  his 
illustrious  consort  but  recently  expressed  in  his  name  when 
visiting  the  flooded  portions  of  Germany  ?  "  This  anti- 
Semitic  agitation  is  distasteful  to  my  feelings  and  to  those  of 
my  husband."  It  is  at  the  loss  of  a  potentate  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  religious  equality, 
that  the  nation  of  Israel  has  cause  to  lament  and  to  enquire, 
"  What  will  the  morrow  bring  ?  " 

Let  us  strengthen  ourselves  in  faith,  and  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  Heaven  ! 

But  as  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  the  departed, 
let  us  invoke  from  Him  above  upon  the  Imperial  widow  and 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  the  blessings  of  comfort  and 
solace  amid  their  severe  trial ;  let  us  pray  God  to  incline  the 
heart  of  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  hearts  of  his  counsellors,  to  good  purposes ;  to 
establish  in  the  land  those  principles  and  doctrines  of  a 
righteous  government  which  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  late  parent  to  carry  into  practice,  and  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  his  son.  May  it  be  in  his  power  to  crush  and  for 
ever  stamp  out  of  existence  D'Sf^n  anrran  nx  "those  fiery 
serpents  "  which  act  to  the  hurt  of  our  people ! 

Let  us  pray  that  not  only  throughout  the  German  Empire 
but  in  every  country  of  the  world,  aye,  in  this  our  blessed  isle, 
the  help  of  God  may  not  fail  us,  but  be  with  us  in  the  future, 
that  the  aspiration  may  be  realised,  "  The  Lord  will  give 
strength  unto  His  people" — that  strength  which  can  be  based 
upon  only  one  solid  foundation,  the  foundation  of  peace. 
Amen ! 


QUEEN  VICTORIA:  HER  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

WE  are  assembled  here  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  thankfulness  which  fill  our  hearts,  as  subjects  of  this 
great  realm,  on  this  day  when  our  gracious  Sovereign  has 
completed  sixty  years  of  her  glorious  and  benign  reign.  It 
were  no  wonder  if,  turning  to  the  Sacred  Book  for  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  a  sovereign  of  ancient  days  blessed  with 
the  glories  of  a  brilliant  reign,  we  singled  out  the  son  of 
David  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  monarch  most  favoured  of 
Heaven  and  courted  on  earth.  When,  among  a  host  of 
admirers,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  come  from  a  distant 
country,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  had  reached 
her  concerning  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  King  Solomon, 
and  when  she  had  testified  that  the  one  half  of  his  greatness 
had  not  been  told  her,  for  he  exceeded  the  fame  that  she  had 
heard,  she  gave  utterance  to  words  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
full  of  significance  for  us  at  the  present  hour,  and  which  we 
select  as  our  text : — 

"  Happy  are  thy  men,  and  happy  are  these  thy 
servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  hear 
thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on  His  throne,  to  be 
king  for  the  Lord  thy  God  :  because  thy  God  loved 
Israel,  to  establish  them  for  ever,  therefore  made  He 
thee  king  over  them,  to  do  judgment  and  justice" 
(2  Chron.  ix.  7,  8). 

I  have  selected  these  words  on  account  of  the  points  of 
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similarity  which  unite  the  occasion  of  this  outburst  of  praise 
to  God  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  present 
occasion  of  national  thanksgiving :  but  I  will  surely  not  be 
understood,  in  choosing  this  text,  to  be  a  partisan  of  the 
Anglo-Israel  theory,  which  seeks  to  identify  the  British 
nation  with  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  or  to  claim 
descent  from  King  David  for  our  beloved  Queen  Victoria. 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform  this  day — to  mingle,  with 
the  voices  of  nations,  our  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  King  of  Kings,  for  His  goodness  in  having 
suffered  our  Sovereign  to  attain  this  celebration  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  rule — a  reign  which,  for  general 
progress,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  British  history, 
none,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  have  this  day  to  renew  our  pledges  of  loyalty  to  her, 
with  a  prayer  to  Heaven  that  He  may  aid  her  even  yet  in 
the  future  in  exercising  those  qualities,  in  private  and  public 
life,  which  have  made  her  name  so  -brilliant,  and  have 
endeared  her,  through  respect  and  love,  to  the  hearts  of 
her  people. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighted  in  thee,  to 
set  thee  on  His  throne,  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  thy  God." 

These  words  clearly  indicate  the  goodness  of  God  to 
Solomon  in  having  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  David,  his 
father.  Solomon  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  David,  but  he 
was  destined  from  the  very  hour  of  his  birth  for  the  favour 
and  privileges  of  Heaven,  having  been  called  at  God's  com- 
mand Jedidiah — "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,"  the  one  in  whom 
God  delighted :  it  was  he  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father,  and  it  was  he  who  was  permitted  to  build  the  House 
of  God. 

But  the  throne  of  David  is  called  here  God's  throne,  and 
Solomon  is  said  to  be  "king  for  the  Lord  his  God."  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  must  have  rightly  understood  the  duties  of  a 
ruler,  when  she  referred  to  the  throne  of  Solomon  as  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  when  she 
decorated  King  Solomon  with  the  title  of  God's  vicegerent — 
one  who  reigns  in  place  of,  on  behalf  of,  the  Lord  his  God. 

If  sovereigns  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Divine 
right"  of  kings,  namely,  that  kings  reign  by  a  direct  right 
from  God,  had  rigorously  satisfied  the  Divine  demand  in 
the  mode  of  their  government,  and  had  interpreted  "  Divine 
right "  to  mean  sacred  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  God 
and  to  people,  little  harm  could  ever  have  ensued  from  the 
cherishing  of  a  notion  so  likely  to  mislead  minds  filled  with  a 
desire  for  mocking  flattery,  and  for  licence  in  action.  To  be 
God's  vice-ruler  would  then  mean,  to  govern  the  nation 
according  to  the  laws  which  God  had  given  to  both  prince 
and  people,  with  the  greatest  regard  to  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  that  people.  To  be  God's  vicegerent,  to  be 
"  king  for  the  Lord  God,"  would  be  this — to  be  guided  by 
the  principle  expressed  by  David  in  his  dying  words,  as  the 
teaching  of  God's  Spirit,  as  the  message  of  the  Rock  of 
Israel :  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the 
fear  of  God  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii  3). 

To  apply  our  remarks  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  on 
"  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  appointed,  that  we  should 
rejoice  and  be  glad  thereon." 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  which  delighted  in  us,  to 
set  us  on  His  throne,  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  our  God." 
Surely  this  is  the  confession  which,  many  a  time  before  the 
present  day,  our  Queen  has  solemnly  made  before  the  august 
Throne  of  the  Ruler  of  Nations.  It  is  related  that,  on  the 
day  of  her  accession,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  disengaged 
from  the  duties  of  the  solemn  ceremonial,  while  in  con- 
versation with  her  mother  upon  the  changes  in  her  position, 
she, -in  innocence  and  in  devotional  spirit,  addressed  her 
mother  thus :  "  Since  you  see  in  your  little  daughter  the 
Sovereign  of  this  great  country,  will  you  grant  her  the  first 
request  she  has  had  occasion  in  her  regal  capacity  to  put  to 
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you?  I  wish,  my  dear  mamma,  to  be  left  for  two  hours 
alone."  The  Duchess  understood  the  reason  for  this  request, 
and  for  the  first  day  in  her  daughter's  life  she  left  her 
alone.  The  young  Queen  desired,  in  human  solitude,  but  in 
the  presence  of  her  Maker,  to  commune  with  herself  upon  the 
duties  which  would  now  lay  before  her  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  as  the  Monarch  of  a  great  and  powerful 
empire.  Little  doubt  can  exist  but  that  she  has  regarded 
her  position  in  this  great  realm  as  a  mighty  privilege,  to  be 
exercised  only  in  the  spirit  and  fear  of  God.  Surely  this 
must  have  been  the  regulating  norme  in  the  nature  of  a 
princess  who,  when  told  at  the  age  of  thirteen  that  she  might 
one  day  become  Queen  of  England,  with  serious  aspect 
replied,  "  If  the  honour  is  great,  the  responsibility  is 
greater." 

Who  would  pretend  to  deny  a  Divine  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  kings  as  in  the  affairs  of  nations?  Who  would 
deny  that  before  Him,  to  whom  all  future' events  are  revealed, 
a  mighty  scheme  was  unfolded  when,  by  the  early  death,  or 
absence  of  issue  on  the  part  of  the  elder  children,  there  was 
set  upon  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  our  present  Queen,  a 
girl  of  eighteen  years,  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  son  out  of 
thirteen  children  born  to  George  III.? 

In  very  deed,  our  gracious  Sovereign,  looking  back  through 
the  vista  of  time  to  the  history  of  her  sixty  years'  reign,  can 
have  no  cause  for  regret  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
discharged  the  oaths  by  which  she  solemnly  bound  herself ; 
she  must  be  thankful  that  she  has  been  aided  in  her  resolve, 
that  not  expediency  but  integrity  should  regulate  those 
actions  over  which  she  would  have  to  exercise  control ;  she 
must  indeed  "  bless  the  Lord  who  delighted  in  her  to  set  her 
on  His  throne,  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  her  God." 

And  if  she  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the 
privilege  bestowed  upon  her  of  being  the  Sovereign  of  this 
great  Empire,  surely  we,  as  subjects,  have  cause  to  raise  our 
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voices  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Eternal  Disposer  of  Events,  for 
having  blessed  this  people  with  the  privilege  of  possessing 
such  a  Sovereign. 

"  Happy  are  thy  men  and  happy  are  these  thy  servants, 
which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom." 
By  placing  over  the  people  of  Israel  a  king  as  Solomon  was 
in  wisdom  and  virtue,  God  intended  to  exhibit  His  love  for 
His  people.  "  Because  thy  God  loved  Israel,  to  establish  them 
for  ever,  therefore  made  He  thee  king  over  them."  Because 
God  loved  Solomon  He  made  him  king  over  His  chosen 
people,  and  because  God  loved  Israel,  He  made  Solomon 
their  king. 

Sixty  years  ago,  however  much  it  might  have  been  the 
desire  to  augur  well  for  the  reign  that  had  then  commenced, 
it  would  have  baffled  all  human  understanding  and  all 
powers  of  prediction  to  state  with  certainty  whether  the 
reign  which  had  opened  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
people  and  be  characterised  by  national  progress — whether 
the  Queen  would  never  swerve  from  the  guiding  principle, 
"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God."  Sixty  years  have  now  gone,  and  Time  can  pronounce 
its  unerring  verdict.  Blessed,  indeed,  are  the  British  people 
and  specially  favoured  of  Heaven,  in  that  they  are  ruled  by  a 
Sovereign  than  whom  no  worthier  example  can  be  adduced, 
either  from  other  times  or  from  other  lands !  I  do  not 
intend  to  reproduce  to  you  to-day  the  biographies  which 
have  been  published  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and 
which  you  can  read  for  yourselves  at  greater  length  from 
original  works.  The  hour  is  too  short  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  inner  life  of  our  Monarch  through  all  the  phases  of  child, 
maiden,  wife,  mother,  and  Queen  ;  we  cannot  dwell  on  her 
domestic  joys,  nor  on  her  domestic  sorrows,  telling  how 
frequently  and  sorely  she  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  though  each  of  us  cannot  help  recalling  them  at  the 
very  mention  of  her  name ;  we  cannot  do  justice  to  her 
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tender  sympathy  evinced  on  all  occasions  with  the  poor  and 
the  suffering  ;  we  can  but  lightly  touch  upon  the  fact  that  she 
has  lived,  and  lives,  the  life  of  a  woman  as  well  as  that  of  a 
queen — that  hers  is  a  life  as  well  as  a  reign.  We  cannot 
even  speak  of  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  their  relation 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  of  the 
mighty  events  abroad  which  have  convulsed  countries  since 
the  year  of  her  accession. 

But  the  general  idea  gained  from  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  Queen  has  been  seated  on  the  British 
Throne,  and  from  the  influence  exercised  during  that  period 
in  British  history  by  the  example  of  her  life,  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  remarks.  "  The  Queen's  reign  is  coincident 
with  the  most  surprising  progress  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
has  been  the  age  of  railways,  of  trans-oceanic  steaming,  and 
of  the  telegraph,  of  Free  Trade,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  There  has  been  no  stagnation  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  While  some  people  have  risen  and 
others  have  fallen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  English  race 
has  continued  to  spread  and  to  exhibit  its  vitality  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  With  much  of  this  progress,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  constitutional  liberty,  the 
name  of  the  Queen  is  inextricably  associated." 

"  The  glories  of  her  Majesty's  reign  are  the  glories  of 
peace,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  genius,  of  justice 
made  more  accessible,  of  education  made  more  universal,  of 
virtue  more  honoured,  of  religion  more  beloved,  the  glories 
that  arise  from  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  loyal  and  chivalrous,  because  a  contented,  people." 

In  the  words  of  our  text,  both  the  object  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king,  and  the  means  whereby  both  king  and  people 
can  be  happy  in  each  other,  lie  in  a  due  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  that  prime  duty,  "  to  do  judgment  and  righteous- 
ness." And  truly  indeed  has  our  Sovereign  acted  up  to  this 
grand  and  glorious  ideal  ! 
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It  is,  undoubtedly,  this  phase  of  her  character  that  forms 
the  strongest  link  between  the  British  people  and  their 
Queen  ;  it  is,  as  we  before  observed,  because  of  the  tender 
sympathy  she  evinces  on  all  occasions  with  the  welfare  of 
her  subjects  in  general,  and  with  the  sufferings  of  her  poor 
subjects  in  particular. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  been  determined  to  abandon  this 
year  the  custom  of  preaching  to  you  a  Special  Sermon  on 
behalf  of  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis. For  it  is  felt  that  the  magic  influence  of  the  Queen's 
name,  synonymous  as  it  is  with  kindness  and  fellow-feeling, 
and  the  magic  influence  of  this  unique  celebration,  will  be 
sufficient  to  rouse  you  to  the  necessity  (despite  the  many 
calls  which  have  already  been  made  upon  you  in  similar 
directions)  to  contribute  this  day,  as  liberally  as  possible, 
towards  the  fund  raised  annually  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  our  sick  poor  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  city. 

Give  practical  evidence  of  the  loyalty  you  feel  towards 
your  Queen,  by  giving  your  best  support  to  those  humane 
and  philanthropic  movements  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
course  of  her  reign  to  render  the  lot  of  our  sorely-stricken 
brother  or  sister  one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort,  one  of 
possible  recovery.  In  this  manner  we  shall  best  prove  our- 
selves faithful  subjects  of  our  noble  Queen,  we  shall  be  dis- 
charging one  of  the  first  duties  we  owe  unto  our  fellow-man, 
and  we  shall  be  doing  honour  to  the  religion  which  we 
profess. 

For,  apart  from  other  considerations,  propitious  indeed  has 
this  reign  been  to  the  condition  of  us  Jews.  We,  especially, 
have  reason  enough  this  day  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
citizens  of  this  land,  in  rendering  thanks  for  God's  goodness 
in  having  set  over  this  great  Empire  one  who  has  never  failed 
"  to  exercise  judgment  and  righteousness  "  in  all  her  dealings 
with  men.  Contrasting  the  status  of  the  Jew  in  this  country 
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with  that  of  other  countries,  contrasting  his  status  now  and, 
say,  half  a  century  ago,  in  this  very  country,  can  we 
sufficiently  thank  our  God  for  having  caused  us  to  live  in 
such  times  and  in  such  a  land,  under  the  rule  of  a  Sovereign 
whose  sceptre  is  the  sceptre  of  righteousness,  and  who  ruleth 
in  the  fear  of  God? 

See  the  wonderful  concessions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Jew  since  the  year  '37.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Sheriff 
in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  accession  was  a  Jew  and  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  year  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  is  also  a 
Jew.  During  that  interval  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
have  been  removed  :  Jews  have  taken  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  take  their  degrees  at 
Universities,  where  they  gain  high  distinctions ;  Jews  have 
become  famous  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench, — even  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Jewish  Knights  and  Jewish  Lord 
Mayors  have  become  familiar  terms  ;  a  Jewish  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  an -accomplished  fact; 
and  glorious  to  tell,  we  have,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Roths- 
child, the  boldest  testimony  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  of 
the  Sovereign  and  her  admirers,  and  of  the  country  itself,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  conforming  Jew  to  become  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

With  these  concessions  to  our  people,  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  nation  has  increased  ;  the  spirit  which  prompted  them 
has  been  doubly  blessed,  blessing  not  only  the  people  that 
has  received,  but  also  the  people  that  has  given.  Let  the 
monarchs  of  other  countries,  upon  which  the  light  of  religious 
liberty  has  not  yet  shed  its  benignant  rays,  take  a  lesson 
from  the  history  of  this  reign  and  this  ruler ;  let  them  learn 
that  the  safest  foundation  upon  which  a  throne  can  rest,  the 
surest  means  by  which  a  nation  may  be  blessed,  is  the  tolera- 
tion of  all  beliefs,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  matters  of 
religion,  the  unfettered  conscience  of  a  people. 

And  the  Jew  is,  indeed,  not  slow  to  give  practical  proof 
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of  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Throne  whenever  the 
occasion  demands  ;  he  not  only  is  pleased  to  live  and  labour 
for  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  or 
of  his  adoption,  but  he  willingly  offers  his  very  life-blood 
in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign  and  country  when  the  solemn 
sound  of  duty  calls. 

The  presence  here  to-day  of  Jewish  members  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  their  military  uniform,  is  evidence  that 
our  people  have  had  instilled  into  their  minds  the  noblest 
lessons  of  devoted  attachment  to  the  Ruler  of  this  realm, 
and  that  they  are  ready  for  the  sterner  duties  that  may  one 
day  be  demanded  of  them  as  Englishmen  and  Israelites. 

May  you,  my  friends,  ever  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  and  of  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  duties  of  life,  may  no  thought  fire  you  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  the  thought  that  you  are  serving 
the  interests  of  a  noble  Queen,  who  has  been  vouchsafed  by 
Heaven  the  glorious  privilege  of  celebrating  this  day  her 
"  Diamond  Jubilee." 

And  as  for  all  of  us,  dear  brethren,  let  us,  by  our  every  act, 
show  that  we  appreciate  to  the  full  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
under  such  a  government,  and  under  Victoria's  rule ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  Service,  we  invoke  God's  blessing 
upon  the  Royal  Lady  of  this  realm,  let  there  be  in  your  hearts 
a  meaning,  a  prayer,  a  gratitude,  deeply  felt  when  you  utter 
the  words,  " GOD  SAVE  OUR  GRACIOUS  QUEEN!" 


QUEEN  VICTORIA:  MEMORIAL  SERMON 

DEAR  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  ! — I  am  spared  the  task  of 
acquainting  you  with  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  here 
to-day  at  this  Special  Service ;  for  the  appearance  of  our 
Synagogue,  with  its  unwonted  look,  your  own  apparel  in 
harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  proclaim  for- 
sooth the  object  for  which  we  have  met. 

Nor  need  I,  as  the  preacher,  necessarily  select  any  special 
text  for  my  discourse,  for  both  text  and  theme  are  alike 
known  to  you.  I  have  already,  on  Sabbath  last,  spoken 
of  the  sad  and  solemn  weight  which  is  'pressing  upon  the 
hearts  of  millions  and  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
loyal  and  devoted  indwellers  of  this  happy  realm,  sym- 
pathetic and  sincere  comrades  in  sorrow,  scattered  in  every 
country  throughout  the  civilised,  and  even  uncivilised, 
world. 

There  is  always  a  possibility,  both  in  times  of  joy  and  in 
times  of  sorrow,  of  the  fault  of  exaggeration  ;  the  human 
soul  is  prone  to  overdo  matters,  and  to  give  the  suspicion  of 
insincerity,  or  want  of  naturalness  ;  but,  dear  friends,  in  the 
instance  before  us  this  could  not  be  the  case.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  late,  ever-to-be-lamented  Queen  exceeded  the 
"  four-score  years "  of  life  ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  left 
to  posterity  a  name  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  universal 
history  for  piety,  faith,  and  goodness,  for  purity,  humanity, 
and  justice — her  people  yet  feel  the  suddenness  of  her  demise 
with  a  keenness  of  grief  that  can  scarcely  be  realised  even  by 
those  sympathising  friends  of  the  Empire  who  are  showering 
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upon  this  country  their  tribute  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her 
who  was  once  our  Queen. 

To  understand  our  present  feelings,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
lived  under  our  Queen's  rule ;  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  And  yet  we  may  gauge  the  extent  of  her  influence 
— the  influence  of  the  name  she  bore  both  far  and  near — by 
the  representative  character,  apparently  unprecedented  for 
any  monarch  in  the  world,  of  the  crowned  heads  and  princes 
and  of  the  envoys  who  have  journeyed  from  distant  lands  in 
order  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  at  the  obsequies  this 
morning. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  dear  friends,  in  the  course  of  the 
few  remarks  that  I  am  addressing  to  you,  to  give  you  the 
details  of  the  history  of  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  indeed,  the  longest  and  most  glorious  in  English 
history.  The  daily  newspapers,  the  special  memoirs,  the 
various  articles  that  have  appeared  of  late,  deal  with  this 
subject  to  the  fullest  extent.  Every  eye  is  eager  to  scan  each 
item  of  personal  or  public  interest  in  this  mournful  and  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  contemporary  history,  and  every  one  is 
anxious  to  inform  himself  or  herself  upon  the  marvellous 
object-lesson  conveyed  in  the  life  of  one  individual,  as  it 
speaks  from  the  grave  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

I  might  address  you  from  this  Sabbath  to  the  next,  and 
still  not  exhaust  the  incidents  and  beautiful  lessons  with 
which  her  life-work  teems  ;  I  might  easily  appeal  to  you  as 
men  and  women,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  point  out  how  many  and  varied  are  the  instruc- 
tions which  a  life,  honourably  and  usefully  spent  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man — in  whole-hearted  devotion 
and  the  strongest  attachment — instructions,  conveyed  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  forcible  manner,  such  a  life  is  able  to 
afford  unto  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  might  remind  you, 
as  Jews  and  Jewesses,  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which 
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you  owe — not  only  to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  under  Victoria's  reign,  but  also  to  the 
direct  personal  character  of  our  late  beloved  Queen — for  the 
position  which  we,  members  of  the  Ancient  People,  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  in  this  blessed  land  of  justice  and  liberty,  in 
which,  thank  Heaven,  religious  convictions  and  creed-principles 
need  form  no  barrier  to  the  enjoyment,  in  undisturbed  peace 
and  comfort,  of  God's  pure  and  free  air,  nor  be  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  advancement  to  the  highest  political,  social,  and 
academic,  honours  of  the  country.  Speaking  of  academic 
honours,  I  am  reminded  that  our  late  Queen,  as  patron  of  the 
London  University,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
set  the  Royal  stamp  upon  the  only  unerring  principles  of 
every  corporation  or  Constitution  that  would  assure  its 
security  and  success,  its  power  and  prosperity — namely,  the 
broadest  measure  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  non-interven- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  individual. 
This  splendid  liberality,  as  far  as  it  affects  religious  creed, 
which  marks  the  Charter  of  our  University,  nobly  upheld 
during  Victoria's  reign,  is  but  a  further  tribute  to  the 
qualities  of  the  noble  Queen  whom  we  are  lamenting, 
and  can  never  be  sufficiently  emphasised  by  us  Jews.  For, 
while  it  is  barely  thirty  years  since  the  tests  were  removed 
in  the  older  universities,  London  University,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  practically  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  Victoria's  brilliant  reign,  has,  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
permitted  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  to  suffer  under  the 
unjust  and  unreasoning  effects  of  the  bar  of  religious 
disabilities. 

She,  too,  now  has  crossed  the  bar;  God  has  <; given  His 
beloved  sleep."  She  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  righteous,  in  the 
land  free  from  pain  and  suffering ;  free  from  the  cankering 
care  and  anguish  of  earthly  life ;  free  from  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  which  she  has  drunk  so  deeply  ;  free  to  enter  the 
Presence — let  us  believe — of  the  Supreme  King  of  Kings, 
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having  but  exchanged  an  earthly  throne  for  a  throne  in 
heaven,  the  mortal  crown  for  the  immortal  crown  of 
glory. 

We  would  fain  believe  this  ;  for  she  who,  as  a  child,  is 
said  to  have  one  day  remarked,  "  I  will  be  good,"  must 
surely  during  life  have  held  before  her  mind's  eye  the  in- 
spiriting words  of  old,  "  May  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  my  latter  end  be  like  theirs ! "  The  Royal  Lady 
whom  all  the  world  is  bewailing  to-day  with  a  fervour  and 
truthfulness  too  deep  for  words,  not  only  died  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  but  lived  the  life  of  the  just  and  upright,  and 
has  thus  rendered  herself  worthy  of  the  rewards  treasured  up 
in  the  world  of  bliss  everlasting  for  those  who  in  life  may  be 
said  to  have  "  walked  with  God." 

But  she  has  also  rendered  herself  immortal  upon  earth. 
How  truly  and  literally  has  the  prophecy  of  the  late  Poet- 
Laureate,  uttered  fifty  years  ago,  been  fulfilled — the  prediction 
contained  in  his  poetic  address  to  the  Queen  : — 

"May  you  rule  us  long, 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

As  noble  to  the  latest  day  ! 

May  children  of  our  children  say, 
She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good ; 

Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene ; 

God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed  ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen." 

But  what  is  the  message  which  the  present  hour  preaches 
to  us?  Does  it  say,  "Continue  to  mourn"?  "Live  and  die 
without  hope"?  "There  is  naught  but  to  despair"?  No. 
The  portion  of  Scripture  rehearsed  this  morning  teaches  us 
what  we  have  to  do.  When,  at  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  sorely  perplexed,  the  Eternal 
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addressed  Moses  their  leader  thus :  "  Wherefore  criest  thou 
unto  Me?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 
journey  forward." 

Senseless  crying,  extravagant  mourning,  hopeless  despair — 
these  are  not  for  man.  "  Forward  !  "  must  be  our  watchword, 
the  watchword  of  the  country  that  means  to  live  and  to 
endure.  Endless  weeping  over  the  bier  of  Victoria  would 
tarnish  the  tribute  which  we  are  paying  to  her  blessed 
memory. 

Could  she  speak,  she  herself  would  forbid  it,  if  such  lamen- 
tations over  the  past  were  to  obscure  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  the  future,  the  homage  which  we  owe  to  her 
successor — her  eldest  son,  who  has  undoubtedly  imbibed 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  his  Royal  mother.  To 
him  the  nation  now  owes  its  unswerving  fidelity  and  pro- 
found allegiance ;  and  from  him  the  nation  expects  the 
continuance  of  those  grand  traditions  which  have  helped  to 
make  the  name  of  England  respected  or  feared  throughout 
the  world. 

"  Forward !  Onward ! "  be  England's  motto,  be  the 
motto  of  each  one  of  us.  Forward  in  justice,  forward  in 
goodness,  onward  to  duty,  onward  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  onward  with  progress,  forward  in  peace ! 

Let  those  who  rule,  and  those  who  are  ruled,  remember 
but  this  one  lesson,  and  they  will  act  in  righteousness,  in  the 
service  and  fear  of  Heaven  : — 

"The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate  : 
Death  lays  its  icy  hands  on  kings ; 

Sceptre  and  crown  must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

All  heads  must  come  to  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
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PRAYER. 

Almighty  God !  We  pray  unto  Thee  in  the  hour  of  our 
affliction  for  the  comfort  and  grace  which  come  from  Thee. 
Our  hearts  are,  indeed,  overwhelmed  with  a  heavy  sorrow,  as 
\ve  think  of  the  precious  life  which  has  been  taken  from  our 
midst  She  who  was  not  only  a  queen,  but  queenly  in  her 
actions,  has  now  been  removed  from  the  kingdom  on  earth 
to  enter  the  better  kingdom— even  the  heavenly,  to  rejoin  the 
spirits  of  those  whom  she  dearly  loved  in  life,  whom  she 
mourned  with  an  unending,  undying  love. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  in  Thine  infinite  lovingkindness,  that  she 
may  reap  in  fullest  measure  the  fruits  of  the  righteousness 
which  she  wrought  here  upon  earth ;  that  she  may  dwell 
under  the  cover  of  Thy  heavenly  throne  with  the  souls  of 
the  pious  men  and  women  of  the  world  who  have  fulfilled 
their  parts  in  life  worthily,  and  gone  to  their  rest  with 
honour  and  reverence. 

But,  above  all,  vouchsafe  that  Victoria's  influence  for  good 
may  ever  hover  over  the  destinies  of  this  great  and  glorious 
realm  ;  that  it  may  help  to  consolidate  the  Empire  for  the 
ends  of  moral  and  material  progress ;  that  it  may  cause 
contentment  and  peace  to  reign  upon  British  soil,  and  help 
to  conserve  the  bond  of  peace  between  the  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

At  this  hour,  too,  we  would  raise  our  eyes  unto  Thee,  and 
pray  that  Thou  wouldst  send  Thy  heavenly  consolation  unto 
the  mourners  of  the  Royal  house,  and  that  Thy  mercy  may 
descend  upon  them  in  the  hour  of  their  sore  trial. 

Be  Thou,  O  Lord,  with  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
Edward  VI L,  hitherto  known  as  our  beloved  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  he  ascends  the  mighty  throne  of  his  revered 
mother,  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  to  bear  sway  over  these 
Isles,  over  the  Colonies,  and  over  the  vast  Empire  of  India. 
Be  Thou  with  him,  and  grant  him  Thy  help  and  support, 
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which  never  fail.  Fill  the  hearts  of  all  with  the  spirit  of  true 
devotion  and  attachment  to  his  Royal  person,  and  suffer  all 
his  subjects  to  afford  him  that  allegiance  which  they  swore  unto 
his  Royal  mother,  the  homage  due  to  the  King  that  reigneth 
in  righteousness.  Aid  Thou  his  Royal  consort,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  so 
that  they  may  prosper  in  all  their  undertakings. 

With  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  we 
Jews  have  enjoyed  under  the  benign  rule  of  our  late  Queen, 
we  approach  Thee  this  day  with  faith,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  justice 
as  heretofore,  and  that  the  enemy  which  presseth  and  vexeth 
our  brethren  in  other  lands  may  never  be  known  in  this 
blessed  realm.  May  we  never  forfeit  the  protection  of  this 
country ;  may  we  never  fail  to  deserve  it ! 

Thy  saving  power  protect  us  all  in  the  hour  of  need ! 
Amen. 


AMALEK  AND   ISRAEL  :  A   HOMILETICAL 
EXPOSITION 

EXODUS  xvii.  8-16 

DEAR  FRIENDS  ! — In  anticipation  of  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
which  we  hope  to  celebrate  shortly,  our  Rabbins  of  old  have, 
in  laconic  language,  impressed  upon  us  the  duty  of  regarding 
the  arrival  of  the  month  Adar  as  the  signal  for  festive 
celebration,  fraught  as  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar  is  with  vivid  reminiscences  of  both  the  trials 
and  the  triumphs  of  our  nation  at  one  epoch  of  its  history. 
And  at  no  season  of  the  year  more  than  the  present  would 
the  biblical  command  come  home  to  us  more  forcibly : 
"  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when 
ye  went  forth  out  of  Egypt  .  .  .  forget  not." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  could  more  efficiently  discharge  our 
duty  in  bringing  to  mind  "  what  Amalek  did "  in  days  of 
yore  than  by  carefully  perusing  that  short  passage  of 
Scripture  which  has  chronicled  that  event  for  us  and  for 
all  future  ages,  and  which  is  read  by  us  on  the  morning 
of  Purim.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  offer  you,  not  so  much  a  sermon  as  a  homiletical 
exposition,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  open  your  Bible  at  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  chapter  xvii.,  verse  8.  If  you  follow  with 
me  the  words  there  written,  I  will  disclose  to  your  eyes  a 
drama  by  which  you  will  realise  not  only  the  Amalek 
which  met  Israel  on  the  way  from  Egypt,  but  also  the 
descendants  and  types  of  that  Amalek,  who  in  succession 
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have  set  themselves  the  task  of  "  cutting  off  those  who  were 
weak  among  the  nation."  Furthermore,  you  may  read 
between  the  lines  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  we  can 
ward  off  such  and  similar  enemies  in  all  future  encounters. 

The  dramatis  persona  I  give  you  in  the  terms  "A malek" 
which,  for  our  purpose,  will  signify  "  the  embodiment  of  the 
enemy  of  Judaism"  and  "  Moses  "  as  "  the  embodied  genius 
of  the  Jewish  people!' 

"  And  Amalek  came  and  fought  with  Israel." 

Need  I  do  more  than  read  these  words,  and  forthwith 
there  will  be  unfolded  to  the  minds  of  every  one  the  long 
roll  of  past  history  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  Sennacherib  of  Assyria,  Haman  in  the  days  of 
Ahasuerus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Macedonia,  Constantine 
of  Rome ;  there  will  appear  "  the  dark  days "  of  the  so- 
called  Middle  Ages  ;  nearly  every  country  and  town  in 
which  Jews  have  once  dwelt  and  have  had  to  suffer,  aye, 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  yef  to  suffer  oppression 
and  hate,  and  in  times  no  longer  called  the  Middle  Age,  but 
yet  to  some  very,  very  dark. 

Judaism  has  never  been  free  from  such  persecuting 
Amaleks  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  it  has  ever  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  those  who  have  sought  to  force 
her  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  purest  doctrine,  of 
the  simplest  yet  grandest  and  all-comprehending  Belief,  in 
exchange  for  the  complex,  artificial,  contradictory  expres- 
sion of  their  so-called  truths. 

How  have  we  Jews  had  to  equip  ourselves  for  the  fight  ? 

"  And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go 
out,  fight  with  Amalek  "  (verse  9). 

The  spirit  of  Judaism,  typified  in  the  name  "  Moses,"  re- 
plies :  Choose  men,  not  such  as  "  are  fearful  and  faint-hearted, 
let  him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's 
heart  faint  as  well  as  his  heart."  But  men  have  been  and 
are  required,  &mijn  no  nt?yo  nw«  "men  of  action,  practical 
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and  true  workers  "  in  the  cause  of  their  Faith.  A  lukewarm 
interest  would  never  have  preserved  us  as  a  nation,  and 
never  can  preserve  us  in  the  future ;  although  when  the 
need  has  been  greatest,  God  has  been  nearest,  and  has 
ever  raised  up  some  mighty  deliverer — some  David  of  His 
own  choosing — to  meet  the  giant  Goliath,  and  redeem  His 
Chosen  Nation.  It  is,  however,  the  Israelites'  bounden  duty 
to  beware  that  the  danger  be  not  so  near  that  a  special 
Heaven-sent  warrior  be  required  to  lead  us  to  the  fight ; 
we  should  all  be  warriors,  fighting  our  battles,  not  by  the 
clash  of  arms,  but  by  the  still,  silent  voice  of  example  in  all 
that  is  good  and  holy ;  armed,  not  with  sword,  not  with 
spear,  but  decked  with  the  helmet  of  holiness,  brandishing 
the  shield  of  Faith,  our  hearts  filled  with  the  fire  of  moral 
courage  and  religious  fervour. 

Upon  Jews  themselves,  I  say,  depends  in  a  very  great 
measure  the  preservation  of  Judaism.  Confess  it  we  must, 
though  with  mournful  feelings,  that,  judging  from  past 
history,  whenever  the  enemy  has  raged  against  Israel  from 
without,  there  was  always  some  greater  enemy  that  first 
worried  it  from  within  ;  it  was  the  justice  of  Heaven  which, 
when  the  cup  of  wickedness  was  full,  brought  to  pass  the 
punishment  to  which  the  nation  had  been  doomed.  Israel 
had  its  faults  in  those  days,  and  Israel  is,  alas  !  not  faultless 
to-day.  Jews  should  be,  not  only  "no  worse  than  their 
neighbours  "  of  other  creeds,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  be  better, 
to  be  further  advanced  in  the  practice  of  every  morality. 

M I  shall  stand  on  the  top  of  the  height "  (verse  9)  should 
be  the  aim  and  glory  of  every  Jew ;  for  he  should  ever 
remember  the  motto  of  Moses  in  the  fight  with  Amalek, 
T3  D'n^Kn  HDDi  "  The  staff  of  God  is  in  my  hand,"  that  the 
Israelite  is  of  Divine  selection,  and  that  he  has  a  Divine 
commission,  and  that  his  religion  is  of  Divine  origin. 

"  And  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed  ;  and 
when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek  prevailed  "  (verse  u). 
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The  Talmud,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  enquires, 
nonta  nrau?  IK  non^o  nwny  TWO  hv  VT  »ai  "  Did,  then,  the 
mere  act  of  raising  or  lowering  the  hand  on  the  part  of 
Moses  determine  the  battle?"  No,  but  the  more  general 
application  of  the  words  of  the  text  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Dn»3M^  on1?  nx  DHnytwi  rhyo  *sta  fSnriDO  hvnp  vro?  pr  *?3 
:  D^DW  vn  Mi1?  DMI  onaano  vn  D'otpas?  As  long  as  Israel 
remembered  his  heaven-born  mission,  was  faithful  to  the 
oaths  of  his  espousals  by  Heaven,  then  the  nation  pre- 
vailed, and  raised  the  dignity  of  its  creed  ;  Judaism  was  re- 
spected and  courted  by  all  in  whose  midst  the  Israelite  dwelt. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  Israel  let  down  his  hands  in 
weariness  and  neglect ;  when  he  relaxed  his  hold  upon 
the  staff  of  God  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
became  weak  in  faith  and  doubted,  then — the  enemy  pre- 
vailed. In  very  deed,  this  spirit  of  infidelity  itself  was  the 
direst  enemy  Israel  had  to  face.  This  is  the  greatest  Amalek 
which,  at  every  period,  has  fought  against  the  nation  of 
Israel :  not  Christianity,  not  Mohammedanism,  not  heathen- 
ism, but  religious  apathy  and  indifference.  If  the  enemy 
from  without  has  slain  amongst  the  Jews  its  thousands,  the 
enemy  from  within  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands.  Had 
there  not  always  existed  among  us  some  who  truckled  to 
the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  enticing  enemy,  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  to  barter 
the  beauties  of  a  living  Faith  for  material  wealth  and  social 
preferment,  we,  as  a  nation,  would  many  and  many  a  time 
have  been  strong  enough  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
besieging  tyrant,  and  have  been  spared  many  a  national 
sorrow. 

Had  the  Society  whose  purpose  it  is  "  to  convert  the  Jew  " 
been  unsuccessful  in  making  the  first  convert  from  among 
the  members  of  our  race,  how  would  it  ever  have  had  the 
courage  to  proceed  in  its  misdirected  object,  and  to  have 
remained  a  Society  even  in  name  ? 
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Brethren,  I  am  no  pessimist  ;  but  yet  I  say,  unless  our 
nation  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  not  only  moral,  but 
also  national  ;  if  it  ever  grow  weary  of  that  regime  which, 
through  direst  times,  has  preserved  its  individuality,  I  would 
tremble  and  fear  for  the  future  of  our  race,  when  I  see  the 
amount  of  religious  indifference  which  has  come  upon  our 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  to  such  men  as  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  this 
day,  who,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  possess  the 
privilege  of  imbibing  knowledge  in  these  ancient  seats  of 
learning  without  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  religious 
principles,  that  the  message  rousing  to  the  performance  of 
national  and  religious  duty  is  peculiarly  suggestive.  How 
grave  the  responsibility  to  reflect  that  each  and  every 
Israelite-born  has  it  in  his  power  to  influence  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  outside  world  of  the  Jewish  name,  either  for 
honour  or  for  shame !  But  how  much  more  solemn  the 
responsibility  to  uphold  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  our 
time-honoured  Faith  which  devolves  upon  those  who,  by 
reason  of  their  superior  intellect,  their  refinement,  their 
culture,  are  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  pioneers  of  the 
future  ! 

I  grant  you,  friends,  that  our  task  is  no  light  one,  ntw  Hi 
DH3D  "the  hands  of  Moses  were  heavy"  (verse  12) — the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  our  mission  is  not  easy ;  it  is  so 
often  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  of  indulgence, 
of  social  position.  "  In  these  days  of  keen  competition,"  says 
one,  "  by  observing  the  Sabbath  holy,  as  it  should  be,  I  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  outstripped  in  the  race  for  gain  ! " 
Another  argues  :  "In  these  enlightened  times  ...  in  my 
professional  intercourse  with  my  neighbour  in  the  land,  I 
should  be  laughed  at  were  I  to  refuse  to  partake  of  food 
which  even  seems  more  dainty  than  that  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  from  my  youth  ! "  No !  Let  us  rightly 
understand:  "Noblesse  oblige" — Such  are  the  corresponding 
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obligations  which  the  nobility  of  selection  entails.  We 
must  and  should  make  sacrifices  for  our  ancient  Religion, 
px  mp^l  (verse  12) — We  must  "take  hold  of  that  stone,  roiD  ps 
which,  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  Midrash,  rnVn  nivn 
W3N  Dn-QK  ^  n&0¥3  "was  suspended  from  the  neck  of 
Abraham  the  patriarch."  And  this  precious  stone  is  none 
other  than  the  spirit  of  Faith  ;  the  earnest  resolve  to  honour 
and  preserve  that  Faith  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice  ;  the  con- 
viction that,  though  Israel  has  yet  its  foes  and  its  faults,  it 
will  be  preserved  (according  to  the  promise  of  old)  by  a  super- 
natural agency,  saved  from  being  worsted  in  the  struggle. 

Now,  how  enviable  a  task  would  theirs  be  if  the  professors 
of  kindred  Faiths  rightly  interpreted  and  practised  their  duty. 
Our  text  rehearses  how  "  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his 
hands "  (the  hands  of  Moses),  "  the  one  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  other  on  the  other"  (verse  12).  How  much  better 
for  the  cause  of  true  Religion,  how  much  better  for  the 
progress  of  the  world,  if,  following  the  example  of  these,  other 
creeds — those  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  with  Judaism 
— would  support  the  hands  of  their  brother  the  Israelite,  and 
devote  their  energies  to  the  work  of  disseminating  the  seeds 
of  his  teachings  !  As  long  as  the  non-Jew  leaves  the  Jew 
undisturbed  in  his  belief,  and  performs  the  noble  work  of 
"converting  the  heathen,"  penetrating  the  deepest  interior 
of  Africa  or  the  extreme  coasts  of  China,  what  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  praise  would  such  action  call  forth  from 
us :  how  readily  would  we  extend  to  him  the  hand  of 
brotherhood,  and  thank  him  for  the  results  which  we  are 
able  to  effect  through  his  agency  and  mediation  !  To  the 
believing  non-Jew,  forsooth,  is  reserved  the  privilege  of  lead- 
ing the  heathen  out  of  the  prison-house  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  of  weaning  him  gradually  from  the  darkness,  and 
accustoming  him  to  the  glare  of  his  light,  till  at  length  he 
shall  be  fitted  to  receive  the  more  brilliant  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Judaism  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  behold. 
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Only  then,  brethren,  when  Judaism  receives  from  within 
and  from  without  the  proper  support  on  earth  and  additional 
support  from  Heaven,  will  its  pillars  remain  strong  and 
"  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  " — that  is  to  say,  till 
the  very  end  of  time.  And  though,  now  and  again,  dark  clouds 
of  intolerance  be  seen  breaking  in  a  blue  sky  of  religious 
equality,  though  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  utter  their 
venomous  cries  of  envious  hate,  yet  Judaism  will  prevail  and 
defeat  the  enemy  from  whichever  quarter  it  attacks,  in  the 
same  manner  as  "  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his 
people"  (verse  13).  The  sword  of  steel  or  of  calumny  may 
in  diverse  ages  and  countries  destroy  Jews,  but  never  can  it 
destroy  Judaism.  We  have  the  consoling  promise,  p^x  N7 
^x~c*  "Israel  is  not  entirely  bereft";  the  genius  of  our 
Faith  is  spiritual,  is  Divine,  and  can  therefore  not  be  affected 
by  any  material  agent  or  instrument  devised  for  its 
destruction. 

Thanks  to  Heaven,  those  who  profess  Judaism — the 
followers  of  that  Moses  who  first  fought  with  Amalek — 
assert  their  victory,  though  only  few  in  number,  and  defeat 
their  would-be  enticers. 

"And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Adonai-Nissi "  (verse  15). 

And  so  the  Jew  is  only  too  ready  to  build  an  altar  of 
gratitude  to  the  Lord,  and  to  raise  on  high  the  banner 
inscribed  with  the  sign  "  Adonai "  ;  he  is  only  too  glad 
to  show  how  grateful  he  is  for  the  liberty  he  enjoys  by 
commemoration-grants  to  schools,  denominational  and  unde- 
nominational, by  contributions  to  public  charities,  Jewish  or 
non-Jewish  ;  he  willingly  works  for  the  welfare,  and  dies 
for  the  glory,  of  his  fatherland,  and  is  among  the  most  loyal 
of  the  King's  subjects. 

Shame,  then,  be  to  any  nation  which  openly  proclaims  its 
ingratitude — its  heartlessness  and  inhumanity — towards  the 
members  of  a  race  who  never  fail  to  prove  their  gratitude 
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towards  and  sympathy  with  their  native  country  and  their 
fellow-citizens. 

We  are  indeed  aware  that  "  as  true  as  God  exists  there 
will  be  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation " 
(verse  16),  that  as  long  as  the  world  endures  in  its 
present  state,  a  struggle  will  rage  against  the  spirit  of 
pure  religion  on  the  part  of  some  Amalek.  It  is  our  duty, 
and  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  truth,  by  the  best  example  of 
living  and  acting,  to  help  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  to  hasten 
the  golden  age  when  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  shall  be 
blotted  out  for  ever  ;  when  for  the  Jewish  nation  the  glorious 
epoch  shall  have  dawned  and  shall  not  set,  in  which  peace 
shall  be  their  lot  and  prosperity  their  reward,  at  the  time 
when  (as  has  once  been  said  of  the  days  of  Purim)  the 
Jewish  nation  shall  enjoy,  in  uninterrupted  measure,  "light 
and  gladness,  joy  and  honour."  So  may  it  be !  Amen. 
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IT  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to  find  a  text  or  a  parallel 
in  the  Book  of  our  History,  when  the  sufferings  of  our 
people  is  the  theme  of  discourse,  since  suffering,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  the  badge  of  our  race.  Not  alone 
have  we  earned  our  title  as  "  Wandering  Jews,"  but,  further 
still,  as  "  Suffering  Jews."  If,  however,  this  assertion  is  true 
of  our  condition  during  the  past,  how  much  truer  of  the 
state  of  our  brethren  in  the  East  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  towards  whom  the  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world  is 
being  directed  in  full  measure  ;  and  which,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  will  before  long  make  itself  heard 
in  no  equivocal  manner  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion. 

For  never,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  has  such 
sorrow  and  tribulation  been  the  lot  of  our  people  as  is 
the  lot  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  darkest  Russia  :  never 
have  such  numbers  been  subjected  to  a  persecution  so 
destructive  and  deceitful  :  and,  therefore,  never  has  there 
been  a  greater  occasion  for  the  Jew  who  is  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  sweet  liberty,  if  unable  to  aid  his  brother  in 
a  more  practical  and  direct  manner,  to  evince  at  least  his 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  hapless  condition,  deprived,  as 
he  is,  of  that  blessing  of  liberty,  and  denied  the  very  right 
of  existence.  With  what  grateful  emotion  should  not  every 
Jew  of  this  country,  in  thanking  God  for  the  daily  gifts 
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of  His  bounty,  utter  the  words  pron  "?yi  pxn  *?])  "  Our  thanks, 
O  God,  unto  Thee  for  the  land  in  which  we  dwell,  and 
in  which  we  enjoy  our  daily  bread ! " 

The  parallel  (to  which  I  referred,  when  I  began)  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  about  this  sorry  condition 
for  our  Russian  brethren,  may  be  found  in  our  Sabbath 
portion,  in  the  experience  recorded  of  Isaac  our  forefather, 
who  for  our  purpose  may  stand  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Russian  Jew  at  the  present  moment. 

An  exposition  of  Genesis  xxvi.,  from  verse  12  to  verse 
22,  may  serve  to  pourtray  the  experiences  of  a  very  large 
class  of  the  descendants  of  that  Isaac  whose  misfortune  it 
is  to  have  been  born  and  domiciled  within  the  confines  of 
Holy  Russia. 

"  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land  and  received  in  the 
same  year   an  hundredfold,  and  the   Lord  blessed  him. 
And  the  man  waxed  great  and  went  forward,  and  grew 
until   he  became    very   great :    for  he   had   possession 
of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds   and  great   store  of 
servants  :  but  the  Philistines  envied  him" 
The   condition   of  our  co-religionists   abroad   before  the 
sadly  eventful   year   of   1882,   was,   if  not   enviable,  at   all 
events  comfortable  and  endurable. 

Many  an  Isaac  had  vested  interests  in  the  country ;  his 
industry  and  thrifty  habits  had  enabled  him  to  sow  and 
plant  in  that  land  his  earnings  and  savings  ;  and  of  many 
a  Jew  it  may  have  been  said  that  he  received  a  hundredfold, 
for  the  Lord  had  blessed  him.  If  there  were  disabilities 
and  restrictions  of  which  we  here  know  nothing,  yet  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  Jew,  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  rights  of  humanity  as  recognised  in  civilised 
countries,  was  such  as  to  raise  no  feeling  of  discontent  within 
him,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his  lot  as  a  condition  of  things 
which  must  be  borne.  And  under  this  influence  some 
of  our  Jewish  brethren  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  ; 
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they  prospered  and  grew  until  they  became  very  great ; 
they  owned  cattle  and  servants,  lands  and  forests — until 
a  sudden  check  was  put  upon  their  progress,  for  the 
Philistines — the  "  Orthodox  "  Russians — envied  them.  Then 
it  was  that  the  wild  cry  rang  through  the  world,  that 
oppression  and  persecution  were  again  the  lot  of  our  brethren 
in  the  East  of  Europe.  Murder  and  rapine  were  the  order 
of  the  day  :  and  not  until  hundreds  of  our  brethren  had  been 
massacred,  thousands  been  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin, 
did  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  stay  his  savage  work  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Time,  however,  has  proved  that  the  envious  eye  of  these 
Philistines  was  not  closed  by  the  public  denunciations  of 
other  countries  in  1882.  The  spirit  of  persecution,  if  not 
working  openly,  has  ever  since  been  working  all  the  more 
cunningly. 

Restrictions  of  the  most  galling  kind,  treatment  of  the  most 
savage  type,  measures  the  most  repressive  and  grinding,  have 
been  smouldering  to  render  their  glare  all  the  more  startling 
and  ghastly,  when  disclosed  to  the  view  of  an  impartial  and 
unbribed  world. 

For  months  rumours  have  reached  us  from  independent 
sources  that  a  new  crusade  was  in  force  against  our  brethren  ; 
for  months  have  the  Russian  Government  reports  been  used 
to  deceive  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country  ;  but  the  accumulation  of  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming to  prove  that  the  devices  which  the  Russian 
Government  is  ashamed  to  confess  are  actually  being 
practised  by  it,  that  at  length  it  has  been  decided  to  rouse 
the  sympathy  of  this  vast  city  to  the  cry  of  our  brethren 
from  afar,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  most  autocratic  of 
monarchs  and  the  most  venal  of  ministers  to  a  sense  of  shame 
and  humiliation  at  the  deeds  of  violence  practised  in  this 
Sodom  of  modern  times. 

"  For  all  the  wells  which  his  father's  servants  had  digged 
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in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  the  Philistines  had  stopped 
them,  and  filled  them  with  earth"  (verse  15). 

The  educational  privileges  which,  in  past  years,  the  Jews 
possessed  (under  certain  conditions) — these  wells  of  a  nation's 
prosperity — have  been  stopped  by  the  Philistines,  and  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  narrowed,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  Jewish  scholars  in  competing  with  their 
non-Jewish  fellow-students.  Graduates  of  Universities,  who 
for  years  have  been  pursuing  their  studies  with  a  view  to 
practising  as  physicians,  solicitors,  and  advocates,  suddenly 
find  all  their  labours  spent  in  vain ;  aye,  even  those  who 
have  been  practising  for  many  a  year  are  compelled  to 
relinquish  or  are  dismissed  from  their  posts,  in  order  to 
help  to  adjust  the  prescribed  proportion  of  Jews  to  non-Jews 
in  each  profession. 

One  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  Jew  at  the  present  day, 
is  the  prohibition  to  leave  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  Imagine 
dictating  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  civilised  •  country,  to  which 
he  contributes  more  than  a  fair  share  of  taxes  and  bears 
all  the  burdens  of  the  State,  in  which  country  or  city 
he  is  to  dwell,  or  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his 
family  ! 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  government,  under  which,  after  you 
have  established  a  business  in  a  certain  town,  after  perhaps 
you  have  purchased  your  own  house  and  reared  your  works, 
you  are  ordered  to  discontinue  your  successful  career,  to 
give  up  your  hearth  and  home,  and  wander  about,  oft-times 
in  wretchedness  and  want,  to  some  other  town  in  which 
starvation  is  your  only  hope. 

One  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  kinder 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Despot  and  his  Government  to 
say  unto  the  Jewish  people,  as  Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac, 
"  Go  from  us,  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we."  In  point 
of  fact,  emigration  to  a  large  extent,  though  in  proportion  to 
the  oppressed  population  to  a  very  limited  extent,  has,  during 
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the  past  few  years,  been  going  on  from  this  modern  House  of 
Bondage  ;  but,  lest  the  permission  to  allow  this  exodus  of 
down-trodden  Jews  be  construed  into  an  act  of  kindness, 
it  appears  that  within  the  last  few  days  290  Russians, 
who  had  intended  to  emigrate,  were  suddenly  arrested, 
and  forced  back  to  their  homes.  Is  this  new  course 
prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  emigrants  will  disclose  to 
the  world  some  fresh  and  startling  revelations  as  to  Russian 
treatment  ? 

When  we,  on  the  one  hand,  consider  the  abject  condition 
under  which  our  brethren  continue  to  exist,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  new  regulation  which  puts  a  stop  to  their  only 
hope  of  fleeing  for  their  life,  can  we  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  exists  a  determined  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  either  Ruler  or  Government,  to  destroy  and 
utterly  annihilate  the  Jews  as  a  body  who  are  found  in  the 
dominions  of  Russia  ? 

Or,  if  we  would  be  more  charitable  and  judge  from  past 
history,  is  this  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  towards  its 
Jewish  subjects  prompted  perhaps  by  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  some  secret  social-political  disturbance  directed 
against  Tsar  and  people,  and  a  means  for  diverting  it  has 
been  sought  and  found  in  again  making  the  Jew  the 
scapegoat  of  the  people? 

At  all  events,  our  poor  brethren  are  driven  about  in 
despair  from  pillar  to  post,  from  one  spot  to  another  :  like 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac,  they  dig  wells  and  cry  "  The  water  is 
ours,"  but  the  herdsmen  of  the  land  strive  with  them,  and 
rob  them  of  their  labours :  they  dig  others,  and  the  same  lot 
awaits  them — the  hatred  of  the  Hinderer  (Sitnah}  is  too 
strong  for  them. 

One  paragraph,  selected  from  the  exhaustive  article  on  the 
Jews  in  Russia  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
October,  written,  as  I  am  informed,  by  one  who  has  lived  in 
Russia  and  knows  it  well,  will  do  more  to  bring  vividly 
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before  your  minds  the  state  of  our  despised  brethren  in  that 
country  than  any  words  of  mine.  I  therefore  venture  to 
quote  it : — 

"  Scoffed  at,  terrorised,  and  robbed  by  every  petty  official 
with  that  certain  impunity  which  invites  to  crime  ;  insulted, 
beaten,  and  kept  in  constant  fear  of  violence  by  a  vile  rabble 
whom  they  dare  not  irritate  by  even  a  slight  success  in 
business  or  trade ;  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
all  Russia  by  the  Governmental  Press  as  the  authors  of  every 
calamity,  avoidable  and  unavoidable ;  education  and  instruc- 
tion denied  them,  the  learned  profession  and  higher  branch 
of  the  profession  of  arms  closed  to  them  ;  trade  and  commerce 
rendered  very  difficult  by  intolerable  taxes  and  endless 
restrictions,  and  wholly  impossible  without  bribery  and 
fraud  ;  their  personal  liberty  now  at  last  completely  taken 
from  them  ;  their  religion  proscribed,  and  their  very  souls 
killed  by  the  perjury  with  which  they  are  forced  to  blacken 
it,  Russian  Jews  may  well  defy  their  persecutors  to  frame 
any  further  laws  calculated  to  make  their  position  worse 
than  it  is." 

Their  only  hope  now  seems  to  lie  in  their  following  the 
example  of  Isaac,  their  forefather :  mriN  nio  "isir-i  DB>D  pnsn 
n^y  m  fc6l  in  their  "  removing  from  the  scene  of  the 
horrors  and  struggles  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in 
the  past,  and  in  their  digging  out  for  themselves  some  fresh 
wells  " — some  new  sources  of  living,  in  countries  in  which  they 
will  be  free  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  which  they  will 
look  upon  gratefully  as  the  land  of  their  "  enlargement  and 
deliverance  "  (Rechoboth\  and  in  which,  by  honest  labour  and 
steady  thrift,  they  will  lead  a  happier  life,  contributing  in 
many  ways  to  its  progress  and  prosperity,  and  realising  to 
the  full  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  new  land  of  their 
adoption. 

To  the  end  that  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  from  His  Sanctu- 
ary send  help  unto  our  oppressed  brethren,  that  they  may  be 
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permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  their  own  land, 
or  that  they  may  be  guided  in  safety  to  other  lands  in  which 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  freedom  reigns,  let  our  prayers 
ascend  unto  Heaven  together  with  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  House  of  Israel ! 


THE    RUSSIAN    CRISIS 

(The  Bays-water  Synagogue,  November  n,  1905) 

"Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is 
hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my 
God? 

Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting 
God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
nor  is  weary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.  He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  strength  He 
increaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall. 

But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall*  renew  their  strength  ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run  and  not 
be  weary ;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  be  faint.  .  .  . 

Every  one  shall  help,  his  neighbour ;  and  every  one  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Be  of  good  courage. 

So  the  carpenter  encourageth  the  goldsmith,  and  he  that 
smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that  smiteth  the  anvil,  saying  of 
the  union,  It  is  good ;  and  he  that  strengtheneth  it  with  nails,  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  moved." — ISAIAH  xl.  27-31  ;  xli.  6,  7. 

IT  requires,  dear  friends,  more  than  an  effort  to  address  an 
assembly  of  our  people  at  the  present  sorrowful  crisis  in 
its  history,  without  displaying  that  emotion  which  is  felt 
when  a  righteous  cause  is  trampled  under  the  heel  of  a 
vicious  and  wicked  judgment. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  our  brethren  in  faith  whose  kith 
and  kin  have  been  brutally  beaten  down,  battered,  and 
burnt  by  the  bloodthirsty  rabble  of  modern  Russia, — no 
wonder  that  we,  the  world  over,  should  in  a  moment  of 
confusion  and  despair  utter  the  lament,  "  My  way  is  hid 
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from  the   Lord,   and    my  judgment  is  passed   over   by  my 
God  ! " 

Who  can  read  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
during  the  past  week,  of  the  sequel  to  the  attempt  of 
the  Russians  to  free  themselves  from  the  galling  tyranny 
under  which  they  have  for  so  long  been  labouring  without 
asking,  "  Is  there  a  God  in  the  world  ?  Have  judgment  and 
justice  ceased  to  exist?" 

Have  our  martyrs  of  old  yielded  up  their  lives  for 
naught?  have  our  heroes  fought  in  vain,  when,  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  reckoning  from  the  date 
at  which  "  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men  "  were  supposed 
to  be  ushered  in,  when  at  this  hour  we  witness  the  most 
fiendish  outbursts  of  inhuman  passion  being  directed 
against  the  innocent  and  helpless  victims  of  a  corrupt  and 
debased  government? 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the  lowest  class  of 
savages  had  spontaneously  undertaken,  for  the  sake  of 
loot,  to  plunder  and  pillage,  to  massacre  and  outrage, 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens,  bearing  the  name  of  Jews ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  are  told,  on  the  most 
unimpeachable  authority,  that  these  brutalities  and  outrages 
— these  wholesale  massacres  in  the  year  1905 — have  been 
directly  engineered  and  encouraged,  ordered  and  paid  for, 
by  men  who  wear  an  official  uniform,  and  who,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  should  be  the  protectors  of  the  life, 
honour,  and  property  of  the  indwellers  of  a  great  country  ? 

We  are  not  hysterical ;  we  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  of  conflict  in  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  one  state  of  government  to  another ;  and  we 
should  have  held  our  peace  if  our  co-religionists  had  con- 
tributed their  fair  quota  to  the  sacrifices  inseparable,  per- 
haps, from  such  a  sudden  transition,  however  much  we 
should  have  deplored  the  loss  of  a  single  life  in  the  general 
attempt  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  emerge  from  the  effects 
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of  a  benighted,  out-of-date  system  of  government  into  the 
clearer  noonday  of  a  civilised  and  modern  system.  But 
that  those  standing  round  the  Throne — may  Heaven  judge 
them! — should  order  or  connive  at,  directly  or  through 
their  agents,  the  murder  of  any  one  section  of  the 
population,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  people,  or  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  new  regime  which,  it  was  hoped,  for  Russia's 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  would  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition 
of  the  country — this  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  even  though, 
upon  the  fullest  evidence,  we  know  it  to  be  the  incontestable 
truth ! 

We  Jews  stand  aghast ;  the  world  stands  aghast !  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  individual  expressions  of  sympathy 
shown  us  by  our  Christian  fellow-citizens,  unpractical  as 
they  have  been  as  yet.  We  feel  that  this  sympathy  is 
sincere :  the  articles  and  leaders  in  the  daily  newspapers  do 
not  smack  of  that  sensationalism  from  which  they  are  not 
always  free ;  there  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  and  earnestness 
about  them,  dealing  with  a  situation  which  is  an  outrage,  not 
alone  upon  the  Jew  and  his  religion,  but  upon  humanity 
itself — a  stigma  upon  Christendom  at  large. 

If  such  excesses  be  the  teachings  of  a  so-called  "  Holy 
Orthodox  Church,"  if  such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  a  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod  (as  we  are  told  they  are),  then, 
I  say,  Perish  such  a  religious  system  !  For  to  be  fair,  if 
to-morrow  the  representatives  of  Judaism  were  to  take  upon 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  Judaism,  to  propagate  a  creed  of 
carnage  and  massacre,  of  rapine  and  outrage,  I  should  say 
equally,  Perish  the  religious  system  that  could  sanction  such 
methods  in  its  name! 

But  I  repeat  and  ask,  What  is  being  done,  in  face  of  the 
terrible  calamity  which  has  befallen,  not  only  us  Jews,  but 
the  whole  civilised  world,  to  teach  what  I  have  before  this 
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termed  "  the  plague  spot  of  Europe  "  the  lessons  which  are 
necessary  and  which  brook  no  delay,  unless  the  world  is 
prepared  to  witness  the  most  terrific  conflagration,  which  will 
involve,  if  not  a  larger  area,  at  least  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  ? 

In  the  first  place  (whatever  may  be  said  of  the  economic 
aspect),  as  this  is  at  root  a  religious  question,  for  our  unhappy 
brethren  are  attacked  because  they  are  Jews,  I  ask,  What  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Christian  Church  in  general  doing 
to  give  public  and  practical  evidence  of  their  abhorrence  of 
these  detestable  deeds,  and  of  their  determination  to  do 
something  to  make  their  views  known  in  Russia  ?  As  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  I  know  that  we  can,  as  on  former 
lamentable  occasions,  reckon  upon  the  best  spirits  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in  this  fearful 
struggle  for  life  and  liberty.  But  we  should  like  to  see  the 
effort  made  without  delay,  and  in  as  public,  and  general,  and 
united,  a  manner  as  possible. 

We  are  afraid  that  even  an  Archbishop's  expression  of 
sympathy  with  us  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  though 
we  are  grateful  for  it ;  much  less  is  an  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Church  in 
its  troubles,  seeing  that  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Church  have,  in  the  past,  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  the 
attacks  against  the  Jews. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  British  Government  doing? 
What  are  the  other  States  of  Europe  doing  ?  What  is  being 
done  by  America,  which  of  late  has  been  foremost  in  such 
crises,  of  a  nature  sufficiently  drastic  to  voice  the  outraged 
feelings  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike  at  the  astounding  and 
bewildering  situation,  bordering  on  despair,  in  which  so 
many  millions  of  our  people  suddenly  find  themselves 
placed,  in  the  country  which  they  themselves  have  helped 
to  develop? 

V 

Will  the  civilised  world  wait  until  every  Jew  be  massacred 
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throughout  the  Empire  of  Russia?  Or  is  it  standing 
breathless  to  witness  God's  judgment,  to  see  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  humbled  in  the  dust  and 
destroyed,  in  return  for  tyranny  and  vaunting  insolence? 
Or  is  the  world  waiting  for  some  fate  to  overtake  the  land 
of  violence  and  wickedness,  and  overwhelm  in  its  torrent 
both  Russian  and  Jew  alike  ? 

Is  this  the  reparation  which  the  world  is  making  to  the 
Jew  of  to-day  for  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  him  during 
past  centuries  ? 

Is  this  the  return  which  the  Churches  of  various  shades 
are  making  to  the  modern  representatives  of  that  religion 
from  which  they  are  all  sprung? 

Is  this  the  atonement  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  it 
owes  to  the  professors  of  Judaism,  for  the  long  list  of  martyrs 
for  which  it  is  responsible — for  its  inquisitions,  for  its  ex- 
pulsions, for  its  crusades,  for  its  massacres  directed  against 
the  Jews? 

Surely  the  Jewish  prophet  or  preacher  of  to-day  need  not 
ask  the  question  asked  by  Isaiah  in  the  words  of  our  text : 
"  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way 
is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from 
my  God  ?  "  The  answer  is  clear. 

The  note  of  despair  struck  in  this  verse  is  pardonable  at 
the  present  hour. 

But  may  we  derive  comfort  and  hope  from  the  words  once 
uttered  to  the  Israelites  by  the  prophet  of  old,  when  he 
continues :  "  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard, 
that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?  There  is  no 
searching  of  His  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the 
faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might,  He  increaseth 
strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  But  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
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wings   as  eagles  ;  they  shall    run,  and  not  be  weary ;  they 
shall  walk,  and  not  be  faint" 

May  we  indulge  this  hope  ?  May  we  apply  this  soothing 
panacea  to  the  despairingly  sick  condition  of  our  brethren  in 
Russia? 

Whether  any  real  remedy  will  ever  be  forthcoming  to 
warrant  our  brethren  trusting  and  continuing  in  the  country 
which  has  treated  them  with  such  ferocious  cruelty — this  is  in 
the  lap  of  the  future  ;  it  lies  hid  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  Even  though  the  morsel  to  feed 
present  necessities  be  partly  devoured  by  the  wolves  prowl- 
ing about  for  prey,  we  Jews,  elements  of  one  body,  must  do 
our  utmost  to  relieve  the  present  dire  distress,  to  feed  the 
starving,  to  clothe  those  who  have  been  stripped  of  every 
article  of  dress,  to  provide  shelter  for  those  who  have  been 
rendered  homeless,  and  reduced  from  wealth  to  a  condition 
of  poverty  and  pauperism. 

And  what  about  the  3,000  children  in  Odessa  alone 
who,  according  to  one  contemporary,  were  running  about 
the  streets,  pitifully  and  vainly  seeking  their  fathers  and 
mothers?  Who  knows,  perhaps  by  this  time  they  too 
have  succumbed,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  the  bayonet  and 
revolver  wounds  inflicted  by  those  valiant  Russians,  who 
have  shown  the  world  how  they  can  gain  a  sweeping  victory 
over  defenceless  aged  men,  sickly  and  terrified"  women,  and 
innocent  children  at  play,  or  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms ! 

These  are  the  targets  they  prefer,  not  forgetting  the  simple 
folk  in  the  fishing-smacks  of  English  waters. 

I  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  co-religionist : 
"  A  people  can  only  be  saved  by  itself.  The  Jews  must  save 
themselves  or  perish." 

We  must  band  ourselves  together  :  perhaps  we  have  not 
fully  realised  our  duty  in  modern  times,  and  we  are  made  to 
suffer  for  the  neglect  now. 

The  prophet  tells  us  :  "  Every  one  shall  help  his  neighbour  ; 
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and  every  one  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Be  strong  !  So  the 
carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and  he  that  smootheth 
with  the  hammer  him  that  smiteth  the  anvil,  saying  to  the 
union,  It  is  good,  strengthening  it  with  nails  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  moved." 

I  differ  somewhat  in  my  rendering  of  this  verse  from  the 
usual  interpretation.  But  I  would  ask  (without  entering  into 
details),  Are  the  prophet's  expressions  accidental,  or  are  they 
ominous  ?  Did  he  foresee  that  any  reformation  or  revolution 
in  a  State  must  always  proceed  from  the  working-man,  or, 
at  all  events,  must  have  the  working-man's  co-operation  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  the  liberty  to  exist. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  prophet's  advice  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  "  One  man  shall  help  the  other,  and  say  to 
his  brother,  Be  strong !  "  We  must  render  the  union  between 
Jew  and  Jew  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  a  strong 
and  true  one — not  one  in  name  only,  but  one  that  shall  be  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  House  of  Israel ; 
a  proof  that,  though  scattered  and  dispersed  among  the 
nations,  we  are  yet  affected  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  our  co-religionists,  in  whatever  portion  of 
the  globe  they  reside ;  and  that  the  present  grave  crisis 
which  has  befallen  our  brethren  in  Russia  is  a  blow  dealt  out 
to  us,  keenly  felt  by  us  Jews,  who  are  placed  in  happier 
conditions  in'this  blessed  land  of  liberty  and  justice. 

Let  us  heed  the  pitiful  appeal  for  help  which  is  made  to  us 
with  outstretched  hands  and  bleeding  hearts,  even  though 
this  at  best  is  but  a  temporary  measure,  rendered  imperative 
to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  present  situation. 

Next,  let  us  trust  that  the  Powers  of  the  world  will  inter- 
vene, without  unnecessary  delay,  and  in  no  uncertain  tone — 
it  is  an  act  of  justice,  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  the  Jew — to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  this  hostile  and  brutal  attitude, 
fomented,  to  a  great  extent,  against  the  Jewish  population  in 
Russia ;  preparatory  to  the  time  (if  it  should  ever  come) 
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when  they  shall  enjoy,  under  better  conditions,  civil  and 
religious  equality  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens.  And 
thus,  having  done  our  small  share  to  help  our  brother  in 
distress,  and  trusting  in  the  assurance  that  a  powerful  moral 
help  (if  no  more)  will  be  forthcoming  from  those  not  of  our 
race,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  and  hearts  heavenward,  and 
address  ourselves  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Source  of  all 
salvation ! 

PRAYER. 

Almighty  Father!  From  the  depths  of  distress  we  cry 
unto  Thee  on  behalf  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  House 
of  Israel,  now  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  oppression, 
cruelly  handed  over  to  destruction,  even  unto  death.  Terror 
seizes  upon  us,  as  we  think  of  the  events  passing  before  our 
eyes  in  the  country  of  Russia. 

Our  harmless  and  innocent  brothers  and  sisters  are  at  the 
mercy  of  infuriated  mobs ;  they  are  being  devoured  by 
monsters  in  human  form  ;  and  we  know  not  whether  the 
work  of  destruction  is  yet  at  an  end. 

O  Lord,  be  Thou  our  present  help  in  this  terrible  calamity 
which  has  befallen  us.  Stay  Thou  the  hand  of  the  oppressor, 
break  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and  grant  relief  to  our 
brethren  from  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  which  they  are 
enduring. 

Still  Thou  our  anxious  fear  for  the  future  safety  of  our 
brethren  in  the  land  of  their  oppression  ;  incline  Thou  the 
hearts  of  the  counsellors  and  advisers  of  that  land  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice  in  favour  of  our  brethren, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

Suffer  them  to  understand  aright  the  storm  of  indignation 
which  has  risen  on  all  sides,  to  denounce  the  atrocities  to 
which  our  kith  and  kin  are  being  subjected,  and  may  the 
world's  opinion  and  help  be  yet  with  us,  should  these  milder 
remonstrances  fail  in  their  effect ! 
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May  the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  progress,  and  freedom 
which  has  evidenced  itself  of  late  throughout  the  country  of 
Russia  take  firm  root  and  flourish,  without  danger  from 
evil-minded  ones  who  seek  but  their  own  ends.  May  the 
day  soon  dawn  when  all  Russians  shall  deserve  the  name 
"  Sons  of  Freedom,"  and  when  our  brethren  shall  reap  in 
peace  and  security  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  to  share  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  humanity. 

O  Lord,  comfort  Thou  Thy  people  Israel.     Amen ! 


ARCHBISHOP  TAIT 

( Words  spoken  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Sermon  preached  in  the  South 
Manchester  Synagogue,  September  2,  1882) 

MY   BRETHREN  ! — Before  retiring  from  this  sacred  spot,  I 
have  yet  a  few  words  to  address  to  you. 

At  a  time  when  the  highest  power  in  the  Church — the 
Primate  of  all  England — lies  prostrate  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  I  think  that  I,  as  a  minister,  and  you  as  a 
congregation,  of  this  great  city,  would  be  wanting  in  duty 
and  sympathy  were  we  not  to  take  occasion  to  unite  our 
prayers  and  wishes  with  those  of  the  whole  land,  and  to 
beseech  the  Almighty  Father — in  whose  hands  is  the 
soul  of  every  living  thing — to  send  the  balm  of  health 
to  our  illustrious  patient,  to  grant  him  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  country  in  renewed  strength 
for  good  and  for  a  blessing. 

I  know  full  well  that  I  am  addressing  too  enlightened 
an  assemblage  to  call  forth  any  expressions  of  surprise 
at  this  my  request.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we,  from 
our  pulpits,  have  invoked  God's  protection  and  grace  on 
behalf  of  members  of  other  creeds  ;  but  how  much  more 
imperative  becomes  the  duty  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  how  ready  he  has  ever 
been  on  occasions  to  institute  prayers  for  the  recovery  of 
great  personages  of  this  realm,  and  how  anxious  he  has 
ever  been  to  alleviate  suffering  and  distress  in  every  form. 

We    have    felt    sympathy     with    him    in    the    domestic 
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bereavements  which  he  has  had  to  suffer ;  let  us  now 
express  our  feelings  of  sorrow  at  his  own  personal  danger. 

Thank  Heaven !  the  present  time  can  boast  of  men 
who  may  be  said  to  adorn  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  with  a  man  of  such  tolerant  principles  at  the  head 
as  this  noble  prince,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  that 
grand  doctrine,  namely,  the  right  of  religious  equality, 
the  foundation  of  a  country's  prosperity,  ever  being 
violated  in  this  land. 

The  pulse  was  felt  not  many  months  ago,  when,  in  the 
spacious  Hall  of  the  capital  of  this  country,  one  unani- 
mous condemnation  of  the  persecutions  of  our  brethren  in 
Russia  rang  forth  as  never  before  from  the  representatives 
of  both  Church  and  State,  and  in  which  was  blended, 
too,  those  high-minded  expressions  on  the  part  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  annals  of  the  past  history  of  England  in  relation 
to  the  Jewish  people  can  never  be  blotted  out,  but  much 
has  been  done  of  late  to  make  amends  for  the  past ; 
much  can  be  done  yet  in  the  future  to  make  those  dark 
letters  of  past  history  grow  paler  and  fainter,  and  this 
especially  by  the  pillars  of  the  Church  recognising  and 
teaching  that  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  and  freedom 
is  the  great  secret  and  keynote  to  a  nation's  welfare  and 
glory. 

May  the  Father  of  us  all  return  measure  for  measure 
unto  this  father  of  the  Church,  for  whose  restoration  to 
health  our  prayers  this  day  ascend  :  and  may  he  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  continue  in  uninterrupted  health 
those  works  of  goodness,  which  it  has  ever  been  his  object 
in  life  to  promote ! 


DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  AND 
OF  CARDINAL  MANNING 

(1892) 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — I  am  sure  that  no  preacher  who 
occupies  the  pulpit  this  day  will  consider  that  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  a  minister  of  religion  did  he  not  advert 
to  the  sorrowful  dispensations  with  which,  not  alone  the  in- 
dwellers  of  this  island,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world, 
have  been  confronted  during  the  past  two  days. 

The  Angel  of  Death  has,  indeed,  been  unsparing  in  our 
midst  of  late ;  but  the  shock  which  all  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty's  realm  have  experienced  when,  in  one  and  the  same 
day,  a  Prince  of  the  realm  and  a  Prince  of  the  Church  are 
suddenly  lain  prostrate  in  death,  is  indeed  too  overwhelming 
to  find  expression  in  words. 

How  indiscriminately  does  Death  strike  its  chill  hand  into 
our  midst!  In  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  the  Church,  we 
witness  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  an  honest,  conscientious, 
broadly-tolerant,  and  sympathetic  worker,  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  over  fourscore  years ;  our  sorrow  is  profound,  and 
respectful,  and  sincere  in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  as  Jews 
especially,  we  remember  with  gratitude  the  several  occasions 
on  which  the  voice  of  the  distinguished  Churchman  sounded 
on  behalf  of  oppressed  humanity  the  note  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

In  this  case,  however,  our  sorrow  knows  its  bounds.  The 
patriarchs  of  old,  though  full  of  years,  had  to  die.  In  the 
words  of  our  Liturgy,  "  Moses  had  to  die ;  so  who  has  not 
to  die  ?  " 
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But  as  regards  the  other  sorrow,  here  we  stand  appalled 
in  face  of  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and  the  soul-stirring 
pathos  of  the  situation.  A  young  Prince,  full  of  the  honours 
of  his  station,  full  of  the  brightest  of  prospects,  suddenly 
cut  off  at  almost  the  outset  of  his  career,  to  the  unspeakable 
grief  of  his  parents,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  our  sorrow-stricken 
Queen,  and  to  the  crushing  anguish  of  a  young  and  fair 
Princess,  from  whose  lips  has  been  dashed  in  an  instant  the 
cup  of  brilliant  joy,  and  over  whose  life  has  been  cast  a 
gloom  which  it  will  be  hard  to  chase  away. 

I  had,  indeed,  on  this  Sabbath,  intended  to  offer  up  from 
this  sacred  spot  at  most  a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Heir-Presumptive  to  the  British  Throne,  just 
as  it  was  my  lot,  twenty  years  ago,  to  offer  in  another  place 
the  firstfruits  of  my  lips,  in  thanksgiving  to  Heaven,  for  the 
mercies  then  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  restoration  to  health, 
after  an  equally  alarming  sickness,  of  the  father  of  the  Prince 
whose  loss  we  deeply  mourn  this  day. 

But  Heaven  has  willed  it  otherwise :  in  place  of  prayer  for 
recovery  there  must  be  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
there  must  be  prayer  for  comfort  and  consolation. 

Surely  we,  members  of  this  congregation,  a  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  this  land,  ever  devoted  and  attached  to  the 
Royal  House — participating  as  we  do  in  both  the  joys  and 
the  griefs  of  the  nation — would  not  suffer  this  solemn  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  publicly  giving  expression  in  this  sacred 
House  to  the  deep-seated  feelings  of  sorrow  which  we  share 
with  every  section  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  appalling 
calamity  which,  in  the  inscrutable  decree  of  Heaven,  has 
overtaken  the  Royal  Household. 

Let  us  earnestly  invoke  Heaven's  blessings  upon  the  illus- 
trious bereaved  ones. 

We  pray  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  send  a  blessing  of 
strength  and  support  unto  our  gracious  Sovereign,  the  Royal 
Lady  of  Sorrows ;  a  blessing  of  unbounded  comfort  unto 
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the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  bereaved  parents, 
and  unto  their  children.  Send,  we  beseech  Thee,  a 
blessing  of  fortitude  and  pious  resignation  unto  the  affianced 
one,  so  soon  acquainted  with  grief;  a  blessing  of  humility 
unto  the  nation  itself.  And  when,  O  Lord,  the  first  "  over- 
whelming burst  of  anguish  shall  have  ripened  into  the  gentle 
tear  of  recollection,"  may  those  who  are  now  well-nigh  crushed 
by  grief,  convinced  that  from  the  Fountain  of  Goodness  no 
real  evil  can  flow,  soothe  themselves  with  the  comforting 
thought  which  consoled  Joseph  amid  his  afflictions,  "  That 
which  we  thought  evil  .  .  .  God  meant  it  for  good." 

May  such  faith  sustain  us  all  in  our  troubles  and  afflictions  ! 
Amen. 


THE   PRAYER  onDmn  3K   IN   THE    LIGHT  OF 
CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  RUSSIA 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS! — We  had  thought  that  this  prayer, 
once  uttered  in  anguish  of  spirit,  was  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
in  very  deed,  some  refined  spirits  in  our  community  and 
abroad,  shocked  at  the  expressions  of  vengeance  occurring 
in  its  paragraphs,  moved  for  its  abolition  from  the  Sabbath 
service  ;  and,  as  a  compromise,  this  prayer  is  now  in  many 
congregations  recited  only  on  the  Sabbaths  before  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  and  the  Fast  of  Ab. 

I  must  confess  that  there  did  seem  'a  certain  harshness 
in  its  utterances,  and  that  a  sense  of  relief  was  experienced 
when  the  opportunities  for  hearing  it  recited  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

But  after  all,  dear  friends,  in  the  light  of  events  which 
have  just  been  reported  to  us  from  Kischineff  in  Russia, 
this  prayer  is  not  only  not  out  of  place  for  every  Jew  through- 
out every  country,  but  finds  its  fullest  justification  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  which  should  knit  Jew  to  Jew  through- 
out the  whole  civilised  world. 

We  are  tired  of  preaching  the  lesson  of  universal  brother- 
hood to  the  Gentiles  of  the  world ;  let  us  rather  teach  the 
necessity  for  a  brotherhood  which  should  be  strengthened 
between  members  of  our  own  people.  I  personally  do  not 
believe  in  the  hyper-refined  Christian  doctrine  that  when 
you  are  smitten  by  your  enemy  on  one  cheek,  you  should 
offer  him  the  other  ;  it  is  unnatural,  it  is  impossible,  it  is 
mythical.  It  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature  to  shield  itself 
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against  hurt,  and  to  avenge  an  injury  done  to  it,  not  to 
stand  coolly  by,  and  offer  yourself  deliberately  as  a  victim 
to  violence. 

The  world,  it  seems,  will  not  do  justice  to  the  Jew  ;  the 
world  denies  the  Jew  the  very  elementary  principles  of 
kindness  and  consideration  ;  why  should  the  Jew  continue 
to  cringe  and  cower  and  bow  to  his  enemies,  and  even  ask 
a  blessing  upon  their  heads  ? 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  I  rehearsed  to  you  the  events  which 
occurred  within  these  shores  affecting  our  co-religionists  about 
seven  hundred  years  ago  —  the  revolting  cruelties  which 
attended  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  in  regard  to  our 
brethren  in  London,  Lynn,  Stamford,  Norwich,  and  York. 
But  these  are  nothing  compared  to  the  terrible  and  sicken- 
ing news  which  has  reached  us  from  the  hotbed  of  modern 
persecution,  from  the  country  in  which  one  system  of  cor- 
ruption exists  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official  —  from 
benighted  Russia,  which,  amid  the  most  barbaric  of  govern- 
ments, pretends  to  partake  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West 

I  cannot  present  to  you  the  details  of  the  awful  massacre 
enacted  at  Easter  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Kischineff;  they 
are  too  revolting  ;  "  inhuman  "  is  a  mild  term  to  apply  to 
these  excesses.  .  .  . 

How  the  blood  of  our  brethren  cries  unto  us  from  the 
unhallowed  ground  of  such  a  land  !  The  situation  is,  indeed, 
despairing,  when  one  is  informed  that  the  police  connived 
at  the  murders,  and  that  the  Government  officials,  though 
forewarned  of  what  would  happen,  took  no  precautions  to 
avert  them.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  say,  "  What  do  our  own  brethren  in  responsible 
positions  care  ?  "  but  "  What  do  they  do  ?  "  Will  our  Jewish 
Members  of  Parliament  have  the  courage  to  ask  the  question 
in  the  House  ?  Or  are  Russian  Jews  of  less  consideration 
than  Armenians  or  Bulgarians  ?  Will  our  great  financiers 
refuse  to  take  part  in  a  loan  when  Russia  calls  ? 
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It  were  time  we  Jews  threw  off  our  silly  reserve, 
or  cowardice  if  you  will,  and  asserted  ourselves  when 
necessity  demanded.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Zionism  ;  but 
if  these  things  continue  after  so  many  centuries  have  rolled 
by,  namely,  persecution  and  massacre  of  the  Jew  on  the 
one  hand,  and  supineness  or  want  of  active  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Jew  on  the  other  hand,  then,  indeed,  there 
is  a  warranty  for  some  strong  movement  in  self-defence, 
call  it  "  Zionism  "  or  any  other  "  ism." 

Oh  !  brethren,  it  is  monstrous  to  think  of  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  account  of  race  or  religion  ;  to  think  that  a  "  Holy 
Synod "  encourages  and  inflames  them  ;  to  think  that  a 
country,  however  huge  and  autocratic,  should  be  allowed 
to  enact  such  holocausts  with  impunity  ! 

One  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim  in  despair,  Oh  that 
the  God  of  Justice  might  appear  in  the  world  and  deal 
with  Russia  as  He  did  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  thus,  as  a  warning  to 
other  countries,  remove  the  plague  spot  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ! 

Not  political  revolutions,  but  physical  revolutions,  seem, 
judging  from  experience,  to  be  the  only  agencies  that  will  ever 
bring  Russia  to  her  senses.  We  have  learnt  not  to  believe  in 
her  statements ;  we  do  not  trust  her  pledges  and  promises. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  repeating  the  prayer  of  old,  "  Let 
there  be  made  known  among  the  nations  in  our  sight  the 
avenging  of  the  blood  of  Thy  servants  which  hath  been 
shed "?...."  He  judgeth  among  the  nations  ;  the  land 
is  full  of  corpses  ;  He  smiteth  the  head  of  a  wide  country." 

We  should  be  playing  the  hypocrite  were  we  to  pretend 
to  have  other  feelings  towards  those  countries  which,  in 
spite  of  repeated  entreaties  and  remonstrances  in  the  past, 
continue  to  harass,  to  torture,  to  butcher  our  kith  and  kin 
in  a  manner  which  in  brutality  far  exceeds  the  horrors  of 
the  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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But  one  word  more  !  Let  the  terrible  trials  which  are 
periodically  brought  before  our  notice  respecting  our  brethren 
in  other  lands  rouse  within  us,  favoured  as  we  are  in  this 
country,  not  only  sympathy  with  their  cruel  lot,  but  the 
earnest  and  active  desire  to  help  our  co-religionists  when 
they  cry  unto  us ;  to  look  upon  them,  not  as  burdens,  when, 
through  force  of  circumstances  which  you  yourselves  now 
deplore  and  abhor,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  asylum  on 
these  shores,  reduced  as  many  are  from  wealth  to  poverty, 
from  health  to  sickness,  from  happiness  to  misery ;  remem- 
bering, though  the  cold  and  heartless  world  forgets  the 
truth,  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God 
created  us?  Wherefore  doth  one  man  deal  treacherously 
with  the  other?" 

O  God,  "  Send  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  "  unto  the  world  ! 
"  Spare  Thy  people  Israel !  " 
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KISCHINEFF!! 

(Address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  Service  far  the  fallen  at  Kischineff,  held  at  the 
Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End,  East  London,  on  July  6,  1903) 

FRIENDS  !  Brothers  and  sisters-in-faith  !  I  know  not  with 
what  feelings  you  entered  this  vast  hall ;  as  regards  myself, 
I  have  come  here  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  And  yet 
'twere  no  wonder,  if  you  and  I  were  filled  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  anger  for  the  cause  which  has  made  it  necessary 
for  these  thousands  of  our  brethren-in-faith  to  assemble 
under  this  roof. 

If  I  might  adapt  the  words  of  the  immortal  English  poet, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend  who  had  come  to  pay  the 
last  respects  to  his  dead  comrade,  I  would  say,  "  We  have 
come  to-day  to  record  the  lives  of  those  who  have  died  in  a 
distant  country  in  the  name  of  our  Faith,  not  so  much  to 
dwell  upon  the  dreadful  events  which  have  brought  about 
their  death,  and  to  blame  those  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
already  stand  condemned  for  their  death."  But  it  would  be 
expecting  of  us  more  than  can  be  expected  of  any  human 
being,  to  be  asked  to  bury  or  banish  our  feelings  altogether 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  And  even  though  we  may  be 
dubbed  "  howlers "  by  such  within  our  community  whose 
lines  have  probably  fallen  in  too  pleasant  and  comfortable 
places,  we  feel  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  traditions  as  a 
people,  untrue  to  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  which  should 
knit  together  the  dispersed  remnants  of  our  people  over  the 
whole  globe,  if  we  were  not  to  meet  and  to  bewail  in 
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common  the  tribulations  which  have  again  been  the  sad  lot 
of  our  brethren  in  Russia — the  land  which,  according  to 
some  commentators,  has  been  identified  as  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Bible,  the  land  of  Rosh  and  Meshech,  preached 
against  in  the  38th  chapter  of  EzekieL  Aye,  indeed,  says 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  M»m  nao  n»pe>  run  nw  hy  "  For  this 
gird  yourselves  with  sackcloth,  mourn  and  howl "  (iv.  8) ; 
and  Joel  repeats,  "  Howl,  ye  ministers  of  the  altar  ...  ye 
servants  of  my  God"  (i.  13).  And  the  Sage  of  the  Talmud 
rightly  observes  :  "  When  it  happens  that  a  calamity  falls 
upon  the  community,  no  individual  of  that  community 
should  think  to  himself,  '  It  matters  not,  I  shall  remain  at 
ease  in  my  house,  eating  and  drinking,  and  congratulate 
myself  that  I  am  left  in  peace.1  No ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Jew  to  feel  the  pain  and  affliction  of  his  brethren  ;  and  all 
who  thus  feel  with  them  in  their  sorrows  will  live  to 
participate  in  their  comforts  and  joys." 

I  repeat  again,  we  would  wish  to  keep  down  any  harsh 
word  that  would  change  the  character  of  a  Memorial  Service 
into  that  of  an  inflammatory  meeting  ;  but  are  we  responsible 
if  some  sharp  or  unkind  expression,  however  true  and  fully 
deserved,  escape  our  lips  in  the  bitterness  of  our  heart,  and 
our  words  be  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  our  true  feelings?  The 
blame  will  rest  not  with  us,  but  with  others,  if  such  prove  to 
be  the  case. 

I  need  not  recount  the  gloomy  events  which  form  the 
keynote  of  this  Service,  you  know  them,  alas  !  too  well ;  you 
have  heard  them  repeated  by  my  friend  and  colleague  ; 
furthermore,  you  have  even  a  deeper  and  more  mournful 
interest  in  these  dreadful  events,  considering  that  your  own 
kith  and  kin  are  among  the  sufferers  in  the  awful  cata- 
strophe at  Kischineff. 

It  is  in  order  to  show  openly  that  we,  English  Jews,  feel 
with  you  in  your  trouble  ;  to  show  that  we  feel  deeply  with 
our  afflicted  communities  in  Russia,  that  we  join  with  you 
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in  prayer  at  this  hour,  to  call  to  memory  those  of  the  House 
of  Israel  who  have  met  with  a  sudden,  cruel,  and  unnecessary 
death  in  the  land  of  the  North,  simply,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  Jews. 

Brothers  and  sisters-in-faith  !  'Tis  sad,  indeed  ;  and 
doubly  sad  becomes  the  present  occasion,  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  this  month  and  the  next  in  the  Jewish  Calendar, 
the  months  of  Tammuz  and  Ab,  are  full  of  such  sorrowful 
trials  for  us  as  a  people.  We  have  had  our  martyrs  thousands 
of  years  ago,  men  who  died  for  their  Faith,  and  because  they 
would  not  change  their  Faith  ;  and  the  same  unfortunate 
cause — bigotry  and  persecution  in  the  name  of  religion — 
claims  from  us  martyrs  even  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  in 
a  so-called  enlightened  age,  in  so-called  civilised  countries. 
Away  with  such  lying  expressions !  Away  with  abominable 
frauds  !  We  live  not  in  an  enlightened  age,  not  in  a  civilised 
world,  but  in  barbarous  times,  amid  savage  conditions  ! 

You  would  convert  us  to  your  principles,  O  Holy  Orthodox 
Church!  You  would  teach  us  Christianity !  Teach  yourself 
first — humanity. 

Surely,  dear  friends,  the  cruel  nations  of  the  earth  will  not 
deny  us  one  quality  at  all  events,  one  national  characteristic, 
namely,  the  quality  of  persistent  and  determined  hopefulness 
amid  the  most  exasperating  conditions  of  life.  We  have 
suffered  and  hoped,  since  the  loss  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, for  nigh  2,000  years ;  we  have  trembled  with  fear, 
yet  hoped  on,  toiled  on,  begged  on,  prayed  on :  some  might 
even  have  shown  signs  of  doubting,  despairing,  yielding  to 
the  cunning  and  shameless  artifice  of  bribed  soul-hunters, 
ready  to  entrap  the  fainting  prey ;  but  we  have  remained 
true  in  the  main  ;  we  are  Jews  still.  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Egyptians  have  ceased  to  exist ;  we  have  refused  the  mess 
of  pottage,  the  bait  of  honours  and  possessions  held  out  to  us  ; 
we  have  remained  firm  in  our  allegiance  to  the  one  King : 
the  only  true  King  of  the  world,  the  Supreme  King  of  kings, 
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before  whom  even  Emperors  and  Tsars  have  to  bend  the 
knee,  and  beg  for  the  breath  of  life  ;  being  no  better  and  no 
stronger  in  reality  than  the  humblest  among  the  crowd  of 
those  whom  they  think  they  can  treat  with  indifference, 
cruelty,  and  shame. 

Let  us  continue  in  our  hopefulness  ;  let  us  say,  with  David 
of  old,  pjjvn  irriDN  »3  "Jja  <noru  DNT  "This  is  my  comfort  in  my 
affliction,  namely,  that  Thy  Word  keeps  me  alive."  Let  us 
hope  for  better  times  for  our  brethren  in  Russia,  and  in  other 
countries  in  which  our  brethren  are  still  oppressed  ;  and  may 
the  revolting,  heart-rending,  blood-stained  occurrences  in 
Kischineff,  which  have  not  only  disgraced  Russia,  but  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  a  civilised  Europe  as  a  mockery  and  a  sham, 
may  it  be  that  these  have  been  suffered  to  occur  for  an  all-good 
and  all-wise  purpose ;  may  they  prove  in  their  horror  the 
well-springs  of  hope  and  salvation,  rousing  the  Russian 
authorities  to  study  and  understand  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  human  beings,  whether  they  be  Jews,  Stundists,  or  Finns  ! 
May  these  occurrences  which  we  all  bewail  rouse  the  Russians 
to  see  the  necessity,  if  they  will  preserve  their  own  country  in 
the  future,  for  granting  religious  equality,  justice,  and  freedom 
to  all  who  dwell  under  their  sway,  by  removing  every  barrier 
which  proves  a  disability  in  the  way  of  one  man  being 
recognised  as  the  brother  of  another,  the  children  of  one 
common  Father. 

Dear  friends !  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  as  one  hostile  to  Russia  and  its  interests,  least  of  all 
to  the  Tsar,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.  In  the  first 
place,  I  personally,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  mistaken,  do  not 
hold  the  Tsar  responsible  for  what  has  occurred,  or  what  takes 
place  in  the  country  ;  he  seems  to  be,  in  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  government,  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  ministers 
and  officials ;  and  this  we  do  know  beyond  dispute,  that 
officialdom  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  is  rotten  to  the  core  in  the 
Russian  dominions ;  it  is  a  system  of  dishonesty,  a  chain  of 
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blinding  bribery  and  corruption  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Not  until  this  entire  system  is  changed  and  swept  away 
will  Russia  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  capable  of  averting  her 
own  inevitable  destruction,  which  will  come,  sooner  or  later, 
if  she  put  not  her  house  in  order. 

As  for  the  Tsar  himself,  surely  he  must  have  at  least  as 
much  interest  in  his  millions  of  Jews  as  in  his  favourite 
Stradivarius,  the  loss  of  which,  we  were  told,  recently  gave 
him  so  much  concern  that  he  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  State  service  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  order  to  recover  the  violin  in  a  foreign  country. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  gain,  surely  a  few  thousand 
Jews  must  be  equal  in  monetary  value  to  that  of  a  musical 
instrument,  however  rare  and  valuable  ! 

But  there  is,  I  say,  another  proof  which  I  can  adduce  to 
show  that  neither  I  personally,  nor  many  of  those  here  present 
to-night,  who  are  Russian  by  birth  and  allegiance,  are  swayed 
by  any  feelings  hostile  to  Russia  as  a  cojuntry,  or  to  Russia's 
ruler,  autocratic  as  his  rule  may  be.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  father  of  the  present  Tsar  ascended  the  throne, 
I  was  asked,  together  with  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  I  readily  con- 
sented, to  preach  a  sermon,  and  to  receive  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Alexander  from  the  thousands  of  Russian  Jews 
here  resident,  who  were  anxious  to  render  homage  to  the  new 
ruler  of  their  former  country  ;  and  I  well  remember  receiving 
for  my  services  the  thanks  of  Count  Lebanon*",  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  through  M.  Chevalier  de  Berg. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  manifestation  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  Russian  Jews  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
home  officials,  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  for  all  times  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  country  of  Jews  in 
general  living  within  the  dominions  of  Russia.  What  a  sorry 
payment  in  return  after  ten  years,  and  now  again  after  twenty 
years  ! 

And  yet  I   say,  let  us  not  give  up  hope ;  hard  as  it  is  to 
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utter  it,  we  would  even  now  be  silent  and  hold  our  peace  at  the 
holocaust  which  has  been  enacted  at  Kischineff,  enrolling  the 
murdered  and  maimed  ones  as  among  the  latest  martyrs  of 
our  race,  if  we  saw  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope,  and  received 
the  smallest  real  assurance,  that  things  would  mend  in  the 
future  for  our  brethren  in  Russia. 

Perhaps,  as  the  Phoenix  rises  out  of  its  own  ashes,  so  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  murdered  ones  at  Kischineff,  a  new  birth 
of  general  freedom  and  liberty  will  arise ;  and  we  would 
even  then  in  humility  exclaim,  "  God's  will  be  done ! "  But, 
must  it  take  five  hundred  years  ? 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  brethren  of  the  House  of 
Israel.  There  are  only  two  alternatives  for  the  continued 
existence  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  land  of  Russia. 
Either  their  condition  must  be  improved,  and  much  im- 
proved ;  or,  if  this  is  absolutely  denied  them,  they  will 
perforce  have  to  leave  the  country  for  other  lands,  where, 
free  from  tyranny  and  despotism,  they  will,  at  least,  be 
allowed  to  breathe  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  sky  above — 
God's  gift  to  all  men,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  colour. 
How  and  when  these  conditions  are  to  change,  I  cannot 
predict.  That  it  would  be  better  and  more  just  for  the 
economic  interests  of  Russia  and  the  world  that,  generally 
speaking,  our  Jewish  brethren  should  live  and  remain  in  the 
land  in  which  they  were  born,  seems  clear  to  my  mind ;  but, 
except  for  the  very  wealthy,  who  are  able  to  purchase  the 
right  of  existence  by  methods  which  we  shun  in  more 
civilised  countries,  the  conditions  of  living  in  Russia  for  the 
bulk  of  our  brethren  are  doubtless  intolerable. 

And  yet  I  say  unto  you  who  have  relatives  in  that 
country,  do  not  give  up  hope.  If  you  believe  in  prayer,  cry 
unto  God,  pray  unto  Him,  to  grant  protection  to  our  brethren 
there  and  elsewhere ;  continue  to  cry  out  to  the  world  at 
large ;  and,  in  the  name  of  humanity  alone,  ask  for  the  fair 
and  just  treatment  of  our  brothers  and  sisters-in-faith ; 
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demand  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  treated  as  the  pariahs 
of  the  desert.     Cry  out  to  the  world,  and  ask  : — 

"  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter 
and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  ...  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?" 

But  the  final  word  of  comfort  which  I  would  wish  to 
breathe  into  your  afflicted  hearts  this  evening  is  this. 
Remember  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  judged 
and  punished.  Could  Spain,  for  example,  have  foreseen  the 
helpless,  wretched,  forlorn  condition  into  which  she  would 
afterwards  fall,  when  in  one  day  she  drove  out  of  her 
dominions  600,000  of  her  loyal  Jewish  subjects? 

Enough.  If  Russia  will  even  now  give  ear  to  words  of 
friendly  counsel  and  well-meant  advice,  and  not  show 
sullenness  and  temper  instead  of  sympathy  and  tenderness, 
she  may  do  much  to  repair  the  cruel  wrongs  which,  in  the 
past,  she  has  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  Jewish  people 
within  her  borders. 

But  if,  as  Pharaoh  of  old,  she  will  harden  her  heart, 
and  continue  to  vex  and  harass,  even  to  oppress  and  kill, 
those  in  her  midst  who  are  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who 
were  once  held  in  bondage  in  the  cruel  land  of  Egypt,  then 
I — as  but  a  humble  atom  of  the  world's  living  speech — will 
predict,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
applying  them  to  the  Russia  of  to-day : — 

"Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  Edom  shall  be  a 
desolate  wilderness,  for  the  violence  against  the  children  of 
Judah,  because  they  have  shed  innocent  blood  in  their  land. 
But  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

"  For  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  that  I  have  not  cleansed  ; 
even  I,  the  Lord,  that  dwelleth  in  Zion."  »np3  ^  DDT 
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"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will  shew  thee." — 
GEXESIS  xiL  i. 

THESE  words  of  our  Sabbath  lesson  seem  to  me  to  be  fraught 
to-day  with  a  deeper  suggest! veness  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  For,  are  not  the  English  Church  and  the  nation 
at  the  present  moment  bewailing  the  loss  of  one  of  those 
Heaven-sent  teachers,  one  of  those  men  of  religious  genius,  to 
whom  the  call  has  just  come  so  suddenly :  "  Get  thee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will  shew  thee  "  ? 

Assuredly,  the  Church  has  become  the  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  a  prince,  the  country  and  the  world  the  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  a  man,  whose  life-work  adorned  the  lofty  position  which 
he  held,  and  afforded  the  best  and  holiest  example  to  the 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  world  is  the  better  for  the  refining  influence  of  a 
devoutly  religious  life,  whatever  the  particular  form  in  which 
the  religious  sentiment  expresses  itself;  the  world  is  appealed 
to  by  such  examples  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we, 
members  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  feel  with  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country  amid  its  sore  bereavement,  and  offer 
it  our  deep-seated  sympathy  at  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in 
the  demise  of  the  late  Primate  of  all  England. 

We  further  call  to  mind  how,  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  he  identified  himself  with  our  cause,  and  headed 
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the  memorial  which  resulted  in  the  historic  Guildhall  meeting  ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  man,  who  lately  expressed  his 
anxious  concern  for  the  poor  oppressed  Armenians,  should 
have  found  a  place  in  his  heart  for  the  down-trodden  ones 
among  the  Jewish  people.  We,  therefore,  deem  it  a  solemn 
privilege  to  join  in  the  lamentations  uttered  over  the  bier  of 
the  much-lamented  Prince  of  the  Church  whose  noble  life  on 
earth  has  just  ended. 

Apart  from  the  special  qualities  required  for  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  which  the  country  can  bestow,  there  was 
in  the  nature  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  remarkable 
kindness  of  manner  and  courtly  bearing,  rare  tact  and  love  of 
peace,  which,  while  they  helped  to  lend  additional  grace  to 
the  exalted  office  which  he  held,  at  the  same  time  rendered 
the  private  life  which  he  lived  the  nobler  and  the  saintlier. 
He  lived,  indeed,  the  higher  life  on  earth. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  greatness  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chief  is  to  be  found  in  the  verdict  pronounced  by  those 
working  under  his  spiritual  guidance  for  the  common  cause 
of  religion  and  humanity ;  and  surely  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  instance  in  which  the  opinion  among  the  clergy  has 
been  more  unanimous  in  its  testimony  of  esteem  and  sorrow 
than  in  the  expressions  which,  during  the  past  week,  have 
welled  forth  from  the  mouths  of  those  competent  to  judge 
touching  the  character  of  Archbishop  Benson. 

Personally,  I  cannot  help  recalling  the  pleasurable  occasion 
on  which  I  conversed  with  him  at  Lambeth  Palace,  when  the 
good  Prelate  referred  in  the  kindliest  manner  to  the  influence 
of  philanthropic  efforts  in  knitting  all  men's  hearts  together, 
irrespective  of  creed. 

There  is  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  his  last  moments  ;  a  life  devoted  to  pious 
work,  and  put  to  pious  uses,  could  not  be  closed  in  more 
poetic  fashion  than  in  the  House  of  Prayer,  during  the  hour 
of  devotion.  Perhaps  such  an  experience  is  vouchsafed  to 
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the  world  to  teach  it  the  truth  that  religion,  or  religious 
devotion,  is  able  to  disarm  the  sting  of  death,  and  should 
reconcile  us  to  the  most  mysterious  of  all  dispensations. 

Let  us,  then,  learn  many  a  lesson  from  such  a  life  ;  let  us 
gain  greater  strength  from  reflections  upon  such  a  death. 
Let  us,  furthermore,  at  this  hour  raise  our  eyes  and  hearts  on 
high,  and  invoke  Heaven's  blessing  of  comfort  upon  the 
bereaved  widow  and  family,  praying  that  God  may  send  them 
help  from  His  sanctuary,  to  soothe  their  grief  and  assuage 
their  sorrow,  and  trusting  that  he  unto  whom  the  call  has 
come,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred," 
now  enjoys  the  reward  of  his  work  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
hath  shown  him,  in  the  goodly  land,  even  the  heavenly ! 


THE    TRUE    PREPARATION    FOR    THE 
FESTIVAL 

And  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  pleasant 
unto  the  Lord  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years."  — 
MALACHI  Hi.  4. 


ON  this  sacred  Sabbath,  termed  moreover  ^nan  me*  "  the 
Great  Sabbath,"  heralding  as  it  does  the  great  and  glorious 
Festival  fraught  with  such  mighty  recollections  for  our 
nation,  I  have  deemed  fit  to  take  this  verse  of  our  day's 
Haphtara  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  not  this  day  commissioned  to  iptroduce  to  your 
notice  any  special  appeal  on  behalf  of  some  worthy  under- 
taking ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of 
increased  poverty  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  increased 
material  support  in  this  great  city  ;  but  "  Sympathy  "  is 
nevertheless  the  thread  of  my  address,  the  application  of 
the  words  of  our  text. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  Passover  is 
at  hand  ;  it  is  needless  to  remind  any  assembly  of  our 
people  of  the  importance  and  mighty  influence  which 
attach  to  the  Passover  —  our  greatest  National  Festival  ; 
for  I  am  sure  that  in  every  truly  Jewish  household  due 
preparation  has  been  made  in  face  of  the  approach  of  this 
annual  celebration. 

You  have  doubtless  for  some  time  been  preparing  your 
very  habitations  themselves  :  objects  of  personal  and  house 
adornment  have  been  studiously  gathered  in,  and  equal 
consideration  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  various  articles 
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of  diet  which   distinguish   this   festival   from   all   the  other 
festivals. 

But  I  would  ask,  Does  there  remain  nothing  more  to 
be  done  by  you,  so  that  you  may  joy  with  serene  and 
undivided  joy  on  the  days  of  rejoicing  ?  Have  you  made  the 
fullest  preparation,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  you  that  your 
rejoicing  has  been  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  your  God  "  ? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  yourselves  that  these  physical  acts 
of  preparation  have  been  accompanied  by  moral  reflections, 
and  have  suggested  further  duties?  In  a  word,  have  you, 
who  have  the  means,  thought  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  of 
the  needy  widow  and  the  starving  orphan  ?  have  you  thought 
how  they  will  fare  in  the  hour  in  which  your  homes  will 
be  joyous  with  the  ring  of  freedom,  in  which  your  tables  will 
bend  beneath  unstinted  and  choice  viands,  in  which  your 
hearts  will  be  light  and  happy — because  you  are  placed 
above  want? 

Have  you  pondered  the  directions  of  the  Divine  Word 
which  preaches :  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God,"  not  only  "  thou  and  thy  son  and  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant "...  but  also  "  the 
stranger,  and  the  orphan,  and  the  widow,  who  are  among 
thee." 

Remembering,  as  Scripture  states,  that  you  were  slaves 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  you  were  yoked  to  oppres- 
sion dire,  and  servitude  cruel,  that  you  were  smitten  by 
tyrannical  taskmasters,  have  you  observed  to  do  these 
things,  namely,  to  think  with  sympathetic  hearts  and 
generous  spirits  of  those  who,  in  your  midst,  are 
enslaved  in  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  hard  times,  who 
are  yoked  to  the  oppression  entailed  by  pinching 
poverty  and  bitter  hunger,  who  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
tyrannical  taskmasters,  suffering  and  distress  ?  This 
is  the  sublime  lesson  taught  by  the  words  so  often 
repeated  in  God's  Holy  Book  in  connection  with  festive 
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commemoration,   "  And    thou    shalt    remember    that    thou 
thyself  wast  a  slave  in  Egypt." 

As  if  to  check  our  pride,  to  humble  our  boast,  to  temper 
our  exuberance,  as  if  to  appeal  to  our  emotions,  to  engage 
our  sympathies,  and  to  evoke  our  co-operation  on  behalf  of 
the  necessitous  portion  of  mankind,  we  are  bidden  to  call  to 
mind  our  own  origin  as  a  people,  the  troubles  we  ourselves 
had  to  endure  as  preliminary  to  the  state  of  our  national 
freedom.  As  though  God  spake  unto  the  Israelite  thus  : 
Why  shouldst  thou,  man  of  riches,  pride  thyself  upon  thy 
riches  ?  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  And  why  wouldst  thou  turn  thine  eyes  and  ears 
from  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth,  remembering  that,  as  a 
slave  in  Egypt,  thou  thyself  didst  send  up  unto  Heaven  a 
pitiful  cry  for  help? 

Have  you  then,  dear  congregants,  really  acted  up  to  the 
Divine  behest  in  the  preparation  you  have  made  for  the 
Festival  of  the  Passover  ?  Scripture  states  that  on  the  feast 
"no  man  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,"  empty- 
handed,  unaccompanied  by  the  merit  of  those  offerings 
which  his  gratitude  dictates,  and  which  his  position 
warrants,  "every  man  giving  as  he  is  able,  according 
to  the  blessings  with  which  the  Lord  has  blessed  him " 
(Deut.  xvi.  1 6,  17). 

And  if,  my  hearers,  you  have  not  yet  allowed  your  con- 
sideration for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  in  need  to  be 
mingled  in  your  thoughts  with  your  own  requirements  and 
those  of  your  household,  then  let  me  remind  you,  on  this 
great  Sabbath  of  the  year,  of  the  scriptural  exhortation  con- 
tained in  the  7th  and  loth  verses  of  the  I5th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy :  "  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man,  of  one 
of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy 
heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  indeed  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be 
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ill-willed  when  thou  givest  unto  him  :  because  it  is  for  this 
thing  that  the  Lord  thy  God  blesses  thee  in  all  thy  works, 
and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto." 

Different  views  may  be  held  on  the  question  of  sacrifice ; 
but  here  is  a  form  of  sacrifice  in  which  there  can  exist  no 
difference  of  opinion. 

This  is  the  noblest  sacrifice  we  can  offer  unto  Heaven, 
this  the  oblation  which  we  should  bring  in  honour  of  the 
Festival. 

This  is  "the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  which  is 
"  as  pleasant  to  the  Lord  as  those  in  the  days  of  old,  and  of 
former  years." 

Our  Temple  is  gone,  the  stately  city,  Jerusalem,  is  no 
more  our  own,  and  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  do  there 
ascend  the  flames  kindling  the  sacrifices  of  herds  and  flocks, 
as  a  sweet  savour  to  Heaven  ;  but  yet  sacrifices  may  be 
brought  by  the  Israelite  of  to-day ;  the  offerings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  which  they  bring  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  land  is  as  accept- 
able as,  may  perhaps  even  be  more  acceptable  than,  the 
offerings  brought  on  the  altar  in  the  days  of  old,  in  former 
years. 

Of  a  truth,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel,  have  crumbled  to  dust,  but  there  is  a  temple  which 
each  man,  as  a  Solomon  in  his  wisdom,  may  rear  nowadays 
in  those  acts  of  self-denial  and  practical  virtue  which  he 
exercises  during  his  life  upon  earth. 

Altars,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  do  no  longer  exist  in  Israel, 
nor  do  the  sacrifices  of  flesh ;  but  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  erection  of  the  former  or  the  bringing  of  the  latter, 
this  may  exist  at  the  present  hour  in  a  form  which,  if 
anything,  is  truer,  more  direct,  and  more  serviceable  to 
mankind. 

Do  you,  then,  each  of  you,  brethren,  be  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  live,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  your  fellow- 
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man  :  and  let  this  spirit  help  to  found  an  altar,  to  erect  a 
temple  round  each  of  you,  to  which  it  may  be  your  pride 
and  privilege,  equally  as  in  former  days,  to  bring  those 
sacrifices  which  are  the  goodliest  and  most  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven. 

Surely  each  one  of  you  is  acquainted  with  one  or  more 
cases  of  poverty  which  would  call  for  timely  help  ;  surely 
each  one  of  you  is  interested  in  some  destitute  family 
across  whose  hearth  you  would  wish  to  throw  some 
brighter  ray  during  the  coming  festive  season  of  the  year. 
But  should  there  be  among  you  any  unacquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  distress  such  as  is,  alas  !  but  too  familiar  to 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  visiting  the  poor,  should  you 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  you  can  apply 
the  charity  which  you  would  wish  to  bestow,  then  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  there  exists  in 
our  midst  several  agencies  for  charitable  relief  through 
whose  channels  you  may  easily  reach  the  deserving  poor  ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  your  minister  would  at  all  times  deem 
it  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  privilege,  to  act  as  your  almoner 
in  the  instance  of  those  special  cases  which  call  for  private 
interest  and  assistance. 

"  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes,"  continues  the  prophet  Malachi 
in  the  name  of  God,  bring  ye  them  "  to  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  food  in  Mine  house"  (iii.  10). 

And  which  is  the  storehouse  whither  the  tithes  are  to  be 
brought,  that  may  in  all  truth  be  called  My  house,  the  house 
of  God  ?  ^nmjD  Dipo  m  w  ^  wan  -wt*  n^n  m  'K  Is  it  not 
the  habitation  of  the  poor  and  dejected  ?  is  it  not  the  hut  of 
the  outcast  and  deserted  ?  "  For  thus  saith  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  Eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy : 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  and  yet  with  him  that 
is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  " 
(Isa.  Ivii.  15). 
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The  dwelling  of  the  poor — this  may  truly  be  called  God's 
house,  the  place  whither  we  should  bring  the  tithes  of  our 
substance,  where  we  may  store  a  portion  of  our  possessions, 
to  the  blessing,  not  only  of  those  who  take,  but  also  of  those 
that  give.  For,  in  continuation  of  our  text,  "  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  Surely  I  will  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it  "  (iii.  10). 

And  this  is  the  reward  dealt  out  by  Heaven  to  those  who 
fear  Him,  to  those  who  consider  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the 
land,  yea,  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  to  those 
who  make  some  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their  needy  brother 
or  sister  ;  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  offer  thus  are  "  as 
pleasant  to  the  Lord  as  those  offered  in  the  days  of  old, 
as  in  former  years."  This  is  the  reward  promised  to  those 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  exclaim  :  "  I  will  not  give 
sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids,  until  I  find 
out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  an  habitation  for  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob  " — meaning,  I  will  not  seek  my  rest  until  I  perform 
some  kindly  act  and  accomplish  some  goodly  purpose, 
worthy  the  name  of  a  child  of  God,  worthy  the  mission 
of  a  brother  or  sister  of  humanity. 

May  there  be  many  such  in  the  midst  of  our  people, 
may  they  increase  day  by  day  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
at  large  ! 

My  young  friends,  although  the  season  of  Bar-mitzvah 
is  a  season  of  joy,  it  should  also  be  made  one  of  solemn 
meditation  and  reflection. 

The  words  of  our  text  can  afford  you  instruction  well 
suited  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  day,  and,  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  this  Sabbath  may  appeal  to  you  in  a 
special  sense  as  'pnan  T\yv  "  the  Great  Sabbath." 

Our  text  refers  to  sacrifice,  and  there  is  a  form  of  sacrifice 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  offer  this  day,  one  which  will 
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be  as  acceptable  to  the  Lord  as  the  sacrifices  offered  by  your 
forefathers  in  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  old. 

It  is  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  which  you  should  offer 
unto  Heaven  at  this  solemn  season  of  your  life,  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  tender  mercies  and  loving-kindness 
which  He  has  dealt  out  to  you  from  the  hour  of  your  birth 
unto  the  present  day. 

If  you  would  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  the  thousand 
dangers  which  threaten  the  life  of  the  individual  during 
that  tender  period  of  existence,  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
raise  your  eyes  in  gratitude  unto  Heaven,  and  offer  up  a 
fervent  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  your  Creator  and 
Preserver. 

But  there  are  sacrifices  of  greater  difficulty  which  you  will 
be  expected  to  make  during  the  more  active  and  important 
years  of  youth  and  manhood,  which  we  trust  it  may  be  your 
lot  to  attain.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  unworthy  habits  and  vain 
desires,  of  vicious  principles  and  unholy'passions. 

When  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  conflict  between 
duty  and  desire,  sacrifice  the  object  of  your  desire  rather  than 
forsake  the  post  of  duty. 

When  wealth,  social  position,  and  honours  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  sacrificing  your  religion,  stand  firm  in  the  Faith 
in  which  you  have  been  born  and  reared,  and  rather  sacrifice 
the  world's  glittering  possessions  than  be  faithless  to  the 
Religion  of  your  fathers. 

Treasure  up  the  exhortation  of  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  as  contained  in  this  day's 
Haphtara :  "  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  My  servant, 
which  I  commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with 
the  statutes  and  judgments"  (iv.  4). 

And  if,  my  young  friends,  you  will  follow  the  advice  given 
to  you  in  all  earnestness  this  day,  you  will  not  alone  render 
yourselves  happy,  but  you  will  also  cause  happiness  to  your 
parents,  for  whose  love  and  concern  you  can  never  prove 
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yourselves  sufficiently  grateful ;  you  will  do  credit  to  the 
brotherhood  of  Israel  into  which  we  this  day  admit  you  as 
responsible  members,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Lord  God  will  bless  you  with  His  choicest  blessings,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  So  may  it  be!  Amen. 


"THE  SEASON  OF  OUR  FREEDOM" 

(7^<?  Bays-water  Synagogue,  Passover,   1898) 

"  THE  Season  of  our  Freedom  ! "     Our  birthday  as  a  nation  ! 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  suggested  by  these  ex- 
pressions ! 

We  think  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia ; 
of  the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  the  Jew  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
our  mind  does  not  halt  there,  but  is  carried  along,  in 
rapid  succession,  to  modern  times,  aye,  to  the  very  days 
in  which  we  are  living ;  and  when  the  word  "  freedom " 
is  uttered  we  stand  amazed,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the 
Germany,  the  Russia,  and  even  the  France  of  to-day,  and 
ask  ourselves,  "  What,  is  it  all  a  dream  ?  " 

Nay,  dear  friends,  it  is  no  dream,  it  is  a  dread  reality ; 
it  is  a  grim  fact  that  what  the  Jew  has  been  striving 
after  these  thousands  of  years,  at  one  time  by  patient 
endurance,  at  another  time  by  more  active  and  vigorous 
methods,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  for 
himself  and  to  call  his  own,  without  the  fear  of  again 
losing  it 

And  even  in  those  lands  in  which  the  Jew  feels  secure, 
and  more  at  his  ease,  the  word  "  freedom  "  or  "  liberty " 
has  but  a  relative  meaning.  Once  suffer  the  flood-gates  of 
prejudice  and  unreasoning  hate  to  be  opened,  and  who 
can  tell  how  long  the  Jew  will  remain  safe ! 

It  is  this  very  circumstance,   dear  congregants,  the  fact 
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to  which  we  give  expression  during  this  Festival,  namely, 
that  in  every  generation  men  have  risen  up  to  deal  a 
blow  at  our  interests  and  progress  in  the  world,  and  yet 
that  God  has  delivered  us  from  their  hands — it  is  this 
consideration  that  fills  us,  on  this  sacred  Festival,  with 
hope  and  not  with  fear,  with  joy  and  not  with  sadness, 
with  the  noble  determination  to  succeed,  not  with  despair 
or  despondency. 

How,  then  ?  Are  we  able  to  stem  the  current  of  events, 
to  make  our  own  history,  and  to  influence  our  fortunes  in 
the  world  ?  Are  we  able  to  strengthen  our  position  and 
improve  our  prospects,  and  obtain  that  security  in  the 
land  in  which  we  live,  that  security  which  we  are  desirous 
of  obtaining,  so  that  the  terms  "  liberty "  and  "  freedom  " 
be  no  longer  vain  and  empty  expressions  as  far  as 
concerns  us  Jews,  expressions  sounding  great  things, 
yet  signifying  very  little? 

Indeed,  dear  friends,  we  are  able  gradually  to  achieve 
that  result.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  it  can  never  be  done 
by  a  sacrifice  of  principles  ;  it  will  never  be  brought  about 
by  a  surrender  of  those  possessions  which  are  ours,  as  a 
direct  result  of  our  redemption  from  the  thraldom  of 
Egypt.  Once  born  as  Jews,  we  shall  never  become  more 
English,  or  more  German,  or  more  French,  in  proportion 
as  we  become  less  Jews.  Our  allegiance  to  our  Religion 
is  one  thing,  our  allegiance  to  the  State  is  another.  Our 
devotion  to  the  land  of  our  birth  or  adoption  can  only  be 
rendered  the  deeper,  the  more  intense  and  sincere  is  the 
devotion  we  feel  towards  the  Religion  which  we  profess. 

Experientia  docet — "  Experience  is  the  best  instructor  in 
these  matters."  Our  Sages  observe :  "  It  was  owing  to  a 
fourfold  merit  that  our  forefathers  were  redeemed  from 
the  slavery  of  Egypt :  they  changed  not  their  name,  they 
changed  not  their  language,  they  changed  not  their  faith, 
nor  did  they  change  their  outward  garb." 
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If  we  would  answer  the  question  of  such  import  to  the 
Jew  at  all  times,  "  How  can  we  best  gain  a  firm  footing 
in  the  world,  and  secure  for  the  Jew  greater  liberty  and 
freedom  ? "  the  only  safe  answer  that  can  be  given  is  this 
(a  negative  one,  it  is  true)  :  We  shall  not  gain  the  ends 
we  have  in  view  by  changing  those  essential  characteristics 
of  our  race  which  distinguish  us  as  Jews  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  by  abandoning  the  Religion  which  has  all  along 
in  the  course  of  history  proved  "our  life  and  length  of 
days,"  by  deserting  the  standard  under  which  we  found 
shelter  and  safety,  whilst  all  around  resounded  the  din  of 
narrow  prejudice  and  race  hatred. 

It  is  only  by  living  the  higher  life  as  men,  by  living 
the  higher  life  as  Jews,  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  for 
the  Judaism  so  dear  to  us  that  respect  and  stability 
with  which  are  indissolubly  bound  up  the  very  vitality 
and  preservation  of  the  Jewish  name. 

Our  ancestors  in  Egypt  merited  redemption — we  are 
told — by  reason  of  the  fact  DDK>  nx  UB>  xhv  "  that  they 
changed  not,  but  were  true  to  their  name." 

If  we  at  the  present'  day  would  merit  redemption  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  we,  as  Jews,  still  suffer,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  we  "change  not  our  name." 

Surely,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  do  not  mean 
you  to  take  this  expression  in  its  literal  sense.  But  there 
is  a  name  dearer  to  the  Jew  than  the  appellation  by 
which  any  individual  member  of  his  race  is  known  :  it  is 
the  historic  name,  it  is  the  name  which,  in  society,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  family  name  ;  it  is  the  name  which  stands 
for  all  that  is  best  and  worthiest  and  exemplary  in  the  annals 
of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  day  that  it  was  destined  to 
become  a  nation. 

What  scion  of  a  noble  house  could  look  without  concern 
and  anger  upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  family  which  had  been 
besmirched  by  the  action  of  some  unworthy  member  of  it  ? 
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How  grave  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  individual 
himself  who,  by  his  misdeeds,  has  changed  the  name  or 
reputation  which  during  past  centuries  had  been  established 
and  honourably  maintained  by  his  ancestors  of  old  ! 

In  like  manner,  let  each  Jew  and  Jewess  reflect  how 
weighty  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  each 
in  maintaining  the  goodly  name  with  which  "  Jew  "  should 
ever  be  synonymous. 

See  to  it,  dear  friends,  that  the  name  "  Jew  "  stands  for 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  not  for  double  dealing  and 
doubtful  methods  ;  shun  the  crooked  way,  and  walk  in 
the  straight  path,  in  all  that  you  say  and  do.  Remember 
that  wealth  does  not  constitute  happiness  ;  and  that  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  it,  no  principle  of  morality  or  religion 
dare  be  subordinated  or  sacrificed.  Let  us  be  true  to  our 
name,  and  not  change  the  one  we  have  earned,  "  of  having 
hearts  full  of  sympathy  with  those  who  are  in  need  "  ;  be 
it  our  noblest  pride  and  pleasure  to  recognise  the  duties 
we  owe  our  fellow-men,  that  large  unfortunate  section  of 
humanity,  the  members  of  which  are  ever  groaning  under 
the  most  grievous  ills  of  existence,  bereft  of  all  the  comforts, 
aye,  of  the  bare  necessaries,  without  which  life  is  scarce 
worth  the  living. 

Realise  that  the  historic  name  "Jew"  connotes  progress 
and  survival ;  realise  that  our  forefathers  laid  down  their 
very  lives  to  honour  the  name  of  Jew  and  Judaism's  God, 
to  exemplify  to  the  world  that,  though  the  individual 
Jew  may  be  trampled  underfoot,  the  teachings  bound  up 
with  that  name  will  live  on  and  survive. 

If  we  lay  such  thoughts  to  our  heart,  we  shall  indeed 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  mission  among  the  nations, 
for  we  shall  be  going  the  right  way  towards  sanctifying 
that  Name  which  is  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  man's  acts 
upon  earth — the  Name  of  the  Lord,  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer. 
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Our  ancestors  in  Egypt  were  deemed  worthy  of  deliver- 
ance, by  reason  of  the  merit  nm  nN  13E>  K7B>  "  that  they 
did  not  change  their  Faith,"  but  remained  true  to  the 
teachings  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  other  worthies 
who  had  preceded  them. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  dear  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  abandonment  of  our  distinctive  religious  principles  will 
not  be  able  to  procure  for  us  Jews  social  equality  in  the 
countries  in  which  we  dwell.  Witness  the  experience  of 
our  brethren  in  those  lands  in  which  the  Jew  has  basely 
pandered  to  society  by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  his  time- 
honoured  religion  ! 

The  time-serving  policy  of  those  Jews  who  favoured 
Hellenistic  customs  did  not  prevent  Antiochus  from  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  the  general  community  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  German  and  French 
brethren  of  the  present  day  do  certainly  not  improve  their 
social  status  and  security  as  a  community  in  their  respective 
countries. 

The  innate  vital  force  of  our  Religion  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  thing  that  preserved  us,  amid  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  our  people  passed  in  the  course  of  its 
history  ;  the  tenacity  with  which  we  clung  to  our  Faith 
gave  us  additional  and  ever-increasing  strength  to  battle 
with  overwhelming  odds  directed  towards  our  destruction  ; 
and  dare  we  now  relinquish  our  hold  upon  that  talisman 
which  saved  us  amid  our  national  dangers  ;  dare  we  prove 
faithless  to  the  lessons  which  our  Religion  inculcates,  to 
the  duties  which  it  demands  of  us  ? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment  thinking  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  are  most 
punctilious  in  the  exercise  of  every  ritual  or  ceremonial 
detail,  but  who,  alas!  may  be  lacking  in  moral  fibre  and 
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probity  of  action.  Such  men  are  no  honour  to  us,  nor 
do  they  reflect  honour  upon  our  Religion. 

I  am  not  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  of  our 
brethren  who,  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
their  surroundings,  divest  themselves  of  almost  every  trace 
that  is  Jewish,  throw  off  every  observance  and  distinctive 
feature  of  their  Religion,  and  exclude  their  very  children 
from  the  support  and  comfort  which  an  intelligent  and 
reasonable  appreciation  of  Judaism  can  afford  them. 

Such  characters  do  us  no  honour,  nor  do  they  reflect 
honour  upon  our  Religion. 

The  leaders  of  the  community — lay  and  clerical — are 
helping  to  build  up  or  maintain  our  fair  name,  and  it 
happens  now  and  again  in  our  history  that  the  few  are 
doing  their  best  to  drag  it  down. 

We  are  exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  straining 
every  nerve  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  repeal  of 
the  various  Acts  and  disabilities  under  which  we,  as  Jews, 
and  because  we  were  Jews,  once  laboured.  It  happens, 
now  and  again,  that  some  few  born  Jews  are  exhibiting 
themselves  before  the  world  as  devoid  of  conscience  and 
religion,  neutralising  the  honourable  attempt  on  our  part 
to  show  that  the  confidence  once  reposed  in  us  was  not 
misplaced,  and  that  we  deserve  the  privileges  and  con- 
cessions granted  us. 

I  say  that,  in  spite  of  what  we  may  label  ourselves,  we 
do  change  our  Religion,  we  do  apostatise  from  our  Faith, 
if  we  change  the  impression  which  our  Religion  (a 
Religion  of  truthfulness  and  honour)  should  make  upon 
the  outer  world,  if  we,  as  a  people,  gain  a  reputation 
for  aught  but  what  is  upright  and  manly,  noble  and  ideal. 

Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves,  dear  brethren ;  we  have 
our  faults  and  shortcomings,  individual  and  national : 
there  are  abuses  to  be  remedied,  failings  to  be  improved, 
duties  to  be  pointed  out,  moral  leaven  to  be  cleared 
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from    the     dwelling     of    the    Jew,   as    well    as    from    the 
dwellings   of  the   Gentile. 

Let  us  unite  our  efforts,  Jews  of  this  country,  Jews 
the  world  over,  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  evils  which  still  press  upon  humanity  ;  to 
rid  the  world  of  those  dark  traces  of  moral  servitude  to 
which  it  is  still  chained,  and  to  redeem  it  strenuously 
from  the  slavery  of  unworthy  ambition  and  ignoble 
desires.  Let  us  Jews,  especially,  not  barter  away  the 
honour  of  our  name  and  the  honour  of  our  Religion  for 
the  mocking  temptations  of  the  world  ;  and  then  we  shall 
hope  to  celebrate  in  the  days  to  come  the  true  Passover 
of  our  Redemption  ;  for  the  Jew  will  stand  forth  to  the 
world,  bettered  by  his  experiences,  type  of  what  is  good 
and  holy,  lofty  in  spirit,  pure  in  soul,  a  creature  of 
Freedom — the  blessed  gift  of  Heaven,  without  which 
men  and  women  are  no  living  things,  without  which  the 
world  itself  is  but  a  dreary  wilderness.  -Oh,  hasten  Thou, 
Lord,  this  era  of  universal  happiness,  speedily  in  our  days ! 
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(The  BaysTvatcr  Synagogue,  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  1892) 

"  A  solemn  yet  a  joyful  thing  is  Life, 
Which,  being  full  of  duties, 
Is  for  this — of  gladness  full : 
Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work, 
Let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness." 

LIFE,  we  are  told,  is  both  solemn  and  joyful :  a  great  part 
of  its  joyousness  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  its  solemnity ; 
and  were  it  not  for  its  bitterness,  life  would  not  be  half 
so  sweet. 

But  the  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  life  are  to  be  found 
in  its  duties,  of  which  it  is  full.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  has  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the  time  allotted  upon 
earth ;  some  work  is  delegated  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us  in  the  administration  of  the  world — if  it  be  only  the 
formation  of  our  own  character.  We  may  not  always  be 
able  to  discharge  successfully  our  duties,  or  to  profit  by 
Life's  teachings,  and  we  may  be  called  upon  to  leave  life 
without  our  having  accomplished  the  purpose  of  our  being; 
but  to  him  who  has  rightly  interpreted  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  existence,  .the  consciousness  of  finding  that  right 
work,  and  of  having  learnt  life's  lessons,  is  in  truth  a 
blessedness. 

Where,  then,  is  our  guide  amid  the  bewilderment  of  life, 
to  help  us  to  understand  correctly  how  we  may  teach,  and 
train,  and  elevate  our  nature,  and  strengthen  our  character 
in  all  that  is  good  and  holy  ? 
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On  this  sacred  Festival — commemorating,  as  it  does,  the 
Giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai — we  would  doubtless 
think  of  the  Revealed  Word  of  God  as  our  only  guide  in 
life.  But  there  are  other  sources  of  instruction  from  which 
we  may  draw  some  of  the  most  salutary  lessons  for  our 
conduct  in  life;  and  the  greatest  German  poet  points  to 
these  when  he  sings  : 

"  Suchst  du  das  Hochste,  das  Grosste, 
Die  Pflan/e  kann  es  dich  lehren, 
Was  sie  willenlos  ist,  sei  du  es  wollend,  das  ist's." 

It  is  the  products  of  nature  which  can  teach  us  some 
of  the  best  truths  as  to  our  failings  and  our  duties ;  but 
while  the  blossom  and  the  flower  obey  certain  laws  of 
God  unconsciously ',  the  higher  nature  of  man  should  teach 
him  to  obey  Heaven's  laws  with  the  fullest  will  and 
pleasure,  conscious  of  their  eternal .  worth  for  the  good  of 
the  individual,  for  the  advancement  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  which  first  invested  the  sacred 
Festival  of  "  Shevuoth "  with  so  much  sweetness  and  joy, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  bright  hues  and  fragrant  per- 
fume of  the  silent  children  of  the  sod,  to  render  the  house 
of  prayer  a  very  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  (as  in  the 
days  of  Adam)  the  voice  of  God  may  be  heard  speaking  to 
every  one  of  us,  and  in  which  each  blossom  and  flower  has 
not  only  its  fragrance  and  colour,  but  brings  also  its  message 
and  mission  to  the  thoughtful  children  of  man.  There  is 
only  one  great  regret  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
our  synagogues  generally  are  decked  at  this  joyous  season 
of  the  year ;  and  maybe  my  allusion  to  the  circumstance 
may  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  matter,  at  least 
as  regards  this  synagogue.  That  which  should  be  con- 
sidered a  high  and  noble  privilege  on  the  part  of  the 
worshippers,  a  meet  task  for  the  fair  hands  of  the  mothers 
and  maidens  of  Israel — to  carry  out  the  aspiration  irmNl  »ta  m 
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"  This  is  the  house  of  my  God  and  I  will  beautify  it " — 
a  most  sublime,  nay,  a  religious  practice,  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  contracting  florist,  and  the  noble  sentiments  which  it 
is  the  object  of  such  pleasing  sights  to  awaken  within  our 
hearts  are  obscured  by  our  thoughts  of  admiration  for  the 
skilful  combinations  of  the  florist's  art.  It  is  a  subject  for 
regret  that,  in  this  respect,  we  are  far  behind  our  Christian 
brethren,  who  are  fully  impressed  with  the  privilege  of 
attending  to  the  floral  decorations  of  their  churches  at  the 
several  festive  seasons  of  the  year.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  we  may  have  on  the  question  of  Ritual,  or  on 
other  questions  of  synagogue  management,  surely  in  this 
point  we  must  all  agree:  that  the  observance  of  some  of 
our  religious  customs  would  derive  greater  force  and  life 
if  we  had  more  willing  hearts  and  busy  hands  among  us, 
to  take  that  deep  personal  interest  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties  as  the  Jew  should  deem  it  a  veritable  pride  to 
carry  into  practice. 

It  would  be  impossible,  brethren,  within  the  narrow  limits 
at  our  disposal,  to  point  out  to  you  the  message  conveyed 
by  each  and  every  specimen  contained  in  the  field  of  the 
botanist ;  but  we  may  derive  some  useful  instruction,  if  we 
cull  here  a  flower  and  there  a  blossom,  and  if,  listening  to 
the  language  they  utter,  we  dwell  briefly  upon  the  precious 
lessons  which  they  silently  afford. 

Speaking  of  garden,  and  field,  and  flower,  one  cannot  help 
looking  at  Life  itself  as  one  continued  term  of  cultivation, 
wherein  the  workers  of  life's  soil  have  to  labour  with  the 
utmost  care  and  diligence.  None  too  soon  can  this  cautious 
training  begin.  Look  at  that  primrose,  so  named  because  it 
is  Spring's  prime  or  first  rose :  it  wears  not  those  "  tints 
which  the  deep-dyed  flowers  of  summer  wear,"  but  it  is  plain 
and  pale,  and  often  dies  of  cold  before  it  has  time  to  burst 
into  blossom.  How  carefully  and  judiciously  should  we 
guard  and  protect  life's  spring-flower — the  season  of  youth  1 
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The  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  are  undergoing  their  growth, 
and  are  not  yet  formed  ;  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  mode 
of  training  in  this  early  season  of  existence,  as  to  whether 
that  mind,  that  soul,  shall  die  of  moral  cold,  or  whether  it 
shall  burst  into  the  full  blossom  of  useful  and  righteous 
actions,  and  be  the  means  of  affording  pleasant  gratification 
to  itself  and  pleasurable  joys  unto  others. 

But  there  are  endless  temptations  to  be  overcome,  barriers 
and  obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  Moral  courage  and  a  fixed 
purpose  for  good  are  able  to  surmount  every  difficulty. 
Amid  the  weariness  of  our  efforts,  when  each  successive  trial 
fails,  when  naught  but  despair  would  seem  to  be  left  us,  let 
the  iris,  whose  colours  reflect  "  heaven's  aerial  bow,"  whisper 
hope  into  our  troubled  breasts,  and  teach  us  (as  the  rainbow 
taught  the  patriarch  of  old)  a  lesson  of  calm  and  peaceful 
security.  "The  tints  of  hope  are  everywhere,  so  that  man 
may  shun  the  danger  of  despair  "  :  even  a  flower  may  cheer 
and  refresh  us  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  when  it  points  to  a 
source  of  hope  and  comfort  which  sends  down  its  gladdening 
rays  from  the  skies. 

See  the  humble  daisy,  said  to  be  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  sun,  the  "  eye  "  of  "  day  "  ;  see  this  ever- 
present  flower  of  all  seasons  spread  in  liberal  profusion,  and, 
though  trodden  underfoot  or  cut  down  by  the  mower  by 
thousands,  yet  ever  rising  in  equal  or  greater  profusion. 
Does  it  not  whisper  unto  mortals :  Take  heart,  thou  child  of 
earth  ;  recognise  the  varied  store  of  Heaven's  bounties  :  though 
thou  shouldest  fail,  and  fail  again,  in  life's  great  aim,  yet 
suffer  not  thy  failure  to  be  thy  fall.  Raise  thine  eyes  unto 
the  sky,  and  meet  the  eye  of  Heaven,  which  looketh  down 
upon  the  earth  in  goodness  and  mercy! 

Let  no  man  be  discouraged,  by  reason  of  the  lowliness  of 
his  birth,  to  aspire  unto  great  things.  "  The  only  true 
nobility  is  innate  worth  ;  there  is  no  bar  to  fame  "  ;  and  if 
we  steadily  improve  the  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  employ 
our  opportunities,  fulfilling  our  mission  in  the  world  by  a 
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life  of  usefulness  and  goodness,  we  may  stand  as  high  as 
those  of  noblest  birth  and  proudest  descent.  This  is  the 
truth  which  the  hyacinth  proclaims :  it  tells  what  training 
and  perseverance  can  accomplish ;  for,  "  sprung  from  a 
humble  stock,  by  culture  nourished,"  it  soon  swells  into 
bright  and  beautiful  colours  rich  in  fragrance — the  delight 
and  joy  of  mankind. 

Life  now  being  considered  a  term  of  cultivation,  it  behoves 
us  to  understand  aright  some  of  the  qualities  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  cultivate  within  ourselves. 

There  is  a  flower  which  heralds  the  spring  called  the 
snowdrop  : 

"With  drooping  head  and  timid  eye, 
Averted  from  the  passer  by, 
It  wooes  no  love,  it  seeks  no  praise, 
Like  the  rich  flowers  of  sunnier  days." 

It  reminds  us  of  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  infant  soul, 
of  the  childlike  mind,  at  a  time  when  "  the  bright  day  had 
brought  no  night  to  chill  and  wither"  our  moral  sense:  it 
recalls  the  few  sweet  moments  of  existence  when  all  was  pure 
and  spotless  as  the  snow,  and  when  modesty  and  humility — 
symbols  of  the  retiring  violet,  or  the  sweet  lily  of  the  valley 
— were  the  chief  adornments  of  our  being. 

Ah,  dear  friends,  how  often  is  the  world  reminded  by  bitter 
experience  that  we  wander  "from  flower  to  flower,  like 
vagrant  butterflies,  in  search  of  happiness  and  pleasure, 
visiting  ever)'  spot,  but  never  seeking  it  at  home  "  !  The  love 
of  home  and  devoted  affection — the  message  of  the  geranium 
and  the  honeysuckle — will  serve  the  right-minded  as  sources 
of  amusement  and  pleasure  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere. 
M  Let  us  not  sigh  "  (they  speak)  "  for  gay  and  distant  things, 
for  gaudy  flowers  and  outward  show,  for  such  fly  away  as  on 
the  wings  of  the  swallow ;  while  ever  and  anon,  in  the  poorest 
cottage  where  innocence  dwells,  there  springs  the  flower  of 
pure  domestic  love," 
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And  if  parents  would  but  attend  to  this  all-important  point 
in  the  early  training  of  their  children  ;  if  the  home  were  made 
a  motive  power  for  attracting,  not  for  repelling  the  young ;  if 
sources  of  rational  amusement  were  provided  for  them  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  education,  how  many  parents  would 
be  saved  the  sorrow  of  bewailing  companionships  hastily  and 
carelessly  formed  by  their  children,  of  regretting  the  dangers 
and  ruin  into  which  outdoor  pleasures  have  plunged  their 
offspring ! 

It  is  in  the  home  that  love  and  reverence  for  a  parent's 
teaching  must  be  begotten  ;  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  duties 
of  religion  must  be  practised  by  parents,  if  they  would  wish 
their  children  to  continue  those  duties  when  away  from  them 
— after  them.  It  is  only  when  parents  have  laboured  with 
might  and  main  to  instil  the  loftiest  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  children,  while  they  are 
yet  under  their  roof  and  upon  their  very  hearth,  that  they 
can  justly  charge  them  with  the  command  (and  expect  that 
command  to  be  faithfully  carried  out),  "  Forget-me-not  in  the 
days  of  your  future  career ! " 

Cultivation  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  will  result  in  that  contented  disposition  which 
will  bring  its  own  blessing  :  it  will  crown  our  existence  with 
a  garland  of  hearfs-ease>  with  a  store  of  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  mind. 

But  the  flower-garden  supplies  us  not  with  examples  alone, 
but  also  with  warnings.  If  man  would  but  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  tulip !  when  its  bloom  is 
gone,  it  leaves  us  no  perfume.  Does  not  this  circumstance 
teach  us  that  our  estimate  of  worth  should  not  depend  on 
beauty  or  grace,  on  rank  and  wealth,  but  on  the  beauty 
of  man's  actions  in  life,  on  wealth  in  deeds  of  goodness  ? 
Oh,  if  man  would  but  remember  that  that  form  of  beauty  is 
vain  which  has  not  "  some  lasting  charm,  some  loveliness  of 
mind,  some  perfume  of  the  soul,  which  will  live  on  when 
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grace  of  form  and  beauty  are  gone"  !  If  we  would  but  realise 
that  such  external  possessions  "  may  move  our  admiration 
for  a  day,  may  please  our  fancy,  but  they  will  never  gain  our 
love  " !  No,  "  Better  is  a  good  name  than  perfumed  oint- 
ment." It  is  the  decree  of  nature  that  "  the  fairest  form 
must  fade ;  but  there  is  a  worthiness  which  will  survive, 
though  beauty  fade."  This  is  the  message  of  the  rose: — 

"  As  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled  : 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

This  is  the  message  delivered  to  us  to-day,  on  which  we  are 
surrounded  by  these  emblems  of  God's  goodness  and  grace, 
surrounded  by  these  indications  of  God's  loving  care — His 
care  to  provide  not  alone  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries,  but 
also  for  the  cheerfulness  and  contentedness  of  His  creatures. 

This — the  durability  of  true  worth  amid  the  decay  of  the 
material  form — is  the  grand  message  preached  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  preached  by  every  plant  and  every  blossom,  preached 
as  the  chief  lesson  of  this  joyous  Festival : — 

"  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  Word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 
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AFTER  darkness  cometh  light,  after  the  storm  the  calm. 
The  darkness  which,  during  the  serious  days  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar,  had  enveloped  many  a  soul  has  been  penetrated  by 
the  light  of  satisfaction  ;  the  storm,  the  inner  conflicts  which, 
during  the  penitential  season,  raged  within  the  heart  of  many 
of  us,  has  subsided,  and  given  way  to  a  peaceful  calm.  We 
are  breathing  a  lighter  atmosphere,  for  joy  and  gladness 
have  changed  places  with  sorrow  and  sighing,  and  the  bright 
Festival  has  followed  close  upon  the  austere  and  solemn  Fast. 

And  does  not  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  suggest  happiness 
and  joy  ?  See  the  palm  and  the  citron,  the  myrtle  and  the 
willow ;  see  the  booths  with  their  branches,  all  indicating 
rural  simplicity  and  natural  beauty,  even  innocent  naturalness, 
which  is  the  purest  and  truest  happiness  ! 

There  is  a  peculiar  blending  of  the  grave  and  gay  in 
Judaism — light  and  shade  alternate  so  suddenly  and  regularly 
in  our  ceremonies — exuberance  is  often  checked  by  timely 
reminders,  and  the  all-solemn  is  tempered  by  the  lighter  vein 
which  runs  through  the  Jewish  spirit  in  spite  of  its  depression. 

Let  us  Jews  be  thankful  for  this  national  endowment — it 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  preserving  our  individuality,  our 
very  vitality  as  a  people.  "  There  is  a  time  to  weep  and  a 
time  to  laugh,"  says  the  enigmatic  writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  the 
smaller  book  of  the  Bible  which  is  ever  identified  with  this 
festival  and  forms  a  part  of  its  Service.  Aye,  indeed,  dear 
friends,  even  in  our  service  we  are  bidden  to  be  joyous.  The 
Psalmist  exhorts,  nriDCO  'n  nx  my,  "  Serve  the  Lord  in  cheer- 
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fulness,"  not  in  a  sullen,  sour,  and  ascetic  manner.  This  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words.  But  there  is  a  secondary 
signification  :  "  Serve  God  even  in  your  pleasures  and  joys, 
in  your  cheer  and  enjoyments."  Sanctify  these,  purify  them, 
ennoble  them,  raise  them  to  the  standard  of  a  service  which 
has  the  effect  of  leading  to  God  rather  than  away  from  Him. 
Recognise  the  moral  force  in  the  pleasures  of  life,  develop  it, 
and  let  it  serve  its  useful,  aye,  necessary,  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  human  existence.  In  the  words  of  the  Preacher 
again  :  "  To  the  man  who  is  good  before  Him,  God  giveth 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  also  gladness  .  .  .  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  season  for  all  things,  and  a  time  for  every  pursuit 
under  the  heaven  "  ! 

I  have  been  led  into  this  strain  by  the  question  which,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  practically,  as  well  as  literally,  addressed  to 
the  general  clergy  of  the  metropolis  by  a  well-known  writer  in 
connection  with  the  remarkable  production  of  a  remarkable 
work  upon  the  London  stage.  The  question  put  was  as 
follows  :  "  Is  the  theatre  a  moral  force?  Does  it  contribute 
anything  towards  the  food  that  makes  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  race  ?  Is  its  influence  mainly  for  good,  and  is  it,  therefore, 
an  agency  with  which  society  in  general,  and  the  Church  in 
particular,  must  inevitably  count  ?  "  .  .  . 

What  sane  person, — except  those  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
prejudices,  unacquainted  with  the  experiences  of  life  as  they 
present  themselves  to  such  as  have  lived  the  life,  and  not 
dreamed  it  away — what  human  being  can  honestly  deny  that 
the  theatre  may  be  made  a  moral  force,  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  people,  and  exerting 
an  unbounded  influence  for  good  upon  society  in  general  ? 
Indeed,  I  personally  agree  with  the  utterance  that  "the  value 
of  the  drama  as  a  force  in  life  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
measure  of  its  ability  to  combine  with  amusement  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  great  issues  of  life,  its  great  passions,  its 
great  sins,  its  great  sorrows,  its  great  self-sacrifices,  its  great 
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atonements."  And  if  such  themes  can  be  adequately  presented 
to  an  audience  with  all  the  power  of  living  agents,  real 
personages,  and  moving  objects,  I  will  be  bold  to  assert  how 
much  more  telling  will  be  the  lessons,  how  much  more 
compelling  the  incisive  warnings,  than  when  they  are  brought 
before  the  human  mind  by  the  dead  letter  of  the  written 
word,  or  even  by  the  most  forcible  presentation  on  the  part 
of  the  most  eloquent  individual  speaker.  In  this  respect,  the 
older  members  of  society  are  not  very  different  from  the 
younger  ones.  The  mind  often  wanders  in  reading  a  book 
or  in  listening  to  a  speaker ;  but  in  watching  the  various 
scenes  of  action  in  a  drama,  in  following  the  living  personages 
passing  before  the  eye,  the  attention  is  arrested — the  object- 
lesson  which  is  being  enacted  has  gained  a  hold  upon  the 
senses,  and  the  teaching  has  been  driven  home,  because  the 
impression  has  been  vivid. 

We  are  aware  that  there  still  exists  a  deeply-rooted  feeling 
against  the  stage,  even  in  the  minds  of  otherwise  enlightened 
people ;  but  I  fancy  that  this  is  due  either  to  an  inherited 
bias,  or  to  the  knowledge  that  the  theatre  is  not  always  the 
force  for  good  which  it  should  be.  Vulgarities  and  obsceni- 
ties in  dress,  speech,  and  gesture  have  no  place  in  amusement 
in  general,  and,  therefore,  are  out  of  place  on  the  stage.  But 
who  will  deny  that  there  is  good  and  bad  in  everything? 
There  may  be  excess  and  abuse  in  the  most  harmless  of 
pursuits,  even  in  such  necessities  as  eating  and  drinking,  and 
our  most  natural  of  pleasures ;  and  the  same  argument 
applies  to  the  function  of  the  stage. 

Who  would  care  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence, 
because  we  are  aware  that  there  are  people  in  the  world, 
aye,  alas!  too  many,  who  forget  the  dividing-line  between 
"  enough  "  and  "  too  much,"  because  there  are  drunkards  who 
abuse  God's  gift,  which  was  granted  to  "  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man  and  make  his  face  beam  with  brightness  "  ? 

"  God  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time  " — when 
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enjoyed  in  due  proportion,  having  regard  to  the  time  and 
circumstance,  to  the  condition  and  limit  of  things.  So  I 
agree  with  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  ethical 
side,  a  moral  force,  in  the  drama  ;  that  if  it  has  any  right  and 
title  to  be  brought  before  us  at  all,  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  acting 
as  a  lever  in  raising  the  social,  religious,  and  moral  tone  of  a 
generation  ;  that,  under  the  semblance  of  amusement  and 
enjoyment,  it  acts  as  an  uplifter  of  character,  a  reformer  of 
evils,  a  teacher  of  morals  ;  and  that,  while  comforting  the 
unsuccessful  and  despondent  worker  with  the  teaching 
"  They  who  sow  in  tears  will  reap  with  song,"  it  enacts  with 
unerring  accuracy  the  lesson  also  that  "  they  that  plough 
iniquity  and  sow  wickedness  reap  the  same." 

Personally,  I  have  never  witnessed  a  good  and  wholesome 
representation  without  feeling  the  refining  influence  of  the 
theatre,  without  having  been  deeply  affected,  according  to 
the  abilities  and  powers  of  the  actors,  by  the  artificial  scenes 
passing  before  me,  which,  after  all,  are  but  the  reflex  of  the 
real  scenes  going  on  in  the  world  around  us  day  by  day,  and 
enacted  before  our  very  eyes. 

How  true,  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players  "  !  It  matters  little  whether  the  scene 
be  laid  in  cold  Iceland  or  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Riviera 
— human  failings  and  passions  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
the  same  now  as  thousands  of  years  ago  ;  they  may  pass  by 
another  name,  but  essentially  they  are  the  same.  There  still 
exist  jealousy  and  hate  between  brothers,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cain  and  Abel  ;  the  innocent  and  injured  may  still  be  the 
insulted  and  abused  one,  and  the  schemer  the  darling  of 
society,  because  for  the  time  being  he  is  able  to  conceal  his 
infamy.  The  Delilah  that  lured  to  ruin  even  Samson,  the 
man  of  strength,  finds  her  counterpart  at  the  present  day  ;  the 
sirens  that  are  said  to  have  enticed  seamen  away  from  the 
path  of  duty  by  the  sweetness  of  their  song  and  by  their 
blandishments,  still  exist  to-day  to  draw  away  those  tossed 
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upon  the  sea  of  life  from  the  mission  marked  out  for  them 
by  teaching  and  example,  and,  unless  they  beware  in  time, 
to  lead  them  to  ruin  and  shame.  Not  only  do  we  witness 
in  real  life  the  truth  of  the  statement,  "  Parents  eat  unripe 
grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge,"  but 
also  the  other  side  of  the  picture :  "  Children  eat  unripe 
grapes "  ;  they  do  unhallowed  things,  they  practise  deceit 
and  fraud,  and  the  unfortunate  parents  are  often  involved  in 
the  ruin  and  disgrace  that  attach  to  their  children  ;  many 
an  honoured  name  is  suddenly  blighted,  and  the  family 
escutcheon  besmirched.  Though  not  always,  yet  sometimes 
in  this  life,  a  commentary  is  afforded  upon  much  of  that 
which  at  one  time  appeared  mysterious  in  our  eyes :  the 
crooked  is  made  straight  in  our  experience,  the  rough  places 
plain  during  our  lifetime  ;  but  often  in  bewilderment  and 
submission  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  acknowledging 
"  the  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord,  those  that  are  revealed 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children." 

Such  passions  and  sorrows,  such  lessons  and  warnings, 
such  experiences  and  reconciliations,  must  for  ever  form  the 
backbone  of  dramatic  representation  ;  otherwise  it  will  no 
longer  remain  art,  for  it  does  not  imitate  nature. 

But  one  thing  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  bringing 
before  our  eyes  in  dramatic  form  the  great  issues  of  life,  and 
that  is  that  wickedness  and  sin  should  never  be  made  to 
succeed  in  the  end  ;  that  it  be  made  clear  that  gilded  vice 
and  the  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  are  things  not  to  be 
sought  after  and  indulged  ;  but  that  ultimately  sin  will  have 
a  fall,  and  righteousness  come  forth  triumphant  in  the  contest 
of  life. 

The  writers  of  plays  and  the  managing  directors  of  theatres 
therefore  hold  in  their  hands  a  solemn  responsibility ;  and  it 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  out  the 
objects  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  as  to  whether  their 
profession  will  be  an  agent  for  good  or  for  evil.  Neither 
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reason  nor  religion — certainly  not  the  Jewish  Religion — has 
anything  to  object  to  this  method  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment ;  it  is  cordially  welcomed  as  an  aid  in  insisting  on 
religious  and  moral  truths,  and  impressing  them  upon  the 
public  mind  ;  and  the  nearer  will  the  drama  approach  the 
ideal  of  serving  as  a  moral  force  in  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
more  faithfully  it  accentuates  the  teaching  of  old  contained 
in  the  concluding  words  of  Ecclesiastes :  "  Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  :  Fear  God,  and  keep  His 
commandments  :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For 
God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  evil,  or  whether  it  be  good." 


"COUNTING    THE   OMER";    OR,    THE    VALUE 

OF  TIME 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — We  have  gone  more  than  half- 
way through  the  days  of  the  Sephirah^  or  "  counting  of 
the  Omer." 

You  know  how  our  ancient  Rabbis  regarded  these  days, 
occurring  in  the  springtime  of  the  year.  They  compared 
them  to  the  bridge  spanning  two  opposite  banks  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  regarded  these  days  as  the  link  connecting 
the  two  great  Jewish  Festivals,  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  or  Shevuoth. 

Passover,  indeed,  represents  the  cradle  or  spring  of  national 
life,  the  birthday  of  the  nation  ;  while  "  Pentecost "  repre- 
sents the  full  summer-tide,  reminding  the  world  of  the  truth 
ever  experienced  in  life,  that  the  full  blossom  must  give  way 
to  decay,  and  the  brightest  sunshine  will  be  almost  forgotten 
in  the  darkness  of  the  cloud. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  by  us  from  this  whole- 
some reflection  ?  What  is  it  that  connects  the  two  extreme 
phases  of  human  existence  ?  What  is  the  bridge  spanning 
the  distance  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  ? 

It  is  known  as  Time — one  portion  of  Eternity ;  the 
interval  which  marks  our  place  upon  the  dial  of  life,  and 
marks  it  either  for  a  blessing,  or  for  the  contrary. 

If  men,  or  rather  the  human  creature  before  he  or  she 
really  arrives  at  the  stage  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  would 
but  reflect  that  "  Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,"  how  much 
more  careful  would  they  be  in  dealing  with  this,  the  very 
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meaning  and  most  valuable  possession  of  life!  how  would 
they  ponder  every  step  they  take  along  this  bridge  of 
existence,  and  test  (as  they  go  along)  each  link  in  the  chain 
of  that  life  which  has  been  given  them  for  worthy,  useful,  and 
happy  purposes ! 

Man  often  forgets  that  life  is  a  state  of  probation  ;  but  its 
object  will  be  frustrated,  if  man  takes  not  the  lessons  to  heart 
which  this  state  of  trial  is  intended  to  teach. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for  a  child 
to  take  on  credit  the  experiences  which  older  members  of 
society  have  gained,  and  which  they  are  anxious  to  instil 
into  the  mind  of  the  child  for  its  guidance  and  happiness. 

How  many  children  are  so  fashioned  as  to  bless  the  hand 
that  corrects  them,  to  listen  patiently  and  gratefully  to 
the  voice  that  rebukes  them  ?  And  yet  we  who  are  older 
know  that  many  a  toil  and  trouble,  much  hardship  and 
suffering  in  later  life,  might  be  avoided  by  them  if  they 
would  only  heed  the  warning  voice  of  time,  and  extract 
the  balm  of  gentle  experience  from  the  rod  that  smites 
them. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  has  been  so  ordained  by  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  that  the  finger  of  the  child  must 
be  burnt  before  it  learns  to  fear  the  fire  ;  in  this  way,  per- 
chance, the  lesson  is ,  driven  home  more  forcibly ;  and  so 
in  later  life  (as  an  ancient  people  puts  it),  the  diamond 
must  be  rubbed  before  it  becomes  polished,  and  man  must  be 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  before  he  becomes  refined, 
and  the  better  elements  of  his  nature  brought  to  a  ripening. 
Nevertheless  the  truth  remains,  that  the  value  of  Time 
(the  very  essence  and  constituent  of  life)  is  above  the  value 
of  anything  else,  and  should  be  jealously  and  carefully 
appreciated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  common  daily  life  this 
valuable  commodity  is  not  economised  as  it  should  be. 
At  school,  in  the  home,  in  the  Council  Chambers  of 
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Institutions,  this  asset  of  human  existence  is  often  lost 
sight  of ;  and  precious  moments,  hours,  and  days  are  wasted 
in  trivialities,  if  not  in  worse  pursuits. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  and  be  thought 
to  object  to  recreations  and  pastimes  of  the  proper  sort. 
That  is  not  what  I  mean  ;  but  I  do  say  that,  with  many 
people,  there  is  an  aimlessness  of  purpose,  a  want  of 
decisiveness,  an  absence  of  concentration  of  mind  upon  the 
objects  which  they  have  in  hand ;  and  thus,  while  the 
dreamer  dreams,  and  the  indolent  play,  opportunities  are 
lost,  for  they  have  flown  on  the  wing  of  Time,  never  to 
return  again. 

I  am  speaking  to-day  only  in  general  terms,  and  can 
therefore  not  enter  into  details,  and  refer  to  the  many  ways 
in  which  children  and  adults  waste  their  opportunities.  But 
this  I  will  add,  that  those  who  appreciate  and  value  the 
meaning  of  "  Time  "  will  also  sanctify  it,  by  employing  it  only 
in  a  hallowed  manner,  by  doing  nothing  to  pollute  it,  by 
passing  it  only  in  the  exercise  of  such  pursuits  as  will  bring 
honour  not  shame,  satisfaction  and  not  regrets,  happiness  and 
not  sorrow,  to  those  who  act,  and  to  those  who  are  witnesses 
of  such  action. 

"  Waste  not,  want  not,"  is  a  homely,  trite  saying  ;  and  it 
applies  equally  well  to  the  subject  we  are  considering. 
Waste  not,  I  say  unto  you  children  especially,  waste 
not  the  golden  hours  of  youth,  which  are  given  you 
wherein  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  real  work  you 
have  to  do  as  you  grow  older,  and  you  will  not  come 
to  want  or  miss  them,  nor  sorrow  over  them,  as  years 
pass  on. 

The  precept  of  the  "  Omer "  bids  you  count,  not  only 
the  weeks,  but  the  days  and  hours  of  life  ;  and  while  you 
count  them,  it  expects  that  you  will  be  able  to  recount 
no  day  lost,  but  that  your  record  will  be  days  and  weeks 
and  years  of  usefulness  and  goodness,  forming  one  round 
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of  duty  well-done,  a  life  well-spent,  earning  the  reward  of 
Heaven  well-deserved. 

This  is  the  best  advice  which  I  can  give  you,  my  young 
friend,  on  this  day  of  your  Bar-mitzvah,  Without  cutting 
yourself  away  from  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  boyhood, 
without  pretending  to  a  seriousness  which  no  boy  of  your 
age  can  really  possess,  think  of  what  I  have  said  as 
regards  the  value  of  Time,  and  never  trifle  with  it. 

Things  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  difficult  now  for 
Jewish  lads  than  they  were  when  I  was  your  age :  the 
Sabbath-keeping  has  become  more  difficult ;  the  observ- 
ance of  our  distinctive  precepts  are  not  so  generally 
valued  as  they  once  were.  But  even  much  of  this  sort  of 
difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  your  future  years,  if  you  but 
attend  to  your  duties  as  a  worthy  Jew  and  a  worthy 
citizen,  and  waste  not  your  time  during  the  years  in 
which  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  your  future  career. 

Be  grateful  to  your  God  for  his  goodness  towards  you 
at  all  times ;  be  grateful  to  those  to  whom  you  owe  those 
things  for  which  you  should  show  your  thankfulness  ;  and 
let  the  words  which  you  so  frequently  repeat  in  unison 
with  your  fellow-choristers  have  a  double  and  more 
distinct  meaning  for  you  on  this  great  day  of  your  life, 
rvMn  D^y  ijn  nnyo  rv  TQJ  wruw  "  We  will  bless  the  Lord  now 
and  for  ever,  Hallelujah  !  " 
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"  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue.  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  the  wicked  is 
before  me.  I  was  dumb,  and  kept  silence,  I  held  my  peace  and  had 
no  comfort,  and  my  sorrow  was  stirred.  My  heart  was  hot  within 
me  ;  while  I  was  musing,  the  fire  kindled  :  then  spake  I  with  my 
tongue  :  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days,  what  it  is  :  let  me  know  how  fleeting  I  am.  Behold,  Thou 
hast  made  my  days  as  handbreadths  :  and  my  lifetime  is  as  nothing 
before  Thee  :  surely  every  man,  though  he  stand  firm,  is  but  a 
breath." — PSALM  xxxix. 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS! — Thoughts  similar  to  those  expe- 
rienced by  the  Psalmist  must  come  hbme  to  every  child 
of  man  at  one  time  or  another.  How  many  and  varied 
are  the  suggestions  contained  in  these  verses,  drawn 
from  the  3Qth  Psalm  !  What  more  valuable  and  practical 
lessons  can  be  preached  to  us  at  all  times  than  the  neces- 
sity for  guarding  our  speech,  so  that  we  "  sin  not  with  our 
tongues,"  than  the  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  such  themes 
as  the  value  of  time,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  man's  nothing- 
ness, and  the  folly  of  our  pride  or  power  ? 

Such  reflections  are,  indeed,  seasonable  during  the  weeks 
in  the  course  of  which  we  are  bidden,  as  a  religious  ordi- 
nance, "  to  number  our  days,  so  that  we  may  get  us  a  heart 
of  understanding." 

But  I  should  think  that  they  are  doubly  seasonable  in  the 
face  of  some  terrific  catastrophe,  which  now  and  again  sends 
a  thrill  of  dismay  throughout  every  land,  and  unnerves  the 
strongest  and  the  most  callous  amongst  us. 

Even  war,  with   its   dreadful   realities,  with  its  curiously 
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fascinating  intelligence,  has,  during  the  past  few  days,  been 
pushed  into  the  background  by  the  news  of  a  stupendous 
visitation  which  has  spread  destruction  and  desolation  in 
one  of  the  fairest  capitals  of  Europe,  and  carried  sorrow 
and  mourning  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  some  of  the 
noblest  families  in  many  countries. 

The  mind  of  man,  dwelling  upon  the  theme  of  so  heart- 
rending an  occurrence,  is  apt  to  grow  confused,  to  become 
weak  in  faith,  and  to  give  way  to  the  promptings  of  doubt 
and  despair. 

When  a  stately  vessel,  riding  gallantly  upon  the  crest  of 
the  mighty  ocean,  is  suddenly  diverted  from  her  proper 
course,  or,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  tempest,  is  un- 
expectedly called  upon  to  yield  her  freight  of  hundreds  of 
human  lives  to  the  all-devouring  waves,  we  are  apt  to  ask, 
"  Why  ?  "  and  we  are  unable  to  give  the  answer. 

When  the  demands  of  a  cruel  war,  through  starvation  or 
the  sword,  reduce  the  population  of  a  country,  and  destroy 
what  has  been  suffered  by  Heaven  to  spring  up  as  sustenance 
for  mankind,  we  naturally  ask,  "  Why  ? "  and  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  dispensation. 

But  when  human  beings,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
worthy  end,  banded  together  in  furtherance  of  an  act  of 
mercy,  are,  as  by  a  lightning-flash,  snatched  from  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  life,  and  sent  to  their  account 
unwarned,  perhaps,  alas !  unprepared — then  it  is  no  wonder 
if,  amid  the  suddenness  and  horror  of  the  situation,  we  grow 
somewhat  bewildered,  if  our  reason  stops  short  in  our  en- 
quiries, if  wise  men  become  as  men  without  knowledge,  and 
men  of  understanding  as  men  of  no  discernment. 

It  is  here,  where  reason  or  intelligence  fails,  that  feeling  or 
faith  must  step  in,  and  bid  us  "  take  heed  to  our  ways,  that  we 
sin  not  with  our  tongue." 

Amid  such  appalling  calamities,  which  now  and  again 
occur  in  the  world,  let  us  indulge  the  promptings  of  faith, 
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and  not  yield  ourselves  up  to  despair.     One  thing  is  certain 
we  in  this  world  shall  never  be  able  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  earthly  existence,  or  to  thoroughly  understand  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence. 

But  what  is  equally  certain,  in  the  presence  of  unexpected 
or  shocking  occurrences  in  this  life,  is  the  experience  that, 
"  come  it  slow,  or  come  it  fast,  it  is  but  Death  that  comes  at 
last."  And  what  is  the  natural  corollary  following  from  this 
experience?  It  is  this:  that  our  attitude  in  life  should  be 
that  adopted  by  the  Psalmist  of  old,  when,  impressed  with 
the  finiteness  of  man's  existence,  he  would  repeat  the  prayer, 
which  to  him  was  the  well-spring  of  so  much  comfort  and 
peace  :  "  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure 
of  my  days,  what  it  is  ;  let  me  know  how  fleeting  I  am." 

In  other  words,  he  begged  God  to  help  him  in  the  endeavour 
to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  render  a  worthy  account  of  his 
life  on  earth :  that  no  call,  however  sudden,  might  be  too 
sudden  for  him,  that  no  dispensation,  However  crushing  in 
its  nature,  might  prove  aught  else  but  "  the  veil  of  love, 
which,  concealing  love,  is  the  truest  love."  In  this  manner 
did  the  Sage  of  old  explain  the  verse  of  Ecclesiastes : 
"  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white,  and  let  the  oil  of  thy 
head  never  lack."  Keep  thy  soul  always,  said  he,  in  a 
state  of  purity  as  a  white  spotless  garment,  and  anoint  her 
with  the  oil  of  righteousness  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  the  day 
when  she  may  be  called  before  her  Heavenly  Father. 

This  does  not  imply  that  we  should  have  Death  as  a  grim 
spectre  continually  present  before  our  eyes,  but  rather  that 
we  should  feel  it  a  good  thing  to  "place  the  Lord  con- 
tinually before  us,  for  when  God  is  at  our  right  hand  we 
cannot  be  moved "  in  our  determination  to  do  what  is 
right. 

The  thought  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  should  not  crush 
our  feeble  energies  and  cripple  our  efforts  at  advancement, 
but  it  should  tend  to  render  us  at  all  times  sober-minded  and 
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thoughtful,  to  induce  us  to  temper  even  our  joys  and  pleasures 
with  feelings  of  solemnity — not  forgetting,  amid  the  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  the  world,  the  higher  aims  for  which  we 
were  fashioned  in  the  image  of  our  Maker. 

The  thought  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  brought  more  pro- 
minently before  the  mind  when  some  disaster  overtakes 
us,  should  act  as  a  means  of  checking  our  pride  and 
our  spirits.  Death  levels  all  ranks  ;  it  shrinks  not  back  at 
the  sight  of  beauty  and  fashion.  When  the  word  is  given, 
"  the  beauty  of  a  mortal  is  made  to* waste  away  like  a  moth," 
and  the  truth  is  realised  that  "  every  man,  though  he  stand 
firm,  is  but  a  breath." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  teaching  and  all  the  experience 
which  life  affords,  this  senseless  failing  still  holds  its  sway  in 
the  world :  the  pride  of  the  haughty  is  not  checked,  and 
the  overbearing  will  not  understand  the  rebuke. 

What  right  has  mortal  man,  whose  "  days  are  as  hand- 
breadths,  and  who  walketh  to  and  fro  as  a  mere  semblance," 
to  grow  proud  and  overbearing  in  relation  to  his  fellow- 
man  ? 

Do  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  riches  ?  One  adverse 
turn  of  fortune,  and  the  man  who  had  retired  for  the  night 
a  millionaire  may  awake  to  find  himself  a  beggar. 

Do  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  knowledge  ?  Surely  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  is  dependent  upon  the  many 
fostering  circumstances,  which  keep  the  even  balance  of  the 
mind  of  man  ;  and,  convinced  of  this,  we  pray  daily  unto 
our  Maker  :  "  Thou  graciously  bestowest  unto  man  know- 
ledge, and  teachest  mortal  understanding." 

Is  it  our  strength  that  we  boast  of?  When  we  are  put  to 
the  test  the  giant  on  earth  is  but  a  weakling.  "  There  is  no 
king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host :  a  mighty  man  is  not 
delivered  by  much  strength." 

Aye,  even  beauty  and  splendour,  and  the  dignity  of  high 
station,  will  avail  naught  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
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Let,  therefore,  such  reflections,  culled  from  the  experience 
of  our  daily  life,  work  their  proper  effect  upon  our  minds  ; 
let  the  impressions  we  gain  amid  the  sorrow  and  the  gloom 
sink  deep  into  our  hearts,  so  that  the  lessons  shall  not  be  lost 
upon  us,  so  that  the  sorrow  shall  not  pass  without  its  teach- 
ing, and  the  gloom  without  bringing  its  brightness. 

For  the  tragic  episode  which  has  just  startled  the  civilised 
world  is  not  without  its  brighter  side.  With  tearful  eyes  and 
aching  hearts,  we  read  of  the  spirit  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
asserting  itself  even  in  the  thickest  danger.  There  is  the 
resignation  of  the  human  will  to  the  dispensation  of  a 
Supreme  Power ;  there  rises  the  natural  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  drastic  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
in  the  future  of  such  and  similar  disasters ;  there  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  sympathy  all  the  world  over, 
linking  man  to  man  and  creature  to  creature. 

In  this  tribute  of  deep-seated  sympathy,  I  am  convinced 
every  member  of  this  congregation,  the  members  of  every 
Jewish  community  here  or  abroad,  most  devoutly  join, 
praying  from  the  fulness  of  our  hearts  that  He  may  take 
the  bereaved  under  the  wings  of  His  especial  protection, 
may  pour  the  balm  of  comfort  upon  every  stricken  house- 
hold, upon  our  sister  community  across  the  Channel,  upon 
the  sorrowing  neighbouring  nation  of  France. 

War  divides  nations.  Calamities  of  another  sort  are  often 
the  means  of  drawing  them  together  by  the  silken  bonds  of 
melting  sympathy. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  effects,  a  few  of  the  brighter 
rays  piercing  the  darkness  of  the  dispensation.  Some  of 
the  more  general  lessons  we  have  already  adverted  to. 
They  may  now  be  summed  up  in  a  word.  They  speak  as 
follows : — 

Let  us  attend  to  our  duties  in  life  with  devotion  and  with 
cheerfulness,  ever  regarding  Time  as  a  trust  in  our  hands,  to 
be  employed  wisely  and  well,  until  the  hour  of  call,  which  is 
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so  uncertain  for  each  and  every  one  of  us,  shall  loosen  the 
knot  of  earthly  life,  and  "  our  time  which  is  in  God's  hands  " 
shall  be  merged  in  eternity. 

Let  us  be  true  to  our  mission  as  individuals  and  as  members 
of  a  community ;  let  us  work,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
others  also ;  let  us  all  act  our  parts  in  life  in  the  proper  spirit, 
in  faithfulness  and  honesty  ;  let  those  who  would  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  needs  of  the  congregation  undertake  their  task 
in  uprightness  of  purpose,  not  for  the  glory  of  aggrandisement, 
not  for  selfish  ends,  but  from  the  desire  to  work  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  for  the  honour  of  our  Religion.  Let  no  mean, 
petty,  or  personal  feeling  influence  the  attempt  to  co-operate 
in  guiding  the  holy  work  of  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
furthering  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Let  us  accomplish  what  we  undertake  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  for  the  love  of  man.  Let  us  put  our  trust  in  Him  "  who 
knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust"; 
ever  praying,  "  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the 
sake  of  the  glory  of  Thy  Name,  and  deliver  us  from  the 
effects  of  our  own  iniquities ! " 


PSALM    XLIX 

THERE  is  not  a  Jew  or  non-Jew  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  Book  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  practical  influence 
which  the  religion  of  the  Jew  had  in  ancient  times  exerted 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  it  tells  us  how  far  its  devotional 
feeling  had  been  roused,  to  what  extent  the  standard  of 
morality  and  virtue  which  Judaism  inculcated  had  been 
attained  in  the  days  of  old. 

As  is  known  to  every  one,  the  Psalms  contained  in  the 
collection  we  possess  are  of  as  varied  a  diaracter  as  possible. 
Some  are  joyous,  some  are  sorrowful ;  some  are  humble,  others 
revengeful ;  some  are  personal,  others  national ;  some  speak 
of  present  conditions,  others  of  future  prospects ;  some  are 
colourless  as  regards  belief,  others  are  specifically  Jewish 
and  doctrinal. 

We  shall  select  for  consideration  to-day  a  Psalm  which  is 
familiar  to  our  hearers,  being  the  one  that  is  ordinarily  recited 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  namely,  the  49th  Psalm. 

Though  its  tone  is  solemn,  it  is  by  no  means  sorrowful ;  it 
is  a  Psalm  that  contains  the  loftiest  sentiments  upon  the 
world's  experience,  announces  home-truths  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  holds  out  hopes  affecting,  not  alone  our  life 
here,  but  our  existence  hereafter.  In  a  word,  the  49th  Psalm 
is  a  poem  setting  forth  the  triumph  of  Wisdom  over  Wealth, 
the  triumph  of  Life  over  Death. 

To  those  who  assert  that  Judaism  has  no  higher  ideal  than 
the  material  advantages  of  the  world,  this  Psalm  is  a  telling 
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rejoinder.  To  those  who  would  have  that  the  doctrine  of 
belief  in  a  future  world  is  but  a  later  development  in  Judaism, 
this  Psalm  is  a  standing  protest.  It  begins : 

"  Hear  this,  O  ye  people  ;  give  ear,  O  ye  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together. 
My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart  shall  be  of  understanding  ;  I  will  incline  mine 
ear  to  a  parable,  I  will  open  my  statement  upon  the 
harp  (1-5)." 

With  this  introduction,  in  which  he  appeals  to  all  stations 
in  life,  the  Psalmist  propounds  his  question,  which  carries 
with  it  its  own  answer. 

Full  of  faith  as  the  author  is  in  the  power  of  wisdom  and 
;in  the  vanity  of  the  world's  possessions,  he  bursts  forth  with 
the  words,  "  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil 
fortune,  when  there  compass  me  about  the  iniquity  of  my 
oppressors  ?  "  or  "  iniquity  at  my  heels  "  (verse  6)  ;  and  con- 
tinues, "  Let  them  fear  who  rely  upon  their  wealth,  and  boast 
themselves  in  the  abundance  of  their  riches." 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  true  wisdom,  which 
prevails  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  not  the  abundance  of  wealth  ; 
for  by  wealth  a  man  is  unable  to  redeem  a  brother,  or  to  give 
to  God  a  ransom  for  him  (verse  8),  "  for  such  ransom  is  beyond 
man's  power,  and  he  ceases  to  offer  it  altogether,  if  the  ransom 
be  that  that  brother  might  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption  " 
(verses  9-10). 

Upon  such  thoughtless  ones,  the  Psalmist  proceeds,  the 
lessons  of  the  world  are,  however,  lost.  The  ways  of  right- 
eousness are  nothing  to  them  ;  faith  in  God  and  obedience 
to  His  laws  they  know  not.  Their  wealth  is  their  God,  the 
palaces  which  they  build  they  regard  as  their  protecting 
power.  "  When  they  see  that  wise  men  die,  as  well  as  the 
foolish  and  brutish,  and  have  to  leave  their  wealth  to  others  " 
(verse  n),  they  do  not  derive  from  these  events  the  lessons 
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which  they  should  derive,  but  they  fly  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  wise  and  foolish,  for  the  good  and  wicked,  there  is  but 
one  fate,  and  that  consequently  to  live  the  life  of  this  world, 
to  amass  worldly  goods  here,  is  all  that  is  required  of  them. 

Why  need  they  precede  their  descendants  with  a  high  and 
noble  example  in  all  that  is  right  and  virtuous?  Money  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  self  is  the  idol.  Why  worry  after 
an  ideal  which  necessarily  entails  upon  those  who  follow  it 
trouble  and  sacrifice?  why  deny  one's  self  the  pleasures  of 
wealth  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  seeing  that  life 
here  is  terminated  by  death,  which  comes  equally  and  with- 
out fail  to  both  the  "wisely  righteous  person"  and  the 
"stupidly  foolish"? 

What  device  do  men  of  this  class  employ  as  a  safe- 
guard against  their  extinction,  to  ensure  some  sort  of 
immortality,  as  they  think  ?  "  Their  inward  thought  is,  that 
their  houses  might  continue  for  ever,  their  dwelling-places 
to  all  generations  ;  [and  for  this  purpose]  they  call  their 
lands  after  their  own  names  "  (verse  12).  But  it  avails  them 
naught ;  this  is  but  a  show  of  immortality,  it  is  unreal  and 
abideth  not.  "  The  man  who,"  during  life,  "  doth  not  abide  in 
a  course  of  honour,"  and  worthy  action,  who  is  unmindful  of 
the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  Maker  and  to  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  who  hoards  wealth  without  applying  it  to 
blessed  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world — such 
a  man,  says  the  Psalmist,  "is  like  the  beasts  that  perish" 
(verse  13).  They  quit  the  world  without  leaving  any  traces 
of  their  having  lived  in  the  world,  or  of  having  been  a  part 
of  it.  To  people  such  as  these,  life  here  on  earth  is  death, 
and  death  does  certainly  not  open  unto  them  new  life. 

This  habit  of  existence,  termed  by  the  Psalmist  (verse  14) 
"  their  way,"  is  "  their  folly  "  ;  their  existence  is  useless,  even 
mischievous,  a  mere  blank,  an  appearance  on  the  stage  of  this 
world  and  an  exit,  without  event  or  incident  of  importance  to 
mark  that  they  have  once  been  real  agents  in  the  world's 
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activity  and  progress.  Thus  their  life  has  been  folly  as 
regards  themselves  ;  "  yet  their  posterity  [with  their  mouths, 
at  all  events,  if  not  in  their  hearts]  approve  their  ways." 
Why  not  ?  Their  fathers  or  forefathers  slaved  incessantly, 
often  at  the  risk  of  honour  and  integrity,  to  increase  the 
possessions  which  the  world  calls  wealth,  and  they  have 
bequeathed  their  fortunes  to  these  their  descendants  !  They 
must  at  least  pretend  with  their  mouths  to  hold  their  ancestors 
in  esteem.  But,  continues  the  Psalmist,  we  know  better. 
In  spite  of  the  precautions  such  men  have  taken,  in  spite  of 
the  expedients  by  the  useless  wealthy  ones  to  perpetuate 
their  existence  by  means  of  their  wealth,  the  memory  of  these 
is  fleeting  and  will  pass  away.  "  Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in 
the  grave  ;  death  feeds  on  them  .  .  .  and  their  forms  fade 
away  in  the  grave,  which  no  longer  remains  a  habitation  for 
them  "  (verse  15). 

And  here  enters  the  comfort  which  the  man  of  wisdom  and 
righteousness  enjoys.  Though  life  on  earth  is  lost,  all  is  not 
lost  The  end  of  life  here  is  but  the  beginning  of  an  existence 
more  real  and  lasting  than  the  life  passed  on  earth.  The 
Psalmist,  having  at  first  sung  of  the  triumph  of  wisdom 
over  wealth,  of  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  is  inspired  to 
sing  of  even  a  greater  triumph — the  triumph  of  life  over 
death.  It  is  the  soul's  triumph,  which  disarms  death  and 
deprives  it  of  its  sting.  And  the  Psalmist  bursts  forth  into 
that  comforting  and  all-sustaining  doctrine,  which  has  helped 
myriads  of  human  beings  to  face  the  stern  realities  and 
endure  the  oppressions  of  existence — a  doctrine  which  has 
helped  the  sturdy  Jew  to  walk  with  fearless,  aye,  with  even 
cheerful,  step  to  the  rack  of  torture  or  the  burning  pyre,  to  do 
honour  to  the  Name  of  God  which  he  revered  and  worshipped. 
It  is  this  doctrine  :  "  God  will  surely  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  the  grave,  when  He  shall  receive  me  "  (verse  16). 

Having  this  assurance  by  the  light  of  faith,  namely,  that 
the  soul's  possessions — the  store  of  worthy  actions,  even 
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worthy  purposes,  garnered  up  during  a  lifetime — that  these 
possessions  are  the  only  true  ones  upon  which  man  can  rely 
in  the  hour  of  departure  from  this  world,  why  fret  at  the 
worldly  successes  and  material  prosperity  of  others  ?  Be  still, 
and  bethink  yourself  of  the  true  state  of  affairs !  Which  of 
these  two  classes  of  possessions  follows  a  man  when  his  life  on 
earth  comes  to  an  end  ? 

"  Be  not  afraid  when  a  man  becomes  rich,  when  the 
substance  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  at  his  death  he 
carrieth  nothing  away ;  his  display  will  not  descend  after 
him"  (verses  17,  18). 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  soul  of  man,  which  is 
everlasting  and  enduring.  It  must  prepare  its  substance  in 
the  life  on  earth,  to  help  to  satisfy  and  support  a  man  in  the 
course  of  his  work  in  this  world,  and  also  to  follow  him 
hereafter.  In  the  words  of  the  Psalm  (verse  19) :  "A  man 
must  bless  his  soul  while  in  the  life ;  and  when  thou  doest 
well  to  thyself,  thou  wilt  receive  the  praise."  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man,  misinterpreting  the  meaning  of  material 
prosperity  and  the  obligations  of  wealth,  heeded  not  the  voice 
of  conscience  nor  the  voice  of  religion,  but  "  while  he  lived, 
he  boasted  himself  in  his  soul,  being  satisfied  with  man's 
praises,  when  it  went  well  with  him  "  (another  interpretation 
of  the  Psalmist's  words  in  verse  19),  the  soul  of  such  a  man 
"  shall  depart,  going  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers,  and  never 
see  the  light "  (verse  20)  which  is  reserved  for  the  faithful 
and  righteous  ones  of  earth.  Forsooth,  "  when  man,"  who  is 
destined  for  and  should  exercise  himself  "  in  a  career  of 
honour "  and  usefulness,  pursues  in  life  a  course  which  "  is 
devoid  of  understanding,"  he  may  be  "  compared  to  the  beasts 
that  perish" — they  pass  away,  and  no  man  knovveth  their 
place  (verse  21). 

Let  this  thought  rouse  us  mortals  to  consider  the  value  of 
a  life  usefully  and  honourably  spent,  in  the  endeavour  to 
improve  ourselves  and  to  benefit  our  fellow-men ;  let  us 
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understand  to  the  full  the  "  gospel  of  wealth,"  and  apply  the 
riches  we  possess  to  the  best  of  uses,  so  that  in  our  course 
through  life  we  may  ever  be  buoyed  up  by  the  satisfaction 
that  we  have  achieved  the  triumph  of  wisdom  over  wealth  ; 
and  that,  when  our  last  hour  shall  come,  we  may  feel  that  life 
has  triumphed  over  death,  for  the  soul  is  entering  into  the  life 
eternal  with  the  immortal  spirits  of  the  world  everlasting  ! 


OUR   DUTY  TO  THE  POOR 

(i893) 

ON  the  first  day  of  this  year  a  Canon  of  the  Church 
of  England,  addressing  a  congregation  composed  largely  of 
the  poor  and  unemployed  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  noble 
cathedral  of  this  city,  emphasised  the  opinion  that 
Christianity  had  completely  altered  the  position  of  the 
lowly,  making  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  more  prosperous 
to  treat  them,  not  as  masses,  but  as  individuals,  each  of 
value  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is  reported  to  have  claimed 
for  the  Nazarene  that  "he  had  made  it  for  ever  impossible 
that  the  poor  should  be  forgotten.  Before  him  and  without 
him,  though  the  psalmists  might  lift  up  their  lonely  voices 
for  the  poor,  the  world  at  large  could  afford  to  neglect 
them :  it  had  no  conscience  that  recognised  any  practical 
duty  towards  them." 

Brethren,  without  calling  into  question  the  convictions 
of  so  intelligent  and  high-minded  a  clergyman  as  the 
Canon,  can  we  as  Jews  accept  the  statement  that  the 
world  had  to  wait  for  the  teachings  contained  in  the  "  New 
Testament"  before  it  was  enlightened  in  the  doctrines  of 
beneficence  or  benevolence? 

The  argument  nearest  to  hand  to  disprove  such  an 
assertion,  is  that  the  ethical  principles  contained  in  the 
later  work  are  but  reflections  of  the  lessons  taught  in 
almost  every  line  in  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic  Code. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  show  by  comparison 
that  the  very  beauties  of  the  well-known  "  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount"  derive  their  origin  and  lustre  from  various  exalted 
expressions  scattered  throughout  the  Jewish  writings. 

To  prove  how  high  a  regard  was  entertained  in  the  Law 
of  God  for  a  poor  and  needy  brother,  how  the  love  of 
humankind  was  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  necessary,  not  to  cull  a  precept  here,  an  ordinance 
there,  but  to  offer  the  Sacred  Volume  as  a  whole  as  the 
best  proof :  for  in  the  words  of  our  Sages  rn^DJ  nr&nn  mm 
ru  nEHDi  DHDH  "The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Law  is 
Benevolence." 

In  spite  of  the  wilfully  misleading  statements  to  the 
contrary  made  during  past  centuries  and  continued  to  the 
present  day,  the  Jewish  Law-book  contains  the  noble 
humanitarian  principle  -pos  TJT&  ranKl  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (Lev.  xix.  18).  Surely 
the  individual  is  recognised  in  this  expression  as  an 
entity  of  value,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  in  the 
sight  of  man ;  surely  some  practical  duty  towards  our 
fellow-man  is  implied  here  to  be  exercised  by  the  more 
prosperous  towards  his  less  fortunate  brother!  And  if 
evidence  were  required  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  this 
teaching  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  earliest  times  downward,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  this  all-important  principle  of  Judaism  is 
amplified  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  and  in  the  Talmud  by 
the  teaching :  "  That  which  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto 
thy  neighbour." 

But  we  are  this  day  concerned,  not  with  the  general 
principle  of  love  of  our  neighbour,  but  with  benevolence 
as  far  as  concerns  the  poor  and  needy.  What  plainer 
language  could  the  Lawgiver  have  employed  in  giving 
utterance  to  this  duty  than  the  command,  "Thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor  and 
to  thy  needy  in  the  land "  ? 

The  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  in  need  thereof  was 
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to  be  dispensed  in  no  niggardly  fashion,  nor  accompanied 
by  any  feelings  of  ill-will :  "  Thou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
heart  .  .  .  thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him "  (Deut. 
xv.).  Nay,  further,  delay  in  the  exercise  of  deeds  of 
goodness  was  considered  an  offence  against  God  as  against 
man  :  "Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.  Say 
not  unto  thy  neighbour,  Go  and  come  again,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  give,  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee"  (Prov.  iii.). 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,"  upon  which  the  Sage  of 
the  Talmud  remarks  DsoyD  HKD  I^QN  "though  his  state 
should  require  your  help  one  hundred  times." 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  note  that  the  Law  does  take 
into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  individual  in  treating 
of  the  mass  of  poverty  which  is  bound  to  exist  in  the 
world.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  which  our  duty  to  the  poor  is  enjoined,  the  poor  are 
referred  to  in  the  singular  number.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  infer  the  necessity  of  our  affording  help  to  the  individual 
poor  from  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  original, 
or  from  indistinct  hints  and  indirect  reasonings.  The 
Talmud  pronounces  in  unmistakable  language  pea  D"pon  *?3 
N^D  cbty  D"p  iWa  ^NiS^D  nnN  "He  who  maintains  an  individual 
Israelite  is  as  though  he  had  maintained  a  whole  world." 
'  Nor  did  the  Spirit  of  Benevolence  as  represented  in 
Judaism  countenance  indiscriminate  charity:  ^n  ^N  ^2B>D  *1K'X 
exclaims  the  Psalmist,  "  Happy  the  man  who  considereth 
the  poor "  ;  upon  which  the  Jewish  Sage  observes  jni:  »IB>N 
hi  *?K  tpy&o  ntPK  xVx  ]VQ  a»ro  px  hi  *?N  "  The  merit  of  one 
who  giveth  unto  the  poor  is  not  as  that  of  one  who  care- 
fully weighs  the  condition  and  deserts  of  the  poor." 

The  difficulty  is,  not  to  select  texts  from  the  Pentateuch, 
or  from  the  books  of  the  Bible  generally,  which  bear  upon 
the  extraordinary  regard  for  the  state  of  the  poor  among 
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the  Hebrew  people,  so  as  to  prevent  their  lapsing  into 
pauperism  ;  our  difficulty  lies  in  the  abundance  of 
expressions  inculcating,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  obliga- 
tions which  each  individual — and  especially  the  more  fortu- 
nate— owes  to  his  distressed  and  suffering  neighbour. 

In  how  many  slightly  varying  forms  are  we  exhorted 
that  "  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  and  fallen  in  decay 
with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him  :  yea,  though  he 
be  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee" 
(Lev.  xxv.  35). 

Is  not  the  imputation  puerile,  or  the  result  of  wilful 
blindness,  which  would  deny  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  or 
rather  Mosaism,  that  keen  appreciation  of  the  duties  we 
owe  our  fellow-man,  considering  that  our  very  Law  takes 
and  inculcates  compassion  upon  the  dumb  animal,  which 
belongs  not  alone  to  our  brother,  but  also  to  our  enemy? 
The  same  Law  which  enjoins  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  an 
ox  while  it  is  treading  out  the  corn"  states:  "If  thou 
see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his 
burden,  wilt  thou  cease  to  help  him  ?  thou  shalt  surely 
help  with  him  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  5). 

The  solemn  admonition  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "Thou 
shalt  not  hide  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh,"  finds  its 
detailed  and  practical  application  anticipated  throughout 
entire  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Moses. 

How  humane  the  law  which  bade  the  Israelite  help  his 
falling  brother  before  he  be  altogether  fallen  !  "If  thou  lend 
money  to  any  of  My  people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 
him  usury.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to 
pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth 
down.  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment 
for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  Me,  that  I  will  hear;  for  I 
am  gracious  "  (Exod.  xxii.  25-27). 
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If,  brethren,  during  our  past  history,  or  even  in  the 
present  time,  there  be  a  few  of  our  co-religionists  who 
disregard  this  solemn  injunction,  and  set  at  naught  such 
dictates  of  humanity,  the  blame  is  not  to  be  attached 
to  Judaism,  but  to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  actions, 
misrepresent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  true  spirit  of 
Judaism,  which  is  identical  with  love  and  brotherhood. 

What  earnest  solicitude  is  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ! 

'•l  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child " 
(Exod.  xxii.  22). 

"  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  mighty  and  terrible,  who  regardeth  not  persons 
nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of 
the  fatherless  and  widow  "  (Deut.  x.  17). 

"  When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field 
and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  <  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  to  fetch  it,  it  shall  be  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  the  boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest 
the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  after- 
ward, it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow"  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21). 

"  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou  and  thy 
son  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite,  the  stranger  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates  "  (Deut. 
xvi.  14). 

The  Prophets  and  the  Writings  are,  equally  with  the 
Books  of  the  Law,  full  of  references  to  the  claims  of  the 
poor  upon  our  sympathy  and  help,  and  confirm  the  ex- 
perience of  the  author  of  Proverbs,  "  Better  is  a  neighbour 
that  is  near  than  a  brother  far  off."  But  the  Talmud  also 
abounds  with  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  spirit  of  sympathy 
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and    love   for   the   needy    which   had    penetrated    into   the 
very  hearts  of  the  people. 

0*37  »333  nnrn  "  Be  most  anxious  concerning  the  children 
of  the  poor,"  say  our  Sages  (Ned.  Sia).  "For  he  who 
turns  away  from  participating  in  acts  of  philanthropy  is 
guilty  of  idol-worship ;  while  the  Divine  Presence  may 
be  said  to  rest  with  him  who  occupies  himself  with  deeds 
of  benevolence." 

"  The  exercise  of  charity,"  say  the  Rabbins,  "  is  equal 
to  the  discharge  of  all  other  duties." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  expressions  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Sages  with  regard  to  this  subject  is  found 
in  the  dialogue  between  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai  (of  the  first 
century)  and  one  of  his  pupils.  When  the  latter  lamented, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  the  destruction  of  the  altar 
upon  which  the  atonement-offering  was  brought,  the  Rabbi 
addressed  him  thus :  "  Lament  not,  my  son,  nor  be  dis- 
consolate :  though  the  altar  of  stone  be  destroyed,  there  yet 
remains  unto  us  an  altar  which  can  never  be  cast  down, 
one,  too,  which  is  even  more  precious  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  ;  it  is  the  altar  of  benevolence,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (vi.  6) :  *  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings.'" 

The  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  by  acts  of  kindly  benevolence  that  the  world  was 
sustained,  and  that  poverty  was  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
disfavour,  They  held  that  if  the  poor  may  still  call  God 
Father,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  brethren. 
This  opinion  of  theirs  is  embodied  in  the  following  con- 
versation between  Turnus  Rufus  and  R.  Akiba, 

"If  it  be  true,"  said  T.  Rufus  to  R.  Akiba,  "that  your 
God  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  then  why  does  He  not 
maintain  them,  why  does  He  suffer  them  to  languish  in 
poverty  ?  " 

"  The   reason,"   replied   Akiba,  u  is  this,  so  that  we  may 
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have  the  merit  of  relieving  them,  and  thereby  be  saved 
from  the  torments  of  Gehinnom." 

"  And  do  you,"  resumed  Rufus,  "  call  this  a  merit  ?  I 
should  rather  call  it  a  crime.  For,  suppose  a  king  were 
angry  with  one  of  his  slaves,  and  ordered  him  to  prison, 
there  to  be  kept  without  meat  or  drink,  would  not  the 
king  have  just  reason  to  be  displeased  with  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  supply  the  prisoner  with  either  1 " 

"  Suppose  rather,"  rejoined  the  Rabbi,  "  that  the  king's 
displeasure  were  to  fall  upon  one  of  his  own  sons,  and 
that  in  the  moment  of  anger  he  were  to  order  him  to 
prison,  there  to  be  kept  without  food,  think  you  the  king 
would  be  angry  if  any  of  his  subjects,  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  father,  were  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  son  ?  Would 
he  not  rather  reward  them  for  it  ?  Furthermore," 
added  R.  Akiba,  "it  is  even  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
we  should  relieve  the  distress  and  raise  the  condition  of 
our  poorer  brother ;  for  hath  He  not-  declared  it  by  the 
hand  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  when  he  refers  to  the  sort 
of  conduct  which  is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
'  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  to  bring  the 
poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house,  when  thou  seest 
the  naked  to  cover  him,  and  not  to  hide  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh?  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thy  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and 
thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward ' "  (Isa.  Iviii.  7,  8). 

The  world,  dear  friends,  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even 
one  of  that  small  band  of  workers  in  the  field  of  charity 
to  which  the  prophet  so  eloquently  refers.  And  yet, 
year  by  year,  month  by  month,  aye,  day  by  day,  it  is 
the  decree  of  Nature  that  the  world  shall  become  the 
poorer  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  some  of  its  noblest  spirits 
and  most  zealous  workers.  Three  years  ago  on  this  self- 
same Sabbath  it  was  my  melancholy  task,  as  minister  of 
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another  congregation,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  sorrow  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  revered  memory  of  our  late  lamented  Chief 
Rabbi ;  in  this  self-same  month  a  year  ago,  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  as  a  loyal  subject  and  a  fellow- worker  in  God's  vine- 
yard, to  call  upon  my  hearers  to  drop  a  tear  and  bestow 
a  thought  upon  the  double  sorrow  which  had  confronted 
us  in  the  almost  simultaneous  demise  of  a  prince  of  the 
realm  and  a  prince  of  the  Church.  To-day  we,  as  a  con- 
gregation, and  the  community  as  a  body,  stand  bereaved 
of  the  familiar  figure  of  a  brother  in  faith  and  a  brother 
in  action,  with  whose  name  the  history  and  interests  of 
this  Synagogue  are  intimately  associated.  HENRY  Louis 
COHEN  is  no  more :  and  the  pathos  of  the  sudden  home- 
going  of  our  lamented  friend  is,  indeed,  calculated  to  point 
a  moral  unto  all  the  children  of  men. 

An  act  of  filial  piety  was  the  last  conscious  act  he  per- 
formed on  earth,  finding  its  expression  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophet's  exhortation ;  was  it  not  "  to  deal  out  bread 
to  the  hungry "  ?  And  scarcely  had  the  first  flush  of 
satisfaction  at  this  benevolent  deed  died  away  from  his 
thoughts  than  "  he  heard  the  voice  another  could  not  hear, 
which  said  he  must  not  stay ;  he  saw  the  hand  another 
could  not  see,  which  beckoned  him  away."  With  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Shetna  on  his  lips,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  something  attempted,  something  done,  he  lapsed 
into  the  unconsciousness  which  borders  on  eternity.  A 
fitting  close  to  a  life  which  had  ever  attested  its  belief  in 
the  unity  of  Heaven,  by  emphasising  through  its  actions 
the  unity  of  all  mankind  and  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 

But  not  alone  has  this  Synagogue  cause  to  deplore  the 
departure  of  a  devout  worshipper  and  an  active  worker  ; 
the  Bayswater  Jewish  Schools,  and  the  Jews'  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home,  will  for  the  future  seek  in  vain  the  genial 
countenance  and  kindly  help  of  one  who  for  many  years 
had  rendered  incalculable  services  to  these  Institutions  as 
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President  and  Vice-President.  But  though  the  breath  of 
life  is  lost,  all  is  not  lost.  He  has  desired,  I  understand, 
that  no  expensive  tombstone  shall  be  erected  over  his 
grave.  Our  Sages  have  long  ago  remarked  pntf  j^N  D'pHtf 
niK>BJ  "The  righteous  require  no  tombstone  to  their 
memory,"  for  by  their  actions  they  have  hewn  out  for 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  their  friends  a  monument  with 
which  the  costliest  pile  of  stone  or  granite  cannot  be 
compared. 

The  children  of  the  schools,  who  were  present  at  the 
burial  with  their  crape-decked  banners,  are  the  most 
enduring  monument  to  the  worth  of  our  departed  brother : 
the  young  inmates  of  the  Home,  one  of  whose  number, 
in  spite  of  his  affliction,  recited  with  such  remarkable 
clearness  the  mourner's  prayer  of  the  Kaddish  after  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  good  friend  had  been  deposited— 
such  must  needs  be  the  most  touching  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  he  once  devoted  his  time, 
and  his  talents,  and  his  earthly  goods,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  them.  And  who  will  ever 
know  to  what  extent  he  exercised  that  quality,  so  rare 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  of  doing  good  by  stealth 
and  blushing  to  find  it  fame  ?  for  his  charity  was  largely 
done  in  secret  and  without  ostentation,  and  included  count- 
less acts  of  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  to  a  wider  circle. 

There  is  a  small  structure,  dear  congregants,  beyond 
these  walls,  almost  adjoining  this  Synagogue,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  departed  one  is  exclusively  bound  up. 
It  is  the  tabernacle  which  was  raised  and  endowed  at  his 
sole  expense  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  congregation. 
The  tabernacle  preaches  a  two-fold  doctrine  :  it  is  itself  an 
emblem  of  human  destiny,  telling,  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
vanity  and  instability  of  all  human  things,  of  the  finiteness 
of  human  existence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  con- 
soling principle  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
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The  word  has  come  unto  our  departed  brother,  "  Leave 
the  frail  tabernacle  of  the  life  below,  and  enter  thine 
everlasting  dwelling,"  for,  by  your  actions  upon  earth,  you 
have  rendered  yourself  worthy  of  inheriting  the  tabernacle 
of  heaven  yonder — the  reward  of  virtue,  the  region  of 
immortality ! 
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POVERTY  AND   RELIEF 

(Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Jewish  Poor] 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh 
dreamed  ;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  river.  And,  behold,  there 
came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine,  well-favoured  and  fat-fleshed ; 
and  they  fed  in  the  meadow.  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came 
up  after  them  out  of  the  river,  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed ;  and 
stood  by  the  other  kine  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  And  the  ill- 
favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well-favoured 
and  fat  kine.  So  Pharaoh  awoke.  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  a 
second  time  :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one 
stalk,  rank  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them.  And  the  thin  ears 
swallowed  up  the  seven  rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh  awoke, 
and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream." — GENESIS  xli.  1-7. 

BUT  was  it  a  dream  ?  No,  dear  congregants,  it  was  a 
prophecy;  no  fancy  picture,  no  creation  of  the  fevered  or 
disturbed  brain,  no  foolish  vision  of  the  night,  but  the 
representation  of  what  was  to  become  a  stern,  dreaded 
reality.  And  if  it  was  a  dream,  it  was  one  of  those  dreams 
which  mankind  in  general  can  never  cease  dreaming  while 
in  the  waking  state. 

Are  we  not  all  Pharaohs  in  this  respect?  Has  not  the 
world  witnessed  ever  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  perhaps 
even  before  his  days,  the  same  manifestation  as  was  depicted 
in  the  dream  of  Pharaoh?  The  favoured  kine  and  the  ill- 
favoured  kine,  the  full  ears  and  the  thin  ears  of  corn  :  on 
the  one  hand  unbounded  wealth,  on  the  other  pinching 
poverty  ;  in  one  corner  the  joyous  song  of  prosperity,  in 
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another  the  meanings  of  adversity  ;  the  hovel  adjoining  the 
palace,  the  beggar  not  far  from  the  throne. 

Oh,  brethren,  it  is  but  natural  during  life  to  indulge  in 
dreams  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  we  should, 
now  and  again,  awake  from  our  dreams,  and  face  the 
realities  of  existence.  It  is  necessary  that,  however 
mysterious  and  difficult  of  complete  solution  they  may  be, 
we  should  yet  set  ourselves  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
vexed  problems  of  the  hour ;  and,  if  we  cannot  altogether 
remove  the  evils  of  social  life,  we  should  yet  endeavour  to  do 
our  share  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  those  evils. 

And  what  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils  at  the  present 
day  ?  It  is  poverty  ;  nay,  poverty  is  looked  upon  by  some 
as  even  a  crime.  But  whether,  in  its  nature,  it  be  one  or  the 
other,  the  fact  remains  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  our  philanthropists  have  to 
deal  ;  that  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  keenest  adminis- 
trators of  relief  to  prevent  poverty  from  degenerating  into 
pauperism,  and  to  guard  against  the  inevitable  result  of 
indiscriminate  and  unorganised  charity,  namely,  the  tendency 
to  crush  out  of  the  human  soul  the  spirit  of  self-dependence 
and  self-help. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exist  in  all  the 
great  cities  at  the  present  day,  as  it  did  ages  ago,  but  in 
undoubtedly  greater  proportions  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
world's  history.  The  world  has  made  but  little  advance  in 
this  respect  since  the  days  of  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi ;  for  it  is 
related  of  him  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  stay  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
He  was  overwhelmed  at  seeing  stately  monuments  decked 
with  costly  tapestry,  while  near  these  well-carved  blocks  of 
senseless  marble  was  crouching  a  human  form  scarcely 
covered  by  means  of  a  common  rug.  He  raised  his  eyes  on 
high,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  are  as  the 
mighty  deep ! " 
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What  feelings  would  the  Rabbi  of  old  have  experienced 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  and  witnessed  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  ever  present  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions to  reduce  the  wretchedness,  and  allay  the  misery,  of 
those  who  are  in  want? 

In  very  deed  he  would  have  realised  the  truth  of  the 
prophetic  utterance  of  Scripture,  "  The  poor  shall  not  cease 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  land." 

Forsooth,  there  are  many  causes  that  contribute  to  so  sad 
a  fate,  which,  we  are  told,  is  ever  in  store  for  the  world.  The 
spirit  that  dictated  that  utterance  understood  human  nature ; 
it  knew  its  errors  and  its  iniquities  ;  it  foresaw  that  the  faults 
and  failings,  the  weaknesses  and  the  more  grievous  sins  of 
mankind,  die  hard,  and  would  affect  and  hamper  the  civilising 
and  progressive  influence  at  work  to  the  very  end  of  time. 

To  express  the  analysis  of  the  complex  thing  poverty  in  a 
few  words  is  not  easy  :  but,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  a  some- 
what superficial  and  hasty  investigation,  we  shall  find  that 
among  the  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  mass  of 
suffering  and  distress  existing  in  the  world,  the  most 
unpardonable  and  yet  the  most  common  are,  first  (as  growing 
out  of  ourselves),  improvidence,  or  want  of  thrift,  and 
indolence,  or  want  of  industry  ;  and,  secondly,  the  unscru- 
pulousness  and  violence  of  others.  Add  to  these,  social 
disturbances,  whether  of  a  milder  or  more  pronounced 
character,  and  inhuman  religious  persecution,  and  we  have 
traced  fairly  correctly  the  causes  which  tend  to  impoverish 
the  human  subject,  and  society  in  general,  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  being  the  case,  what  are  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
combating  the  evil  influence  of  poverty  ? 

One  thing  is  certain  :  the  antidote  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
complete  reorganisation  or  revolution  of  society,  such  as  the 
socialist  or  the  anarchist  would  have  us  believe. 
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To  completely  alter  the  social  relations,  to  destroy  the 
inequalities  of  rank  and  station,  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
meum  and  tuum,  would  be  no  guarantee  for  the  expulsion  and 
extinction  of  poverty,  for  it  has  been  declared  of  old :  "  The 
poor  shall  not  cease  out  of  the  midst  of  the  land."  It  is  this 
declaration  which  has  stamped  once  and  for  all  as  an 
impossibility  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  man  in  the  social 
scale. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  inequalities  in  the  social 
scale  may  be  wiped  away ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
dreaded  effects  of  poverty  may  be  diminished,  if  not  alto- 
gether extinguished.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  recognition  by  the  classes  of  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  masses,  in  the  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  capital  upon  labour.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  what  has  aptly  been  termed  "  the  gospel  of  wealth." 
Much  of  the  acerbity  and  hatred  engendered  by  the  marked 
and  pronounced  differences  in  rank  and  wealth  among  man- 
kind would  be  rubbed  off  and  avoided,  were  men  to  catch 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  in  which  our  God  is  regarded 
as  the  Father  of  the  forlorn  and  destitute,  in  which  we  are 
bidden  to  "  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,"  in  which  the  poor 
man  is  called  our  "  brother,"  and  is  assured  by  Heaven  that 
"  when  he  crieth  unto  Me,  I  shall  hear,  for  I  am  gracious." 

Far  be  it  from  me,  dear  friends,  to  underrate  the  blessings 
of  individual  charity  and  benevolence.  A  sad  day  indeed  it 
would  be  when  the  help  administered  by  an  individual  to  a 
needy  brother  or  sister  would  be  a  thing  unknown. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exigencies  of  the  present  hour 
demand  (as  far  as  our  community  is  concerned)  more  of 
that  personal,  private,  individual  contact  with  the  conditions 
of  poverty,  and  with  the  recipients  of  relief,  than  has  been 
the  case  during  the  past.  But  private  charity  administered 
by  the  individual  may  be,  and,  in  very  many  instances,  is, 
beyond  doubt,  misleading,  uncharitable,  positively  dangerous, 
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and   subversive   of    the    very    first    principles    of    political 
economy. 

Who  would  say  a  word  to  chase  from  the  human  soul 
those  lovely  graces  conjured  up  by  one  single  act  of  charity, 
administered  wisely  and  well  ?  But  when  individual  efforts 
— unaccustomed  to  and  untrained  in  the  science  of  charitable 
relief — making  no  distinction  between  the  habitual  beggar 
and  the  struggling  poor,  tend  to  rear  colonies  of  paupers, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  man,  self- 
dependence,  then  "dangerous"  and  "injurious"  are  terms 
not  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  misdirected  efforts  of 
such  individuals  in  what  they  consider  to  be  the  cause  of 
charity. 

In  biblical  times  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  "  pauper"  was  a 
thing  unknown :  the  Jewish  Law  Book  guarded  against  any 
such  contingency  by  ordinances,  which  made  charity  in- 
dependent of  the  caprice  of  the  giver,  and  gave  to  the  poor, 
at  the  command  of  Heaven,  as  their  right  and  due,  the  corners 
of  the  field,  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  forgotten 
sheaves  during  the  harvest. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  loss  of  land  and 
national  independence  rendered  these  dues  a  precarious,  nay, 
impossible,  income ;  when,  too,  owing  to  the  hardships  and 
horrors  of  war  and  the  destruction  of  property,  the  number  of 
poor  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  more  settled 
system  of  relief  came  into  vogue  ;  private  charity  became 
organised,  and  was  administered  as  a  public  trust.  We  read 
in  the  Talmud  that  in  each  city  there  existed  two  forms  of 
charity  for  the  poor  and  reduced,  from  which  (it  should  be 
observed)  non-Jews  were  not  excluded.  The  former  was 
called  'inon  (lit.  "  the  dish  "),  which  provided  daily  meals 
from  contributions  supplied  in  kind  by  those  who  possessed 
the  means  ;  the  second  was  termed  nsip  (lit.  "  the  basket,"  or 
"  charity-box "),  the  result  of  contributions  for  the  better 
class  of  poor,  collected  weekly.  A  sojourner  of  thirty  days' 
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duration   had   to   contribute    to    the   former,    one   of  three 
months'   to   the   latter. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  of  this  system,  we  should 
mention  that  the  charity  was  administered  generally  by  three 
men  who  stood  in  the  highest  esteem  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  ;  in  fact,  to  show  the  caution  which 
was  exercised  in  this  respect  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  it 
was  a  saying  in  Talmudic  times,  "  Do  not  put  a  penny  into 
the  charity-box  unless  it  be  under  the  control  of  a  man  like 
R.  Hanina  ben  Teradyon." 

But,  dear  brethren,  strange  to  say,  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Talmud  we  are  introduced  to  a  system  of  charity 
devised  to  cope  with  the  then  prevailing  distress.  We  read 
in  our  Sabbath  portion  of  the  advice  proffered  by  Joseph, 
and  acted  upon  by  Pharaoh,  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  Egypt 
consequent  upon  the  famine  foreshadowed  in  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh.  The  remedy  suggested  is  contained  in  Genesis  xli. 
verse  34 :  "  Let  Pharaoh  do  this  and  appoint  overseers  over 
the  land  " — the  Targum  rendering  the  word  for  "  overseers  " 
(DHp?)  by  pD'TO  "  accredited  or  trustworthy  officers." 
The  duty  of  these  officers  consisted  in  collecting  the  stores  of 
corn  in  the  good  years,  and  vigilantly  superintending  their 
distribution  in  the  years  of  famine. 

Dear  brethren,  you  have  an  Institution  in  your  midst 
which  does  for  the  Jewish  community  of  this  great  city  what 
the  overseers  and  guardians,  or  accredited  officers,  did  for  the 
land  of  Egypt.  I  refer  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Jewish  Poor.  Two  Sabbaths  ago,  in  my  discourse, 
I  made  an  informal  appeal  to  my  hearers  on  behalf  of 
this  indispensable  charitable  agency  in  our  midst ;  but  I  must 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  my  colleagues  in 
making  a  simultaneous  appeal  this  day  to  the  sympathies  of 
our  metropolitan  brethren.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Maccabee  in  charity,  some  of  the  members  of 
our  congregations  have  already  forwarded  their  donations  to 
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the  Board  ;  but  our  satisfaction  and  joy  cannot  -be  complete 
unless  we  have  the  assurance  that  every  member  of  each 
congregation  has  come  forward  to  assist  and  strengthen 
the  resources  of  the  Board  at  this  critical  moment  in  its 
history. 

Reference  has  been  made,  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
past  few  years  to  the  great  strain  put  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Board,  owing  to  unfortunate  events  in  the  East  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  From  one  cause  or  another 
things  have  come  to  a  crisis ;  and  without  drawing  any 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs,  I  would  quote 
the  words  recently  uttered  by  the  President  in  the  course  of 
his  review  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Board.  He  said, 
since  he  had  been  President,  the  Board  had  never  known 
a  year  when  the  likelihood  of  pressure  on  their  resources 
was  so  great,  and  unless  assistance  were  forthcoming,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  improving  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  but  of  being  able  to  continue  the  Institution  itself. 

Surely  things  are  not  as  they  should  be  when  such  a 
statement  has  to  be  made. 

Without  doubt,  the  qualifications  for  administrative  ability 
and  probity  of  character  exemplified  in  the  case  of  R.  Hanina 
ben  Teradyon  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  those  guardians  and 
officers  of  the  Institution  who  devote,  not  alone  their  means, 
but  (what  is  of  far  greater  value)  their  talents  and  their  time, 
in  such  unstinted  measure,  to  the  claims  and  needs  of  our 
poorer  brethren. 

Why,  then,  does  the  bulk  of  the  community  not  second  the 
efforts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  self-sacrificing 
workers,  at  least  by  their  pecuniary  help? 

Is  it  not  a  duty  they  owe  their  God,  they  owe  their 
Religion,  they  owe  themselves? 

Do  not  neglect  or  fail  in  this  your  duty  towards  your 
fellow-man.  While  dwelling  in  luxury  or  competence  your- 
selves, do  not  be  callous  or  cold-hearted  in  the  cause  of  your 
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impoverished  brother ;  and  then,  as  the  wheel  of  fortune 
revolves  in  the  world,  none  in  the  midst  of  this  assembly,  in 
the  hour  of  their  distress  or  trial,  will  have  cause  to  repeat 
the  self-reproach  of  Joseph's  brothers  :  "  We  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear :  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us." 

What  nobler  form  can  benevolence  take  than  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  based 
upon  the  best  approved  principles  of  charity  organisation,  an 
institution  which  not  only  gives  temporary  relief  in  those 
instances  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  does  also 
the  better  work  of  encouraging  thrift  and  self-reliance  by 
granting  loans,  by  furthering  emigration,  by  apprenticing 
youths,  and  by  fostering  habits  of  industry  and  distributing 
work  among  the  poor  women  of  our  community. 

Nay,  the  report  of  the  Board  contains  almost  the  whole 
history  of  the  organised  system  of  relief  granted  to  the  poor 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Metropolis. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  come  forward  as  did  the 
princes  of  old  at  the  dedication  of  the  Altar,  and  bring  each 
of  you  your  offering  to  the  Institution  on  behalf  of  which  I 
am  pleading. 

Let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  the  call,  and  rely  upon  a 
miracle  from  Heaven  for  the  better  support  of  the  Board  ; 
and  let  us  not  expect  that,  as  in  the  story  of  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  which  we  are  celebrating,  the  little  cruse  (repre- 
senting the  Board's  meagre  resources),  which  is  only  sufficient 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  one  day,  can,  without  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  our  part,  be  made  to  last  eight  days. 

Remember  that  charity  is  the  golden  chain  that  links  all 
men's  hearts  together ;  remember  that  "  the  rich  and  poor 
meet,  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all "  ;  remember  that  we 
are  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  all  upon 
the  great  God  above — "  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous 
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whole."  Remember  (in  the  words  of  the  Midrash)  that  the 
very  objects  of  nature  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other : 
day  dependeth  upon  night,  night  upon  day  ;  the  moon  upon 
the  stars,  the  stars  upon  the  moon  ;  light  depends  upon  the 
sun,  the  sun  upon  light ;  wisdom  dependeth  upon  under- 
standing, understanding  upon  wisdom  ;  heaven  dependeth 
upon  earth ;  earth,  indeed,  dependeth  upon  heaven. 

Within  the  halo  of  this  inter-dependence,  may  we  live  and 
find  our  highest  happiness  ! 
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"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me 
to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul :  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name's  sake." — PSALM  xxiii.  1-3. 

To  some  of  my  hearers  these  words  will  not  come  as  wholly 
unfamiliar.  They  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  some  with 
the  peculiarly  Jewish  or  Oriental  ceremony  of  washing  the 
hands  prior  to  partaking  of  the  gifts  of  God's  bounty.  The 
idea  of  Divine  Providence  is  thus  practically  connected  with 
the  morsel  which  we  enjoy  on  earth. 

But  the  words  themselves  were  uttered  by  David,  and 
form  part  of  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  little  psalm,  con- 
sidered by  some  commentators  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  in  the  forest  of  Hareth.  To  this  forest  he  had  come 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  prophet  Gad,  after  having  hidden 
in  several  places,  to  escape  the  anger  of  Saul,  his  pursuer. 
Before  this,  David  had  for  a  time  been  living  in  the  cave 
Adullam ;  but  now,  having  entered  the  forest  of  Hareth, 
and  looking  around  and  above,  and  beholding  the  green 
leaf,  the  tender  grass,  and  the  rippling  stream,  his  mind 
expands — he  feels  his  soul  restored  after  the  many  priva- 
tions he  has  had  to  endure  consequent  upon  his  flight 
from  the  presence  of  Saul,  his  master.  He  now,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  has  a  loftier  conception  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  feels  the  truth  of  his  own  words,  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  is  One  who,  "  from  the  place  of  His 
habitation,  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

395 
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In  consequence  of  his  experience  of  a  Providence  (termed 
in  the  Hebrew  language  nrwn),  in  consequence  of  the 
nearness  of  God,  who  had  delivered  him  so  far  from  the 
many  troubles  which  he  had  already  encountered,  David 
offers  in  this  psalm  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  his  heavenly 
Benefactor,  the  Benefactor  of  all  mankind.  He  raises  his 
voice  unto  heaven,  and  sings  of  the  Great  Shepherd  who 
looketh  to  the  wants  of  His  flock,  and  doeth  all  kindness 
unto  it ;  and  tells  how  this  Good  Shepherd  has  cared  for 
him  in  his  distress,  and  of  his  confidence  that  he  will 
never  be  in  want.  He  continues  the  simile ;  he  calls  to 
mind  how  the  shepherd  leads  his  flock  to  the  green 
pastures,  feeding  them  there  at  morning  and  eventide,  and 
causing  them  to  rest  under  the  shady  leaf,  to  protect  them 
against  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  He  calls  to  mind 
how  he  leads  them  along  the  still  waters  to  quench  their 
thirst ;  how  their  very  life  is  restored  and  preserved,  and 
how  this  all  takes  place  owing  to  the  goodness  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  shepherd.  He  feels  himself  as  one  of  a  flock 
great  in  number,  ever,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  God,  the 
Shepherd,  who  leadeth  him  in  the  paths  of  safety  and 
security ;  and  he  feels,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  care  and 
concern  on  his  behalf  is  due,  not  to  any  special  deserts  on 
his  part,  but  )&&  jyc£>  due  to  the  exercise  of  such  qualities 
as  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Heaven. 

Surely,  brethren,  the  feelings  which  thrilled  David  are  the 
same  which  are  felt  by  each  and  every  one  of  us,  as  we  pass 
through  the  forest  of  earthly  life.  Metaphorically  expressed, 
our  eyes  are  ever  turned  to  that  same  Shepherd  to  supply 
the  wants  of  existence  ;  and  we  come  to  realise  in  life  how, 
amid  the  barrenness  of  the  surroundings,  we  are  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  refreshed  by  green  pastures  and  still  waters,  and 
how  (though  the  way  be  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  paths  far 
from  safe  and  secure)  we  are  yet  led  in  the  straight  ways, 
lot?  jyo1?  as  a  verification  of  the  truth  of  God's  Holy  Name. 
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But,  brethren,  I  would  this  day  draw  your  attention,  not  to 
the  metaphor  contained  in  the  words  of  our  text,  but  to  the 
words  as  they  stand,  in  their  literal  meaning.  The  present  is 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  majority  of  us  are 
beginning  to  turn  our  minds  away  from  the  beaten  track 
of  our  daily  duties,  and  fixing  them  upon  the  green  pastures 
and  still  waters — to  be  found  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
scene  of  our  ordinary  work. 

With  the  strain  and  stress  of  our  mode  of  living  and 
working  (consequent  upon  the  march  of  civilisation),  man- 
kind feels  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  annually  restoring  and 
"  refreshing  the  soul  "  which  is  overburdened,  by  taking  refuge 
amid  the  green  pastures  of  country  districts,  or  the  refreshing 
waters  of  the  river  or  seaside.  We  have  become  habituated 
to  this  practice,  and  as  time  advances  will  become  the  more 
so.  Many  of  us  call  to  mind  the  delight  of  our  summer 
holiday ;  we  rehearse  in  our  mind  the  pleasures  we 
derived  in  past  years,  and  are  anticipating  a  repetition  of 
those  innocent  and  invigorating  pleasures.  Many  of  us 
are  busy  preparing  for  this  annual  exodus,  and  we  neglect 
no  item  which  might  possibly  contribute  to  our  anticipated 
joys  and  pleasures.  But  is  this  so  ?  Have  we  thought 
of  all  and  everybody  in  our  preparation  for  our  rejoicing  ? 
The  old  Jewish  law  enjoined  not  only  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice 
in  thy  feast,  thou  and  thy  son  and  thy  daughter  and  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  and  the  Levite,"  but  also 
"the  stranger  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are 
within  thy  gates." 

The  remarks  which  I  intend  to  make  are  not  of  a  general 
character  as  to  the  duty  of  aiding  those  who  cannot  aid 
themselves,  but  are  directed  to  a  special  object.  I  am, 
indeed,  loath  to  come  before  you  so  soon  again  with 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  new  form  of  charity,  although 
I  know  how  willing  this  congregation  as  a  whole  ever  is 
to  do  its  share  in  any  good  cause  where  funds  are  required. 
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It  is,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty  that  I, 
as  a  Minister  of  Religion,  venture  to  bring  forward  to  your 
notice  a  subject  which  has  been  overlooked,  fearfully 
neglected,  during  the  past,  not  (I  am  sure)  from  want  of 
heart,  but  from  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  affairs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  charities  which  should  appeal  to  us 
most  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  one  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Children^  Country  Holidays  Fund.  The  name 
itself  clearly  indicates  the  object  of  the  Fund.  A  Jewish 
branch  has  been  formed,  and  during  the  summer  of  1890  the 
number  of  Jewish  children  sent  to  various  country  places, 
inland  and  seaside,  amounted  to  424. 

Think,  brethren,  of  the  immense  amount  of  good  which 
could  be  effected  by  such  a  society  if  properly  strengthened 
and  supported.  If  we  deem  it  a  necessity  of  modern 
civilisation  to  recruit  our  wasted  energies  and  over-taxed 
frame  amid  "  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  "  outside  this 
city,  what  about  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  the  strictly 
working  classes,  cooped  up  as  they  needs  must  be  in  narrow 
lanes  and  foul-smelling  courts,  passing  their  sickly  lives, 
half-fed,  half-clad,  amid  their  sunless,  cheerless  hovels  of 
homes ! 

A  Greater  One  has  declared  from  the  days  of  old  "  the 
poor  shall  not  cease  from  the  midst  of  the  land  " ;  and, 
therefore,  we  can  never  expect  poverty  itself  to  be  eliminated  : 
but  what  we  can  and  must  do  is  to  change  the  conditions 
of  poverty.  This  is  a  noble  task,  not  only  for  our  clergy, 
but  for  the  lay  members  of  our  community.  Here  is  a 
cause  in  which  neither  theological  knowledge  nor  doctrinal 
opinion  enters,  or  is  required,  in  order  to  effect  some 
good  result,  but  where  willing  hearts,  sound  judgment,  and 
moderate  help  can  do  an  immense  deal  to  alter  the  conditions 
of  society. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Branch  of  the  Children's 
Country  Holidays  Fund,  a  host  of  kind  volunteers,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  undertake  the  superintendence  of  these  poorer 
children  while  away  from  their  homes  ;  and  due  provision 
is  made  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  dietary  laws  which 
govern  the  Jewish  household. 

In  very  truth,  reading  through  the  Report  of  this  Fund  for 
the  year  1890,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  several  tribes  of  children 
at  various  centres,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Scripture  read  on  this  Sabbath,  which  tell  in  joyous 
tones  of  the  work  cast  upon  those  Israelitish  leaders  who 
were  placed  over  the  host  of  the  children  of  the  various 
tribes  during  their  march  through  the  desert.  It  is  a 
custom  to  raise  our  voices  and  join  in  the  chorus  when 
the  Reader  rehearses  this  portion  of  the  Law,  and  we  feel 
a  thrill  of  joy,  as  though  we  were  taking  part  in  the  march, 
and  were  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  travels. 

Oh,  that  you  would  grant  yourselves  something  of  the 
satisfaction  and  happiness  which  might  be  associated  with 
your  summer  holiday  by  the  reflection  on  your  part  that  you 
had  done  something  for  the  children  of  your  poorer  brethren 
in  the  way  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise,  and  thus 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  you  are  with  them  in  spirit  during 
their  travel,  and  on  their  march ! 

This  is  eminently  a  cause  for  united  action  ;  a  few  workers 
can  do  little ;  combined  effort  is  absolutely  necessary.  Let 
me,  then,  entreat  you  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor  through 
this  worthy  undertaking.  As  you  lock  up  your  houses 
and  gather  your  own  little  ones  to  repair  to  your  summer 
resorts,  may  you  not  lock  up  your  hearts  and  hands,  but 
open  them  wide,  and  dispense  of  the  gifts  of  God's  bounty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  needy  class  of  humanity  ! 
The  same  God  who  said  "  the  poor  shall  not  cease  out 
of  the  land  "  has  commanded  you,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy 
needy  in  thy  land." 
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If  you  act  up  to  this  injunction,  each  according  to  his 
means,  you  will  feel  the  same  conviction  as  was  felt  by 
David,  the  Psalmist,  when  (in  continuation  of  the  words 
of  our  text)  he  sang  with  confidence  : — 

"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life." 


THE  ORPHAN 

CHILDREN'S  ORPHAN  AID  SOCIETY 

THE  eighth  chapter  of  the  ist  Book  of  Kings,  from  which 
to-day's  Haphtara  is  taken,  gives  us  a  graphic  description 
of  the  solemnities  and  festivities  held  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  last  verse  of  that  chapter  we  read  the  following 
words :  "  On  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away  :  and 
they  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents 
joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  that  the  Lord 
had  done  for  David  His  servant,  and  for  Israel  His  people." 

This  day,  dear  brethren,  is  also  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  we  are  almost  at  the  close  of  the  most 
solemn  and  festive  season  of  the  Jewish  year.  We  have 
derived  inward  satisfaction  from  the  solemnities  of  the  earlier 
days  ;  we  have  found  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the  Festival 
which  is  just  ending ;  and  now  we  are  about  to  return  unto 
our  tents  "  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  that 
the  Lord  hath  done "  unto  us  individually  and  as  a  people. 
But  while  we  are  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  hath  done  to  us,  can  we  be  equally  glad  for  any  good- 
ness which  we  have  done  unto  the  Lord,  or  in  behalf  of  the 
Lord's  cause  ? 

In  general  terms  we  considered  this  question  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  the  old  year  ;  but  it  is  with  reference  to  some 
special  object  that  we  would  consider  the  question  to-day, 
and  it  is  especially  the  younger  members  of  our  congregation 
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— I  mean  the  children — whose  attention  I  would  engage 
this  day. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  you  how,  on 
occasions  like  the  present  Festival,  there  existed  a  custom 
in  all  the  Synagogues  (the  practice  has,  I  think,  not  entirely 
disappeared),  that  when  the  "  Prayer  in  memory  of  the  dead  " 
was  begun,  all  the  children  of  the  assembled  congregation, 
and  adults  whose  parents  were  still  living,  quitted  the  Syna- 
gogue in  a  body,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  some  of  the  holiest  associations  and  reflections. 
As  far  as  the  Metropolis  is  concerned,  this  improper  pro- 
ceeding, founded  on  anything  but  a  religious  basis,  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  it  has  always  surprised  me,  consider- 
ing the  remarkable  fulness  of  our  Liturgy,  considering  the 
various  modifications  which  have  been  suggested  of  late 
years,  that  the  want  should  never  have  .been  felt  of  some 
short  prayer,  which  might  be  offered  up  by  those  who  are 
blessed  in  having  their  parents  round  about  them,  during 
the  time  in  which  those  of  their  fellow-worshippers  who 
are  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  are  solemnly  calling  to 
mind,  some  with  satisfaction,  others  with  remorse,  the  past 
existence  of  their  departed  parents. 

Might  not  some  such  form  of  prayer  as  the  following 
answer  the  purpose,  and  might  not  the  recital  act  bene- 
ficially upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  privilege  is 
still  vouchsafed  of  calling  "  Father  "  or  "  Mother  "  ? 

"  Almighty  God,  whilst  these  thy  children  are,  in 
solemn  stillness,  calling  to  mind  the  existence  of  their 
dear  parents  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest,  we 
would  at  this  moment  raise  our  eyes  unto  Thee — 
the  Giver  of  Life — and  from  a  grateful  heart  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  mercies  in  having  preserved  unto  this 
day  the  lives  of  our  beloved  parents.  May  it  be  Thy 
will,  O  Lord  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
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to  bless  them  with  health  and  strength,  so  that  they 
may  continue  in  our  midst  for  many  years  to  come. 
Help  Thou  us,  O  Lord,  to  shape  our  lives  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  the  greatest  joy  both  to  our  parents  on  earth 
and  to  Thee,  our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  such  prayerful  effusion 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  worshipper ;  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  child's  reverence  and  love  for  its  parents 
might  be  increased  by  its  periodically  giving  expression  to 
such  sentiments  ;  and  that  the  formula  oft-repeated  might 
in  after-life,  if  occasion  demands,  act  as  a  sort  of  check 
when  the  child  is  about  to  commit  some  act  contrary  to  a 
parent's  instruction. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  child  who  has  prominently 
brought  before  its  mind  the  value  and  blessing  of  the  guidance 
of  parents  will,  both  in  earlier  and  maturer  years,  have  its 
sympathies  enlarged  and  its  pity  engaged  on  behalf  of  those 
hapless  ones — poor  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  who 
have  to  look  for  their  support  to  the  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent  ones  of  the  earth,  those  who,  as  ministering 
angels,  are  sent  from  heaven  to  keep  these  deserted  and 
destitute  ones  on  the  way. 

What  is  more  touching  in  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Law  bids  us  rejoice  in  the  times  of 
festive  celebration  ?  In  the  portion  read  this  very  morning 
it  is  stated  :  "  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and 
thy  wine.  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou  and  thy 
son  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant, and  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates  "  (Deut.  xvi.  13,  14). 

Mark,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  our  rejoicing ! 

Now,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  members  of 
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our  congregation — men  and  women — who  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  most  of  our  charitable  institutions  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 
There  are  some  members  who  limit  their  interest  to  one 
or  two  methods  of  good  work  in  the  community  ;  but  I 
am  also  aware  that  there  are  some  in  every  congregation 
— probably  many  more  than  there  should  be — who  have 
not  yet  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing more  for  the  communal  body  than  that  of  subscribing 
to  the  support  of  the  Synagogue  in  which  they  worship. 

It  has  been  determined  that  this  reproach  shall  no  longer 
exist  in  our  midst,  and  as  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
it  has  been  considered  that  none  too  early  can  the  seeds 
of  charity-work  be  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  a 
people,  and  that  if  the  future  generation  is  to  be  one  of 
hard  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  community,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  should  imbue  them,  while  they  are  yet  children,  with 
a  taste  for  those  methods,  and  a  delight  in  that  work,  in  which 
we  would  wish  to  see  them  take  their  full  share  when  they 
arrive  at  manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  we  should  commence 
this  worthy  undertaking  by  asking  our  children  to  take  an 
interest  in  one  certain  institution  already  existing  among  us, 
and  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  needs  which  it  meets, 
must  appeal  in  a  special  degree  to  children  themselves.  For 
what  institution  can  speak  more  eloquently  to  the  hearts  of 
children  than  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Norwood,  which  clothes,  educates,  and  supports  so  many 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom  are  bereft  of 
both  father  and  mother,  and  are  thrown  in  the  most  helpless 
years  of  their  life  upon  the  mercy  of  the  world  ? 

It  has  been  decided  that  on  this  day  a  simultaneous 
appeal  be  made  from  the  various  pulpits,  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  the  youthful  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Children's  Orphan  Aid 
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Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Norwood. 

I  would,  however,  not  lend  myself  to  the  launching  forth  of 
this  appeal  were  I  to  think  that  the  movement  will  stop  at 
this  point.  I  would  fain  believe  that  this  is  but  one  item  of 
some  larger  programme,  and  that  the  attempt  to  enlist 
children's  services  on  behalf  of  one  institution  is  but  to 
recognise  a  principle  which  is  gradually  to  extend  and 
develop,  and  ultimately  to  embrace  the  various  charitable 
organisations  among  us.  I  would  regard  the  success  of  the 
present  movement  as  but  a  sample  of  the  work  which  might 
be  undertaken  by  children  in  favour  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-creatures.  Personally  I  see  no  reason  why,  out  of 
this  very  movement,  there  shall  not  grow  in  time  some  such 
society  or  league  as  that  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  ministering  children." 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  would  explain  to  you,  more 
clearly  and  in  simple  language,  what  it  is  that  is  asked  of 
you.  Some  of  the  older  children,  who,  I  hope,  will  take  an 
active  part  in  this  work,  will  doubtless  have  already  under- 
stood my  meaning,  and  what  they  are  expected  to  do ;  but 
some  of  you  will  require  fuller  explanation.  We  wish  you  to 
begin  early  in  life  to  take  an  interest  in  your  poorer  fellow- 
creatures,  so  that,  as  you  grow  older,  you  will  find  it  a  pleasure 
to  help  in  the  works  of  charity  which  are  now  being  carried 
on  by  your  elders.  If  you  would  only  just  for  a  moment 
think  of  the  number  of  poor  people  that  are  round  about  you 
who  have  scarcely  any  food  to  eat  or  clothes  to  put  on,  I  am 
sure  you  would  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  something  more  than 
spend  your  time  in  eating  and  drinking,  dressing,  and  enjoying 
yourselves  day  by  day. 

Now  tell  me,  dear  children,  have  you  never  looked  with 
pity  upon  some  group  of  poor  people  who  so  often  stand 
about  our  streets,  and  do  you  not  often  feel  tempted  to  take 
out  of  your  pocket  the  little  money  you  have  and  hand  it  to 
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them  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  all  of  you  sometimes  like  to  do 
some  little  act  of  kindness  ;  but  you  do  not  know  where  to 
begin,  or  how  to  set  about  it.  But  you  must  begin  some- 
where, and  you  must  begin  at  some  time  of  your  life,  and  the 
earlier  the  better. 

Did  you  see  that  little  sickly-looking  boy,  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street  as  you  were 
passing  to  Synagogue  this  morning  ?»  Well,  he  is  a  poor 
orphan  boy ;  he  has  no  parents  to  earn  bread,  and  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  him,  and  therefore  he  has  to  help  himself,  as 
best  he  can,  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  brothers. 

You  have  sometimes  met  in  the  streets  a  little  procession 
of  children  all  dressed  alike,  generally  walking  two  by  two, 
and  led  by  one  or  more  elder  ones  who  have  charge  of  them. 
Well,  they  are  all  of  them  fatherless  and  motherless  children, 
and  belong  to  some  home  or  asylum,  where  they  are  housed, 
and  kept,  and  looked  after,  as  if  they  ha^  parents,  till  the 
time  when  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  the  asylum,  and  to 
earn  a  living  for  themselves. 

Now,  you  know  that  we  have  many  poor  orphan  children 
among  us,  and  we  have  an  Orphan  Asylum  at  Norwood, 
which  provides  a  home  for  and  looks  after  these  poor 
orphans ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  asylum  these  children 
would  remain  poor  and  unhappy  all  their  lives. 

After  what  I  have  said,  I  think  that  you  might  wish  to  do 
something  towards  helping  this  institution  to  keep  as  many 
Jewish  boys  and  girls  as  possible  of  the  class  belonging  to 
poor  orphan  children.  Would  you  not  like  to  take  your 
share  in  brightening  the  lives  of  a  few  hundred  children  who 
can  never  more  in  life  hear  the  sweet  accents  of  a  mother's 
voice,  or  look  upon  the  kind  features  of  a  father's  face,  because 
God  has  taken  them  from  earth  ? 

Think,  dear  children,  of  God's  mercy  and  goodness  in 
having  spared  your  parents  to  you  ;  think  of  your  happiness 
in  having  with  you  your  father  and  mother,  who  watch 
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over  you,  care  for  you,  and  counsel  you,  loving  you  with  a 
tenderness  and  affection  oft  too  deep  for  words ;  and  then 
think  of  the  poor  little  orphan  children  left  alone  in  the 
world,  without  father  or  mother  to  love  and  care  for  them, 
not  knowing  where  they  shall  go,  how  they  shall  live,  or 
what  they  shall  do! 

What  would  become  of  them  if  it  were  not  for  such 
an  excellent  institution  as  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Asylum,  which  receives  these  little  children,  and  rears  them 
as  one  large  family?  There,  in  place  of  a  father's  voice, 
they  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  kind  master,  and,  instead  of  a 
mother's  anxious  care,  they  receive  the  care  and  attention 
of  a  devoted  matron.  There  they  are  taught  all  the  different 
subjects  you  are  taught  at  school  or  college.  There  they  are 
taught  to  make  use  of  their  hands,  too,  in  workshops,  so  that 
when  they  leave  they  shall  be  the  better  able  to  earn  their 
own  living  at  some  trade. 

Now,  dear  children,  there  is  a  way  in  which  even  you, 
young  as  you  are,  can  help  this  splendid  home  into  which 
these  children  are  admitted,  and  thus  help  the  children 
themselves.  You  all  receive  some  pocket-money  from  your 
parents.  How  would  it  be  if  you  were  to  put  aside  out  of 
this  money,  week  by  week,  one  penny  or  more  to  be  given  to 
the  institution  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  ? 

Understand  that  we  do  not  wish  you  to  ask  your  parents 
or  any  adult  for  this  special  contribution  ;  but  we  wish  it  to 
be  a  part  of  your  own  money,  which  you  are  pleased  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  on  behalf  of 
your  poor  fatherless  and  motherless  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  want  you  to  feel,  when  you  put  away  that  penny  or 
more,  that  it  is  a  better  thing  to  give  it  for  the  help  of  the 
poor  than  to  spend  it  upon  yourselves  :  and  if  you  begin  to 
think  and  act  in  this  manner  when  you  are  young,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  as  you  grow  up  become  kinder,  more 
sympathetic,  and  more  helpful  still. 
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Of  course  the  older  ones  among  you  will  form  themselves 
into  a  body  of  collectors,  to  collect  the  weekly  savings  of  the 
younger  ones ;  you  will  have  your  own  Committee  of 
Workers,  with  a  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  selected  from 
among  the  older  members  of  this  congregation,  who  will 
guide  you  in  the  work,  and  help  you  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

And  thus  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  I  hope  to  see 
grow  out  of  this  movement,  will  begin  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Society  in  aid  of  the  poor  orphan  children  so  kindly 
provided  for  in  the  beautiful  building  at  Norwood. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  those  of  my  younger  hearers  who 
desire  to  join  in  the  work  of  canvassing  among  their  juvenile 
friends  will  inform  me  of  their  willingness  to  do  so,  either  in 
writing  or  personally.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  my 
younger  congregants,  and  give  them  further  particulars  in 
the  vestry-room  of  the  Synagogue  at  the  close  of  the 
service  this  morning. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  to  lay  down  such  a 
programme  of  future  work  is  one  of  the  most  fitting  ways  of 
closing  a  solemn  and  joyous  season,  and  one  of  the  most 
blessed  for  inaugurating  a  winter  season  of  good  and  useful 
activity  ;  for,  while  you  will  sit  at  your  warm  firesides,  con- 
tented and  happy,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  cared  for,  you 
will  also  be  thinking  of  those  poor  and  helpless  children 
left  without  the  warmth  of  hearth  and  home,  whose  lot 
you  are  trying  to  render  somewhat  brighter  and  happier  ; 
and,  by  the  same  act,  you  are  going  the  right  way  to  make 
your  own  lives  brighter  and  happier. 

Continue  to  think  and  act  in  this  wise  through  life,  and 
you  will  be  preparing  for  yourselves  the  best  comfort  and 
courage  for  the  hour  in  which  you  will  most  need  them,  at 
the  time  when  those  dear  parents  of  yours,  whom  you  love 
and  revere,  will  be  no  more  ;  when  you  will  feel  that  you 
must  place  your  whole  reliance  on  God  above;  that  "the 
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Lord  is  your  light  and  your  salvation  " ;  and  you  will  share 
the  conviction  expressed  by  David,  the  Psalmist,  "  When  my 
father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up." 

May  you  all  do  your  duty  in  this  life  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  worthy  of  the  help  and  protection  of  God,  the  Father 
of  us  all ! 


FREDERICK  DAVID  MOCATTA 

THERE  is  a  duty  which  devolves  upon  every  Jewish 
minister  occupying  the  pulpit  to-day,  which  dare  not  be 
neglected  or  shelved. 

The  difficulty  is,  how  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  uppermost 
in  our  minds.  Let  me  say  at  once,  such  a  task  is 
impossible. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  community  is  at  the 
present  moment  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
words,  though  trite,  may  yet  fitly  be  applied,  "  we  may  never 
look  upon  his  like  again."  For  is  not  the'name  of  FREDERICK 
DAVID  MOCATTA  a  household  word  among  us,  not  for  alms- 
giving alone,  but  for  charity  in  its  broadest  sense ;  and  not 
for  charity  indiscriminately  bestowed,  but  for  help  judiciously 
and  wisely  administered  ? 

Who  is  able  in  a  few  weak  sentences  to  touch  even  the 
fringe  of  a  subject  dealing  with  a  personality  whose  most 
beauteous  charms  were  his  humility  and  modesty,  his  suavity 
of  manner,  his  intense  love  of  humanity,  his  delight  to  see 
others  happy,  his  desire  to  see  others  uplifted? 

Could  any  one  doubt  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  man 
and  his  life  who  was  present  at  the  Memorial  Service  held  in 
the  Synagogue  in  which  he  was  a  regular  and  devout 
worshipper  ?  No  better  and  more  eloquent  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  the  worth  of  the  departed  than  was  afforded  by  the 
representative  character  of  the  assemblage  which  gathered  at 
his  residence  to  follow  his  mortal  remains  to  their  last  resting- 
place  on  earth,  and  later  in  the  day  by  the  equally  repre- 
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sentative  concourse  which  was  thrilled  by  the  solemn  Service 
conducted  in  memory  of  our  lamented  brother  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  community  remarked 
to  me  at  the  close  of  the  Service,  it  would  have  rejoiced  his 
heart  to  see  how  the  barriers  between  sect  and  sect,  and 
between  one  shade  of  religious  opinion  and  another,  had 
for  once,  at  all  events,  been  completely  broken  down.  For 
among  the  vast  body  of  sorrow-stricken  worshippers  on  the 
occasion,  there  were  some  who,  on  religious  grounds,  had 
never  entered  that  sacred  fane  before. 

All  honour,  then,  all  respect,  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  could  so  live  as  by  his  splendid  example  to  knit  more 
closely  in  the  bond  of  a  common  sorrow  the  divided  members 
of  his  own  communion  ! 

We  may,  indeed,  in  the  hour  of  this  irreparable  loss  give 
expression  to  a  few  generalities  as  regards  the  public  and 
private  career  of  our  departed  friend,  but  the  secret  history  of 
his  goodness  will  never  be  known  ;  it  can  be  but  vaguely 
guessed  at  and  inferred  from  that  with  which  each  one  of  us 
is  acquainted. 

Was  there  a  good  cause  in  the  community  and  beyond  it, 
educational  or  philanthropic,  with  which  the  name  of  F.  D. 
Mocatta  was  not  associated  ?  Was  there  a  private  case 
of  charity  to  which  he  did  not  cheerfully  and  anxiously 
respond  ? 

More  even  than  those  who  will  miss  his  kindly  help  will  be 
those  who  will  miss  his  genial  smile,  his  friendly  grip,  his 
sound  advice,  his  warm  utterances  regarding  the  glory  of  his 
race  and  religion. 

In  what  better  manner,  dear  friends,  can  we  honour  his 
memory  than  by  catching  something  of  the  saintly  spirit  that 
has  gone,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  some  of  those  noble 
traits  which  adorned  his  beautiful  character?  Thank 
Heaven,  we  have  still  among  us,  and  hope  ever  to  have, 
benevolent  and  generous  men  and  women,  sympathetic 
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hearts  restless  in  the  exercise  of  good  works,  persons  of  light 
and  leading  in  the  community,  who  by  their  talents,  their 
nature,  their  general  qualities,  will  always  be  held  in  high 
esteem  and  be  honoured. 

But  the  combination  of  qualities  which  went  to  make  up 
his  being  was,  in  truth,  unique  ;  it  is  almost  beyond  our 
reach.  He  was  sui generis,  for  by  common  consent  there  is 
no  second  Mocatta  in  Anglo-Jewry. 

What  an  interest  he  evinced  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  how  specially  interested  he  was  in  religious  education ! 
When,  not  long  ago,  he  freely  conversed  with  me  from  his 
bed  of  sickness  on  various  subjects,  he  dwelt  most  anxiously 
upon  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Education  Board, 
which  is  now  issuing  its  Triennial  Appeal,  on  behalf  of  the 
ten  thousand  children  receiving  Hebrew  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  elementary  .schools,  other  than 
Jewish  voluntary  schools. 

Here,  then,  is  but  one  of  the  many  messages  which  he 
addresses  unto  us  from  the  grave ;  he  bids  us  have  a  care 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  poorer  children  of  the 
community,  thus  putting  them  in  the  right  way  of  remaining 
ever  true  to  the  ancient  Faith  which  he  loved  so  wisely 
and  so  well. 

It  behoves  us,  indeed,  now  more  than  ever,  to  be  firm  and 
steadfast  as  Jews,  acting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  com- 
munal interest,  when  we  see  a  revival  of  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  men,  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  oppression, 
directed  against  our  people.  We  require  additional  faith 
when  we  observe  the  ranks  of  our  valuable  communal 
workers  thinning,  and  the  veterans  in  the  service  of  the 
community  dropping  out.  For  the  moment  we  stand  aghast 
and  enquire :  "  Are  there  any  to  step  into  the  breach,  and 
supply  the  void?" 

Let  us  hope  that  the  life-work  of  such  a  man  as  the  one 
whose  loss  we  are  all  bewailing  with  a  genuine  and  sincere 
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sorrow,  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  many  of  our  younger 
brethren  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  so  earn,  not  only  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  their  fellow-workers,  but  the  greater 
reward  to  be  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  service  of  man.  "  Mark  the 
innocent  one  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  latter  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

Let  us  pray  that  the  peace  which  is  reserved  for  the 
innocent  and  upright — a  peace  which  not  all  men  may  know 
here — will  be  vouchsafed  to  our  ever-lamented  brother  in 
fullest  measure,  as  a  reward  for  his  godliness  on  earth ;  let  us 
invoke  Heaven's  peace  and  comfort  upon  those  near  and 
dear  to  him  now  bereft  of  his  sweet  companionship ;  and 
as  for  ourselves,  members  of  the  community  the  poorer 
by  his  departure  from  our  midst,  let  us  seek  Heaven's  aid  in 
our  endeavour  to  live  in  the  light  of  his  life,  to  profit  by  the 
memory  of  his  example,  which  will  shine  forth  as  a  beacon  in 
the  annals  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community,  in  the  history 
of  Judaism,  silently  proclaiming  to  the  world  at  large  that 
there  is  an  immortality  on  earth  as  we  would  fain  believe 
there  is  an  immortality  in  heaven — it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world's  undying  recollection  of  the  good  and  godly  life,  in 
"  the  remembrance  of  the  righteous  which  acts  as  a  blessing," 
-OT 


CHARLES  SAMUEL 

DEAR  FRIENDS, — Had  I  been  occupying  the  pulpit  at  my 
own  Synagogue  this  day,  my  thoughts  would  have  reverted 
^  +  at  the  words  "  Remember  thy  Creator "  to  one  who  had  ever 
in  life  held  before  his  eyes  the  will  of  his  Creator  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men  ;  I  should  have  looked  to  the  seat, 
now  empty,  of  a  God-fearing  man  of  Israel,  who  loved  to  do 
good,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 

Such  a  man  belonged,  not  to  one  generation,  but  to  the 
community  at  large,  for  his  sympathies  knew  no  bounds  and 
his  kindness  was  general. 

The  name  of  CHARLES  SAMUEL  was  known,  not  alone  in 
the  Metropolis,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ;  and  it  stood  for  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  the 
exercise  of  charity,  of  the  truest  form  of  kind-heartedness,  of 
that  form  which  helps  to  raise,  and  not  to  degrade,  to  cheer, 
and  not  to  depress,  the  recipient. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  he  was  never  appealed  to  in 
vain,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  he  gave  indiscrimi- 
nately and  without  judgment 

The  requests  for  help  which  he  received  were  of  the  most 
varied  and  extraordinary  kind  ;  and  many  a  time  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  consulted  by  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  demands  might  be  adequately  dealt  with. 

But  the  great  charm  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
giving  was  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  dis- 
pensed of  that  with  which  God  had  blessed  him  ;  the  quality 
which  sanctified  his  gifts  unto  those  in  need  was  the  desire 
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to  give  secretly  or  quietly,  without  public  advertisement  or 
even  private  acknowledgment. 

There  are,  I  am  convinced,  several  members  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  community  who,  like  myself,  can  bear  testimony 
to  this  delightful  characteristic  in  the  charitable  methods  of 
our  dear  departed  fellow- worker, — a  characteristic  not  too 
common  nowadays  even  amongst  those  who  aid  liberally 
in  the  cause  of  charity. 

As  he  remembered  his  Creator  and  dealt  kindly  with 
Heaven's  creatures,  so  may  he  be  remembered  by  his 
Creator,  and  receive  the  rewards  reserved  for  the  pious 
ones  of  earth,  for  those  who  in  life  have  acted  justly,  have 
loved  to  deal  kindly,  and  walked  in  humility  with  their 
God ;  and — in  the  absence  of  son  or  daughter — may  he 
also  be  remembered  and  not  forgotten  by  an  appreciative 
and  grateful  community,  to  whose  claims  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  a  liberal  response,  and  with  whose  general 
interests  he  was  ever  closely  identified ! 

May  God  shelter  him  in  the  tabernacle  of  His  grace, 
and  reward  him  according  to  his  righteousness.  Amen ! 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  ALL  GOD'S  CREATURES 
DR.  BARNARDO 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS! — We  have  on  former  occasions 
taken  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks  the  first  two  verses  of 
this  day's  Sabbath  portion,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  we 
have  exhausted  the  many  lessons  which  we  are  able  to 
derive  from  the  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures : 

"  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your 
God  :  your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your 
officers,  with  all  the  men  of  Israel ;  your  little  ones, 
your  wives,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  even 
the  hewer  of  thy  wood  and  the  drawer  of  thy  water ' 
(Deut.  xxix.  9,  10). 

How  democratic  the  idea  underlying  this  appeal !  All 
stand  before  God  ;  all  are  equally  dear  to  Him ;  none  are 
excluded  from  His  loving  care.  In  the  realm  of  God's  world, 
caste  and  class  are  unknown.  The  allegation  that  in  the  old 
dispensation  woman  was  left  out  of  account,  is  disproved 
in  the  words  of  our  text ;  that  the  stranger  was  ignored,  is 
equally  untrue ;  and  the  constant  charge  that  the  old  Jewish 
Law,  the  Mosaic  Code,  is  in  any  way  inferior  in  clemency 
and  charity  to  the  teachings  of  the  daughter  religion,  Chris- 
tianity, can  surely  not  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  statement 
that  such  menials  as  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of 
water  are  of  equal  concern  to  the  Author  of  Existence,  and 
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"  stand  before  the  Lord  God  with  the  elders  and  officers  and 
all  the  men  of  Israel." 

Aye,  indeed,  dear  brethren,  it  is  this  idea  which  is 
especially  brought  out  in  the  words  which  I  have  cited — the 
universality  of  God's  love,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  God's 
creatures,  of  even  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society — the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  world, — the  belief  that  all  mankind  is 
capable  of  entering,  has  a  right  to  enter,  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  God,  to  receive  from  Him  the  bounties  which  flow 
from  His  Sovereign  Hand,  in  return  for  the  ready,  unswerv- 
ing obedience  due  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator. 

It  is  just  this  artificial  differentiation  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  just  this  classification  of  the  world's  creatures  into 
the  moneyed  and  the  poorer  classes,  this  dangerous  division 
into  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  society,  that  is  respon- 
sible for  so  much  of  the  unrest — the  result  of  discontent  and 
despair — which  obtains  in  the  world  at  all  times  and  in 
almost  all  countries. 

The  old  ideal  is  departed  from  ;  stouter  barriers  are  set  up 
which  divide  man  from  his  brother  ;  and  the  effect  is  seen  in 
the  mutual  distrust  which  exists  between  the  toiling  masses 
and  the  richer  classes. 

But  it  is  a  distrust  begotten  of  ignorance.  As  a  rule,  the 
wealthy  class  knows  little  of  the  trials  and  difficulties,  of  the 
struggles  and  injustice,  borne  by  the  labouring  sections  of 
a  population  ;  whilst  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  deem 
themselves  neglected  by  their  richer  neighbours,  for  they 
cannot  see  clearly  the  many  agencies  at  work  for  raising 
and  bettering  their  condition  and  the  condition  of  those 
dependent  upon  thorn.  In  their  despair,  too,  they  often 
forget  that  capital  and  labour  are  equally  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  that  "  all  are 
but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 

To  tranquillise  this  open  or  latent  spirit  of  disaffection  on 
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the  part  of  the  people  it  seems  almost  necessary,  it  seems 
almost  ordained  by  Heaven  (speaking  of  our  own  times),  that 
men,  benevolent  and  large-hearted,  should  arise,  such  as 
Carnegie,  Passmore  Edwards,  and  the  Rothschilds,  who,  by 
distributing  their  wealth  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
benefit  the  poor,  give  practical  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  does  not  ignore  or  forget  its  duties  to  that  section  of 
humanity  which,  equally  with  the  elders  and  officers  of  a 
State,  stand  before  the  Lord  our  God  for  consideration  and 
commiseration. 

But  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  on  the  part 
of  men  possessed  of  large  fortunes,  there  is  a  way  of  bene- 
fiting humanity  which  perhaps  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  than  the  gifts  or  bequests  of  millions  of 
pounds — it  is  the  offer  of  personal  service,  it  is  the  direct 
personal  contact  of  the  one  who  gives  with  those  who 
receive. 

I  am  not  thinking,  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  dilettante 
work  undertaken  of  late  years — with  more  or  less  pure  and 
disinterested  motives — by  many  of  the  younger  members  of 
society  on  behalf  of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures  ;  but  I  have 
in  mind  the  noble  band  of  earnest  and  capable  young  men 
and  women  who  take  up  this  work  among  the  poor,  fully 
conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  devolving  upon  them— 
not  as  a  fad  or  fancy,  not  as  a  means  of  reunion  or  ren- 
dezvous, but  as  a  solemn  and  sacred  task,  as  a  special  duty 
for  which  they  feel  themselves  qualified,  and  to  the  discharge 
of  which  they  feel  themselves  called,  even  "  ordained  "  by 
the  approving  voice  of  Heaven,  as  fully  and  officially  as  any 
priest  in  ancient  or  modern  days. 

Brethren,  I  am  thinking  of  one  of  such  workers,  the  prince 
among  such  workers  in  our  days,  whose  splendid  life  of 
activity  came  to  a  sudden  end  but  a  few  days  ago. 

The  name  of  DR.  BARNARDO  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  a  house- 
hold word.  I  call  to  mind  at  this  hour  the  day  when  he  first 
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entered  upon  his  beneficent  work  in  the  East  of  London, 
and  gave  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  children  of  the  poorest, 
seeking  out  the  haunts  of  misery  and  vice,  and  starting  his 
first  home  of  refuge  on  a  very  modest  basis.  Since  that 
time  what  a  colony  of  children,  numbering  tens  of  thousands, 
he  has  rescued  from  poverty  and  wickedness,  and  sent  forth 
to  the  world  as  reclaimed  and  useful  citizens  of  a  great 
Empire ! 

What  a  splendid  balance  to  have  to  the  credit  of  one's 
name — not  the  millions  amassed  for  one's  self  and  one's 
descendants,  but  the  consciousness  that  one  has  been  instru- 
mental in  collecting  over  three  millions  of  pounds  towards 
the  holy  work  of  rescuing  and  raising  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  a  great  city  like  ours,  and  at  the  same  time  of  helping 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  some  of  the  terrible  evils  which  infest 
the  lowest  strata  of  a  country's  population. 

The  true  and  full  results  of  his  magic  influence  and  extra- 
ordinary labours  will,  however,  never  be  gauged,  for  they 
will  extend  to  all  time.  Men  of  such  boundless  sympathy 
and  remarkable  endurance,  of  such  exceptional  qualities 
for  the  special  mission  of  their  life,  appear  only  at  rare 
intervals  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  but  they  leave  their 
mark  upon  the  world,  and  the  blessed  work  which  they 
initiate  continues  to  live  and  flourish. 

How  his  life-work  recalls  the  pathetic  words  of  the  patri- 
arch Job  :  "  When  the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when 
the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me :  Because  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  me ;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.  I  put  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed  me ;  my 
judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor : 
and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out" 

Need  I  dilate  upon  the  truths,  and  the  lessons,  and  the 
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example,  contained  in  these  verses?  They  speak  to  each 
of  us  with  a  living  voice.  They  remind  of  duties  neglected, 
of  tasks  which  may  yet  be  undertaken,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  world  in  which  we  move,  for  the  satisfaction  and  delight 
of  the  heart  within  us. 

The  confession  of  our  departed  social  worker,  social  up- 
lifter,  reflected  in  the  words  of  Job,  speaks  to  us  at  all  times 
of  the  year  ;  but  perhaps  the  message  is  more  potent,  it  will 
appeal  with  more  than  its  usual  force,  if  we  allow  it  to  sink 
deep  into  our  minds  at  the  present  season  of  the  Jewish 
year,  when  we  are  about  to  take  leave  of  the  past  year,  and 
to  greet  the  .year  which  is  to  come  with  thankfulness  and  in 
hope. 

Let  us  trust  that  as  we  "  stand  all  of  us  this  day  before 
the  Lord  our  God  ...  all  the  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  our  wives 
.  .  .  and  our  little  ones,"  so  we  may  continue  in  the  days  to 
come  to  stand  before  the  Lord  our  God — to  merit  the  Divine 
protection  which  has  guarded  us  during  the  past ! 


A    PLEA    FOR    "THE    HOME    AND    HOSPITAL 
FOR    JEWISH    INCURABLES" 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  REALISATION 

THE  Haphtara  of  the  day  is  taken  from  that  remarkable 
chapter  of  Holy  Writ— the  8th  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings — which  gives  us  a  description  of  the  ceremonial 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  and  the  text  of 
Solomon's  prayer.  In  the  course  of  that  chapter  we  read 
the  following  words,  which  were  uttered  by  King  Solomon 
before  he  offered  that  prayer : — 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  David  my  father,  Whereas 
it  was  in  thine  heart  to  build  an  house  unto  My  name, 
thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart.  Neverthe- 
less, thou  shalt  not  build  the  house ;  but  thy  son  that 
shall  come  forth  out  of  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the 
house  unto  My  name.  And  the  Lord  performed  His 
word  that  He  spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  in  the  room 
of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel, 
as  the  Lord  promised,  and  have  built  an  house  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (i  Kings  viii. 
1 8,  19,  20). 

How  thoroughly  descriptive  of  humanity  in  general ! 
On  the  one  hand  the  dream,  on  the  other  hand  the 
realisation.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  David  to  build  a  house 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  his  son  Solomon  to  carry  David's  thought  into  execution. 
Some  people  there  are  who  conceive  noble  intentions,  but 
they  lack  the  moral  fibre  or  the  support  of  circumstances  to 
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bring  those  intentions  to  a  ripening ;  they  stop  midway 
between  the  dream  and  its  realisation.  Others,  again,  there 
are  who  proceed  no  further  than  the  dream  of  some  worthy 
action,  and  perhaps  blame  the  world  that  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  it  through. 

How  different,  indeed,  life  itself  becomes  when  looked  at 
through  different  lenses !  To  Heraclitus,  the  crying  philoso- 
pher, who  perpetually  lamented  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  the  ever-present  tear  in  his  eye  must  have  blurred 
his  vision  and  made  this  world  appear  to  him  one  huge  sphere 
of  darkness ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  manner 
in  which  Democritus  regarded  the  same  world  that  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  the  "  Laughing  Philosopher."  And  as 
regards  the  generality  of  mankind  :  looked  at  from  one  point 
of  view,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
consists  of  those  who  look  upon  life  either  as  a  dream  of 
pleasure  or  as  a  dream  of  sorrow  :  viewed  from  another 
aspect,  the  world  is  made  up  of  dreamers'  and  workers.  How 
few  there  are  in  comparison  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
existence,  awake  from  their  dreams,  and  look  upon  life  itself, 
as  they  should  do,  as  the  realisation  of  duty  ! 

To  pass  one's  existence  wholly  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  worldly  enjoyment — to  dream  and  not  to  realise — means 
to  add  nothing  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  is  an  ungracious  employment  of  the 
gifts  with  which  Heaven  has  endowed  us.  But  to  be  continu- 
ally looking  at  the  dark  side  of  existence,  and  regarding  this 
world  as  a  vale  of  tears,  means  to  crush  out  of  the  human 
soul  that  vital  energy  so  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  work,  energy  which  cannot  well  forth  without  the  aid 
of  a  bright  and  cheerful  disposition. 

There  have  been  men  and  women  in  all  ages  and  countries 
who  have  shown  that  they  rightly  interpreted  the  meaning  of 
life,  regarding  it,  not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  reality ;  regarding 
their  own  short  existence  as  something  bound  up  with  the 
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progress  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  something  likely  to 
exert  its  influence,  in  however  limited  a  degree,  upon  future 
times  and  conditions,  aye,  even  to  eternity.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  "  if  you  sow  an  act,  you  reap  a  habit ;  if  you  sow  a 
habit,  you  reap  a  character  ;  and  if  you  sow  a  character,  you 
reap  a  destiny."  And  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine 
what  the  destiny  of  the  world  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  affected  by  the  influence  of  those  great  and  trans- 
cendent minds,  of  those  broad  and  generous  hearts,  whose 
characters  illumined  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  all 
succeeding  times  in  their  attempt  to  spread  knowledge,  and 
power,  and  happiness  among  their  fellow-creatures. 

Can  we  pretend  to  say  at  what  moment  in  the  world's 
history  this  genius  for  knowledge,  this  genius  for  doing  good, 
ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  development 
of  mankind  ?  In  very  truth,  dear  brethren,  there  is  a  reality 
in  the  exercise  of  duty  which  proves  life  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  dream,  which  brings  the  future  nearer  to 
the  present,  and  causes  the  present  to  live  in  the  future.  And 
though  we  cannot  all  be  heroes,  yet  we  can  all  be  men  and 
women,  following  in  that  path  of  duty  to  which  we  have 
been  called,  each  undertaking  some  share  of  that  work  left 
undone  for  want  of  workers.  Let  us  not  rest  content  with 
dreams  of  duty,  with  noble  resolutions  for  the  improvement 
of  those  objects  in  whose  midst  we  find  our  sphere  of  action : 
let  us  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  not  stop  short  at  theories 
where  a  higher  standard  has  to  be  attained,  whether  as 
regards  ourselves  or  as  regards  others. 

"  To  say  well  is  good,  but  to  do  well  is  better ; 
Do  well  is  the  spirit,  and  say  well  is  the  letter ; 
If  do  well  and  say  well  were  fitted  in  one  frame, 
All  were  won,  all  were  done,  and  got  were  all  the  gain." 

And  as  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  with  the  nation, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  communities  composing  that  nation. 
There  are  times  and  crises  when  nations  have  to  be  awakened 
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from  their  dreams,  roused  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  re- 
minded of  their  duty.  Special  dangers  and  difficulties  tend 
to  prove  a  people's  power,  and  to  impose  special  obligations 
and  special  action.  In  a  vast  city  like  ours,  for  example, 
where  the  competition  for  labour  is  so  keen  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  so  bitter,  where  sickness  in  its  gravest  forms 
is  engendered  among  a  large  section  of  the  population  by  the 
sorrowful  conditions  of  living,  it  sometimes  becomes  the  duty 
of  those  who  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  to  sound 
the  warning  note  to  those  who  have  forgotten  the  duty 
they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures — to  rouse  them  to  consider 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  concerns  the  sick  or  the 
destitute  of  the  land.  Such  a  warning  note  has  recently 
been  sounded  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Heir  Apparent  of 
this  realm,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  will 
receive  the  encouragement  it  so  richly  deserves.  Wealthy 
firms  and  individuals,  and  poorer  ones  too,  will  be  shamed  by 
this  timely  warning  into  recognising  the  duty  which  they 
have  hitherto  neglected,  as  regards  the  hospital  world  of  this 
vast  city.  That  you  as  citizens,  as  loyal  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  will  contribute  your  share  towards  this 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced.  But  my  object  this  day  in  touching  upon  the 
theme  of  our  duty  towards  the  sick  is  rather  to  divert  your 
attention  for  the  moment  from  the  general  consideration,  and 
to  endeavour  to  concentrate  it  upon  one  particular  instance 
of  this  duty.  Nay,  furthermore,  I  mean  to  limit  my  remarks 
to  an  instance  which  affects  us  specially  as  Jews. 

I  would  fain  ask  you  to  travel  with  me  to  the  modest 
dwelling  in  Victoria  Park  Road  which,  some  seven  years 
ago,  was  opened,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  our  poorer 
co-religionists,  for  the  reception  of  those  among  the  Jewish 
poor  known  as  Incurables.  Steadily,  and  slowly,  and  suc- 
cessfully, has  this  little  Institution  been  proceeding  on  its 
path  of  goodness,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  as 
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regards  the  housing  of  its  poor  afflicted  inmates.  The  little 
band  of  workers  has  been  gradually  increased  and  enriched  ; 
men  and  women  of  philanthropic  instincts  have  been  enrolled 
as  supporters,  and  at  length  a  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  has 
been  evoked  in  the  task  of  tending  those  of  our  brethren 
whose  condition,  indeed,  calls  for  the  deepest  commisera- 
tion. The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  more  adequate  and  suitable  accommodation 
should  be  provided,  not  alone  for  the  patients  who  are  at 
present  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  but  for  the 
hundred  applicants  who  are  clamouring  for  admission  into 
the  Home  and  Hospital  for  Jewish  Incurables. 

It  has  been  determined  to  issue  an  appeal  to  our  com- 
munity for  funds  for  this  purpose.  A  site  of  nearly  four 
acres  having  been  acquired  at  South  Tottenham,  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  the  first  instance  a  home  and 
hospital  for  at  least  fifty  patients  and  the  necessary  staff. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  undertaking,  with  the 
provision  for  future  development,  will  reach  ^20,000.  But 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant  calls 
on  our  community,  a  sum  amounting  to  about  £10,000  has 
already  been  received,  including  several  handsome  donations 
towards  the  Endowment  Fund.  It  now  remains  for  those 
who  cannot  give  their  thousands,  nor  their  hundreds,  to- 
do  their  share  towards  giving  effect  to  the  intentions 
which  were  in  the  hearts  of  those  early  workers,  who 
first  formulated  the  plan  for  building  a  house  for  those 
afflicted  brethren  of  ours  weighed  down  by  an  incurable 
disease.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  project  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  dream,  to-day  it  is  within  measurable  distance 
of  being  realised.  But  to  render  it  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  practical  sympathy  of  the  community  is  essential.  It 
is  at  the  desire  of  several  members  of  the  community 
that  I  am  bringing  the  matter  under  your  notice  to-day,  so 
as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  missionary  enterprise  of  one  or 
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two  zealous  workers  on  the  Committee  of  the  Institution, 
at  the  same  time  members  of  this  congregation,  whose 
intention  it  is  to  canvass  the  residents  of  this  district  in 
aid  of  the  proposed  Home  and  Hospital  for  Jewish 
Incurables. 

I  would,  at  this  hour,  wish  you  to  realise  the  meaning 
of  that  dreadful  word  "incurable"  !  It  recalls,  forsooth,  the 
awful  sentence  pronounced  upon  Egypt  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  at  the  bidding  of  God  :  "In  vain  shalt  thou 
use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured."  What 
a  dreary  prospect  for  one  suffering  the  ills  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,  to  lose  even  the  comforting  hope  that  there 
is  the  possibility  of  recovery  :  for  what  is  the  value  of 
life  without  even  the  sustaining  power  of  hope  ?  But  add 
to  this  distressing  state  of  sickness  the  conditions  of 
poverty  also,  and  the  gloomy  prospect  assumes,  indeed, 
a  deeper  gloom.  The  poor  incurable  is  sent  about 
from  hospital  to  infirmary,  and  from  infirmary  to  hospital, 
to  be  again  sent  back  to  the  poverty-stricken  home,  where 
he  may  drag  out  the  remaining  years  of  his  dreary 
existence — to  his  own  sorrow,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  and  helplessness  of  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family.  But  as  regards  such  piteous  in- 
stances among  our  own  poor,  I  might  ask  with  the  prophet : 
"  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ;  is  there  no  physician  there?  " 
Aye,  indeed,  there  is  :  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  cure, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  comfort,  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
arm disease  of  some  of  its  bitterest  stings,  and  to  alle- 
viate some  of  the  grievous  pains  which  poverty  adds  to 
sickness. 

It  is  by  providing  a  Home  such  as  is  now  being  taken 
in  hand  in  real  earnest  that  those  who  are  doomed  to 
a  lifelong  suffering  may  yet  be  guarded  against  despond- 
ency and  despair,  may  still  feel  the  warmth  of  life's 
brighter  rays,  may  now  and  again  experience  the  vivify- 
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ing  effect  of  a  few  drops  of  sweetness  poured  upon  their 
bitter  lot  Though  the  decree  has  gone  forth  unto  them, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  cured,"  a  home  and  hospital  which 
affords  them  every  comfort  and  attention,  and  tends  to 
cheer  their  weary  hours — an  institution  such  as  it  is  now 
contemplated  to  erect — will  be  the  truest  balm  for  their 
sickness,  the  best  and  only  physician  to  minister  to  their 
hapless  condition.  Dare  the  community  stand  aloof  when 
so  sacred  a  work  is  to  be  performed?  Should  it  not 
readily  participate  in  the  movement  which  has  for  its 
object  the  alleviation  of  the  worst  forms  of  sickness,  and 
the  prolongation — under  happier  conditions — of  human  life? 
Surely  what  one  generous  co-religionist  has  been  able  to 
effect  in  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire  by  an  individual 
act  of  munificence  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  com- 
munity of  English  Jews  to  effect  by  their  united  efforts  ! 
Do  you  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  afflicted  ones  crying — 

"  Pity  me,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me "  ? 

But  I  would  say,  further,  unto  those  who  pity  :  "  Spare 
your  pity,  and  use  your  power."  Use  your  power — the  power 
of  your  own  wealth — to  strengthen  your  pity ;  use  your 
power — the  power  of  your  own  influence — to  induce  your 
friends  to  help  forward  the  worthy  movement  which  has 
been  set  on  foot ;  use  your  power — the  power  of  personal 
help — to  grant  those  hapless  inmates  of  the  home  that 
kindly  look  and  gentle  converse,  the  blessedness  of  which 
no  money  gift  can  replace,  no  liberality  outweigh. 

If  the  Jewish  community  of  Great  Britain  will  do  its 
duty  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  so  frequently  has  done 
during  the  past,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  reproach, 
which  has  for  some  time  rested  upon  us  English  Jews, 
will  be  rolled  away :  there  will  be  realised  the  dream 
which  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  this  Institution 
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(and  it  was  well  that  it  was  in  their  hearts),  namely,  to 
build  a  house,  a  very  Temple  of  Charity,  for  the  grievously 
afflicted  among  us  :  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Home 
and  Hospital  for  Jewish  Incurables  will  stand  forth  a 
living  reality,  a  haven  of  peace  and  comfort  to  its  in- 
dwellers,  a  spot  where  they  may  nestle  in  comparative 
ease,  finding  in  this  home  a  very  heaven  here  upon 
earth,  until  the  time  when  they  shall  be  called  upon  to 
find  their  everlasting  home  in  heaven.  Amen  ! 
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ASHER    ASHER 

"  A  voice  has  been  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  refuseth  to  be  com- 
forted for  her  children,  because  they  are  not :  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  : 
for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord." — JEREMIAH 
xxxi.  15,  16. 

THESE  pathetic  words,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  may 
be  read  in  Hebrew  characters  in  a  distant  land,  on  the  road 
between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  but  a  marble  tablet 
which  contains  them,  similar  to  many  others  round  about  it, 
and  yet  not  similar  ;  for,  unlike  them,  it  has  the  power  to 
move  us  to  tears  though  living  far  away  from  that  lonely 
spot,  moving  us  to  tears  on  account  of  one  of  "  Rachel's 
children "  who  is  not 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  no  gathering  of 
whatever  character,  friend  has  not  met  friend,  nor  have 
religious  occasions  of  joy  been  celebrated,  without  a  sorrow- 
ful face,  a  dejected  look,  being  visible,  without  a  com- 
mingling of  the  voice  of  weeping,  a  voice  of  weeping  rising 
from  the  community  which  could  not  be  comforted,  for  the 
stroke  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  lay  upon  it 

The  well-beloved  ASHER  ASHER  is  no  more!  for  unto 
him  the  call  has  come,  the  hour  has  arrived  when  "  his  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord."  All  that  was  mortal  of 
him  has  been  consigned  to  earth,  away  from  the  gaze  of 
humankind :  but  his  work,  the  evidence  of  his  existence 
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amongst  us,  has  been  left  us  as  a  precious  heirloom,  and  the 
memory  of  it  will  remain  ever  fresh,  and  not  die. 

The  man  who  accomplished  so  much  in  the  comparatively 
short  span  of  life  allotted  to  him  needs  no  memorial,  either 
in  the  language  of  stone  or  in  the  language  of  the  tongue, 
for,  in  the  words  of  our  Sages,  "  the  actions  of  such  men  are 
their  monuments,"  such  as  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time  cannot 
efface  nor  the  breath  of  calumny  disturb. 

While  painfully  conscious  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  removal  of  this  our  brother  from  the  field  of  action  to  the 
realm  of  the  worker's  sweet  sleep,  we  are  yet  persuaded  that 
his  spirit  would  not  approve  any  long-drawn-out  eulogy  upon 
his  actions  other  than  the  praise  that  he  strove  to  act  his 
part  in  the  world  as  worthily  as  he  could,  that  whatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do,  he  did  with  all  his  might  And  we  are 
equally  convinced  that  the  words  which  he  had  inscribed 
}m  map  hy  upon  the  tomb  of  our  pious  ancestress  would 
faithfully,  if  he  could  give  utterance  to'  them,  express  his 
wish  to  the  community,  in  bidding  us  "  assuage  the  feeling 
we  cannot  wholly  stay,  and  silently  sanctify  the  grief  that 
must  have  way." 

"  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears  " — this  would  be  the  word  of  counsel  he  would  address 
to  us  this  day. 

Therefore,  now,  when  the  first  period  of  mourning  has 
passed,  when  "  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into 
the  gentle  tear  of  recollection,"  let  us  fortify  ourselves  with  the 
thought  of  this  sorrowful  dispensation,  and  instead  of  bewail- 
ing his  death,  let  us  try  briefly  to  study  his  life  ;  let  us  gather 
pearls  from  amid  the  tears  which  the  memory  of  his  life 
awakens  ;  let  us  treasure  up  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  his 
noble  career  as  the  choicest  of  treasures  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  our  lamented  friend,  for  it  will  be 
one  that  is  blessed  with  the  approval  of  Heaven : 
:  vwa  jvnb  p»»Di  PDD  rra'pn  ne>a  DTK  y 
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It  is  particularly  apposite  that  here  in  this  Synagogue, 
where  almost  the  firstfruits  of  his  communal  labours  were 
offered,  respect  should  be  publicly  shown  to  his  cherished 
memory,  and  that  his  life-work  should  be  made  the  theme  of 
solemn  reflection  and  pious  meditation. 

Philosophy  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  standard  whereby 
a  man's  life  should  be  measured,  namely,  according  to  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  family,  according  to  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  according  to  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  larger  community  outside  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  labours.  And  the  religion  of  the  Jew  teaches,  in 
the  words  of  our  Sabbath  portion,  >*?  ns?yn  D'33X  mio  OKI  "  If 
thou  wilt  make  Me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build 
it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast 
polluted  it."  Whereupon  our  Sages  observe  :  "  Let  the  spirit 
of  this  law  guide  you  in  your  actions  during  life  :  for,  if 
inanimate,  senseless  stone  when  employed  in  the  erection  of 
an  altar,  the  purpose  of  which  is  peace  between  man  and 
God,  becomes  blessed,  inasmuch  as  no  instrument  of  iron — 
the  symbol  of  violence — dare  approach  it  to  disturb  its 
peaceful  character :  if  stone  receive  such  a  blessing,  how 
great  then  will  once  be  the  blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon 
the  man  who  has  striven,  with  all  his  power,  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  home,  the  peace  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  peace  of  mankind  ! " 

And  as  peace  implies  prosperity,  and  as  both  Religion  and 
Philosophy  concur  in  admitting  that  the  highest  aim  of 
individual  and  national  existence  is  peace,  we  shall  observe, 
in  tracing  the  silent  lessons  of  the  life-work  of  our 
lamented  friend,  how  all  his  strivings  tended  to  develop 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community, 
which  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  unite  and 
consolidate. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  qualities  required  for  the  task  ; 
for— 
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"  Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  .  .  .  depress 
'His  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  high  : 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air  ; 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  converse  sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  his  mission  lay  in  the  earnest- 
ness and  heartiness  with  which  he  entered  and  persevered  in 
every  work  which  he  undertook.  As  the  motto  he  adopted, 
"  Labora  et  ora,"  he  felt  that  it  was  useless  for  man  simply 
to  have  the  prayerful  wish  to  do  worthy  deeds ;  he 
must  make  the  strongest  effort  to  rise  above  all  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  his  ardent 
resolves.  In  fact,  the  more  obstinate  the  difficulties,  the 
keener  was  his  delight  in  labouring  to  overcome  them. 

In  his  communal  labours  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  Moses,  in 
the  elucidation  of  knotty  questions  of  law;  px'O1'  nt?pn  lain  nK 
ntro  hx  "  for  the  hard  causes  of  Synagogue  management  they 
would  bring  unto  him." 

By  dint  of  perseverance,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  right, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  efforts  increased.  And  it  is  "  self- 
trust  which  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  It  speaks  the  truth 
and  it  is  just,  generous,  temperate,  scornful  of  petty  calcula- 
tions, and  scornful  of  being  scorned.  It  persists  ;  it  is  of  an 
undaunted  boldness,  and  of  a  fortitude  not  to  be  wearied  out. 
Its  jest  is  the  littleness  of  common  life." 
•rajp  no ...  \rh  I»N  awn  ^pr  n«  jnpio  DIVUDDPN  hw  onm  rrwy 
:  levy  nK  rprv  niD^i  B»J»K  Tar  no  iovy  rvo»  n^  nox  n»m  wx 

It  is  related  in  the  Talmud  (Tamt'd,  320)  that  Alexander  of 
Macedon  once  asked  the  Sages  of  the  South,  "  How  has  a 
man  to  work  while  endowed  with  active  life  ?  "  And  they 
replied,  "  He  must  heroically  rise  above  the  petty  concerns 
of  life  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  his  life."  "  How,"  said  he, 
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"  has  a  man  to  act  in  the  face  of  death — the  end  of  mortal 
on  earth  ?  "  And  they  answered,  "  He  has  so  to  work  as  to 
render  his  past  life  an  immortal  one." 

In  the  home-circle  the  late  Asher  Asher  was  the  man,  the 
respectful  son,  the  loving  husband,  the  exemplary  father,  the 
entertaining  host,  the  kind  friend,  and  the  considerate  master. 
It  was  here  that  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of  his  character 
were  visible  :  it  was  here  that  he  drank  some  of  the  richest 
draughts  of  knowledge  with  that  deep  love  of  study  which 
never  forsook  him  till  his  dying  hour. 

His  home  was  consecrated  by  the  material  and  moral  aid 
he  gave  to  aspiring  students  or  necessitous  scholars  :  it  was 
purified  by  the  meekness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  learn 
even  from  his  juniors,  and  with  which  he  honoured  genuine 
talent  though  concealed  beneath  an  unattractive  exterior. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  such  as  can  only  be  expected 
from  those  who  have  learnt  much  and  who  have  learnt  the 
important  lesson  contained  in  the  maxim,  the  more  one 
knows,  the  more  one  sees  how  little  one  knows,  and  how 
much  yet  remains  to  us  unknown.  It  was  his  continual 
search  after  truth,  and  not  the  possession  of  truths,  which 
made  him  happy.  It  is  a  feeling  shared  by  all  truly  great 
minds,  a  feeling  expressed  by  the  famous  German  thinker, 
"  Not  truth  itself,  .  .  .  but  the  honest  labour  expended  in  the 
search  after  truth,  is  the  pre-eminence  of  man.  If  God  would 
hold,  concealed  in  His  right  hand,  the  undoubted  truth,  and 
in  His  left  hand  the  ever-active  spirit  of  enquiry  after  truth 
with  even  the  certainty  of  my  going  astray,  and  if  He  would 
bid  me  choose  one  of  the  two,  I  would,  in  all  humility,  take 
hold  of  His  left  hand,  saying,  '  O  Father,  permit  me  the 
blessing  resulting  from  an  honest  search  after  truth,  since 
absolute  undoubted  truth  belongs  to  Thee,  and  to  Thee 
alone!'" 

It  was  this  continued  restlessness   in   the  wide   field   of 
knowledge   which  was   the   secret   of  our  friend's  versatile 
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talents  and  of  his  varied  attainments.  In  him  scientific 
learning  was  combined  with  religious  lore  ;  and  his  character 
is  a  proof  how  the  exercise  of  both  may  be  developed  in  one 
man  without  contradiction  or  danger,  without  the  Jew 
becoming  less  the  Jew,  and  without  the  scientist  regarding 
himself  other  than  as  the  child  of  God. 

And  if  his  idea  of  religion  differed  from  that  entertained 
by  many  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  the  scrupulous 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  man  warrant  us  in  inferring 
that  his  ideas  were  based  upon  honest  conviction  and  settled 
opinions ;  that  he  would  have  deemed  it  a  crime  to  remain 
for  ever  "  halting  between  two  opinions,"  and  give  the  lie  to 
his  convictions — upon  which  it  is  a  presumption  for  man  to 
pass  judgment  &on  DTi^N1?  BQfc?Dn  o  "  for  the  judgment  belongs 
unto  God." 

It  must  have  been  the  resultant  force  of  the  lessons  of 
religion  and  science  which  helped  him  to  bear  the  sufferings 
of  latter  years  with  that  religious  resignation  and  philosophic 
patience  which  have  crowned  his  latter  end  with  immortelles 
of  admiration  and  affection. 

l»y»  DniD»n  p  py«D  nuript?  DKOK>  nniD»n  pnn  TDIK  ppcm  fm 
:D3iy  n«  irv  oni  yro  jnio^i  b  nrm  a»na  nuanpn 

(Midrash  Tanchuma.) 

Irreparable,  indeed,  is  the  loss  which  such  a  home  has 
suffered :  it  must  needs  realise  the  truth,  that,  "  when  a 
righteous  man  dies,  it  is  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  which 
has  sustained  the  loss  :  the  jewel  which  has  been  lost  is  a 
jewel  nevertheless,  but  it  has  passed  from  one  owner  to 
another.  Well  may  the  loser  weep"  (Megillah,  150). 

Oh,  brethren,  you  will  best  be  doing  honour  to  the  departed 
if  you  endeavour  in  life  to  emulate  the  beauty  of  his  domestic 
relations,  his  strong  sense  of  filial  love,  his  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  his  modesty  of  manner,  his  pious  submission,  and 
the  lofty  spirituality  of  his  religious  feelings. 

It  has  rightly  been  observed  that  the  man  who  is  strong  to 
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grapple  with  minor  difficulties  is  the  proper  person  to  deal 
with  the  more  complex  ones  ;  that  the  habits  gained  in  the 
home  are  often  those  which  are  called  into  play  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  as  well  as  private  life. 

From  the  moment  that  our  departed  brother  set  foot  on 
British  soil  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  destined  to  become, 
what  a  long,  faithful  service  has  proved  him,  the  vital  force 
and  life-blood  of  the  communal  body. 

His  earliest  services  were  devoted  in  a  medical  capacity  to 
the  alleviation  of  sickness  among  our  poorer  brethren  in  this 
district  of  London  :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  noble  and 
ennobling  work  which  indirectly  helped  him  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  general  community, 
and  with  the  defects  and  errors  which  were  to  be  found  in  its 
system  of  management. 

His  delight  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  sick  was 
never  extinguished  within  him  ;  amid  the  discharge  of  his 
immediate  duties,  he  always  found  time  in  later  years  to 
place  his  services  cheerfully  and  freely  at  the  disposal  of  both 
private  individuals  and  public  institutions. 

His  watchword  might  not  inaptly  have  been,  not  only  as 
regards  his  profession  but  also  his  position  in  the  community, 
prriN  r6inn  JINI  "  That  which  is  ill  will  I  make  strong " 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  16).  Many  and  important  have  been  the 
improvements  among  us  inaugurated  or  developed  by 
the  master-mind  who  so  silently,  yet  so  effectively,  kept  the 
communal  machine  in  working  order.  If  time  will  prove 
that,  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming  loss  which  we  have 
sustained,  the  organisation  will  yet  maintain  its  efficiency 
and  proceed  in  its  growth,  it  will  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
almost  perfect  manner  in  which  it  has  been  left  us  by  the 
zealous  worker  whose  departure  we  most  sorrowfully  deplore 
at  the  present  hour. 

A  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  an  unsparing  thorough- 
ness of  action,  is  the  impress  stamped  upon  every  work  which 
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bears  his  name.  And  thus,  by  force  of  native  talent  and 
sheer  industry,  was  he  able  to  rise,  from  the  position  of  a 
public  servant,  to  be  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  courted 
figures  in  the  Representative  Council  of  our  Metropolitan 
brethren.  So  far  did  he  rise  in  the  esteem  and  favour  of  men 
that,  even  in  the  delicate  task  of  peace-making  in  high  places, 
his  kindly  offices  were  of  avail  in  shedding  around  the  bless- 
ings of  concord  and  harmony. 

My  brethren,  learn  from  the  history  of  his  existence  that 
"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  that  it  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  beauties,  its  toils  as  well  as  its  joys  ;  that,  to  a  very  great 
extent — 

"  Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate ; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late." 

But,  brethren,  the  more  active  a  worker,  the  more  limited 
will  appear  to  him  the  narrow  horizon  by  which  the  sphere  of 
his  immediate  labours  is  bounded. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  our  lamented  brother 
undertook  four  long  journeys  to  distant  parts,  with  a  cheer- 
fulness and  a  readiness  only  to  be  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  be  a  factor  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
hapless  lot  of  our  persecuted  and  impoverished  brethren. 
Whether  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Poland,  in  America,  or  in 
Russia,  his  eminent  powers  of  organisation,  his  linguistic  and 
general  attainments,  rendered  advantages  to  our  co-religionists 
abroad  such  as  cannot  adequately  be  estimated  by  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  similar  pursuits  in  the  wide  field  of 
charity.  An  indomitable  energy  and  undaunted  perseverance, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  opposition,  rendered  his  visits, 
undertaken  with  so  much  personal  fatigue,  a  very  blessing  in 
the  results  which  have  attended  his  labours  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  his  fellow-workers. 

May  the  example  of  such  active  workers  in  our  nation's 
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cause  rouse  us  to  the  performance  of  similar  acts  of  true 
benevolence  to  our  brethren  in  faith  and  to  mankind  at 
large,  so  that,  by  our  conduct,  we  may  prove  to  the  world 
^N-IS*  JD!?K  $b  "  Israel  is  not  entirely  bereft  "  of  worthy  souls, 
capable  of  heroic  deeds. 

As  for  our  brother  who  has  entered  his  well-earned  rest 
after  his  protracted  suffering,  I  will  apply  to  him  the  fitting 
tribute  enshrined  in  the  words  of  the  Talmud  (Berachotk) 
with  which  R.  Jochanan  was  wont  to  conclude  the  reading  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  containing  as  it  does  the  history  of  the 
typical  sufferer  of  the  Bible  :  "  In  common  with  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  die.  Happy  he 
who  has  grown  to  years  in  the  study  of  God's  Law,  and  who, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  Divine  behests,  has  gained  Heaven's 
approving  smile  !  Happy  he  who  has  ever  in  life  maintained 
a  good  name,  and  who,  in  departing  this  life,  has  left  this 
good  name  untarnished,  for  concerning  such  a  one  hath  King 
Solomon  said  :  '  Better  is  a  good  name  than  precious  oint- 
ment, and  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth.'" 

To  this  let  us  add  :  May  the  death  of  our  departed  and 
much-lamented  friend  have  been  unto  him  the  true  birth  of 
another  life  ;  may  the  recollection  of  his  self-sacrificing  efforts 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  appreciation  of  his  labours 
be  a  potent  source  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  widow  and 
children,  as  welPas  to  his  sorrowing  mother  and  relatives;  so 
that  not  only  he,  but  also  they  may  feel  — 

"  There  is  no  death  !  what  seems  so  is  transition  ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian." 


rot?  a-an  met?  *D 
May  he  who  has  spent  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  —  this  life 

—  in  toil,  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath  —  the  life  to  come 

—  in  joy  :  that  Sabbath  which  we  should  all  strive  to  deserve 
after  a  life  of  labour  and  of  prayer  ! 

»rb  nnuoi  me>  tat?  ov 


THE  "MICHAEL  HENRY" 

(Prayer  offered  at  the  launching  of  the   new   Lifeboat  at  New  haven — presented 
by  Jewish  Scholars  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  t  1897) 

ALMIGHTY  FATHER!  Thou  who  makest  a  way  in  the  sea 
and  a  path  through  the  mighty  waters,  unto  Thee  we 
offer  up  prayer  at  this  moment,  assembled  as  we  are  to 
consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  living  and  the  memory  of  the 
dead. 

Thou  hast  blessed  the  handiwork  of  the  children  of 
our  community  throughout  this  favoured  realm  in  their 
spirited  endeavour  to  help  the  brave  and  fearless  mariner, 
ever  ready  to  dash  forth  into  the  angry  and  tempestuous 
sea  in  the  discharge  of  his  life-saving  mission.  Thou  hast 
helped  our  children  in  their  desire  to  aid  the  noble 
cause  served  by  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution, 
by  crowning  with  success  their  united  efforts  to  replace, 
by  a  new  and  ideal  Lifeboat,  the  one  formerly  attached 
to  this  station,  now  worn-out  and  useless,  which  was 
presented  by  our  scholars  a  generation  back. 

In  loving  memory  of  Michael  Henry — the  Scholar's 
Friend — was  the  movement  started  then,  and  the  boat 
named  the  Michael  Henry ;  we,  a  generation  later,  have 
not  forgotten  him  yet,  and  in  recognition  of  his  saintly 
character  and  his  life-work  on  earth,  we  again  name  the 
boat  about  to  be  launched  the  Michael  Henry. 

Be  Thou,  O  Lord,  with  us  this  day  as  Thou  wast  with 
our  Fathers ;  bless  the  hour  in  which  we  send  forth  this 
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bark  on  its  errand  of  goodness  and  mercy.  Be  Thou 
with  the  men,  brave  and  true,  who  risk  their  all  in  the 
gallant  attempt  to  save  their  fellow-men  ;  sustain  and 
support  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  ;  keep  them  from  danger 
and  drowning ;  bless  their  wives  and  their  little  ones ;  and 
fill  their  hearts  with  faith  and  courage  when  they  shall 
stand  most  in  need  of  faith  and  courage. 

And  when,  at  Thy  will,  high  winds  shall  blow  and 
tempests  rage,  and  the  voice  of  duty  calls,  may  it  be  the 
proud  boast  of  the  dwellers  on  this  shore  that  the  Michael 
Henry  proved  herself  ever  true  to  her  mission  of  old, 
and  went  forth  to  the  rescue  with  noble  daring  and  success. 

May  this  boat  prove  a  "  new  haven  "  of  safety  to  many 
a  soul  in  distress  for  many  a  year  to  come  ! 

We  dedicate  this  Lifeboat  to  the  services  of  humanity 
with  a  twofold  intention.  It  is  given  by  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Great  Britain  as  an  evidence  of  their  admira- 
tion for  the  life-story  of  a  dear  departed  friend :  and  it 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Jewish  scholars  of 
Great  Britain  towards  their  beloved  Queen  in  the 
memorable  year  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Our  hearts  go  out  this  day  to  our  noble  Queen  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  House.  Be  Thou  a  shield 
of  protection  unto  her  and  unto  them  ;  guard  them  from 
all  manner  of  troubles  and  dangers.  Prolong  her  life  and 
theirs,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  blessed  isles  may 
dwell  in  harmony  and  peace  with  each  other  and  with 
Israel. 

Hasten  Thou  the  day  when  the  spirit  of  peace  shall 
reign  supreme  among  mankind  at  large,  when  men's 
hearts  shall  be  knitted  together  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
love  and  brotherhood,  at  the  time  when  "the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  !  "  Amen. 


THE  TABERNACLE  AND  ITS  LESSONS 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — We  have  just  listened  to  the 
description  of  the  Sanctuary  which  our  forefathers  were 
bidden  to  erect  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  visible  bond  of  the 
union  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  its  God. 

It  was  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the  redemption  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  serfdom  of  Egypt  and  their  selection 
for  a  special  mission,  that  they  should  have  a  meeting- 
place  which  should  serve  as  a  centre  from  which  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development  should  proceed. 

"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  take 
for  Me  a  heave-offering  .  .  .  and  let  them  make  Me  a 
sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  among  them  "  (Exod.  xxv. 
2,8). 

However  materialistic  the  details  specified  in  Holy 
Writ  in  the  construction  of  this  Sanctuary  may  appear, 
nevertheless  some  of  the  most  valuable  truths  underlie 
these  very  minute  prescriptions,  hints  which  may  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  such  of  all  times  and  ages  who  have  a 
care  for  something  more  than  the  mere  outward  semblance 
of  Divine  worship  or  spiritual  exercise. 

Each  paragraph  in  the  portion  regarding  the  making  of 
the  Tabernacle  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  complete 
series  of  reflections  of  the  highest  religious  value,  and 
teach  us  that,  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  the  gold  and 
the  tapestry  which  attract  the  notice  of  so  many  of  the 
world's  creatures,  and  engross  their  whole  attention,  there 
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is  yet  something  of  a  higher  value,  affording  more  lasting 
satisfaction  to  the  thinking  and  the  thoughtful. 

We  take  it  for  granted  to-day  that  we  all  know  of  the 
proper  uses  to  which  the  material  Sanctuary  should  be 
devoted  ;  how  it  may  best  serve  its  ends  in  raising  and 
elevating  a  people ;  how  (if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  value) 
it  must  prove  itself  a  living  centre  for  the  information  of 
the  mind  and  the  education  of  the  soul — in  fact,  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  force,  as  regards  the  community  and  as 
regards  the  individual. 

But  we  are  to-day  thinking  rather  of  the  more  spiritual 
sanctuary  or  temple  within  each  one  of  us,  of  which  the 
Sanctuary  in  the  wilderness  is  but  a  type — that  sanctuary 
among  men,  or  rather  within  man,  which,  in  spite  of  variety 
in  outer  form,  in  spite  of  external  defacements  and  defile- 
ment, remains  yet  fundamentally  ever  the  same  ;  the 
sanctuary  concerning  which  the  Almighty  once  and  for 
ever  said,  "  Let  them  make  Me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them,"  in  their  very  midst. 

It  is  the  temple  of  the  heart,  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul 
of  man — life  itself,  which  should  be  one  continuous  act  of 
adoration,  one  long  service  of  worship. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Sanctuary  or  the  Temple  as  a 
whole,  let  us  think  of  the  breath  of  life  which  keeps  this 
whole  fabric  of  ours  together,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
alone  able  to  use  to  advantage  the  faculties  and  capacities 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  to  employ  the  opportunities 
placed  within  our  reach  to  the  best  purposes,  and  so  to 
leave  this  world  the  better  in  respect  of  its  progress  by 
reason  of  the  part  which  we  have  played  in  it  wisely 
and  well. 

We  need  not  seek  far  for  guidance  in  this  vital  and 
difficult  task.  Each  object  placed  within  the  first  Sanctuary 
reared  in  the  wilderness  teaches  us  a  lesson,  aye,  many  a 
lesson  ;  it  symbolises  one  or  more  qualities  which  should 
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sway  the  human  heart ;  it  may  warn  us  against  tendencies 
from  which  the  soul  of  man  should  recoil.  These  lessons 
and  these  warnings  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot 
even  be  touched  upon,  except  by  the  merest  suggestion  ; 
some  need  but  be  stated,  and  a  corresponding  image  is 
reflected  in  every  human  heart. 

Honesty,  integrity,  and  purity  of  purpose  must  be  the 
regulating  norme  of  all  our  actions  in  life.  "Thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  from  within  as  from  without" 
This  was  spoken  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  within 
the  Sanctuary  of  old  ;  and  it  tells  us  that  our  outer  and 
inner  life  should  ever  correspond,  if  we  would  be  true  to 
the  covenant  which  the  creature  makes  with  the  Creator. 

The  Cherubim,  spreading  their  wings  above  the  cover  of 
the  Ark  and  upwards,  rouse  us  to  reflect  that  all  that  we 
perform  in  life  should  be  directed  heavenward  ;  should  have 
the  result  of  lifting  us  above  the  sordid  considerations  of 
this  world  to  the  thought  that  each  individual  life  is  a 
portion  of  eternity,  which  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  world 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

The  Table  of  Shewbread  shall  be  "before  God  con- 
tinually " ;  "  it  shall  have  around  it  the  crown  of  gold." 
All  our  actions  in  life  should  be  able  to  bear  the  light  of 
day  ;  they  must  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  gold  ;  they 
must  be  adorned  with  the  crown  of  a  good  name,  a  fit 
offering  to  be  placed  continually  before  the  Lord  our  God. 

Even  as  the  Candlestick,  from  which  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence and  moral  truth  proceeds,  should  our  existence 
prove  a  source  of  blessing  to  those  round  about  us,  by  virtue 
of  our  efforts  in  spreading  the  fruits  of  our  own  powers, 
intellectual,  physical,  or  spiritual. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  as  the  parts  of  the  material 
Sanctuary  were  held  together  by  means  of  sockets  and 
bars  of  silver  and  gold,  so  humanity  is  made  up  of  parts 
and  portions  which  have  to  be  held  together  by  golden 
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clasps,  and  by  "the  silver  link,  the  silken  tie — the  secret 
sympathy,  which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind,  in 
body  and  in  soul,  can  bind." 

See  the  Altar  there,  upon  which  the  sacrifice  was  brought 
— is  brought !  Sacrifice !  Without  this,  life  has  no  mean- 
ing ;  humanity  is  but  a  phrase.  To  whom  does  not  this 
word  appeal  ?  Have  we  not  all  to  endure  sacrifices  in 
life — some  more,  others  less ;  some  more  trying,  others 
more  easily  borne?  And  yet,  knowing  the  feeling,  are 
our  hearts  ever  open  to  share  the  sacrifices  of  others,  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  others,  to  afford  that  sympathetic 
help  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  demand,  amid 
the  sacrifices  which  they  are  called  upon  to  endure  ? 

If  life,  if  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  is  to  be  the  sanctuary, 
the  temple  in  which  God  is  to  reside,  we  dare  not  shut  out 
those  qualities  which  alone  can  go  to  make  the  good  and 
godly  life.  We  must  exercise  ourselves  in  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  devolving  upon  us  as  men  and  women  of  this 
world,  which  shall  render  us  more  like  priests  and  priestesses 
of  this  earthly  tabernacle,  awaiting  the  call  to  serve  the 
Lord  in  gladness  in  the  Sanctuary  on  high. 


THE  CHERUBIM 

THE  concluding  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Moses 
(xxxv.-xl.) — the  portion  of  the  day — might  be  made  a 
fruitful  source  of  instruction.  The  learned  debates  which 
might  be  founded  upon  these  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  preparation,  are  many;  the  lessons 
which  might  be  derived  from  these  seemingly  wearisome 
recapitulations  are  legion,  and  might  well  serve  as  themes 
for  pulpit  reflection  for  a  whole  twelvemonth. 

Let  us  occupy  ourselves  this  day  with  an  aspect  of  life,  with 
a  quality  of  the  human  heart,  which  'seems  to  me  to  be 
preached  in  a  portion  of  one  verse  describing  the  details 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

In  Chapter  xxxvii.,  verse  9,  we  read  : 

"And  the  Cherubim  spread  forth  their  wings  in  an 
upright  direction,  covering  with  their  wings  the  lid  itself, 
while  their  faces  were  turned  one  to  the  other.  .  .  ." 

What  a  beautiful  teaching  to  mankind,  looked  at  in  its 
symbolical  aspect! 

The  Cherubim  (whatever  their  form)  were  placed  upon  the 
two  ends  of  the  lid  which  covered  the  Ark,  containing  the 
revealed  and  known  Word  of  God :  they  spread  their  wings 
upward,  and  their  faces  were  turned  to  each  other. 

Dear  friends,  amid  all  the  positive  and  revealed  know- 
ledge we  possess  in  this  life  to  help  us  to  find  our  way 
and  fulfil  our  mission  in  the  world,  there  is  one  thing 
necessary  if  we  would  succeed  in  our  task,  or  rather  if 
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we  would  be  spared  the  frequent  danger  of  being  driven 
to  despair ;  and  that  necessary,  indispensable  element  in  the 
human  constitution  is  faith ! 

The  wings  of  our  knowledge,  however  much  rooted  in  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  the  concrete  and  visible,  must  yet 
betimes  be  spread  heavenward,  and  impress  upon  us  the 
truth,  that  all  our  speculations  are  vain  without  the  additional 
help  which  comes  from  Above.  The  ultimate  solution  of  all 
our  doubts  and  enquiries,  even  upon  subjects  which  lie  nearest 
our  heart,  must  for  ever  rest  in  that  upward  glance  of  faith 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  known,  affords  us  some  insight, 
however  dim,  into  the  unknown.  "  The  secret  things  belong 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  the  revealed  to  us  and  our  children " ; 
it  rests  with  the  Author  of  our  being  whether  He  will  suffer 
aught  of  His  spirit  to  rest  upon  the  heads  of  some  mortals,  so 
that  in  their  own  way  they  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  in  the 
manner  of  prophecy,  to  the  world  at  large,  some  of  the  truths 
which  their  inspired  minds  have  been  enabled  to  grasp. 

That  some  such  manifestations  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  select  individuals,  no  one  will  deny ;  each  age,  each 
country,  has  produced  them — men  in  advance  of  their 
time  ;  men  who  have  scarcely  been  understood  when  they 
spoke  their  message ;  men  who  have  often  had  to  suffer 
derision,  even  death,  while  bearing  to  humanity  the  blessings 
of  a  revelation  which,  in  succeeding  times,  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  but  a  simple,  natural  law  of  the  universe. 

It  is  just  because  there  are  but  few  among  us  who  are  able 
to  teach  the  world  something  new,  just  because  their  own 
unaided  vision  would  never  have  been  able  to  discern  even 
the  superior  knowledge  which  they  possess,  that  the  world  is 
reminded  to  be  cautious  in  its  upward  flight  of  knowledge, 
so  that  in  the  act  of  presumptuously  striving  after  that  which 
is  withheld  from  our  gaze,  we  lose  not  that  which  has  been 
revealed  to  us. 

The  Cherubim  were  resting  upon  the  golden  chest  which 
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encased  God's  Word :  their  mission  was  to  conserve  and 
perpetuate  its  teachings  and  its  joys ;  but  their  wings  were 
at  the  same  time  spread  upwards,  even  to  the  ultimate  Source 
of  all  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Aye,  dear  friends,  and  even  in  the  meaner  paths  of  human 
activity,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  experience,  is  faith 
necessary  and  indispensable.  In  the  days  of  prosperity, 
when  all  is  life  and  brightness,  when  our  every  wish  seems 
gratified  and  Heaven's  bounty  has  suffered  us  to  gather  in  a 
rich  store,  even  at  such  a  time  the  exercise  of  faith  is  far  from 
superfluous.  It  is  amid  such  conditions  that  we  should  make 
trial  of  our  faith,  that  we  should  take  that  upward  look  to  the 
Source  of  all  blessings  and  bounties,  and  realise  the  purpose 
for  which  the  full  store  has  been  granted  us,  whilst  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  know  not  how  to 
provide  for  the  next  meal. 

Let  us  not  foolishly,  sinfully,  imagine  that,  by  deducting 
from  our  possessions  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
we  shall  be  losing  that  which  is  ours ;  let  us  not  show  our- 
selves thus  wanting  in  faith,  weak  in  the  belief  that  it  is  "  the 
Lord  who  provideth,"  and  that  the  blessings  which  flow  from 
His  hand  are  not  intended  for  mean  and  selfish  ends.  Aye, 
in  happy  and  successful  days  let  us  even  think  of  the  days  of 
evil  which  often  come  to  the  world  ;  and  let  this  thought 
temper  our  pride  and  soften  our  hearts,  to  teach  us  the  feel- 
ings of  humility  and  benevolence.  And  in  the  days  of 
adversity  let  us  cherish  the  quality  of  faith  more  dearly ;  let 
us  not  forsake  the  hope  of  better  and  brighter  times ;  let  us 
not  lose  that  capacity  of  the  human  soul  which  "  from  the 
distant  earth  looks  up  to  heaven,  ....  and  from  pain  and 
contempt  can  extort  the  palm  of  everlasting  triumph." 

Faith,  dear  friends,  is  a  faculty  that  can  be  trained.  You 
may  perhaps  understand  this  statement  better  from  the  follow- 
ing instance :  A  father  one  day  went  into  the  room  where 
his  little  girl  was,  bright  and  happy  as  she  could  be,  for  some- 
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body  had  just  given  her  a  beautiful  box  of  beads.  The  little 
girl  ran  to  her  father  to  show  him  the  beautiful  gift  she  had 
received.  "They  are  very  fine,  dear  child,  but  I  have  a 
reason  for  your  not  keeping  them."  The  child  looked  for  a 
moment  in  astonishment  and  pain  :  it  was  a  great  trial  for 
her.  "  Now,  I  shall  not  compel  you  to  do  what  I  ask,  I  leave 
it  to  you :  but  you  never  knew  father  ask  you  yet  to  do  a 
thing  that  was  not  kind  to  you.  I  cannot  tell  you  why ;  but, 
if  you  can  trust  me,  do  what  I  ask."  It  cost  a  great  effort ; 
but  the  little  child  at  length  said  :  "  Father,  you  have  always 
been  kind  to  me,  I  suppose  it  is  right "  ;  and  she  consented 
to  her  father's  wish.  The  next  day  he  presented  his  daughter 
with  something  much  more  beautiful,  which  she  had  long 
wished  for,  and  said  :  "  I  did  this  to  teach  you  trust  in  that 
greater  Father  in  heaven.  Many  a  time  in  your  life  He  will 
require  you  to  believe  in  that  which  you  cannot  see,  to  give 
up  that  which  you  cannot  see  the  reasons  for  avoiding, 
but  if  you  trust  that  Father  above  as  you  have  trusted  me, 
all  will  be  for  the  best." 

So  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  it  is  always.  "  By  faith,  the 
companion  of  knowledge,  the  contradictory  tendencies  of  our 
twofold  nature  are  explained  and  reconciled.  By  faith,  we 
may  be  at  once  idealists  and  materialists,  yet  neither  sensual 
materialists  nor  mystical  idealists.  By  faith,  the  distance  is 
brought  near ;  we  see  the  evil,  yet  believe  in  universal  good  ; 
we  see  diversity,  but  believe  in  unity ;  we  are  surrounded  by 
change  and  death,  yet  cling  to  the  certainty  of  eternal 
stability  and  unending  life." 

May  these  be  some  of  the  golden  lessons  taught  us  by  the 
golden  Cherubim  which  once  guarded  the  Ark  in  the  Taber- 
nacle of  old  ;  and  may  these  lessons  lead  us  securely  on  the 
way  through  the  course  of  our  earthly  existence,  until  the 
time  when  our  souls  shall  be  wafted  on  high,  and  take  their 
upward  flight  to  the  regions  where,  to  the  Father  of  All,  the 
glorious  Hymn  of  Ages  is  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  of  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  ! 
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(Preached  at  the  Dalston  Synagogue,  Canonbury,  London,  N.,  on  April  2,  1892} 

MY  BRETHREN  ! — One  of  the  world's  great  thinkers  has 
remarked,  "  There  is  a  voice  that  awakes  my  soul :  it  is  the 
voice  of  years  that  are  gone ;  they  roll  before  me  with  their 
deeds ! " 

If  a  parallel  were  sought  for  this  reflection  in  the  inspired 
expressions  of  Bible  language,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
discover  a  better  paraphrase — appropriate,  too,  to  the  occa- 
sion of  my  addressing  you  this  day — than  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  contained  in  Psalm  xl.,  verses  ^-11 : — 

"  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  :  in  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  In  doing  Thy  will,  O  my  God,  I 
delighted  ;  Yea,  Thy  law  was  within  my  heart.  I  have 
preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  lo, 
I  have  not  refrained  my  lips — O  Lord,  Thou  knowest.  I 
have  not  hid  Thy  righteousness  within  my  heart ;  I 
have  declared  Thy  faithfulness  and  Thy  salvation  ;  I  have 
not  concealed  Thy  lovingkindness  and  Thy  truth  from 
the  great  congregation." 

Brethren,  when,  nigh  seven  years  ago,  I  came  into  your 
midst,  entrusted  with  the  solemn  charge  of  preaching  the 
word  of  God  to  His  people,  many  of  the  reflections  which  at 
the  present  moment  occur  to  my  mind  were  then  wanting. 
Seven  years — a  period  of  time  which  at  that  hour  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  prospective  experience — have  now 
become  a  portion  of  the  past,  and  with  this  interval  are 
blended  so  many  associations,  so  many  experiences.  Hopes 
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have  been  put  to  the  test,  aspirations  have  been  realised  or 
thwarted,  fears  have  been  overcome  or  increased. 

At  the  outset  of  my  career  among  you,  I  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  you,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  future 
naturally  fraught  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  looking  down 
the  vista  of  time,  anxious  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  which 
should  prove  well-pleasing  to  my  congregants  and  to  the 
discriminating  eye  of  Heaven. 

On  this  sacred  Sabbath,  prior  to  my  leaving  this  district 
and  taking  my  farewell  from  you  who  have  for  the  past  seven 
years  formed  my  immediate  congregation,  I  cannot  help 
casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  period  which  is  included 
between  the  day  upon  which  I  first  entered  this  pulpit  and 
this  day  upon  which  I  quit  it.  Apart  from  private  and 
narrower  reflections — such  as  may  be  said  to  affect  me  purely 
personally — there  are  some  which  affect  me  in  my  relation  to 
my  congregation. 

My  memory  reverts  to  the  days  gone  by,  and  I  call  to 
mind  certain  forms  and  faces  whose  outlines  have  passed 
from  view.  Some  have  left  this  district,  and  journeyed  to 
other  parts  ;  others,  however,  have  not  only  passed  from 
among  our  immediate  circle  of  worshippers,  but  have  been 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  light  of  day,  have  quitted  the 
land  of  living  men  for  the  realm,  not  of  action,  but  of  reward 
for  the  sphere,  not  of  deed,  but  of  meed. 

I  would  not  on  this  joyous  Sabbath  day  call  back  to 
memory  all  those  familiar  faces  which  we  miss  to-day,  of 
such  as  were  active  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  when  I 
commenced  my  ministrations  among  you,  but  I  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  (without  making  any  invidious  distinction) 
to  devote  a  few  moments'  thought  to  the  memory  of  two 
zealous  and  righteous  workers  in  the  erection  and  in  the 
interests  of  this  Synagogue  who  have  since  passed  away. 
One,  FREEMAN  COHEN  by  name,  presided  for  years  as  its 
Warden,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  and  the  very  incarnation 
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of  humility  and  peacefulness.  The  other,  MARKS  BENT- 
WITCH,  experienced  in  deliberations  on  communal  matters, 
known  for  his  fearless  truthfulness  and  his  profound  love 
for  Judaism. 

I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  absent  form  of  a  dear 
young  congregant,  tenderly  nurtured  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
his  parents'  devoted  love,  bound  to  me  by  the  tender  tie 
uniting  pupil  and  teacher,  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  very  bloom 
of  existence,  summoned  away  to  continue  that  existence 
in  another  land. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  who,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  are 
dwelling  on  the  absent  and  never  returning  forms  of  loved 
ones,  suddenly  plucked  out  of  the  garden  of  their  happiness, 
I  would  raise  the  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven  that  their  troubled 
souls  may  obtain  comfort  and  faith  from  the  Source  of  all 
blessing,  and  that  their  tearful  eyes  may  be  dried  by  the 
gentle  breath  of  Time. 

Thought  follows  upon  thought,  and  my  mind  in  its  hurried 
course  (mingling,  as  experience  does,  pleasure  and  pain,  joy 
and  sorrow)  thinks  of  the  change  of  condition  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  life  of  many  a  younger  congregant  of  mine 
during  the  period  in  which  I  have  ministered  in  your  midst. 
The  daughter  has  quitted  her  parents'  roof  to  assume  the 
duties  of  wife  ;  the  son  has  linked  his  fortunes  to  those  of 
the  partner  of  his  choice,  and  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibilities  of  husband.  May  such  unions  be  fraught 
with  lasting  satisfaction  and  unalloyed  happiness,  to  their 
own  joy,  and  to  the  joy  of  those  near  to  them  ! 

My  mind  reverts  to  the  past,  and  it  recalls  the  forms 
of  a  large  circle  of  loving  and  devoted  friends  who  have 
proved  their  sincerity  and  devotion  on  many  an  occasion 
during  my  residence  among  you.  I  have  been  constantly 
strengthened  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  posi- 
tion by  their  kind  appreciation  of  my  labours  for  the  welfare 
of  this  congregation.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  their 
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unmistakable  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  services 
rendered  by  me  in  their  midst.  It  is  this  approving  smile 
of  friends,  gained  and  maintained  during  the  period  of  my 
ministrations  here,  which  has  helped  and  supported  me 
in  the  fulfilment  of  a  task  not  always  placed  upon  even 
ground.  The  minister  of  religion  does  not  ever  find  his  track 
over  a  smooth  and  level  plain.  The  soil  upon  which  he  is  oft 
constrained  to  tread  is  gravelly,  aye,  rocky  ;  hindrances,  not 
always  of  his  own  creation,  spring  up  about  him  to  check  his 
onward  course  and  fetter  the  result  of  impulses  conceived  in 
all  earnestness  and  faithfulness.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  as  of 
the  angel  of  God  in  the  episode  narrated  of  Balaam,  icyi 
mo  TUl  nno  TIJ  Dnron  "PWKQ  'n  -^D  "  The  Messenger  of  God 
stood  in  the  pathway  of  the  vineyard,  hedged  on  this  side 
and  hedged  on  that  side." 

Although,  brethren,  the  ultimate  judgment  upon  my 
actions  in  your  midst  rests  with  the  all-seeing  Judge  of 
mankind,  yet  upon  your  approbation  or  otherwise  will 
depend  the  feeling  with  which  I  retire  from  among  you. 
When  I  first  came  into  your  midst  I  struck  out  a  certain 
line  of  conduct.  Without  entering  into  details  of  work,  or 
instancing  various  measures  which  I  introduced  in  connection 
with  this  Synagogue,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat  in  all  conscientiousness  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
"  In  doing  Thy  will  I  delighted,  yea,  Thy  law  was  within  my 
heart.  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion, I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest. 
...  I  have  not  concealed  Thy  lovingkindness,  and  Thy 
truth  from  the  great  congregation." 

In  whatever  way  I  may  have  fallen  short  of  your  expec- 
tations, whatever  my  failings  may  have  been  (and  who  upon 
earth  is  without  fault  or  failing  ?),  of  one  thing  I  can  honestly 
assure  you,  that  my  actions  have  ever  been  free  from  flattery 
or  hypocrisy. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  duty  it  has  ever  been  my  aim  to  make 
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no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  between  high  and 
low.  If  I  have  offended  any,  it  has  only  been  in  the  fear- 
lessness  with  which  I  have  discharged  that  duty,  and  in 
which  case  justice  and  truth  were  higher  considerations  for 
me  than  respect  or  honour.  31  ^npn  piv  ^rnua  "  I  have 
preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation,"  declaring 
at  divers  times  and  seasons  "  God's  faithfulness  and  salva- 
tion, His  lovingkindness  and  His  truth."  ybix  $b  TIDK>  run 
"  Lo,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest " — 
when  a  great  principle  was  at  stake,  religious  or  moral  ; 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  I  deemed  it  my  solemn  duty  to 
rouse  my  hearers  to  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which  Judaism 
entailed  upon  them,  and  which  were  oft-times  ignored  and 
neglected  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feared  lest  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  from  within  our 
own  camp  might  poison  the  wellspring  of  Judaism  and 
prevent  it  becoming  a  living  force,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
worshippers  in  this  sacred  House,  on  Which  occasions  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  present  our  religion  to  my  hearers  in  its  true 
and  enlightened  aspect. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  too,  "  have  I  not  refrained  my 
lips"  when  I  felt  impelled  to  vindicate,  against  the  base 
calumnies  of  the  outer  world,  the  honour  of  Judaism  and  its 
teachings. 

I  would  not  quit  this  spot  to-day  without  adding  the 
assertion  that  if  there  be  any  in  this  assembly  whom,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  or  otherwise,  my  words  have  unwittingly 
wounded,  the  expressions  of  my  innermost  regret  are  here- 
with tendered  to  them. 

Contented,  then,  that  I  have  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  this  my  congregation  the  duties  of  my  sacred  office,  I 
now  obey  the  call  which  has  come  to  me  from  another  con- 
gregation to  rise  and  come  and  preach  the  Word  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  at  a  moment  such  as  this   that   I  exclaim,  in   the 
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words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^y  mrn  IBD  rfaoa  'n«3  run  "  Lo,  I 
come,  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me."  Like 
the  part  in  the  well-known  drama,  I  say  to  you,  my  present 
congregants  and  friends,  "  Adieu,  I  must  away,  my  character 
I  leave  behind  me  !  "  This  I  ask  you  to  judge  in  all  fairness 
and  candour,  and  in  so  doing  to  employ  the  wholesome  advice 
of  our  Sages  nisn  V3W  no  vhx  pn^  }»K  "  Judge  only  as  your 
eyes  have  witnessed,  and  give  the  verdict  accordingly  "  ;  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  oft,  underlying  the  outward 
action  of  man,  may  be  found  the  pure  and  worthy  intention, 
which  is  not  always  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  accounted  by  Heaven  deserving  of 
consideration  nyyvb  nanvo  m'pn  mto  merie. 

Before  retiring  from  this  spot,  I  would  remind  you, 
brethren,  that  as  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  also  this  congregation,  trying  times  are  ahead  ;  and 
unless  a  special  guidance  direct  events,  a  serious  conflict  is 
imminent.  Speaking  of  my  personal  relation  with  such 
movements  during  my  ministrations  in  this  Synagogue,  I 
must  confess  that  having  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  my  congregants  on  the  subject,  I 
was  at  times  willing  to  sacrifice,  to  some  degree,  my  own 
views  and  feeling  to  those  of  others,  conscious  that  by 
adopting  an  opposite  course  I  might  have  sacrificed  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  congregation. 

I  would  express  the  ardent  wish  that,  whatever  part  this 
congregation  shall  be  destined  to  play  in  the  solution  of  the 
present  crisis  in  the  religious  history  of  Anglo-Judaism,  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  unity  will  never  depart  from  the  midst 
of  this  congregation,  but  will  be  preserved,  as  in  the  days 
gone  by,  for  the  blessedness  of  those  who  worship  here  and 
for  the  glory  of  our  holy  Faith.  Only,  brethren,  try  to 
imbue  your  children  with  a  faithful  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
exalted  and  enlightened  knowledge  of  our  holy  Religion  ; 
cultivate  within  your  midst  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
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the  sacred  language  in  which  we  pray ;  and  may  your  future 
record — your  standard  as  a  congregation — not  only  social, 
but  also  spiritual,  prove  that  my  ministrations  among  you 
have  not  been  without  fruit,  and  that  the  instructions  and 
exhortations  which  I  have  delivered  from  this  pulpit  have 
not  been  in  vain  !  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  parting  from 
you  I  am  proceeding  to  a  new  sphere  of  activity,  and  I  shall 
feel  doubly  armed  if  I  enter  upon  that  field  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  accompanied  by  the  devout  wishes  and 
prayers  of  my  past  congregants  for  my  future  welfare  and 
success. 

If  many  a  time  and  oft  I  have  raised  my  voice  in  prayer 
to  God  on  behalf  of  my  congregation,  on  behalf  of  its 
wardens  and  leaders,  on  behalf  of  those  who  minister  in 
God's  Holy  Name,  on  this  occasion  I  would  call  upon  you 
to  invoke  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  behalf. 

My  parting  wish  to  you,  my  dear  congregants,  I  address 
unto  you  in  these  words  :  "  The  Lord  "bless  you  and  pre- 
serve you,  the  Lord  cause  His  countenance  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you  ;  the  Lord  turn  His  face 
unto  you  and  give  you  peace." 

The  Lord  protect  your  habitations  against  all  sorrows  and 
sickness,  the  Lord  send  His  blessing  unto  all  that  you  set 
your  hand  unto. 

God  grant  you  one  and  all  a  life  of  health — a  life  of 
happiness — a  life  of  peace  !  Amen.  Amen. 


(The  Bayswater  Synagogue  on  Sabbath  Hagadol,  March  25,  1899) 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — I  had  scarcely  intended  addressing 
you  this  day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  occupying  the 
pulpit  on  the  morrow — the  first  day  of  our  Festival — and  I 
am  but  too  anxious  not  to  tire  you  through  too  frequent 
addresses.  But  there  may  be  some  valid  reason  why,  after 
all,  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  on  this  Sabbath  Hagadol :  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  two  only  occasions  in  the  year  on 
which,  when  pulpit  addresses  were  first  introduced  among 
us,  the  Rabbi  of  the  congregation  delivered  a  discourse  to 
the  assembled  people ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  should 
address  you  on  almost  personal  grounds. 

This  day,  seven  years  ago,  I  preached  my  inaugural 
sermon  in  this  Synagogue  as  minister  of  the  congregation, 
after  having  completed  seven  years  of  happy  service  at 
another  of  our  Metropolitan  Synagogues.  There  seems  to 
be  something  particularly  fascinating,  even  sacred,  in  the 
number  seven  ;  at  least,  so  it  has  been  considered  from  the 
earliest  times  downwards.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples 
to  show  this,  as  they  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds  of  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if,  at 
the  risk  of  not  delivering  to  you  something  new,  I  dwell 
upon  a  topic  which  I  have  often  had  in  mind,  and  which 
may  have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  my 
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hearers,  or  have  been  viewed  by  them  in  a  light  differing 
from  that  in  which  I  have  considered  it. 

There  is  the  more  reason  why  your  chief  minister  should 
come  into  more  personal  contact  with  his  people  this  day, 
and  frankly  from  the  pulpit  hold  a  colloquy  with  his  con- 
gregants, since  the  Rabbi  of  old  on  this  day  would  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  hearers,  and  in  the  Pilpul,  or 
Talmudic  theme  which  he  would  choose  for  his  subject, 
permit  a  frank  and  free  discussion  with  him  of  the  topic 
selected,  as  with  a  student  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
underlying  the  matter. 

In  introducing  a  course  of  sermons  some  months  ago,  I 
briefly  touched  upon  the  theme  as  to  what,  in  reality,  should 
be  the  character  of  the  modern  sermon  ;  for,  after  all,  the 
pulpit  is  not  the  lecturer's  desk,  and  philosophic  or  scien- 
tific subjects  can  only  be  treated  from  it. on  occasions,  and 
almost  with  apologies.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  it 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  preacher  or  his  sermon  to 
save  his  hearers  the  trouble  of  perusing  essays  and  reviews 
for  themselves,  by  giving  them  a  digest  of  the  various 
articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time.  Should  it  not 
be  the  object  of  the  sermon  to  deal  more  largely  with 
what  we  feel,  rather  than  with  what  we  know,  or  think  we 
know  ?  Should  not  the  sermon  rouse  rather  than  teach  ? 
should  it  not  appeal  to  the  emotions,  even  before  it  sets 
itself  the  task  of  informing  the  intellect? 

No  one  is  more  alive  to  the  fact  than  myself  that  con- 
tinual preaching  to,  or  preaching  at,  one's  hearers  is  likely 
to  pall,  and  in  time  to  lose  its  efficacy  and  value  ;  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  main  question  at  issue,  as  to  what  should 
be  the  purpose  of  pulpit  instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  prophets  and  teachers  of  old  never  tired,  though  they 
might  have  wearied  their  hearers,  of  insisting  upon  the 
elementary  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  of  religion 
and  nationality. 
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Our  Christian  neighbours,  as  a  rule,  listen  week  after  week, 
frequently  twice  in  one  day,  to  nothing  but  new  representa- 
tions of  the  old  truths  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  the  duties 
and  demands  of  a  religious  life,  from  their  point  of  view. 

As  for  the  English  Jew,  it  seems  that  he  has  scarcely  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  desires  a  sermon  or  no.  I  am 
speaking,  not  of  lectures,  or  scientific  disquisitions,  or  politico- 
economical  addresses,  but  of  the  sermon  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  In  turning  to  my  dictionary,  I  find  that  a  sermon  is, 
specifically, "  a  discourse  delivered  in  public  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  instruction,  and  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture ;  hence,  a  serious  address,  a  lecture  on  one's  con- 
duct or  duty,  a  set  exhortation  or  reproof."  And  a  preacher, 
I  find,  is  "one  who  discourses  publicly  on  religious  subjects." 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  owing  to  this  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  Anglo -Jewry  as  to  the  difference  between  a  lecture 
or  literary  essay  and  a  sermon — in  other  words,  as  to  the 
function  of  the  sermon — that  the  preacher's  task  as  preacher 
is,  in  English-speaking  congregations,  a  most  difficult  and 
trying  one. 

If  one  occasionally  leaves  the  beaten  track  to  venture 
upon  scientific  or  philosophic  themes,  one  must  either 
divest  the  subject  of  its  technicalities,  in  the  desire  to 
make  it  popular,  and  thus  become  unscientific  to  the  few 
individuals  who  may  have  made  it  their  speciality,  or  there 
is  the  risk  of  speaking  above  the  heads  of  one's  hearers,  and 
of  straying,  in  addition,  from  the  methods  of  a  religious 
discourse. 

For  what,  for  example,  should  be  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
Jew  than  the  scientific  study  of  that  Book  which  may  pre- 
eminently be  called  the  Book  of  the  People  ?  And  yet, 
can  we  deal  from  the  pulpit  with  the  arguments  and 
developments  of  Bible  criticism  ?  Would  such  a  subject 
be  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation,  or 
would  it  be  tolerated  by  the  minority? 
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If  we  turn  to  our  German  models — I  mean  the  Jewish 
preachers  of  the  present  and  past  generation,  for  the 
pulpit  in  Germany  is  much  older  than  it  is  in  England — 
what  do  we  find  ?  With  the  exception  of  men  like  Plessner 
and  Jellinek,  the  sermons  of  men  considered  the  greatest 
preachers  of  their  day  are  most  plain  and  simple  in  their 
teachings,  and  have  as  direct  a  bearing  as  possible  upon 
the  plain  duties  of  religion  and  the  exercise  of  religious 
observances.  I  doubt  whether  the  sermons  of  some  of  those 
I  could  mention  by  name,  men  great  in  their  generation,  are 
deeper  in  thought  and  research  than  the  efforts  of  some  of 
our  younger  college  students  of  the  day.  And  as  regards 
others,  I  doubt  whether  any  further  merit  can  be  accorded 
them  than  that  they  are  the  production  of  earnest  hearts, 
glowing  for  the  glory  of  their  religion,  clothed  in 
Blumen-sprache,  or  flowery  language,  to  listen  to  which  was 
considered  the  privilege  and  instruction  of  the  assembled 
congregation. 

We,  in  England,  seem  to  have  grown  fastidious,  dissatisfied 
in  the  matter  of  preaching.  It  is,  perhaps,  characteristic  of 
the  uneasiness  and  restlessness  of  the  age.  It  would  be  rank 
hypocrisy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  occasionally  one  hears 
rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  with  sermons  and  preachers. 
Whence  does  this  dissatisfaction  arise?  Is  it  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  cause  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  namely, 
that  the  Jewish  worshipper  forgets,  or  does  not  hold,  that 
the  chief  and  true  object  of  the  sermon  is  to  rouse  and 
elevate,  to  impress  and  reprove,  to  be  continually  pointing 
to  an  ideal  which  has  to  be  reached,  and  to  teach  those  who 
are  being  addressed  until  they  have  reached  that  ideal  ?  It 
may  be  so,  partly ;  or  are  we  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
impatience  and  dissatisfaction  in  another  quarter?  I  think 
we  must. 

If  the  sermon,  according  to  the  meaning  and  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  to  deal  with  religion,  with  God's  Word  and 
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will,  with  God's  work  specially  as  concerns  our  people,  and 
not  with  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  with  science  and 
politics,  then  the  sermon  must,  after  all,  be  brought  back 
to  such  themes  as  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  those  rules  and  laws  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  Jewish  life.  Can  we  say  that  these  laws 
and  precepts  are  observed  as  they  should  be,  or  are  they 
daily  losing  their  hold  upon  the  majority  of  our  brethren, 
especially  upon  those  who  have  been  favoured  with  the 
blessings  of  wealth  and  the  attractions  of  worldly  prefer- 
ments ? 

And  if  the  conscientious  preacher,  the  true  leader  of  men, 
the  one  who  (as  I  have  once  before  described  him)  works 
from  love  of  the  vocation  which  is  his,  not  from  the  low 
and  sordid  returns  of  that  vocation ;  who  declares  the 
message  of  religion,  the  message  of  the  hour,  with  all  the 
fearlessness  of  a  truthful  cause,  solely  in  accordance  with 
the  unshifting  standard  of  right  —  if  the  conscientious 
preacher  observes  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
it  is  his  duty  to  refer,  time  after  time,  to  the  duties  which 
are  neglected,  to  the  unlawful  acts  which  are  committed  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  in  disregard  of  the  dictates 
of  our  Religion,  and  in  violation  of  traditional  Judaism. 

And  if  he  does  so,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  systematic 
Sabbath-breaker  is  irritated  at  being  reminded  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  grows  dissatisfied  with  the 
sermon  and  the  preacher.  The  Jew  who  neglects  the  dis- 
tinctive precepts  of  Judaism,  when  remonstrated  with  in 
the  public  discourse,  is  angry  and  chafes  under  the  indirect 
sting  which  has  been  administered.  The  individual  co- 
religionist who  commits  acts  for  which  he  is  shunned  by 
his  fellow-Jews  and  is  ousted  from  society,  if  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  morality,  rails,  perhaps  not  un- 
naturally, at  the  pulpit  and  the  occupier  thereof,  and  is 
certainly  of  opinion  that  he  does  not  require  to  be  preached  at. 
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Under  these  conditions  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  now  and  again  raised  against  the  sermon  ? 
People,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  to  on  subjects 
which  they  systematically  neglect  or  ignore. 

And  yet  if  religion,  morality,  and  virtue  are  not  to  form 
the  staple  of  pulpit  instruction,  what  are  the  subjects  that 
should  take  their  place?  And  in  the  Jewish  pulpit  especi- 
ally it  is  not  sufficient  to  dwell  upon  the  rules  of  ethics 
and  morality  alone.  We  have  to  preach  Judaism,  not 
Deism,  not  an  emasculated  Judaism  or  a  conventional 
form  of  it.  Themes  such  as  the  Love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, Practical  Charity,  Truthfulness,  Honesty,  Cleanliness 
(physical  and  moral),  and  a  host  of  other  subjects  are  not 
exclusively  Jewish ;  they  belong  to  the  pulpit  of  the  religious 
professions  which  obtain  in  all  civilised  countries.  Over 
and  above  these,  or  side  by  side  with  these,  the  Jewish 
pulpit  has  to  deal  with  the  Jewish  Religion  in  its  various 
parts  and  aspects  ;  it  has  to  strengthen  the  doubting,  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  reprove  the  vaunting — in  fine,  by 
means  of  the  voice  of  .religion,  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
hearer,  to  his  innermost  self,  "to  love  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might." 

This  is  the  main  function  of  the  Synagogue  pulpit :  what- 
ever it  does  besides  is  only  subsidiary  to  it,  a  concession, 
an  exception.  It  is  not  even  its  purpose  to  win  members 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word),  or  to  increase  the  seat- 
rental  of  the  Synagogue ;  if  it  silently  effects  its  primary 
purpose  with  but  a  portion,  even  a  small  proportion,  of  the 
congregation  addressed,  it  does  not  exist  in  vain  ;  it  may 
be  said  to  have  justified  its  place  in  the  service  of  the 
Synagogue. 

And  if  the  Jewish  preacher  holds  this  one  consideration 
before  his  mind,  he  will  be  strengthened  in  the  arduous 
task  which  is  his;  he  will  not  lose  heart  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  encounters,  in  spite  of  the  complaints 
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which  he  may  hear ;  he  will  be  buoyed  up  by  the  thought, 
"  God  is  my  ruler,  and  no  mortal  man." 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  expect  to 
escape  the  criticisms  which,  I  know,  are  uttered  against 
preachers  and  sermons  in  general.  I  am  but  too  conscious 
of  my  faults  and  shortcomings ;  but  I  hope  that,  after 
having  completed  seven  years  of  ministration  here,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  openly  and  freely  to  you,  and  to  be 
plain  in  my  language  to-day,  because  the  matter  requires 
plain  speaking. 

I  would  in  all  earnestness  ask  you,  my  congregants,  to 
credit  your  preacher  with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  with 
the  fullest  desire  to  serve  you  loyally  and  well,  even  though 
the  opinions  which  he  expresses  from  this  pulpit  may  at 
times  clash  with  your  own ;  even  though  his  methods  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  may  not  always  commend  them- 
selves to  your  ideas ;  even  though  his  sermons,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  may  not  reach  that  higher  plane  of 
thought  to  which  a  man  might  aspire,  yet  not  always  be 
able  to  attain. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  vary  my  themes  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  varied  tastes  which 
must  naturally  exist  in  every  congregation.  I  shall,  accord- 
ingly, continue  to  alternate  the  pure  homily  (which  I  owe 
it  to  my  position  to  deliver)  with  discourses  on  subjects 
that  have  points  kindred  to  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  history,  philosophy,  and  even  science. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  as  regards  the  power 
and  influence  of  preaching,  and  the  value  of  the  sermon 
in  general,  the  preacher  should  humbly  strive  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  an  old  English 
poet : — 

"  His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught." 


THE    FAITHFUL    PASTOR   AND    ELOQUENT 
PREACHER 


(Address  delivered  at  the  Setting  of  the  Tombstone  of  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  David 
Myer  Isaacs,  at  Prestwich  Cemetery,  Manchester,  on  Sunday,  April  4,  1  880) 

naor6  pro  pewi  npin 


OUR  Sages  remark  that  in  the  month  of  Nisan  the  Taber- 
nacle was  raised  in  days  of  yore,  and  we  should  on  that 
account  not  throw  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  this  joyous  month 
by  any  public  expression  of  sorrow,  taking  the  form  of  an 
oration.  Exception,  however,  might  be  made  over  the  bier 
of  a  man  of  profound  wisdom  and  knowledge,  one  univer- 
sally respected  and  loved  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness 
and  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  his  fellow-men. 

A  solemn  duty,  a  sacred  privilege,  has  this  day  fallen  to 
my  lot.  But  yesterday  I  was  standing  in  the  Holy  Sanctuary 
of  God,  on  the  very  spot  from  which  for  a  long  succession 
of  years  you  were  wont  to  hear  the  great  powers,  the  fiery 
enthusiasm,  the  touching  sympathy  of  your  late  spiritual 
guide  ;  to-day  I  have  been  deputed  to  take  my  stand  here 
in  this  God's  acre  —  the  resting-place  of  his  mortal  remains. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  of  mourning  I  would  not 
represent  to  you  anew  the  sad  affliction  which  has  de- 
prived you,  as  a  body,  of  a  revered  leader,  of  a  kind  and 
sympathising  friend  ;  nor  would  I  presume  to  dilate  upon 
the  many  excellent  qualities  which  characterised  his  living 
among  you.  These  must  needs  be  well  known  to  you,  in 
whose  circle  he  laboured  so  anxiously,  to  whom  he  was  so 
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affectionately  attached  ;  and  will  re-echo  more  forcibly,  more 
effectively,  in  silent  moments  of  calm  reflection  than  in  the 
words  of  any  minister  of  religion,  however  fluent  his  tongue, 
however  well  chosen  his  language.  It  behoves  us,  my  friends, 
this  day,  after  the  eleven  months  of  mourning  have  passed, 
again  to  drop  a  tear,  to  heave  a  sigh  for  the  mighty  one  who 
has  fallen  in  Israel. 

rnvon  myi  nrn  'part  ny  There  is  a  sermon  in  this  stone 
which  we  have  to-day  "set"  deeper  than  one  that  can  be 
preached  by  the  mouth  of  man — symbolical,  indeed,  of  that 
monument  which  your  departed  pastor  has  hewn  out  for 
himself,  a  monument  which  will  defy  the  gnawing  tooth  of 
time. 

It  speaks  to  you  in  solemn  stillness  amid  the  silence  of  the 
tomb,  and  calls  up  before  your  mind's  eye  a  divine,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties — that  fervent  heart,  that  eloquent  tongue,  whose 
doctrine  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain,  whose  speech  distilled 
as  the  refreshing  dew  ;  which,  both  by  its  fire  and  force, 
as  by  its  calmness  and  clearness,  charmed  you  all  in  the 
Synagogue  as  in  the  home. 

It  would  bid  you  think  how  he,  as  the  prophet  of  old,  now 
attuned  his  speech  to  impart  to  his  people  wholesome  truths, 
now  to  offer  solace  to  the  depressed  and  lowly  in  spirit;  at 
one  time  to  tell  the  history  of  his  nation's  past,  at  another 
to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  an  envious  world ; 
how  anxiously  he  worked  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
enlightenment,  by  diffusing  light  amid  the  dark  groves  of 
ignorance  round  about ;  how  every  pitiful  cry  of  anguish 
and  distress  found  a  responsive  echo  in  his  generous  heart ; 
and  how  his  strivings  have  tended  to  endear  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  as  one  the  memory  of  whose 
life  and  deeds  is  worthy  to  be  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 

The  bier  of  Jacob  the  Patriarch,  we  are  told,  was  adorned 
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with  crowns,  but,  in  addition,  a  wreath  of  thorns  was  placed 
thereon.  Crowns  bearing  testimony  to  the  merit  and  worth 
of  the  departed  also  deck  this  grave;  but,  alas!  there  too 
is  the  thorn-wreath — the  wailings  of  a  stricken  family,  the 
regrets  of  a  wide  band  of  friends,  the  laments  of  a  flock 
left  desolate  for  the  loss  of  their  shepherd.  Though  we  dare 
not  murmur  against  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  we  are 
permitted  to  weep  ;  for  tears  are  the  precious  pearls  which, 
in  the  words  of  our  Sages,  our  heavenly  Father  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Adam,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  thorny  path  of  this  world. 

:  VHJ  rra1?  JD»»DI  pao  rvn'pn  -IBQ  DIK  ^y  niyon  nnion  !?a  "  The 
tears  which  one  sheds  at  the  loss  of  a  righteous  man 
are  as  dear  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  costliest  treasures." 
And  yet,  my  friends,  while  you  weep,  temper  your  sorrow 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  an  allotted  time  for  man 
upon  earth ;  and,  further,  that  he  yonder  has  lived  to  a 
good  old  age ;  for  true  life  is  not  measured  by  the  grains  of 
sand  in  the  glass,  by  the  number  of  swings  of  the  pendulum, 
by  the  throbbings  of  the  pulse. 

"  Circles  are  praised  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'  exactly  round — 
So  life  we  praise  that  doth  excel, 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well." 

Besides  being  a  memento  of  the  past  deeds  of  the  departed, 
this  stone  addresses  itself  in  words,  both  of  admonition  and 
comfort,  to  those  whom  he  has  left  on  earth  ;  it  suggests 
duties  to  the  members  of  his  larger  family — his  community, 
duties  to  those  of  his  immediate  family — his  home. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  here  assembled,  in  order 
to  pay  another  tribute  of  respect  to  the  departed  Sage,  to 
honour  him  by  imitating  the  noble  tendencies  he  displayed 
in  life ;  to  feel  that  the  greatest  tribute  you  can  raise  to  his 
memory  is  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  children  those 
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very  precepts  you  received  from  him,  thus  rendering  his 
teachings  a  precious  heirloom  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

And  as  for  you,  children  of  the  departed,  let  the  present 
occasion  rouse  you  to  the  thought  that  beneath  this  stone 
the  once  sparkling  eyes  of  your  parent  are  closed  in  death, 
his  soul-stirring  tongue  is  silent  in  the  dust,  his  anxious  heart 
beats  no  more ;  and  let  these  thoughts  ever  inflame  you  with 
a  zeal  to  walk  in  the  path  of  equity  and  righteousness,  re- 
mind you  of  those  weighty  duties  which  you  owe  the  parent 
still  spared  to  you,  which  you  owe  unto  your  fellow-man, 
which  you  owe  unto  your  God  :  let  this  stone  further  preach 
to  you  the  comforting  words  of  God  Almighty,  drawn  from 
that  sacred  source  whence  our  lamented  friend  was  wont  to 
draw  his  inspiration  :  "  Leave  thy  fatherless,  I  will  keep  them 
alive;  and  let  thy  widows  look  unto  Me  for  protection." 

Our  lamented  brother  is  enjoying  his  reward  in  heaven ; 
for  we  have  the  Divine  assurance  that  "they  that  teach 
wisdom  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  This  is  the  world  of  labour  and  toil,  the  world 
yonder  that  of  reward  and  rest.  With  Nehemiah  might 
he  have  confidently  pleaded,  "  Remember  me,  O  my  God, 
concerning  this,  and  wipe  not  out  my  good  deeds  that  I 
have  done  for  the  house  of  my  God  and  for  the  offices 
thereof." 

It  is  this  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality — one  of  the 
articles  of  our  holy  Faith — which  strengthens  the  fainting 
heart  of  one  with  courage,  refreshes  the  drooping  spirit  of 
another  with  comfort ;  without  it  life  would  be  but  as  a 
parched  desert,  a  dark  and  meaningless  struggle. 

To  the  Jew  this  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  our  tears  and 
our  fears,  not  only  exclaims,  Memento  mori>  "  Remember  you 
must  die,"  it  teaches  the  more  cheering  doctrine  that  we  shall 
once  again  live — aye,  and  for  ever  ;  it  teaches  that  "  beyond 
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the  night  of  the  grave  the  light  morn  of  an  after-life  com- 
mences, and  that  the  end  of  all  earthly  struggles  but  ushers 
in  celestial  peace."  Viewed  in  this  light,  this  hallowed  ground 
will  indeed  be,  as  termed  in  our  sacred  tongue,  D^n  JV3 
"  the  House  of  Life " ;  for  through  its  portals  alone  can  we 
attain  to  life  eternal,  can  we  reach  the  land  of  our  inheritance 
yonder. 

And  thus,  my  friends,  whenever  your  steps  shall  in  future 
direct  you  to  this  sacred  spot,  you  will  experience  the  feeling 
(adapting  the  words  of  the  Patriarch,  »j-iot»>  TtTK  nNTn  pxni 
DTI^N  rva  rvrv  raxo),  that  "  this  stone  which  you  have 
raised  as  a  pillar "  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  "  repre- 
sents the  house  of  God  "  in  which  he  ministered  ;  for  each 
and  every  time  that  your  eyes  shall  long  to  dwell  upon  it,  it 
will  tell,  though  in  mournful  numbers,  how  he  lived  and  how 
he  died  in  your  midst ;  it  will,  moreover,  tell  that  he  still 
lives  among  you,  for — 

"  He  is  not  dead 

Whose  glorious  mind  lifts  thine  on  high  ; 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die'." 

May  the  all-good  God,  who  smites  and  heals,  wounds  and 
binds,  pour  balm  upon  every  wound,  send  comfort  to  every 
sorrowing  heart,  soothe  every  pain,  soften  every  grief,  and 
wipe  away  the  tear  from  off  the  face  of  all  mourners ! 
Amen. 
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DEAR  CONGREGANTS !— Having,  on  Sabbath  last,  referred 
in  the  midst  of  this  congregation  to  the  incidents  in  Jewish 
history  recalled  by  the  Feast  of  Hanuca,  or  Dedication,  it 
will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  if  I  to-day  base  my 
remarks  on  the  words  of  one  of  the  books  of  Holy  Writ  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
many  commentators  with  the  fortunes  of  our  people  at  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  composition  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  to  which  I  allude,  "  presenting  in  many  respects  a 
striking  and  exceptional  character,"  has  been  referred  by 
some  to  the  period  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  King  Antiochus 
and  to  the  early  portion  of  the  Maccabean  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  expected  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the 
Syrian  monarch,  it  is  said,  would  fully  account  for  the 
expressions  of  strong  Messianic  hopes  with  which  parts  of 
the  book  are  tinged. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  we 
have  it,  was  composed  by  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Assembly," 
and  was  called  by  his  name  as  a  monument  to  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Daniel  to  the  cause  of  his  nation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disturb  your  ease  on  this  sacred  Sabbath 
with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  mysteries 
which  mark  this  book  off  from  the  rest  of  Scripture.  I  do 
not  propose  by  means  of  mathematical  calculations  to  enrol 
myself  among  the  list  of  modern  prophets  who,  from  expres- 
sions and  numbers  contained  in  this  most  difficult  ancient 
composition,  have  ventured  to  predict  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  world,  and  to  publish  their  alarming  results  at 
every  street  corner  by  means  of  huge  posters  with  glaring 
designs  and  statements  of  facts  and  figures  in  type  of  no 
small  dimensions. 

No,  dear  brethren,  I  shall  content  myself  to-day  with 
simply  drawing  my  text  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  find  throughout  the  range  of  Scripture 
one  more  appropriate  to  the  subject  which  I  venture  to  bring 
under  your  notice  this  day. 

In  chapter  xii.,  the  last  of  the  Book,  we  read  in  verses  3 
and  4  the  following  words  :  — 


.  .  .  ijn  D?      0*33133  o»3in  »pn«oi  yp-in  -inra  nnp  D 
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"  And  the  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  .  .  .  Many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

Last  Sabbath  I  endeavoured  to  show  incidentally  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Judaism  had  there  not 
existed  at  the  time  of  Syrian  despotism  a  feeble  remnant 
of  men  ready  to  declare  and  carry  out  God's  will  ;  how  at 
diverse  periods  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  in  the  absence 
of  some  admonishing  voice,  the  people  would  have  gone  to 
destruction  ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  ever  in 
our  nation's  story  some  compensating  influence  at  work  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  privileges  of  which  our  people  was  once 
able  to  boast  When,  for  example,  the  visible  presence  of 
God  ceased  among  the  people,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was 
suffered  to  rest  upon  a  selected  few  of  the  nation  ;  when 
direct  prophecy  ceased  to  exist,  the  "vision  "  took  its  place  ; 
and  when  there  were  no  more  visions,  Divine  Providence 
worked,  as  He  still  works,  by  the  instrumentality  of  human 
virtues,  by  the  help  of  those  who  were  ever  ready  to  proclaim, 
by  word  and  deed,  His  will. 
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I  trust  it  may  not  savour  of  immodesty  if  I  remark  that 
the  province  of  the  sacred  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
prophet  or  teacher  of  old  ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  modern 
preacher  to  make  his  generation  acquainted,  not  alone  with 
the  events  and  significance  of  our  past  history,  but  also  with 
the  difficulties  and  demands  of  our  present  position,  social 
and  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  an  insight 
into  the  problems  connected  with  the  realisation  of  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  as  regards  the  future. 

Taking  for  granted  that  those  who  assemble  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  a  preacher  do  so  from  an  earnest  desire  to  profit 
by  his  instructions,  to  strengthen  the  impulse  for  good  which 
is  weak  within  them,  and  to  banish  from  them  the  unholy 
tendencies  which  at  times  would  assert  themselves;  taking 
it  for  granted,  I  say,  that  the  listener  resolves  to  conform  (at 
least  on  such  points  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  debate) 
to  the  ideal  set  forth  by  the  speaker,  then  it  must  surely  be 
conceded  that  the  nearer  the  religious  instructor  of  the 
present  day  approaches  the  condition  foreshadowed  in  our 
text,  the  more  these  teachers  endeavour  to  "turn  many  to 
righteousness,"  the  truer  will  they  prove  themselves  to  the 
sacred  vocation  which  they  have  embraced,  and  the  more 
faithfully  will  they  discharge  the  all-important  duties  which 
their  sacred  calling  entails. 

But  our  text  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  order  to  confer 
the  greatest  amount  of  advantage,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
religious  teachers — "they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness" 
— should  not  remain  stationary  in  their  respective  spheres, 
but  that  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased."  Perhaps  the  author  of  these  words  felt  that, 
if  the  preacher  does  not  grow  weary  of  his  hearers,  the  reverse 
might  be  the  case — his  hearers  may  occasionally  grow  weary 
of  him,  and,  for  variety  sake,  the  same  truths  told  by  other 
lips  would  at  times  gain  a  firmer  hold  upon  their  hearts. 
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Not  many  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  an  interchange  of 
pulpits  between  ministers  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community 
was  quite  unknown.  Whether  the  cause  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  paucity  of  preachers  at  the  time,  or  to  the  exaggerated 
confidence  of  the  individual  preacher  in  his  own  powers,  or, 
worse  still,  to  some  inexplicable  sense  of  jealousy  at  the  sup- 
posed superiority  of  a  colleague's  powers,  I  will  not  stop  to 
enquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  of  late  years,  as  regards  the 
Metropolis,  interchange  of  pulpits  has  become  a  regular 
institution. 

It  is  on  this  account  that,  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, I  say  the  community  should  hail  with  pleasure  the 
further  extension  of  this  principle,  that  development  which 
is  to  include  the  provincial  congregations,  to  which  attention 
is  called  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  yesterday's  date.  The 
scheme,  which  emanates  from  the  provinces,  has  this  twofold 
aspect :  it  is  proposed  to  draw  the  provinces  and  the  Metro- 
polis in  a  closer  bond  of  union  by  a  system  of  interchange 
between  preachers  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial congregations,  and  by  some  method  of  providing 
pulpit  instruction  for  those  congregations  which  are  too 
small  and  poor  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

Surely  the  advantages  which  would  be  conferred  by  such  a 
scheme  are  of  no  small  moment ;  they  are,  perhaps,  greater 
than  will  at  first  be  admitted. 

As  regards  one  part,  the  personal  element  therein  con- 
tained, it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding,  not  only  between  congregation  and  congrega- 
tion, but  between  minister  and  minister.  If  goodwill  is  to  be 
sought  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  should  be  looked  for  among 
that  body  of  men  whose  exalted  calling  it  is  to  teach  its  lessons 
unto  those  who  assemble  regularly  for  words  of  instruction. 

The  rapprochement  which  will  thus  be  brought  about 
between  the  various  congregations  scattered  throughout  this 
country  will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  diminishing  or 
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removing  some  of  those  evils  which,  in  spite  of  solitary 
and  uncombined  attempts,  still  lurk  in  the  midst  of  our 
community,  by  no  means  to  the  honour  of  the  Jewish  name. 

A  combination  of  advice  and  effort  might  result  in  the 
improvement  of  many  a  defect  which  would  otherwise  seem 
to  defy  remedial  measures. 

The  result  of  this  first  portion  of  the  proposed  scheme  will 
be  that  we,  in  the  Metropolis,  shall  gain  a  better  knowledge 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  provinces,  that  we  shall  come  to 
look  with  less  disdain  and  more  respect  upon  their  powers 
and  potentialities,  that  we  shall  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to 
their  occasional  requests  for  assistance ;  while  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  second  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolis  to  raise  the  status  of  Jews  in  the  eyes  of 
the  citizens  of  the  land ;  and,  gaining  confidence  in  our 
sincerity,  they  will  open  their  hearts  to  us  and  take 
friendly  counsel  together  on  vital  points  of  congregational 
improvement,  and  not  infrequently  give  us  a  useful  lesson 
in  matters  concerning  which  the  provinces  are  in  advance  of 
the  Metropolis. 

The  words  of  our  text  will  thus  have  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  religious  needs  of  the  present  hour,  and  to  those 
who  minister  to  those  needs :  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

Who  will  gainsay  the  advantage  which  must  accrue  from 
the  general  adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
which  aims  at  providing  pulpit  instruction  for  those  poorer 
congregations  in  the  country  unable  to  engage  the  services  of 
a  religious  instructor  of  their  own  ? 

The  mere  fact  that  nearly  every  congregation  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  most  of  the  congregations  in  the  provinces, 
possess  a  minister  capable  of  interpreting  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  vernacular  testifies  to  the  silent  revolution  which, 
during  the  interval  of  a  generation,  has  been  going  on  in 
the  internal  conduct  of  the  Synagogue  Service. 
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At  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  egotism  I  say  it :  there  must  be 
something  in  the  introduction  of  the  sermon  into  the  Service 
which  appeals  and  affords  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the 
worshipper,  which  was  absent  in  the  older  order  of  things. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  exist  everywhere  a  few 
soured  critics,  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and  with  all 
things,  who  are  determined  not  to  recognise  the  place  which 
the  sermon  takes  in  the  public  worship  of  modern  times, 
and  that  there  exists  another  class  of  worshippers,  the 
members  of  which  consider  that  the  object  of  listening  to  an 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit  is,  not  to  understand  the  lessons 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
its  contents  and  style.  But  such  exceptions  need  not  be 
taken  into  account,  and  do  not  affect  the  question. 

Nor  need  the  preacher  himself  (who  in  many  instances 
is,  perhaps,  his  own  severest  critic)  be  discouraged  at  the 
apparent  ill-success  of  his  efforts,  zealously  and  honestly 
rendered ;  he  need  not  lose  heart  when,  in  spite  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath  instruction,  he  observes  in  the  midst  of  his 
congregation  a  continuance  of  the  same  abuses  which  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  denounce ;  he  need  not,  arguing  within 
himself  as  to  the  uselessness  of  his  mission,  repeat  despair- 
ingly with  Moses  of  old,  ^rinSfe?  nr  no1?  "  Wherefore  hast 
Thou  sent  me  ?  "  His  duty  it  is  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
deliver  the  message  of  his  religion,  to  proclaim  the  truths  of 
Judaism,  in  spite  of  discouragements  and  difficulties,  and  to 
look  forward  with  hope,  if  not  to  the  parents,  yet  to  the 
children  of  the  community. 

Who  knows  but  that  some  seeds  of  truth  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  a  preacher  might  fall  on  fertile  soil,  and  fructify  in 
the  hearts  of  a  succeeding  generation,  in  cases  in  which 
the  older  generation  proved  beyond  the  power  of  reclaiming  ! 

Who  knows  but  that,  in  consequence  of  one  earnest  word 
of  exhortation,  a  reaction  may  set  in  in  favour  of  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  our  Faith ; 
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that,  though  the  fathers  desecrate  the  sacred  Sabbath,  the 
children  may  yet  once  be  induced  to  "  observe  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy  "  ;  that,  though  the  parents  are  accustomed 
to  neglect  the  distinctive  precepts  of  Judaism,  the  children 
may  yet  once  again  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  fulfil  them  ;  that, 
though  the  fathers  continue  to  follow  an  unhallowed  course, 
the  children  may  resolve  to  abandon  both  the  sin  and  the 
disgrace  which  attach  to  their  parents'  career  ! 

It  is,  dear  congregants,  because  I  can  testify  to  such  results 
as  facts,  and  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  in  spreading  the  tenets  and  morality  of  Judaism,  that, 
with  others,  I  desire  to  see  pulpit  instruction  becoming 
general  in  the  congregations  of  the  British  Empire,  be  they 
large  or  small ;  and  in  order  that  the  community  may  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  this  means  of  instruction,  I  gladly 
welcome  the  suggestion  that  preachers  should  more  frequently 
interchange  pulpits  with  one  another. 

The  motive  will,  I  trust,  be  recognised  as  laudable  which 
prompts  me  to  hope,  with  Daniel,  that  "the  teachers  may 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

If  we  would  know  by  what  means  such  results  can  most 
effectually  be  brought  about,  we  may  learn  the  lesson  from 
the  concluding  words  of  our  text :  "  Many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
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(The  Bayswater  Synagogue,  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
October,  1892) 

"The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers  :  let 
Him  not  leave  nor  forsake  us  :  that  He  may  incline  our  hearts  unto 
Him,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  keep  His  commandments, 
and  His  statutes,  and  His  judgments,  which  He  commanded  our 
fathers.  And  let  these  my  words,  wherewith  I  have  made  suppli- 
cation before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and 
night,  that  He  maintain  the  cause  of  His  servant  and  the  cause  of 
His  people  Israel,  as  every  day  shall  require  :  that  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord,  He  is  God ;  there  is  none 
else." — i  KINGS  viii.  57-60. 

THESE  pathetic  words  of  the  Haphtara  of  the  day  are  taken 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  grandest  chapter  in  Holy 
Writ.  The  Haphtara  itself  forms  but  a  portion  of  the  sublime 
prayer  uttered  by  King  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Although  the  words  of  our  text,  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  chapter,  have  found  their  way  to  our 
Prayer  Book,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  chapter 
itself  has  not  been  admitted  into  the  Liturgy,  and  is  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  mass  of  our  people. 

If  there  be  any  in  this  congregation  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  let 
them,  on  returning  from  Synagogue,  read  and  re-read  that 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  pronounce  it  the 
finest  prayer  on  record,  whether  we  take  into  account  the 
Jewish  or  non-Jewish  writings.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  model  of 
what  a  prayer  should  be,  clear  and  simple  in  language,  a 
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direct  appeal  to  Heaven  for  help  and  forgiveness  in  all  the 
perplexing  situations  of  individual  or  national  life,  an  avowal 
of  man's  submissiveness  and  moral  weakness,  and,  while 
betraying  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  is  so  admirable  in  its 
breadth  of  view  as  to  include  "  the  stranger  that  is  not  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  when  he  shall  come  out  of  a  far  country  for 
the  sake  of  God's  name." 

Search  all  the  writings  of  ancient  or  modern  literature ; 
compare  with  it  the  best  effusions  of  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  present  day,  and  whether  we  regard  it  from  its  literary 
aspect  or  as  an  expression  of  religious  aspiration,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  its  parallel  for  simplicity,  purity,  and 
beauty.  But,  brethren,  it  would  take  us  too  far  away  from 
our  subject  were  we  to  dwell  on  the  literary  or  moral 
excellence  of  this  gem  in  the  casket  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Let  us  rather  confine  ourselves  to  our  text,  and  this  only  in 
so  far  as  it  will  help  to  bring  before  your  minds  the  special 
subject  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  I  venture  to 
treat  upon  this  day. 

First,  King  Solomon  prays  to  God  "  that  He  may  incline 
our  hearts  unto  Him,  so  that  we  may  walk  in  all  His  ways  and 
keep  His  commandments,  His  statutes,  and  His  judgments, 
which  He  commanded  our  fathers." 

Surely  this  request  that  God  may  incline  our  hearts  unto 
Him  did  not  imply  that  man  was  not  a  free  agent  in  the 
exercise  of  moral  and  religious  duty  :  it  did  not  deny  freedom 
of  action  to  the  Israelite  in  his  endeavour  to  walk  in  God's 
ways,  and  to  observe  the  traditions  of  his  people,  as  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  fathers.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  could 
not  have  meant  in  praying  to  God  that  He  may  incline 
our  hearts  unto  Him,  that  God  was  to  do  man's  work  of 
righteousness  for  him,  and  that  man  should  be  rewarded  for 
what  he  had  not  accomplished.  We  can  only  regard  the 
expression  to  be  an  appeal  to  God  to  suffer  to  exist  and  to 
strengthen  those  agencies  in  our  midst,  whose  tendency  it  is 
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to  point  out  to  man  the  way  to  heaven,  while  living  in  a 
world  of  perplexity  and  doubt,  where  so  many  influences  are 
at  work  to  draw  him  away  from  what  is  good  and  godly,  to 
alienate  him  from  the  observance  of  those  commandments 
and  statutes  which  were  commanded  unto  his  fathers. 

In  ancient  times,  brethren,  it  was  the  priests  and  prophets 
who  kindled  within  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  love  for  the 
holy  and  heavenly,  who  pronounced  the  message  received  from 
on  high,  who  disclosed  unto  the  nation  the  will  of  God,  who 
rebuked  the  members  of  an  erring  nation  for  their  back- 
slidings,  who  sustained  them  amid  their  misfortunes,  who 
roused  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  foretold  the  hour  of 
release  to  an  expectant  people. 

Now,  although  priest  or  prophet  (in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word)  does  not  exist  at  the  present  day,  who  will  deny — 
and  I  speak  it  with  all  humility — who  will  deny  the  influence 
exerted  by  his  modern  representative,  the  Rabbi  or  minister  ? 
Who  will  gainsay  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
mission  of  the  modern  preacher,  to  the  duties  of  the  minister 
of  this  age  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears  ? 

We  are  not  speaking  now  of  such  men  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances  or  against  their  will,  are  drafted  into  the  service 
of  God,  but  of  such  who  enter  the  service  of  the  ministry 
because  they  feel  the  necessity  of  preaching  the  message  or  of 
doing  the  good  work,  because  they  feel  an  inward  conviction 
that  they  may  be  of  greater  utility  in  the  narrower  limits  of 
God's  vineyard  than  in  the  wider  arena  of  the  world's 
hunting-ground. 

Is  it  claiming  too  much  for  the  preacher  of  to-day  when  we 
assert  that,  by  means  of  the  word  which  proceeds  out  of 
his  mouth,  by  means  of  the  example  which  his  life-work 
affords,  he  has  the  power  "to  incline  our  hearts  unto  God,  so 
that  we  should  walk  in  all  His  ways,  to  keep  His  command- 
ments, His  statutes,  and  His  judgments,  which  He  commanded 
our  fathers  "  ? 
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For  is  it  not  the  province  of  the  Pulpit  to  strengthen  or 
enlighten  men's  minds  as  regards  the  principles  and  tenets  of 
our  Holy  Religion,  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  Sacred 
Volume,  "  to  declare  unto  the  people  their  transgression  and 
the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins,"  to  soothe  men's  troubled 
hearts  amid  the  sorrows  of  existence,  and  to  enkindle  the 
spark  of  grateful  feeling  and  sympathetic  emotion  amid  the 
joyousness  of  life? 

Has  not  the  Pulpit  at  times  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  National 
Judaism,  which  would  appear  to  be  dead  or  to  slumber  in  the 
breasts  of  modern  Jews  and  Jewesses  ?  Has  it  not  to 
counteract  the  materialistic  and  sceptical  tendency  of  the 
age,  to  combat  the  growing  indifference  and  callousness  of 
the  Jewish  youth  in  that  which  appertains  to  the  exercise  of 
the  observances  of  our  religion  ? 

Is  not  the  preacher  called  upon  to  defend  the  honour  of 
Judaism  against  the  calumnies  and  attacks  levelled  at  it  by  its 
enemies,  or  to  plead  with  earnest  pleadings,  in  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  in  the  various  causes  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  a 
land,  irrespective  of  creed  or  religion  ? 

Surely,  brethren,  you  will  agree  that  if  the  preacher  or 
minister  of  modern  times  be  true  to  his  mission,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  important  agencies  whereby,  in  the 
words  of  our  text,  God  "  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  Him,  to 
walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  keep  His  commandments  and  His 
statutes  and  His  judgments,  which  He  commanded  our 
fathers." 

Solomon  continues :  "  And  let  these  my  words,  wherewith 
I  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  that  He  maintain  the  cause  of 
His  servant  and  the  cause  of  His  people  Israel,  as  every  day 
shall  require." 

In  Jewish  worship,  the  functions  of  the  Pulpit  are 
strengthened  by  the  aid  of  the  Reading-Desk,  the  work  of 
the  preacher  in  "  inclining  men's  hearts  to  God  "  is  supple- 
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mented  by  the  powers  of  the  Precentor,  who  is  termed 
TQV  n^>B>,  "the  Deputy  of  the  Congregation,"  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  offers  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  a  mute 
and  uninterested  congregation,  but  that,  as  the  Germans 
have  it,  he  is  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  the  Vorbeter,  one 
who  leads  in  prayer. 

In  the  course  of  Jewish  history,  before  the  Liturgy  was 
fixed,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  have  conducted 
the  Service  of  the  Synagogue ;  as  occasions  demanded,  they 
composed  and  introduced  soul-stirring  prayers  of  their  own, 
which  were  ultimately  incorporated  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Jew.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  officiating  minister  be  capable  of  reciting  clearly  the 
prayers  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  of  interpolating  com- 
positions of  his  own  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
considering  the  scarcity  of  copies  which  must  have  existed  of 
the  Liturgy  then  extant. 

But  at  the  present  day,  when  each  individual  worshipper 
possesses  a  Prayer  Book  of  his  own,  when  the  form  of  prayer 
is  fixed,  how  important  an  adjunct  of  Divine  Service  is  the 
correct  and  careful  rendering  of  the  portions  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  how  important  a  charge  is  it  to  lead  the  devotions 
of  an  assembled  congregation  ! 

But  if  the  Precentor  would  that  "  his  words  wherewith  he 
makes  supplication  before  the  Lord  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord 
our  God,  day  and  night,"  he  must  be  impressed  with  the 
thought  that,  if  public  worship  is  to  be  the  blessing  it  was 
intended  to  be,  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  rule 
that  holds  good  in  the  mode  of  reading,  that  undue  haste  in 
the  recital  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that,  according  to  the  most 
pious  authorities,  certain  prayers  are  better  left  alone  than 
rendered  in  a  hurried  and  unintelligible  manner. 

And,  brethren,  by  public  worship  I  do  not  mean  the  Sabbath 
and  Festival  Services  (to  the  exclusion  of  the  week-day 
Services),  which  in  some  congregations  seem  to  claim  all 
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consideration  as  regards   deliberate  and  decorous   mode   of 
conduct. 

How  important  a  function  to  read  aloud  out  of  the  sacred 
Scroll  the  incidents  in  the  nation's  story,  to  dwell  upon  the 
holy  charges  entrusted  to  the  people,  to  rehearse  the  song 
which  Moses  sang,  to  recite  the  Psalms  of  the  Minstrel  King, 
to  pray  in  the  same  strains  as  Ezra  the  Scribe,  to  repeat 
the  prayers  composed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  even 
sealed  by  the  tears  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  our 
race  ! 

If  the  Precentor  be  impressed  with  feelings  such  as  these, 
he  will  communicate  the  same  warmth  of  feeling  to  the 
worshippers ;  and  both  he  and  they  may  confidently  hope 
that,  as  a  result  of  his  ministrations,  "  the  words  wherewith 
they  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord  will  be  nigh 
unto  the  Lord  their  God  day  and  night,  that  He  maintain 
the  cause  of  His  servant  and  the  cause  of  His  people  Israel, 
as  every  day  shall  require." 

Need  I  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  function  of  the 
Synagogue  as  a  teaching  power?  We  all  know  that,  in 
ancient  times,  aye,  even  to  the  present  day  in  some 
countries,  the  Synagogue  and  the  House  of  Learning  were 
one,  the  Schul  and  the  School  were  identical,  for  they  had 
the  same  end  in  view,  namely,  to  teach  the  Israelite  his  duty 
in  relation  to  himself,  in  relation  to  the  world,  in  relation  to 
Heaven  ;  and  thus,  by  proving  himself  a  worthy  individual,  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  a  worthy  child  of  God,  to  teach  him  to 
glorify  the  Religion  he  professed,  to  emphasise  the  Unity  of 
the  Being  he  worshipped,  and  to  bring  about  the  epoch  when 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  know,  that  the  Lord  He  is 
God,  there  is  none  else." 

When  this  glorious  consummation  shall  have  been  reached, 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Jew  shall  have  completed  its  mission  ; 
for  it  will  have  become  the  great  Preceptor  of  mankind. 
My  brethren,  I  have  advisably  dwelt  upon  the  threefold 
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function  discharged  by  the  Synagogue  of  modern  times,  in 
order  to  bring  more  clearly  before  your  minds  the  justice  of 
the  appeal  which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  to  you 
this  day. 

It  has  been  the  task  of  Jews'  College,  during  the  last 
thirty-six  years,  to  equip  the  Anglo-Jewish  community 
with  men  capable  of  acting  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
capacities  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  In  other  words, 
it  has  reared  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  Preachers, 
Precentors,  and  Preceptors,  whose  scope  of  action  lies  not 
alone  in  most  of  the  congregations  of  the  Metropolis,  in 
many  of  the  provincial  towns,  but  also  in  not  a  few  of  the 
Colonial  Jewish  settlements  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Jews'  College  myself,  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  in  how  far  the  students  of  the 
College  have  realised  the  expectations  of  the  community  ; 
but  I  am  not  deterred  by  any  feeling  of  delicacy  or  fear 
from  stating  that  the  community  has>  most  inexplicably 
neglected  its  duty  towards  the  College,  and  has  throughout 
its  career  held  aloof  from  supporting  the  Council  in  its 
arduous  and  worthy  undertaking.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  an  Institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  men 
of  culture  and  enthusiasm  as  ministers,  readers,  and  teachers 
of  religion,  for  the  numerous  congregations  of  this  great 
Empire  —  it  is  scarcely  credible,  I  say,  that  the  only 
Theological  Training  School  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  com- 
munity should  be  languishing  for  want  of  funds,  and  should 
of  late  years  be  dependent  for  its  very  continuance  upon  the 
generosity,  aye,  the  munificence,  of  one  or  two  warm-hearted 
individuals. 

What  right  has  the  entire  community  to  screen  itself  in 
matters  of  duty  behind  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  a 
handful  of  individuals,  and  then  pride  itself  upon  its 
instincts  of  charity  ? 

It  is,  I  believe,  because  Jews'  College  is  not  a  charity  (and 
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I  would  not  have  you  think  it  so,  unless  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  source  of  charity  to  the  community) — it  is  in  this 
fact,  I  believe,  that  we  may  find  the  reason  why  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  mass  of  English-speaking  Jews 
have  been  withheld  in  the  past  from  this  all-important, 
indispensable  institution. 

When  we  compare  the  huge  and  effective  machinery  at 
work  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  other  denominations  for 
the  training  of  those  destined  to  be  their  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion,  when  we  look  at  their  vast  and  spacious 
edifices,  veritable  palaces  of  delight,  fitted  with  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  duties  which  await 
their  alumni,  surely  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  com- 
munity— that  community  which  has  ever  been  identified 
with  education  in  general — to  suffer  its  only  Theological 
Training  School  (in  the  words  of  the  appeal  which  has 
just  been  issued)  "  to  languish  for  want  of  the  comparatively 
trifling  support  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work  and  extend 
its  usefulness." 

Brethren,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  wish  this 
Institution  to  continue  its  existence,  and  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  If  you  do,  I  would  earnestly  solicit 
you  to  respond  without  delay,  and  in  as  liberal  a  spirit  as 
possible,  to  the  appeal  which  has  just  been  issued  on  behalf 
of  Jews'  College,  by  your  becoming  annual  subscribers  to 
the  institution  rather  than  forwarding  donations  for  its 
present  needs. 

It  is  with  a  triple  plea  that  I  would  support  this  appeal 
from  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  unto  you  :  If  there  be 
any  of  the  ministers  of  the  community,  hailing  from  Jews' 
College,  who  deserve  your  appreciation  for  their  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
vocation  which  they  embraced,  then  give  evidence  of  that 
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appreciation  by  your  unstinted  support  of  Jews'  College,  on 
behalf  of  those  students  who  are  being  trained  within  its 
walls  at  the  present  time. 

If,  secondly,  you  are  true  in  your  professions  of  reverence 
and  love  for  your  late  pastor,  the  present  Chief  Rabbi,  at 
whose  request  I  have  addressed  you  to-day  upon  this 
subject ;  if,  further,  your  esteem  for  its  well-beloved  Principal 
be  genuine  and  deeply  rooted,  then  I  would  say  to  you, 
Support  Jews'  College. 

If,  lastly,  I  should  fail  in  my  appeal  to  you  by  the  magic 
names  of  the  living,  I  would  conjure  you  by  the  feelings  of 
veneration  and  gratitude  for  the  memory  of  the  late-lamented 
Chief  Rabbi — the  founder  of  Jews'  College — to  come  forward 
and  support  this  Institution,  with  which  are  intimately  bound 
up  the  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  the  future  of  Anglo- 
Judaism. 

To  safeguard  these  interests  throughout  all  generations, 
"  May  the  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our 
fathers  ;  may  He  not  leave  nor  forsake  us  ! "  Amen. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM   EAST  LONDON  TO 
WEST   LONDON 

(The  Bayswater  Synagogue,  the  Feast  of  Hanucah,    1900) 

"Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,   saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." — ZECHARIAH  iv.  6. 

How  familiar  these  words  must  be  to  those  here  assembled, 
specially  in  view  of  the  Feast  of  Hanucah,  which  we  are 
celebrating ! 

It  was  never  by  that  which  the  world  calls  "power," 
never  by  that  which  the  world  calls  "  might,"  that  Israel  and 
Judaism  conquered  in  the  past ;  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  hovered  about  the  destinies  of  the  race 
and  its  creed  that  they  were  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  to 
endure  as  living  witnesses  of  God's  Word  unto  the  present 
day. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  Hanucah  celebration — the 
history  of  the  events  which  we  recall  year  by  year ;  how 
despotism  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  people,  and  how 
the  triumph  of  Judas  over  Antiochus  was  in  reality  the 
triumph  of  liberty  over  despotism. 

It  is  a  battle  which  the  Jew,  in  common  with  his  fellow- 
citizen,  has  still  to  wage  in  one  form  or  another. 

Let  us  briefly,  and  in  mere  outline,  apply  the  lesson  to 
modern  days. 

"  Despotism "  may  appear  in  various  forms.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  refer  to  any  political  form  of 
despotism  when  speaking  of  this  country,  of  which  we  are 
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but  too  proud  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  citizens.  Thank 
Heaven,  we  live  under  a  benign  and  happy  rule !  May  it 
ever  continue  to  be  so ! 

But  in  spite  of  every  social  and  economic  progress,  in  spite 
of  the  blessings  of  education,  in  spite  of  an  immense  amount 
of  philanthropic  effort,  can  we  deny  that  at  the  present  day 
— in  this  greatest  city  in  the  world — there  exists  a  very 
violent  form  of  despotism,  the  despotism  of  ignorance  and 
brute  force,  the  despotism  of  social  evils,  the  despotism  of 
wilful  poverty  and  wilful  sickness. 

To  combat  these,  should  be  the  effort  of  every  one 
who  has  a  mind  to  think,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  some  little 
power  to  act. 

Naturally,  in  these  instances,  where  the  evil  is  so  very 
general,  "  charity  begins  at  home  "  ;  and  Jews  should  look 
after  their  own  brethren  first,  and  grant  them  the  health  of 
which  they  stand  in  such  great  need. 

It  is  my  privilege  year  by  year  on  this  Sabbath,  to  stand 
here  to  remind  you  of  your  duty  towards  an  institution  in 
our  midst  which  is  the  concrete  example  of  those  higher 
virtues  that  go  to  supply  the  vital  force  of  religion. 

Be  not  afraid,  dear  brethren  ;  I  am  not  coming  round,  cap 
in  hand,  to  make  a  collection  for  this  and  every  charity, 
certainly  not  on  the  sacred  Sabbath  ;  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  (and  so  have  others  who  are  even  better  able  to  judge 
than  I  am)  that  some  good  may  be  effected  by  a  timely 
reminder  from  the  pulpit  as  to  the  needs  and  the  deserts  of 
certain  charitable  institutions. 

And  who  will  deny  its  meed  of  admiration  and  praise  to 
such  an  Institution  as  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which  is 
dealing  with  the  gigantic  task  of  relieving  the  Jewish  poor  of 
the  Metropolis  ?  I  said — "  of  the  Metropolis."  Nay,  indeed, 
the  task  would  not  be  so  gigantic  and  almost  overwhelming 
if  the  recipients  of  the  Board's  charity  were  but  the  poor  of 
the  Metropolis.  But,  unfortunately,  as  is  but  too  well  known, 
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it  is  the  poor  of  other  cruel  countries,  or  rather  those  reduced 
to  poverty  through  cruel  oppression,  who  form  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  those  so  anxiously  and  unceasingly 
provided  for  by  the  Board's  merciful  operations.  And 
yet  you,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  turn 
your  backs  upon  those  needy  suffering  brothers  of  ours. 
You  will  not  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  wish  to 
revive  the  question  of  alien  immigration  in  the  House. 
Personally,  I  trust  that  the  day  will  never  dawn  when  it 
shall  be  said  of  Englishmen  or  English  Jews  that  they  block 
the  ports  of  this  free  country,  and  refuse  to  grant  the  right  of 
asylum  to  those  unfortunate  immigrants  —  Jewish  or  non- 
Jewish  —  who  are  literally,  or  practically,  expelled  from  other 
countries  through  religious  persecution,  or  any  other  form  of 
persecution. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  our 
community  to  come  to  the  help  of  our  poverty-stricken 
brethren,  whether  home-born  or  foreigner,  their  duty  to 
help  them  by  material  gifts  and  personal  service,  to  help 
our  Jewish  poor  through  those  valuable  charitable  and 
educational  agencies  which  exist  among  us,  not  forgetting 
to  bring  our  offerings  in  a  more  liberal  manner  than  hereto- 
fore to  that  Temple  of  Charity  situate  in  the  very  midst  of  so 
many  of  our  poorer  brethren. 

Remember,  dear  friends  — 

fn  TDK  me  DK  »3  ran  * 


A  nation's  strength,  a  people's  power,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  wealth  they  possess,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  spirit  of 
godliness  which  governs  their  actions. 

Assuredly  they  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  poor  in 
this  great  city  of  ours,  whether  it  be  through  the  Board  or 
through  the  other  valuable  agencies  of  help,  will  not  plead  in 
vain. 
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Surely,  the  race  and  religion  which,  in  the  days  of  Syrian 
oppression,  was  able  to  produce  the  brave  band  of  the 
Maccabees  to  oppose  the  foe  of  despotism — such  a  race  will 
not  fail  to  produce  in  these  days  (as  occasion  demands)  a 
brave  band  of  willing  workers  to  meet  the  foes  of  poverty 
and  distress  which  assail  our  unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  threaten  to  reduce  them  to  the  very  verge  of  despair ;  we 
should  not  fail  to  enlist  a  brave  band  of  ready  helpers  to 
meet  the  foe  of  ignorance  and  knavish  treachery  which  lie  in 
wait  for  our  innocent  poorer  children,  and  threaten  to  alienate 
them  from  the  Faith  of  their  fathers. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  an  impression  which,  somehow  or  other,  seems  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  community  on  the  subject  of  the  East 
End.  A  few  days  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  East 
London  Synagogue  and  the  Stepney  Schools,  I  was  entrusted 
with  a  message  to  our  West  End  friends  from  the  active  and 
zealous  minister,  nominally  of  the  East  "London  Synagogue, 
but,  in  reality,  of  the  East  of  London.  He  desired  me  to 
inform  my  co-religionists  in  the  West  that  poverty  and 
ignorance  among  the  Jewish  poor  and  their  children  were 
not  bounded  by  Commercial  Road  and  Whitechapel  Church, 
but  that  there  was  equal  need  for  good  work  and  active 
workers  in  the  farther  East,  in  the  district  of  Stepney, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  material  help  or  educational 
advantages.  In  fact,  he  would  welcome  most  gratefully  the 
addition  of  any  members,  ladies  or  gentlemen,  who  would 
enter  upon  active  service  in  the  very  small  army  of  Jewish 
East  End  workers. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  are  you  not  appealed  to  by 
the  cry  of  the  children  who,  through  lack  of  accommodation 
in  Board  Schools  or  at  the  Religion  Classes,  attend  schools 
where  they  imbibe  the  teachings  of  another  Faith  ?  Have 
you  no  true  love  for  the  Religion  you  yourselves  profess,  for 
the  high  morality  which  it  indicates,  that  some  of  you  who 
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have  the  power  do  nothing  to  help  your  poorer  brethren  in 
the  East  of  London,  many  of  whom  are  at  the  mercy  of 
cunning  missionaries,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
unwary  Jewish  poor  into  their  net  even  by  the  device  of 
employing  the  Hebrew  language? 

Workers,  indeed,  are  wanted  among  the  large  mass  of  our 
brethren  in  the  East  and  far  East  of  London ! 

Resident  ministers  are  wanted,  not  visiting  ministers ; 
ministers  whose  delight  it  should  be  to  live  and  work  among 
those  of  their  Faith ;  men  who,  by  daily  contact  with  them, 
would  gain  their  confidence,  and  give  them  their  support  in 
return  ;  men  who  would  be  alive  to  their  requirements  and 
to  the  true  method  of  reaching  their  hearts,  with  a  view 
to  their  gradual  improvement,  socially,  morally,  and 
intellectually. 

A  dozen  ministers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  would 
not  be  too  many  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  And  if 
they  be  not  attached  to  any  special  Synagogue,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  quality  of  the  work  that  will  be  done. 

We  talk  about  building  Synagogues  in  neighbourhoods  in 
which  Synagogues  already  abound,  and  which  (for  the  most 
part)  are  empty  during  the  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  do  better  to  establish 
educational  agencies — secular  and  religious.  We  should 
build  schools,  or  teach  Hebrew  and  Religion,  as  they 
should  be  taught,  in  special  classes. 

We  should  be  doing  greater  service  to  our  brethren  in  the 
Whitechapel  and  East  London  districts  by  seeing  that  they 
have  a  spacious  hall  (inexpensive  in  other  respects,  yet 
perfectly  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated),  a  hall  which 
might  be  put  to  various  uses  during  the  week,  and  which  on 
Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  and  during  the  solemn  season  of  the 
Jewish  year  especially,  might  be  utilised  for  the  holding  of 
those  impressive  Services  which  gain  in  solemnity  from  the 
vast  number  of  worshippers  who  attend. 
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It  is  little  less  than  a  scandal  that  the  wealthy  Jews  of  the 
Metropolis  put  themselves  under  obligations  to  another  not 
of  our  Faith,  and  permit  their  poorer  brethren  to  worship  on 
these  High  Days  of  the  Jewish  year  in  a  building  which  is 
most  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose,  but  which  at  other  times  is 
used  for  avowedly  Christian  purposes. 

Nay,  dear  brethren,  "  not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by 
My  Spirit."  Let  but  the  Spirit  of  God  enter  into  our  lives, 
let  us  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  we  shall  be 
able  the  better  to  understand  the  duties  which  we  owe  unto 
ourselves  as  a  people,  the  duties  which  we  owe  unto  those 
who  are  bound  unto  us  by  the  ties  of  race  and  religion. 
And  then,  if  we  will  it,  though,  in  the  words  following  our 
text,  we  may  once  have  exclaimed  with  regard  to  the  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  East  End  problem,  "  Who  art  thou,  O 
great  mountain?"  we  shall,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
able  to  confess :  "  Thou  art  become  a  plain,"  all  difficulties 
have  been  removed  ;  we  may  yet  "  bring  forth  the  headstone 
thereof  with  shoutings  of  Grace,  grace  unto  it "  ;  the  work 

in  hand,  the  work  will  be  done ! 


REVIVALISM 

EZEKIEL  XXXVI.    16-36 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS! — We  have  of  late  heard  much  con- 
cerning religious  revivalism  in  the  midst  of  one  section  at 
least  of  our  brethren  of  another  faith  in  this  country. 

The  same  spirit  is  breathed  in  the  utterances  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  of  old  as  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is 
this  same  spirit  which  speaks  forth  in  the  portion  read  as  the 
Haphtara  of  the  day,  the  36th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  beginning 
at  the  1 6th  verse. 

And  it  is  the  same  necessity  which  existed  in  the  days  of  old 
that  calls  forth  to-day  amongst  Jews  and  non-Jews  those 
same  counsels  and  warnings  which  were  uttered  by  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  are  expressed  by  those  earnest  men 
and  women  at  the  present  time  who  see  the  evils  which 
exist  round  about  them,  and  who  hope,  by  timely  and 
repeated  efforts  on  their  part,  to  win  erring  souls  back  to  the 
right  path,  and  save  them  from  the  ruin  into  which  their 
methods  of  action  would  lead  them. 

We  are  naturally  not  concerned  on  the  present  occasion 
with  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  those  members 
of  the  community  belonging  to  other  faiths  ;  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  necessity  for  a  religious  revival  undoubtedly  exists  in 
our  own  midst — such  a  revival  as  is  indicated  in  the  chapter 
before  us — if  the  Jewish  people  shall  remain  a  strong  and 
healthy  factor  in  the  world's  progress. 

Spasmodic  attempts  at  revivalism  do  occur  amongst  us  ;  as 
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far  as  Jews  as  a  people  are  concerned,  Zionism  is  looked 
to  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  national  revival — how 
far  has  yet  to  be  proved.  That — if  properly  directed  and 
conducted — it  will  have  the  means  of  consolidating  the 
scattered  remnants  of  Jewry,  of  knitting  together  in  a 
closer  bond  of  brotherhood  Jews  the  world  over,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

But  national  revival  is  by  the  nature  of  things  a  slow  and 
difficult  process  ;  and  very  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Phoenix,  it  arises  only  after  national  decay.  But,  dear 
friends,  it  is  not  the  country  that  makes  the  nation,  it  is 
rather  the  members  of  a  people  that  make  the  country. 

The  possession  of  Palestine  itself  would  not  make  Jews  of 
the  proper  sort :  according  to  the  teachings  of  our  Faith,  it  is 
the  Jews  who  have  first  to  render  themselves  fit  to  occupy 
the  land  which  was  once  theirs  by  inheritance.  And  this 
leads  me  on  to  remark  that  revival  proper  has  to  be  of 
the  individual  sort.  A  community  is'  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  the  community  would  be  healthy,  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  that  community  must  be  marked  by  the 
best  and  most  worthy  characteristics. 

Ah !  dear  friends,  how  far  removed  are  many  of  us  from  the 
ideals  presented  to  us  of  what  a  good  and  holy  life  should 
be  ;  how  outrageous  are  the  ideas  some  of  us  form  as  to  the 
conception  and  demands  of  religion  in  general,  and  of 
Judaism  in  particular  !  Heaven  save  me  from  the  views 
entertained  by  some  of  my  own  brethren  on  the  subject 
of  God  and  His  dealings  with  man !  Aye,  indeed,  ten 
thousand  times  better  to  be  judged  by  Heaven  than  to 
be  judged  by  man  ;  for  with  God  there  is  charity. 

Let  us  pray  and  look  to  Him  to  help  us  to  discover 
wherein  our  weakness,  maybe  our  wickedness,  lies,  which 
calls  for  improvement  or  abandonment  ;  let  us  bethink 
ourselves  in  time  and  set  about  a  revival  of  our  inner  selves, 
so  as  to  render  ourselves  more  worthy  of  the  purpose  for 
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which  we  have  been  brought  into  the  world,  formed  in 
the  image  of  God,  according  to  His  likeness. 

We  are  often  too  self-seeking  and  selfish  ;  we  are  too  vain 
and  too  proud ;  we  are  too  artificial  and  unreal.  Our  love  of 
gain,  pleasure,  and  show  excludes  those  graces  from  our 
being  which  should  make  humanity  one  brotherhood  and  a 
community  one  family,  but  the  absence  of  which  makes 
us  strangers,  not  only  to  our  fellow-creatures,  but  even  to 
God  Himself,  the  Giver  of  all  the  good  things  we  possess. 
Both  among  Jews  and  non-Jews  there  is  need  for  a  revival, 
social  as  well  as  moral. 

I  am  not  now  dealing  with  revivalism  as  regards  religious 
ordinances  and  institutions,  though  undoubtedly  there  is 
need  for  such  a  revival — for  a  revival  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  our  Holy  Faith,  if  the 
beauties  of  Judaism  are  not  to  become  fossilised,  and 
ultimately  a  dead  letter  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. But  I  am  thinking  of  revivalism  in  the  narrower 
and  more  secret  aspect — the  revival  of  the  individual  self. 

A  speaker  from  a  public  platform  can  only  deal  with 
generalities  in  treating  of  such  a  subject,  and  he  can  only 
suggest  ;  the  individual  hearer  must  confess  to  himself 
whether  the  suggestion  applies  to  himself  or  no,  whether  the 
speaker  has  touched  upon  the  right  chord,  or  simply  drawn 
upon  his  own  imagination.  Each  man  knows  the  plague 
of  his  own  heart ;  aye,  and  he  knows  it  better  than  any  one 
else.  How  well  ordained  is  it  that  it  should  be  so !  For  if 
we  once  feel  our  own  shortcomings,  and  long  in  earnestness 
to  remedy  our  faults,  we  at  the  same  time  gain  the  inward 
conviction  that  there  is  One  who,  having  fashioned  us, 
and  knowing  the  secret  thoughts  of  man,  is  able  to  help 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  our  inner  selves, 
for  it  is  He  who,  by  the  hand  of  His  prophet  of  old,  has 
declared,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you,  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of 
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your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And 
I  will  put  My  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  My  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  My  judgments  and  do 
them  "  (verses  26,  27). 

Only  then,  when  God's  Holy  Name  will  be  known  in  the 
midst  of  His  own  people  Israel,  shall  the  heathen  come 
to  know  that  He  is  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  in  Israel. 

This  is  the  message  unto  Israel  ;  this  is  Israel's  mission, 
until  the  time  when  God,  in  His  mercy,  shall  "  have  builded 
the  ruined  places  and  planted  that  which  was  desolate," 
and  bring  to  pass  the  promise  made  by  the  hand  of  Ezekiel, 
"  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  nations,  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  the  countries,  and  I  will  bring  you  unto  your  own 
land." 


GOD'S   SALVATION-GOD'S   JUSTICE 

NATIONAL  REMINISCENCES 

AT  a  time  when  "  Nationalism "  and  "  Zionism "  are  on 
every  one's  lips,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  turn  our 
attention  this  day  to  the  character  of  the  season  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  the 
mournful  "  three  weeks "  which,  beginning  with  the  Fast  of 
Tammuz,  end  with  the  Fast  of  Ab. 

Other  nations  are  apt  to  forget  the  struggles  and  sorrows 
which  have  been  their  lot  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  national 
existence  ;  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  desire,  of  the  Jew  to 
keep  even  these  struggles  and  sorrows  ever  green  in  the 
minds  of  succeeding  generations  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent 
the  triumph  of  the  hour  from  obscuring  and  for  ever  wiping 
away  the  refining  thought  of  the  losses  by  which  we  have 
purchased  the  triumph,  or  of  the  dangers  which  have  stared 
us  in  the  face,  ever  since  fortune  began  once  again  to  smile 
upon  the  fate  of  the  Jew. 

There  exists  no  warm-hearted  Jew  who,  in  calling  to  mind 
the  associations  of  the  ninth  of  Ab,  does  not  agree  with 
the  words  of  the  writer  :  "  Who  would  partake  of  consola- 
tion that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ?  No,  there  is  a 
voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song." 

The  tomb  in  which  lies  buried  the  independence  of 
Israel's  nationality,  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  her 
envied  city  and  glorious  Temple — this  tomb  still,  after  well- 
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nigh  two  thousand  years,  sends  forth  its  undying  message, 
and  lifts  up  its  voice  with  something  sweeter  than  song. 

Let  onlookers  of  other  creeds  mock  and  jeer,  let  the 
weak-kneed  or  faithless  ones  among  us  grow  weary  and 
impatient — we  yet  maintain  that,  observed  in  the  proper 
manner,  rationally,  and  without  undue  extravagance,  the 
season  which  for  the  Jew  culminates  in  the  celebration  of 
her  National  Fast-Day  is  fraught  with  a  significance  and  a 
teaching  which,  in  times  past  at  all  events,  have  tended  not 
a  little  to  keep  the  love  of  Judaism  aglow  within  the  hearts 
of  every  born  Jew. 

Other  peoples  are  prone  to  chronicle  and  celebrate  their 
deeds  of  glory  alone,  and  to  obliterate  as  soon  as  possible 
the  record  of  their  humiliations  and  their  defeats.  We 
however,  are  satisfied — nay,  wishful — to  celebrate  annually 
even  our  downfall  as  a  nation,  for  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  truth  that  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity." 

If,  as  we  mournfully  chant  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
or  the  dirges  of  old,  the  retrospect  is  full  of  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  prospect  is  full  of  hope 
and  promise,  that  though  "  weeping  may  tarry  for  the  night, 
joy  may  enter  in  the  morning." 

Wherein  that  satisfaction  or  joy  consists  is  of  a  different 
sort  for  different  persons.  To  some  it  consists  in  the  thought 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelitish  people  predicts  their 
reunion,  and  that  the  degrading  exile  is  a  warranty  for  a 
glorious  return  to  Palestine, 

To  others,  again,  who  are  national  enough  to  observe 
our  historic  ceremonies,  there  is  a  satisfaction  and  a  joy  in 
the  mere  thought  that  they  are  not  cutting  themselves  off 
from  the  eventful  history  of  the  past,  that  they  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  the  rehearsal  of  those  doleful  incidents 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  bore  in  their  train  a  host  of 
the  saddest  consequences ;  such  feel  that  they  have  many 
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practical  lessons  to  learn  from  those  very  events,  of  undoubted 
value  for  their  guidance  in  the  present  and  future  times. 

There  is  one  thought,  especially,  which  always  seems 
to  me  to  be  brought  out  most  fully  in  the  national  catastrophe 
round  which  the  sorrowful  incidents  of  these  weeks  revolve : 
it  is  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  God.  ,inyitJ"  'n  jP"nn 
:inpi¥  r6a  D'Un  ^y1?  "The  Lord  hath  made  known  His 
salvation  ;  His  justice  hath  He  revealed  in  the  sight  of  the 
nations "  (Psa.  xcviii.  2). 

Who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  people  will 
not,  at  these  words,  call  to  mind  the  many  instances  of  God's 
ever-watchful  providence  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress  ? 

How  often  in  our  nation's  story  have  not  the  words  of 
the  former  clause  been  verified,  ,ipyit>»  'n  jp*nn  "  The  Lord 
hath  made  known  His  salvation."  We  read  how  in  the 
infancy  of  their  nationality,  at  the  very  hour  in  which, 
hundreds  of  thousands  strong,  they  marched  forth  from 
Egypt,  God's  salvation  was  extended  to  them  when,  at  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  DnvD  TO  ^aoc»  nx  wnn  nva  'n  yen 
"  the  Lord  saved  Israel  on  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians." 

Was  not  God's  salvation  shown  to  Israel  in  their  dealings 
with  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
with  Balak,  King  of  Moab,  and  Balaam,  the  soothsayer  ? 

Do  we  not  read  chapter  after  chapter,  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  how  when  "the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  .  .  .  who  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  "  ? 

And  so,  throughout  the  Sacred  Record,  there  is  presented 
to  us  a  picture  of  the  numberless  acts  of  God's  intervention 
on  behalf  of  His  people  in  the  hour  of  national  disaster.  In 
the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Book  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of 
that  law  which  first  declared  unto  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  "  I  will  take  you  to  Me  for  a  people,  and  I  will 
be  to  you  a  God  "  (Exod.  vi.  7). 
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But,  dear  congregants,  the  very  acts  of  God's  special 
providence,  of  His  unexpected  salvation,  imply  a  lapsing 
on  the  part  of  Israel  from  the  ideal  held  out  to  them  in  the 
precepts  of  Heaven's  Law  Book.  For  had  the  chosen  people 
never  swerved  from  their  duties  as  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation,"  they  need  never  have  feared  that  God's 
protection  would  be  withdrawn  from  them. 

But,  as  it  was,  "  the  children  of  Israel  repeatedly  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgat  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  served  Baalim  and  the  groves  "  (Judges  iii.  7).  It  was 
only  when  they  returned  unto  their  God  that  God  returned 
unto  them  and  delivered  them. 

But  twice,  alas !  in  the  history  of  our  people  did  the 
cup  run  over,  and  we  were  forced  to  drink  it  to  the 
dregs. 

God  could  not  suffer  the  law  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness to  be  unduly  interfered  with  on  account  of  the 
special  love  which  He  bore  His  chosen  people.  They  had 
sinned  ;  they  had  committed  iniquity  ;  they  had  transgressed 
grievously ;  the  justice  of  Heaven  demanded  that  they 
should  receive  their  punishment  accordingly.  God  could 
not,  in  His  dealings  with  Israel,  give  the  world  an  example 
of  injustice  and  unrighteousness  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  the  punishment  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Then  it  was,  though  at  divers 
times  inyiK"  T\  yiin  "  God  had  made  known  to  Israel  His 
salvation,"  that  He  now  by  His  condemnation  of  Israel, 
inpl*  rbi  D'13n  ^y^  "  in  tne  sight  of  the  nations  revealed 
His  justice." 

It  is  of  those  two  special  epochs  in  our  history  that  this 
Sabbath,  the  forerunner  of  the  "  Black  Fast,"  reminds  us : 
how,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Temple,  in  Jehoiakim's  wicked 
reign,  "  the  Lord  sent  against  him  bands  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent  them  against 
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Judah  to  destroy  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  He  spake  by  His  servants  the  prophets."  We  are 
reminded  how,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  Zedekiah, 
Jerusalem  was  twice  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
King  of  Babylon  ;  how  the  Temple  was  despoiled, 
Jerusalem  depopulated,  and  the  people  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  Babylon. 

And  though,  like  the  Phoenix  which  rises  from  its  own 
ashes,  Israel  once  again  grew  into  a  nation,  strong  and 
powerful,  yet  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hundred  years 
it  forgot  the  lessons  it  had  learnt  in  captivity — the  warning 
how  wickedness,  irreligion,  selfishness,  and  want  of  union 
are  able  to  dismember  the  most  Heaven-favoured  polity, 
and  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  stoutest-walled  city.  And 
hence  it  is,  dear  brethren,  that  we,  at  this  season,  bewail 
the  loss  of  Temple,  land,  and  nationality — a  loss  brought 
about,  not  so  much  by  the  enemy's  power,  but  by  our 
own  iniquities, — as  a  vindication  of  the  justice  of  Heaven 
in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  then,  brethren,  at  the  present  day,  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  events  of  the  past.  We  have  had  many  warnings 
and  much  experience,  not  only  from  the  history  of  others, 
but  from  our  own  history. 

Let  us,  who  live  under  favourable  conditions,  not  forget 
or  grow  faithless  to  the  traditions  and  duties  of  our  Religion. 
Let  us  follow,  if  we  will,  the  example  of  our  neighbours 
in  the  land  in  that  which  is  good  and  not  evil.  Let  us 
beware  against  dividing  our  strength  as  a  people  by 
disunion  and  petty  conflicts.  Let  us  live  truly  Jewish 
lives,  and  then  we  shall  be  living  noble  lives,  witnesses 
of  our  special  selection  in  the  past  and  of  our  special 
mission  in  the  future.  Let  us  live  as  an  example  to  the 
world  of  religious  fear,  of  sobriety,  and  of  morality ;  let 
us  live  as  an  example  of  endurance  and  heroism,  even 
unto  martyrdom,  of  peace  within  our  own  fold,  of  amity  and 
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brotherhood   towards   the  members   of    the    whole  human 
race. 

These  are  the  conditions  for  the  restoration  of  Israel's 
nationality  tnjnva  rvaen  niQn  BEtt?O2  jvv  "Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  through  justice,  and  those  that  turn  of  her 
through  righteousness." 


THE   RETURN  TO  PALESTINE 

No  subject  can  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  Jew  than  the 
future  of  Palestine.  For  the  last  thirty  years  a  Christian 
Society,  under  the  name  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
has  been  working  most  enthusiastically  and  successfully  in 
verifying  the  history  and  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
although  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  body,  evinced  no  practical 
interest  in  this  work,  it  is  but  right  to  appreciate  the  efforts, 
in  years  past,  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  Baron 
Edmond  of  Paris,  to  establish  Jewish  colonies  in  the  land  of 
our  fathers ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  healthful  sign 
the  establishment,  in  late  years,  of  a  Society — named  the 
Chovevi  Zion,  "  Lovers  of  Zion  " — the  effect  of  which  has 
already  been  to  rouse,  within  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  brethren  here  and  abroad,  the  warmest  enthusiasm  in 
the  national  idea  and  in  the  hope  of  a  return  unto  Palestine. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  these  last  words  of  mine  were 
greeted  by  some  of  my  hearers  with  a  smile  ;  and  it  is  because 
of  such  a  possibility  that  I  deem  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
dispel  the  cloud  which,  in  the  minds  of  many  Jews,  renders 
the  notion  of  the  return  to  Palestine  obscure  and  confused. 

We  read  in  last  Sabbath's  Haphtara:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards 
shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land"  (Jer.  xxxii.  15). 
It  is  true  that  this  prophecy  delivered  unto  Jeremiah  had 
reference  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  destruction 
of  the  First  Temple  and  the  building  of  the  Second  ;  but  to 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  people  since  that  era  these  words  have 
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ever  been  considered  to  have  a  prophetic  ring  about  them, 
and  they  are  full  of  significance  and  hope  for  the  members 
of  our  race,  even  at  the  present  day. 

These  words,  once  uttered  by  Jeremiah  in  the  name  of  God, 
having  reference  to  events  in  the  near  future  of  his  time, 
suggest  to  the  Jew  of  the  present  century  the  following 
questions : — 

1.  Does  the  Jew  believe  in  a  return  to  Palestine  ? 

2.  Will  the  return  be  general  or  partial  ? 

3.  Does  the  belief  in  a  return  imply  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  ? 

4.  Does  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  imply  the  restoration 
of  animal  sacrifices  ? 

The  cold  sneer  of  many  a  one  who  calls  himself  a  Jew, 
does  not  affect  the  question  (if  properly  understood)  as  to  the 
return  of  the  Jew  to  the  Holy  Land.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple  this  thought  has  ever  been  cherished 
by  the  devout  Jew,  not  alone  as  an  instinctive  truth,  not  alone 
as  the  deductions,  if  not  the  teachings,  of  prophecy,  but  also 
as  the  hope  and  solace  which  his  religion  afforded  amid  the 
ever-varying  fortunes'  which  were  the  lot  of  his  race.  And 
surely,  dear  brethren,  at  no  time  more  than  the  present  does 
there  seem  a  necessity  for  turning  our  attention  to  that  land 
which  was  once  the  inheritance  of  our  nation  !  When,  in  one 
country  of  Europe  alone,  there  are  millions  of  our  brethren 
groaning  beneath  restrictive,  even  destructive,  measures — when, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  anti-Semitism,  the  outlook  is  far  from 
promising  even  as  regards  other  so-called  civilised  countries, 
it  is  time  that  we  gave  more  earnest  attention  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  that  one  land  which,  more  than  any  other, 
we  might  call  our  own,  and  that  we  began  to  face  a  question 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  our 
people. 

It  would  seem  that  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  brethren  as 
regards  this  first  point,  namely  the  return  to  Palestine,  is 
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influenced  by  an  erroneous  belief  with  regard  to  the  second 
question,  as  to  whether  the  return  is  to  be  general  or  partial. 
Although  it  is  generally  understood  that,  at  the  time  of 
Israel's  return,  the  entire  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  (includ- 
ing those  who  are  scattered  in  the  various  countries,  or  lost 
in  unknown  parts)  will  be  restored  to  the  Land  of  Palestine, 
we  have  yet  the  best  evidence  from  the  experience  of  past 
history  for  believing  that  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  return  to 
Palestine  need  not  imply  the  return  of  the  whole  House  of 
Israel,  that  the  return  will,  in  all  probability,  be  but  partial, 
and  by  no  means  a  forced  but  a  voluntary  return. 

The  experience  of  past  history,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  satisfies  us  upon  this  important  point ;  for  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple  parts  of  our  nation  were  found  in 
other  lands  outside  and  far  away  from  Palestine  ;  "  Jewish 
communities  were  already  established  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Asia  Minor,  North 
Africa,  in  Greece  and  Italy "  ;  so  that  it  was  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  the  Israelites  of  that  time  to  be 
resident  within  the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  what 
was  unnecessary  at  that  era  of  our  history,  when  com- 
munication between  countries  was  difficult,  in  some 
cases  almost  impossible,  will  surely  not  be  considered 
a  necessity  now  that  the  world  has  grown  more  than  2,000 
years  older. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  our  construing  this  deeply-rooted 
national  belief  of  the  Israelites'  return  to  Palestine  into  a 
belief  such  as  this  :  that  a  wave  of  wholesale  immigration 
will  once  take  place,  and  bring  together  upon  the  sacred  soil 
of  our  own  land  many  of  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel ;  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  undertaking  will  be  of  a  voluntary  charac- 
ter, that  in  others  it  will  be  the  direct  result  of  social  and 
religious  conditions ;  but  that,  although  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  Israel  prays  for  a  return  to  the  land  of  our  fathers  it 
is  but  the  return  of  those  of  that  brotherhood  who  are  borne 
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by  their  freewill  or  driven  by  necessity,  that  is  vividly  brought 
before  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  in  prayer? 

The  honest  confession  of  such  a  belief  would  have  the 
glorious  effect  of  strengthening  the  national  idea  in  Judaism  ; 
for  those  of  our  people  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  and  who  are  better  circumstanced  as  regards  religious 
equality  and  temporal  blessings,  would  willingly  come  forward 
and  by  every  means  at  their  command,  help  any  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  our  brethren,  directed  towards 
the  general  colonisation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  those  of  our  own 
faith.  But  as  it  is,  the  notion  usually  entertained  regarding 
the  return  to  Palestine  is  a  hazy  and  indefinite  one,  and  is 
not  infrequently  made  the  subject  of  sneers  and  scorn  by  the 
Jew  himself. 

But  does  the  return  to  Judaea  necessarily  imply  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ?  Why  should  it  not  ?  What  do 
we  mean  by  the  Temple  ?  The  Temple  of  old,  situate  in 
Jerusalem,  served  as  the  House  of  God, "to  which  the  Jews  of 
all  parts  flocked  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  formed 
the  national  centre  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  why  should 
Jerusalem  not  again,  under  the  new  condition  of  things  as  we 
foresee  it,  become  the  centre  and  rallying-point  of  Judaism, 
the  source  whence  the  instruction  of  the  Law  is  to  go  forth, 
and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as  of  old  ?  Why  should  it  not 
become  once  again  the  custom  to  make  pilgrimages  at 
certain  times  and  seasons,  and  to  worship  before  the  Lord  in 
His  holy  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ? 

And  here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations of  the  whole  subject :  Shall  animal  sacrifice  be 
restored  when  the  Temple  will  be  rebuilt  in  Jerusalem  ?  It 
is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  at  the 
present  day  :  on  the  one  hand  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
very  words  of  the  Liturgy  which  the  Jew  repeats  during 
service,  when  he  prays  that  God  shall  restore  us  to  our  own 
land,  and  there  we  shall  prepare  before  Him  the  ordained 
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sacrifices  as  in  the  days  of  yore ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  growing  belief  that  the  march  of  civilisation  would  not 
permit  a  revival  of  the  ancient  practice  of  animal  sacrifice 
for  devotional  purposes. 

These  opposite  views  are  reflected  in  the  opinions  held  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  upon  the  general 
subject  of  sacrifice ;  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple  onward,  during  several  centuries,  we  find  expressions 
scattered  throughout  the  Talmud  showing  how  the  idea  of  a 
sacrificial  system,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nation,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  more  spiritual  conception, 
and  how  the  Rabbis  contented  themselves  with  the  abstract 
idea  of  sacrifice. 

"  Prayer  is  in  place  of  the  offering "  was  one  of  their 
favourite  expressions  ;  nay  more,  they  added,  "  it  exceeds 
in  importance  the  animal  sacrifice";  whereas  another  Sage 
asserts,  that  he  who  repents  himself  of  his  ways,  and  leads 
a  proper  life,  is  as  though  he  had  reared  the  Temple  anew, 
and  sacrificed  all  offerings.  The  following  parable  of  Rabbi 
Levi — one  of  the  Sages  of  the  second  century — is  highly 
interesting,  as  showing  the  opinion  he  held  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  entire  sacrificial  system  in  the  Mosaic  Code, 
contending  that  it  was  permitted  rather  than  commanded, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  concession  or  a  preventive 
measure,  introduced  to  hold  the  Israelites  aloof  from  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  times.  Couched  in  homely  and 
simple  language,  the  parable  relates  that  there  was  once  a 
Prince  who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  for- 
bidden foods ;  whereupon  the  King,  his  father,  commanded 
that  he  should  appear  daily  before  him,  and  partake  of  food 
at  his  own  table.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  sacrifice.  Israel  was  prone  to  idol-worship,  and  sacri- 
ficed both  upon  the  high  places  and  in  the  wilderness  in 
an  unhallowed  manner ;  whereupon  the  Lord,  their  King 
and  Redeemer,  ordained  that  they  should  bring  their  sacri- 
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fices  in  His  name,  in  the  place  of  His  own  choosing,  so  that 
they  might  be  drawn  away  from  the  corrupt  and  unholy  prac- 
tices which  the  sacrificial  system  of  idol-worship  favoured. 
In  very  deed,  we  have  the  significant  opinion  stated,  that 
"  in  the  time  which  is  to  come,  all  offerings  shall  be 
abolished,  save  the  thank-offering." 

But,  brethren,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  speculation  rather 
than  of  knowledge,  one  thing  is  certain — that  however 
true  it  may  be  in  the  literal  sense,  concerning  our  national 
existence,  that  all  sacrifices  shall  be  abolished,  yet  in  the 
figurative  sense,  concerning  us  as  individuals,  it  is  not  true 
that  sacrifices  are  no  more  demanded  of  us  at  the  present 
day  as  they  were  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  For  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  life  of  man  means  not  only  struggle,  but 
sacrifice,  and  that  mortal  man  is  called  upon  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  prove  whether  he  is  willing  to  offer  his  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord,  who  is  the  Possessor  of  all  things.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  asked  to  yield  unto  the  Giver  something  that  we 
prize  as  dearly  as  life  itself.  Maybe  we  are  called  upon 
to  surrender  earthly  possessions,  that  which  has  cost  us 
many  a  struggle  in  acquiring ;  maybe  we  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  for  righteousness'  sake  an  inclination,  a  plan,  a 
purpose.  We  may  even  be  called  upon  to  endure  the 
sacrifice  of  yielding  up  to  the  God  who  gave  it  a  precious 
life  to  which  we  had  become  ardently  attached,  and  in 
whose  future  career  we  thought  to  have  seen  reflected  the 
bright  rays  of  our  own  future  happiness. 

These,  indeed,  are  the  real  sacrifices  in  life  ;  for  they  touch 
the  deepest  depths  of  man's  heart,  and  raise  his  thoughts  out 
of  and  beyond  himself,  to  "  the  great  and  mighty  God,  whose 
name  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  great  in  counsel,  and 
mighty  in  action,  whose  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways 
of  the  sons  of  men."  Such  sacrifices  are  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  God's  government  of  the  world  ;  when  they  shall 
be  demanded  of  us,  and  why,  in  each  instance,  they  are 
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demanded  of  us — these  questions  belong  to  the  secret  things 
which  are  the  Lord's,  and  can  never  be  fully  explained  to 
the  sense  of  mortal  man.  Of  one  thing,  however,  let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  the  earthly  and  material  Canaan  can  only 
be  maintained  by  sacrifice,  the  heavenly  and  spiritual 
Canaan  of  the  life  yonder  can  only  be  gained  by  sacrifice. 
May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  ward  off  all  sorrows  and 
sicknesses  from  our  habitations ;  but  should  He,  in  His 
wisdom,  afflict  us  with  trials,  let  us  pray  that  He  may 
bless  us  with  the  spirit  of  contentment  in  our  lot,  that  He 
may  suffer  us  to  look  upon  such  trials  in  the  spirit  of 
submission  and  religious  faith,  making  us  feel  that  He  is — 

"Good  when  He  gives,  supremely  good, 

Nor  less  when  He  denies, 
E'en  sorrows  from  His  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disguise." 


THEODOR    HERZL 

(1904) 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold 
my  peace" ;  and,  therefore,  this  pulpit  has  to-day  to  re-echo 
the  sentiments  which  are  shared  at  the  present  hour  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Jewry  at  the  demise  of  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  men,  who  in  recent  times  has  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  duty  millions,  perhaps,  of  the  sleeping  sons  of 
Israel. 

When  a  great  politician  in  England  passes  away,  when 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church  is  suddenly  called  to  his 
rest,  when  a  man  of  science  has  done  his  work  on  earth, 
we  vie  with  each  other  in  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
great  and  good  man  whose  career  is  ended  ;  and  when  one 
of  our  own  people,  one  whose  courage  and  enthusiasm  were 
only  equal  to  his  idealism — when  such  a  spirit  has  suddenly, 
to  the  consternation,  not  only  of  those  who  trusted  in  him, 
but  of  those  who  wished  to  thwart  him,  been  summoned 
hence,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  give  expression  to  the  wide- 
spread sorrow  which  has  seized  upon  both  his  disciples  and 
antagonists. 

And  what  though  it  be  the  Sabbath  day  on  which  we 
voice  such  feelings  ?  "  Sabbath  "  means  "  rest."  Herzl,  too, 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  Besides,  a  modern  thinker  once  wrote : 
"  There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song."  Surely 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  catch  a  few  accents  of  the  song 
and  psalm  of  a  life  that  is  spent,  even  amid  Sabbath-day  joys. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  or  to  discuss  his  views  and 
aims  on  the  great  subject  with  which  his  name  will  be 
identified  for  all  future  time.  As  with  the  Shulchan  Aruch, 
so  it  is  with  Zionism  ;  each  one  who  thinks  at  all  interprets 
it  according  to  his  own  views  and  wishes.  But  they  who, 
until  the  moment  of  the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  his  death 
(which,  strange  to  relate,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  works 
a  remarkable  revolution  in  men's  minds) — they  who  stood 
aloof  from  him,  who  were  opposed  to  him,  even  such  will 
not  deny  that  THEODOR  HERZL  has  an  immense  claim 
upon  the  recognition  and  gratitude  of  not  one  party,  but 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  House  of  Israel. 

For  has  he  not  roused  within  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  brethren  the  sense  of  Jewish  national 
interest  which  had  long  been  slumbering  ?  Has  he  not 
called  back  to  the  fold  of  Judaism  countless  numbers  who  had 
almost  drifted  away  from  it  ?  Has  he  not  knitted  in  a 
firm  bond  of  brotherhood  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Jewish 
people  scattered  throughout  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  ?  And,  lastly,  has  he  not  succumbed,  like  many  a 
public  worker  and  leader,  under  the  weight  of  his  own  task 
and  aspirations? 

There  was  but  one  thought  which  for  years  past  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  one  aim  and  object  which  engrossed 
his  entire  being  ;  it  was  Palestine,  that  is,  his  brethren's  future. 
The  very  look  in  his  eye  betokened  this  longing  ;  his  piercing 
glance  penetrated  far  beyond  the  realm  of  the  present,  the 
actual  and  real. 

Even  as  in  the  Sabbath  portion  to-day,  amid  the  wander- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel  from  place  to  place  recorded 
with  remarkable  precision,  the  self-sacrificing  leader,  Aaron, 
is  called  upon  by  the  mouth  of  God  to  yield  up  his  life  to 
his  Maker,  so  amid  the  wanderings  of  our  unfortunate 
brethren  at  the  present  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  hopes 
for  better  times  and  the  realisation  of  their  dreams  of  gaining 
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a  firmer  footing  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  (because  they  are 
denied  the  very  right  of  existence  in  other  lands),  amid  this 
crisis  in  our  history,  the  one  who  stood  forth  boldly  to 
champion  their  cause,  their  great  leader  of  modern  times, 
has  been  summoned  hence  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 

But  he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  he  has  not  worked  in  vain. 
">y  n^l  me»  "ON  "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh,"  may,  indeed, 
be  the  comforting  motto  at  the  present  hour  for  Zionists 
and  non-Zionists  alike.  His  mortal  frame  sleepeth — Herzl 
waketh. 

"  Israel  is  not  entirely  bereft,"  though  the  shock  is  great, 
and  the  prospect  belongs  to  the  future.  For  whatever  the 
individual  views  of  the  various  sections  of  Jewry  here  and 
abroad  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  this — the 
message  of  Herzl's  later  life — that  if  Judaism  is  to  live  on, 
to  be  respected  and  strengthened  from  without,  those  who 
have  been  born  into  the  Faith,  those  who  live  in  the  Faith, 
and  those  who  would  die  for  the  Faith,  must  be  bound 
together  (in  spite  of  divergent  views  on  matters  of  detail) 
by  a  common  ideal,  by  a  common  mission,  by  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  to  carry  out  that  mission  and  to  attain  that  ideal. 
By  this  means  alone  will  Jews  be  enabled  to  take  their 
proper  place  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  fulfil  the 
task  allotted  to  them — that  of  becoming  "  the  prophets  and 
teachers  unto  the  Gentiles." 

And  as  regards  the  prophet  among  the  prophets  who  is, 
alas !  no  more  amongst  us,  and  at  whose  loss  millions 
mourn,  while  we  prayerfully  invoke  the  balm  of  Heaven's 
comfort  upon  the  bereaved  mother,  widow,  and  children, 
and  upon  Israel  bereaved,  we  feel  confident  that  when  the 
full  story  of  the  man  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  work  has  not  been  fruitless,  that  he  has  left  his 
mark  upon  the  annals  of  Time  and  become  one  of  the 
great  men  of  history. 

"  O  Lord,  make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein 
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Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  according  to  the  years  wherein  we 
have  seen  evil.  Let  Thy  work  be  made  manifest  unto  Thy 
servants,  and  Thy  majesty  upon  their  children.  And  let  the 
pleasantness  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us ;  establish 
Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us  ;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  it!"  Amen. 


THE    EARTHLY   PARADISE 

(Delivered  at  the  Bayswater  Synagogue  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Bar-mitzvah  " 
of  the  Preacher's  eldest  son,  September  3,   1898) 

DEAR  CONGREGANTS  ! — I  remember  reading  some  time  ago 
the  description  of  an  earthly  paradise,  which  began  with 
these  words  :  "It  is  good  to  be  able  to  date  a  letter  from 
Paradise." 

The  writer  was  describing  a  tract  of  country  many 
thousands  of  miles  away,  the  fascination  of  which  had  so 
worked  its  influence  upon  his  emotional  spirit  that  he 
wondered  why  people  dwelt  in  the  "  changeful  latitudes  "  of 
God's  world,  "  when  they  might  breathe  the  heavenly  air  of 
those  ocean  paradises,  and  live  in  the  perpetual  garden 
of  Eden  which  Nature  has  laid  out  for  her  happiest  children 
in  those  hollows  and  uplands." 

It  is  no  fancy  picture,  dear  friends,  which  the  writer 
conjures  up  before  the  minds  of  his  readers,  but  a  living 
reality,  a  spot  in  God's  own  earth,  where  human  beings  are 
born  and  live,  and  spend  their  lives  for  better  or  for  worse, 
exercising  their  power  over  generations  of  men. 

In  our  Holy  Bible  we  have  also  the  description  of  a 
paradise  on  earth,  where  men  might  "breathe  the  air  of 
heaven  and  live  in  a  perpetual  garden  of  Eden,"  but  it  is 
not  far  off ;  it  is  not  removed  thousands  of  miles  away  ;  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  each  and  every  individual  that  listeth 
to  dwell  therein. 

But  how  is  this  earthly  paradise  pourtrayed  in  God's  Holy 
Word? 
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We  have  the  description  in  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xxviiL, 
6-13.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and 
blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out  The  Lord 
shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be 
smitten  before  thy  face.  .  .  .  The  Lord  shall  command 
the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  store-houses,  and  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto :  and  He  shall  bless 
thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
.  .  .  And  all  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  thou  art 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  shall  open 
unto  thee  His  goodly  treasure,  even  heaven,  to  give  the 
rain  unto  thy  land  in  its  season,  and  to  bless  all  the  work 
of  thy  hand.  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  to  be  the  head 
and  not  the  tail,  and  thou  shalt  be  going  upwards  only, 
and  thou  shalt  not  be  going  downwards." 
But  will  it  always  be  so  ?  Is  the  condition  of  life  herein 
depicted  the  general  experience  of  mankind  ;  and  if  not, 
how  and  when  is  such  a  paradise  to  be  attained? 

Let  us  continue  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  we  shall 
learn  that  such  will  be  the  conditions  of  existence :  "  If 
that  thou  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  observe 
and  to  do  them :  and  thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  any 
of  the  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them." 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention  refers,  primarily,  to 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  people  in  relation  to  its  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  mankind  ;  that  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  people,  its  position  in  the  face  of 
the  nations,  will  ever  depend  upon  how  far  it  will  be  true 
to  the  covenant  which  was  once  enacted  between  the  people 
and  its  Sovereign  Lord,  and  how  far  it  will  stand  forth  to 
the  world  as  a  pattern  of  moral  worth,  of  material  and 
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intellectual  progress,  and  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  civilising 
influence  of  humanity. 

But  just  as  nations  are  made  up  of  communities  of 
individuals,  so  in  many  respects  the  individual  is  the 
reflex  of  the  nation.  Nations  have  to  record  their  rise 
and  fall,  their  conquests  and  losses,  their  triumphs  and 
failures,  their  glory  and  their  shame  :  and  thus  the  indi- 
vidual, having  arrived  at  the  serious  stage  of  life,  and 
looking  back  upon  his  past  experiences,  must  acknowledge 
that  life  has  been  to  him  no  easy  thing  ;  it  has  been 

"A  battle,  where  the  strongest  hand  may  fail, 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ; 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  nor  night, 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

Every  human  being,  having  reached  a  certain  age,  must 
endorse  this  verdict.  At  every  turn  of  life  such  conflicts 
appear ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  life  to  meet  them  with 
courage,  and  with  the  determination  to  emerge  from  them, 
not  only  unhurt,  but  even  a  better  and  more  perfect 
being.  At  every  new  and  untried  step  we  take  in  the 
upward  march  of  existence,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
whether  it  be  the  schoolboy  entering  upon  his  career  of 
study,  whether  it  be  the  man  of  maturer  years  entering 
upon  some  new  undertaking,  whether  we  are  quitting 
older  spheres  of  action,  or  leaving  the  hearth  to  which 
we  have  clung  for  many  years  to  seek  distant  climes; 
at  all  these  moments  in  life,  how  happy  for  us  if  we  hear, 
amid  the  flutter  of  our  own  hearts  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  hour,  the  soothing  words  of  old  : 

"  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in, 
and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out." 

It  is  only  in  one  way  that  we  shall  deserve  the  support 
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of  Heaven,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  disperse  the  foes 
gathered  on  every  hand,  that  God  will  bless  all  that  we  set 
our  hand  to,  and  suffer  us  to  rise  and  not  to  fall — only 
when  we  make  religion  our  watchword,  and  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  our  God,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
is  just  and  righteous,  nor  swerving  from  the  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue. 

This  is  the  Paradise  on  earth  which  every  nation  may 
realise,  if  it  will  ;  to  which  every  individual  may  attain,  if 
he  shapes  his  actions  according  to  the  proper  standard  of 
what  is  right  and  good.  This  is  the  Paradise  on  earth 
which  every  father  would  wish  to  point  out  to  his  child, 
and  bid  him  dwell  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  here, 
so  as  to  ensure  unto  him  the  blessings  and  delights  of  that 
Paradise  after  the  earthly  life,  which  we  are  taught  is 
reserved  for  those  who  have  led  the  good  and  godly  life 
in  this  world  of  labour. 

I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  I,  who  have  so  frequently 
addressed  the  youths  of  this  congregation  on  the  occasion 
of  their  becoming  Bar-mitzvah,  now  desire  to  regard  the 
words  of  the  Sabbath  portion  which  we  chose  as  our  text 
from  another  point  of  view,  from  a  personal  aspect ;  and 
if  I  base  upon  them  a  few  lessons,  which  I  would  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  heart  of  my  own  son  on  this  day, 
when,  in  conformity  with  our  ancient  custom,  he,  by  a  public 
act,  has  declared  that  he  belongs  to  the  race  and  religion 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  that  he  will  do  all  that  lies  in 
his  power  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  to  become  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
Jewish  Religion. 

My  son,  the  day  to  which  you  have  been  looking  forward 
has  at  length  arrived.  "  This  day  the  Lord  commands  you 
to  do  His  statutes  and  judgments,  and  you  shall  observe  to 
do  them  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul." 

34 
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You  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  prepared  for  this 
all-important  day ;  the  religious  significance  of  this  season 
of  your  life  has  been  impressed  upon  you. 

I  need,  therefore,  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  lessons 
of  the  day,  but  bid  you  remember  that,  from  this  day 
henceforth,  the  responsibility  of  your  actions  lies  in  your 
own  hands  ;  and  it  rests  with  you  to  determine,  whether 
you  wish  to  secure  for  yourself  in  your  coming  years 
the  happiness  which  we  all  wish  you  to  know,  or — Heaven 
forbid — whether  your  life  is  to  be  an  aimless,  useless,  or 
worse  still,  godless  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  as  soon 
as  this  day  arrives  you  have  become  a  man,  and  that 
you  are  no  longer  to  mix  in  the  youthful  pleasures  and 
sports  of  your  young  friends  :  that  you  are  independent 
of  advice,  and  that  you  need  no  longer  be  obedient  to 
others.  On  the  contrary,  from  this  day  onward  you  have 
to  combine  something  of  the  earnestness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  of  a  man  with  the  joyousness  of  .a  child:  you  have, 
if  anything,  to  become  more  obedient  to  your  parents 
and  elders,  and  to  attend  to  their  advice  and  admonition 
more  diligently,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  being  older 
in  years,  you  should  have  the  sense  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  parent's  wish  or  teacher's 
counsel. 

Resolve  but  to  do  good  and  God  will  support  you  :  serve  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  and  you  will  be  "  blessed 
in  your  coming  in  and  in  your  going  out."  God  will 
cause  your  "  enemies  that  rise  up  against  you  to  be  smitten 
before  you  "  ;  that  is,  He  will  help  you  to  overcome  every 
evil  wish,  every  wrong  thought,  every  enemy  that  threatens 
to  draw  you  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

Shun  idleness,  and  never  waste  time,  "  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of";  be  anxious  to  improve  day  by  day,  so  that,  in 
the  words  of  our  Sabbath  portion,  "you  may  always  be 
going  upwards  and  not  downwards." 
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But,  especially,  beware  of  evil  companions !  I  cannot 
impress  this  advice  upon  you  too  strongly.  You  are  perhaps 
too  young  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  this  advice; 
but  take  it  from  me,  that  more  harm  often  comes  from 
evil  companionship  than  from  the  evil  lodged  in  one's  own 
heart.  Never  be  afraid  that,  if  you  do  not  consent  to  join 
another  in  some  deed  that  you  know  to  be  wrong,  you 
will  lose  his  friendship  :  his  friendship  is  not  worth  having, 
and  you  will  be  saved  from  trouble  if  you  are  without  it. 
"  When  sinners  wish  to  draw  you  away  from  what  is  right, 
do  not  consent." 

Be  honest,  truthful,  and  upright  throughout  life :  think 
more  of  honour  than  riches,  of  integrity  than  gold  ;  "  do 
not  go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I  command 
you  this  day,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left." 

Never  do  a  mean  act ;  never  do  anything  that  is  not 
strictly  honourable,  even  though  you  may  obtain  through  it 
something  that  the  world  is  continually  hankering  after, 
namely,  gain  or  material  advantages. 

If,  finally,  you  carry  out  your  duties  as  a  child,  as  a  Jew, 
as  a  citizen,  in  the  spirit  which  I  have  indicated  to-day,  you 
will  indeed  be  doing  honour  to  the  name  of  Jew,  you  will  be 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  family  name,  you  will  be 
ensuring  to  yourself  a  life  of  contentment  and  joy,  of  satis- 
faction and  happiness.  And  then,  when  in  after  years  you 
look  back  upon  this  day  of  your  Bar-mitzvah,  you  will  feel 
that  you  had  good  reason  to  express  your  gratitude  to  God 
Almighty  :  nrn  p&  ujr am  UD'pi  wnn^  "  for  having  kept  you 
alive,  and  caused  you  to  reach  this  joyous  season." 

As  regards  your  parents,  they  ask  of  you  no  material 
token  of  gratitude ;  they  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  never 
prove  yourself  ungrateful  to  them  by  any  act  you  may 
commit  in  the  course  of  your  future  career. 

And  to  this  end,  in  the  midst  of  this  congregation,  amid 
the  prayers  and  wishes  of  the  loving  hearts  of  relatives  and 
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friends,  I  adjure  you  to  walk  in  the  way  which  I  have  shown 
you  this  day.  Be  true  to  your  Religion,  be  true  to  the 
teachings  of  morality  and  virtue,  be  true  to  yourself. 


nin  in  ns  -p3i  ?K-«J»  nx  -py  nx  -pai  nnDt?n  p  -|enp 

"  Look  Thou  down,  O  Lord,  from  heaven  Thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  bless  Thy  people  Israel,  bless  the  lad,  this  my  son  ; 
from  this  day  henceforth,  and  for  ever."  Amen  !  Amen  ! 


THE   PRIESTLY   BENEDICTION 
NUMBERS  vi.  22-27 

AMID  the  various  subjects  and  special  ceremonies  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  lesson  of  the  day  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  passage 
in  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  which  appeals  to  the 
Jewish  mind  more  directly  than  that  of  Numbers  vi., 
verses  22  to  27.  It  contains  the  familiar  form  of  "  Bene- 
diction by  the  Priests." 

Considering  that  now  and  again  the  attempt  is  made  to 
dethrone  this  august  historical  relic  from  its  time-honoured 
eminence,  considering  that  for  certain  reasons  it  is  occasion- 
ally suggested  that  the  Blessing  appointed  for  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Aaron  shall  be  proclaimed  by  those  not 
belonging  to  the  priestly  tribe,  or  taking  into  account  that 
there  are  congregations  in  which  the  ancient  custom  has 
already  been  abolished,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  unique  feature  in  Jewish  worship, 
quite  apart  from  the  homiletic  suggestions  with  which  this 
portion  of  Scripture  (so  thoroughly  engrafted  upon  our 
Prayer  Book)  abounds. 

It  may  be  necessary,  by  way  of  preface,  to  clear  the  air  of 
one  or  two  objections  which  are  raised  at  the  present  day 
against  the  recital  of  the  "Priestly  Benediction "  by  the 
priests  themselves,  the  idea  being  to  transfer  it  to  other 
hands.  One  need  not  multiply  words  in  insisting  that  the 
recital  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  is  a  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative belonging  to  the  one  tribe  of  Israel  appointed  in 
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the    days    of   yore   for   priestly    functions,    and    that    this 
privilege  dare  not  be  alienated  from  the  rightful  possessors. 

We  read  in  Leviticus  ix.,  verse  22,  that  Aaron,  having  for 
the  first  time  concluded  the  duties  of  his  office,  blessed 
the  people:  "And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands  unto  the 
people  and  blessed  them,  having  come  down  from  offering 
the  sin-offering,  and  burnt-offering,  and  the  peace-offerings." 
What  Aaron  did  in  the  first  instance  was  shortly  afterwards 
enjoined  as  an  everlasting  institution  upon  him  and  his 
descendants.  We  read  in  the  passage  before  us :  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron 
and  unto  his  sons,  saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the 
children  of  Israel  :  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  :  the 
Lord  cause  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  thee  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee  :  the  Lord  turn  His  face  unto  thee  and 
give  thee  peace.  And  they  shall  put  My  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  I  will  bless  them." 

Now,  brethren,  whatever  unwillingness  any  "  priest "  in 
Israel  may  exhibit  to  publicly  impart,  or  rather  invoke,  the 
Priestly  Blessing,  or  however  unwilling  members  of  a  con- 
gregation may  be  to  receive  such  blessing  at  the  hands  of 
the  "  priest,"  the  fact  remains  that  a  certain  function  was 
at  one  time  delegated  for  all  future  occasions  to  a  certain 
defined  class  of  individuals,  and  that,  if  the  function  be 
continued  at  all,  it  must  be  discharged  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  originally  entrusted.  If  it  be  want  of  confidence  in 
his  own  worth  that  prevents  any  son  of  Aaron  from  ful- 
filling a  biblical  command  of  such  high  import,  then,  rather 
than  neglect  the  duty  which  attaches  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  descent,  let  the  thought  of  his  past  or  present  unworthi- 
ness  rouse  him  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  his  duties,  and 
prompt  him  to  the  earnest  resolution  to  render  himself  once 
again  worthy  of  taking  part  in  the  Service  of  the  Most  High. 

There  is,  further,  a  childish  error  with  which  the  Bene- 
diction is  generally  associated.  It  is  often  considered  that 
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it  is  the  "  priest "  who  blesses,  while  in  truth  he  simply 
invokes  the  blessing  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  he  simply 
"  places  God's  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel."  This 
association  must,  however,  have  already  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  for  we 
find  two  Rabbis,  R.  Ishmael  and  R.  Akiba,  endeavouring  to 
correct  this  erroneous  impression  ;  and  we  find  an  unmis- 
takable indication  of  the  necessity  to  combat  and  explain 
the  generally  assumed  meaning  of  this  priestly  function 
in  the  Midrashic  commentary,  known  as  the  "  Siphre,"  upon 
the  passage  in  question:  — "  In  order  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  believe  that  their  blessings  come  from  the  c:  priests," 
Scripture  has  stated  c:mx  »3»o  "  I  [says  God]  will  bless 
them."  If  the  "  priests,"  on  the  other  hand,  should  claim 
that  it  is  they  who  send  the  Blessing  unto  the  Israelites, 
the  words  of  God  are  a  sufficient  rejoinder  DD-QX  »»n  "I 
will  bless  them " ;  it  is  I  and  none  else  who  sendeth  the 
blessings  of  life  unto  mankind"! 
vb&  •  K-QX  ';»o  Sn  nmnm  nviWi  crrnra-a  DTDIN  h*r&  V.T 
*oy  nx  jtto  »:x  •  D3T3X  *itn  9h  ^x-e»  TQ3  «x  onoix  troren 

fp-a  TH^K  'n  »3  -vxtxr 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  "  Priestly 
Benediction "  than  the  explanation  contained  in  the  vivid 
language  of  the  Midrash  Rabba.  It  states  that  when  the 
Almighty  addressed  the  command  unto  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
"  On  this  wise  shalt  thou  bless  the  children  of  Israel," 
the  Israelites  appealed  unto  God  thus :  "  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe !  Thou  dost  command  the  priests  to  bless  us ; 
we  would  look  unto  Thee,  and  unto  Thee  alone,  for  a 
blessing."  Whereupon  the  Divine  Word  answered :  "  I 
have,  indeed,  bidden  the  priests  to  bless  you ;  but  it  is  the 
Divine  Presence  resting  among  them,  while  they  pronounce 
the  Benediction,  which  dispenses  the  blessing." 

In  Temple  times,  this  formula  was  repeated  by  the 
"  priests "  after  the  bringing  of  the  daily  offering ;  and 
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differing  from  modern  usage,  the  Tetragrammaton  was 
pronounced  in  the  course  of  the  recital  ;  there  was  no 
pause  between  the  three  paragraphs  of  the  formula,  and 
consequently  the  word  "  Amen "  was  not  repeated  after 
the  three  short  sections  of  the  Blessing. 

The  prescriptions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Blessing 
was  to  be  imparted  by  the  "  priests,"  the  position  which 
they  were  to  take  up  in  the  Holy  Place,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  raise  their  hands,  and  the  restrictions  as  to 
dress — all  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and 
coincide,  with  little  variation,  with  the  order  followed  at 
the  present  day.  While  we  read  in  the  Talmudic  writings 
that  it  was  permissible  for  certain  important  portions  to 
be  read  in  the  vernacular,  the  Rabbis  laid  it  down  as  a 
stringent  law  (from  which  no  departure  was  permitted) 
that  the  "  Blessing  by  the  Priests "  must  be  rehearsed  in 
the  Hebrew  language  only  Knipn  ps^i  ^tcw  '«  nx  wnan  na. 

Again,  while  in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  the  Benediction 
was  pronounced  at  the  morning  service  only,  it  was  in  later 
times  repeated  at  the  other  daily  services  also,  whilst  in 
modern  times  this  ceremonial  is  confined  to  the  festivals. 
In  this  respect,  however,  usage  varies  according  to  the 
country  and  the  minhag,  or  "  religious  custom." 

Although  not  too  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  was  the  habit  to 
regard  the  conditions  under  which  a  priest  might  participate 
in  the  sacred  ceremonial  as  similar  to  the  conditions  which 
held  good  in  the  case  of  an  officiating  priest  in  the  Temple ; 
and  for  this  reason  personal  defects  were  considered  sufficient 
to  disqualify  any  "  priest "  from  taking  part  in  the  Benediction. 
It  would,  however,  appear  that  this  was  not  so  much  an 
objection  directed  against  the  "priest,"  as  it  was  out  of 
consideration  for  the  worshippers,  that  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  during  their  devotions  by  gazing  at  the  "  priest " 
affected  in  such  a  way. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "priests"  hold  their  hands  on 
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high  during  the  ceremony  is  supposed  to  symbolise  the 
Divine  Presence — God  being  present  to  fulfil  the  request  of 
those  who  are  invoking  His  blessing  upon  His  creatures. 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
"  Lo,  He  standeth  behind  our  wall,  He  looketh  out  at  the 
window,  shewing  Himself  through  the  lattice."  These  words 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  body  of  priests,  engaged  in  their 
solemn  charge,  form,  not  one  compact  and  opaque  wall  to 
divide  the  people  of  Israel  from  their  God,  but  a  light  and 
transparent  fence  behind  which  the  Divine  Presence  rests  and 
is  able  to  look  upon  His  children,  in  order  to  pour  down 
His  blessing  upon  them. 

Nor  is  there  anything  mysterious  or  mystical  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  look  at  the  "  priests  "  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Benediction.  Opinions  vary  to  such  an 
extent  in  this  respect  that,  while  some  worshippers  are  in  the 
habit  of  turning  away  from  the  "  priests,"  others  consider 
that  the  prayer  would  be  inefficacious  were  they  not  to  face 
the  "  priests."  The  precaution  not  to  look  at,  much  less  to 
stare  at,  the  "  priests "  during  the  Benediction,  seems  to  be 
derived  purely  from  the  desire  not  to  disturb  the  devotion 
either  of  the  "  priests "  or  of  the  people  during  the  time  of 
prayer ;  at  all  events,  this  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Maimonides  in  his  "  Yad  Hachasakah,"  onjn  irpo'  i6e>  H3  ; 
and  one  cannot  sufficiently  deprecate  the  practice  of  adults 
who  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  child  some  superstitious  fears 
as  regards  this  (if  properly  discharged)  sublime  feature  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  and  who  cause  the  youthful  worshipper  to 
regard  this  solemn  function  with  feelings  akin  to  horror 
rather  than  to  holiness,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  mysterious  per- 
formance instead  of  an  open  religious  rite. 

The  question  has  now  to  be  asked,  What  attitude  are  the 
worshippers  generally  supposed  to  take  up  during  the  time 
of  the  Benediction?  As  far  as  the  Synagogues  of  the 
Metropolis  are  concerned,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  diver- 
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gence  on  this  head,  or  shall  I  say  the  greatest  ignorance 
as  to  what  the  authorities  opine  with  regard  to  this 
point  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a 
custom  in  certain  congregations  for  the  worshippers  to  kneel 
during  "  the  Priestly  Benediction,"  and  to  repeat  in  a  subdued 
voice  the  verses  found  in  our  Prayer-Books  after  each  word 
of  the  Blessing. 

Against  the  repetition  of  these  verses  by  the  congregation 
after  the  word  has  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  "  priest," 
the  greatest  Rabbis  have  protested.  R.  Chia  bar  Abba  is  of 
opinion  that  he  who  repeats  them  commits  an  error  K^>N  wx 
:r\y\Q>  Another  Rabbi  gives  this  reason  for  their  omission, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  ungracious  on  the  part  of  a  man  to 
receive  a  blessing  without  giving  his  fullest  attention  to  the 
terms  of  that  blessing ;  and  how  can  he  pay  this  attention 
while  mumbling  certain  verses  to  himself?  Abudarham — the 
great  liturgical  scholar — says  that  it  is  improper  to  repeat 
these  verses. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to 
the  correct  attitude  of  the  worshippers  during  the  D^ro  ro-Q, 
inasmuch  as  the  Shulchan  Aruch  itself  clearly  states: 
During  the  "  Blessing  by  the  Priests,"  no  biblical  verses  are  to 
be  interpolated  ;  the  congregation  should  preserve  a  strict 
silence,  and  listen  to  the  Benediction  with  attention. 

As  far  as  the  "  priest "  himself  is  concerned,  the  Talmud 
impresses  upon  him,  in  several  striking  passages,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  calling  and  the  greatness  of  his  prerogative.  The 
blessing  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  others 
will  reflect  upon  himself  jnnD  "p3DB>  |m  !?3,  for  God  has  pro- 
nounced the  words,  ''I  shall  bless  those  who  bless  thee." 
Nay,  furthermore,  the  "priest"  who  does  not  ascend  the 
duchan,  or  dai's,  in  order  to  repeat  the  Priestly  Benediction, 
once  uttered  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  is  considered  guilty  of 
ignoring  three  distinct  biblical  commands : — 
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"  Thus  shall  ye  bless." 

"Say  unto  them." 

"And  they  shall  put  My  name   upon   the  children   of 

Israel" 

But  there  is  a  third  important  reason  which  the  Talmud 
adduces  in  encouraging  the  descendants  of  Aaron  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  time-honoured  privilege,  that  of  invoking 
Heaven's  blessing  upon  the  people  of  Israel. 

:D'JH3  ro-aV  mxnD  n'Tpn  "It  is  God's  will  and  pleasure  that 
His  blessing  should  be  asked  on  behalf  of  His  creatures." 
And  if  it  be  His  will,  who  should  falter?  if  He  waiteth  to 
answer,  who  should  fail  to  call  ?  God  listeneth  with  placid 
ear  to  the  cries  of  His  children  on  earth,  and  the  more 
fervent  the  cry,  the  nearer  will  it  reach  the  Throne  of  Grace 
on  high.  Who  would  omit  to  add  his  word  of  prayer  or 
blessing  to  the  outpourings  of  a  distressed  and  prayerful 
brother  or  sister?  Who  could  be  guilty  of  standing  aloof 
while  perhaps  one  expression  of  prayer  (felt  or  expressed), 
on  his  or  her  part,  might  incline  the  balance  of  mercy  in 
favour  of  an  erring  child  of  man  ? 

Let  no  one,  whether  belonging  to  priest  or  people,  be  so 
untrue  to  his  better  nature  as  to  hide  himself  from  his  fellow- 
man  in  the  hour  in  which  he  may  be  his  support  and  his 
strength.  Let  us  all  emulate  the  example  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  and  not  cease  to  pray  for  each  other  unto  the  God 
of  Heaven ;  and  then  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Divine 
blessing  will  ever  rest  upon  us  and  upon  our  households : — 

"  The  Lord  will  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ; 
The  Lord  will  cause  His   countenance  to  shine  upon 

thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ; 
The  Lord  will  turn  His  face  unto  thee,  and  give  thee 

peace.     Amen." 
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(The  New  Synagogue,   Great  St.  Helens,  E.G.,  1881) 

MOST  of  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
year  intervening  between  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  is  not  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  joyous  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  :  you  are  aware  that  it  has  certain  restric- 
tions, and  that  with  few  exceptions  even  so  sacred  a  rite  as 
marriage  is  not  solemnised  during  the  month  of  lyar. 

Have  you  ever  been  led  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
custom  ?  Have  you  been  taught  to  'connect  anything  of 
gloom  and  sadness  with  a  season  of  the  year  which,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  nature,  should  awaken  within  every 
heart  a  thrill  of  the  deepest  joy  and  most  pleasurable 
emotion  ? 

Aye,  but  there  is  a  reason — too  weighty,  alas !  to  be  unfelt, 
too  dark  to  be  o'erlooked.  Read — if  no  longer  in  the 
Synagogue,  in  the  home — those  elegiac  compositions,  those 
mournful  dirges,  contained  in  the  Piyutim,  which  have  been 
arranged  for  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Sephirah ;  and  see 
whether  each  word,  each  letter,  has  not  been  written  in  blood, 
whether  they  are  not  the  expressions  of  hearts  overburdened 
with  grief,  full  of  lament.  Answer  whether  each  page  is 
not  wet  with  the  tears  which  have  flowed  from  countless 
eyes ! 

My  brethren,  though  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  your 
tender  sympathies,  it  is  not  my  intention  this  day,  on  the 
sacred  Sabbath,  to  disturb  your  ease  with  the  narration  of 
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tragic  scenes ;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  too  often  the  habit  with  us 
to  pass  by  that  which  is  unpleasant,  and  to  shrink  from 
recollections  which  are  not  of  the  liveliest  character.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  make  the 
subject  of  my  address  this  day  a  historical  one,  and  briefly  to 
show  you  what  portion  of  the  history  of  our  people  is 
reflected  in  the  compositions  and  customs  which  appertain 
to  the  days  between  the  Festival  of  Passover  and  the  Feast 
of  Weeks.  Basing  my  remarks  upon  the  account  given  by 
our  own  historian,  Graetz,  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  our  brethren  once  endured  for  the  sake  of  their  Faith 
in  one  country,  during  one  month  ;  and  may  these  reflections 
rouse  within  us  the  thought  that  in  these  times  when,  thank 
Heaven  !  such  mighty  sacrifices  are  rarely  demanded  of  us — 
at  least  in  some  countries — we  may  not  be  unwilling  to  endure 
some  slight  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our  time-honoured  Religion. 

The  scene  of  action  is  Germany,  the  time  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  (1096),  known  in  Hebrew  MSS.  as  unn  mc> 
the  year  4856. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  widely  dispersed  throughout 
Germany,  but  their  chief  numbers  were  to  be  found  in 
the  flourishing  cities  along  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and 
the  Rhine.  Some  of  these  towns  possessed  their  own  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  warden  of  the  Synagogue  was  empowered 
with  the  functions  of  a  magistrate. 

The  Jews  owned  slaves,  were  permitted  to  hire  Christian 
servants,  and  to  trade  with  their  fellow-citizens.  A  great 
friend  and  patron  they  found,  too,  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  North 
France  were  full  of  Messianic  hopes.  It  had  been  computed 
by  one  that  the  Son  of  David  would  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  256th  cycle  of  the  moon — between  the  years  1096  and 
1104 — and  that  he  would  lead  back  to  the  Holy  Land  the 
scattered  sons  of  Judah.  But  instead  of  the  trumpet  pro- 
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claiming  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  suddenly 
heard  the  wild  cry  of  a  fanatical  rabble  that  had  joined  the 
Crusaders.  The  Crusaders  were  undertaking  a  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  "  Of  all  people  the 
zealous  Jews  must  have  beheld  with  the  greatest  amazement 
the  preparations  for  these  wars,  when  the  whole  Christian 
world,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  resolution  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land  of  their  fathers. 
Though  they  had  been  so  long  exiled  from  that  holy  soil, 
though  the  few  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  were  but  as 
strangers  in  the  land,  the  Jews  had  still  clung  with  undying 
fondness  to  their  rightful  possession,  to  the  hopes  of  once 
more  returning  to  their  blessed  country.  Their  restoration  to 
Judaea,  to  Jerusalem,  was  to  be  the  great  work,  the  final 
triumph,  of  the  Messiah,  whensoever  or  wheresoever  He 
should  appear.  And  now,  of  that  land,  to  breathe  the  air 
of  which  was  wisdom,  to  touch  the  soil1  of  which  seemed  to 
the  living  happiness,  to  be  buried  therein  the  first  step 
towards  the  resurrection,  of  this  land  the  Christians  were 
about  to  usurp  the  lordship.  The  followers  of  the  false 
Messiah  were  to  take  possession  of  the  realm  which  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah." 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  First  Crusade,  preached  and  led 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  of  Amiens,  and  Walter  the  Penniless. 
At  first  their  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  journeyings,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  for  their  undertaking,  they  plundered  alike  both  Chris- 
tian and  Jew.  Suddenly,  however,  a  mighty  revelation  dawned 
upon  the  undisciplined  horde ;  they  were  undertaking, 
thought  they,  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  City  in  order  to 
recover  from  the  Turks  the  sepulchre  of  their  Redeemer,  and 
they  were  leaving  behind  them  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe 
worse  unbelievers — even  the  descendants  of  the  old  Jewish 
people. 
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The  effect  of  such  an  impulse  may  easily  be  imagined. 
In  the  words  of  Jewish  tradition,  there  rose  up  against  the 
Israelitish  nation  a  people  of  fierce  countenance  that  had  no 
respect  to  the  persons  of  the  old,  neither  had  they  mercy 
upon  the  young,  and  they  said  :  "  Let  us  be  revenged  for  our 
Messiah  upon  the  Jews  that  are  among  us,  and  let  us  destroy 
them  from  being  a  nation,  so  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be 
had  no  more  in  remembrance." 

At  the  approach  of  this  band  to  the  city  of  Trier,  or 
Treves,  the  Jews  of  the  town  were  struck  with  terror ;  for, 
with  one  impulse,  the  Crusaders,  rushing  to  the  attack,  began 
a  terrible  pillage,  and  massacred  every  Jew  upon  whom  they 
could  lay  hand.  Men  were  seen  to  slay  their  own  children, 
to  save  them  from  the  worse  usages  of  these  savages  ;  women 
plunged  from  the  bridge  into  the  Moselle,  to  save  their 
honour  and  escape  baptism.  History  has  preserved  the 
name  of  one  of  these  female  martyrs  of  Treves — Esther,  the 
daughter  of  Hezekiah,  warden  of  the  Synagogue.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  congregation  of  Trier  applied  to 
the  bishop  for  protection,  and  they  were  received  by  the 
bishop  with  these  words  :  "  Wretches,  your  sins  have  come 
upon  you,  ye  who  have  blasphemed  the  Son  of  God  and 
calumniated  his  mother.  Be  converted,  and  I  will  give  you 
peace  and  enjoyment  of  your  possessions ;  persist  in  your 
stubbornness,  and  you  will  atone  it  body  and  soul." 

The  troop  of  Crusaders,  leaving  Trier,  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  city  of  Spiers,  the  community  of  which  had  but 
lately  received  the  writ  of  freedom  and  protection  from  the 
bishop  and  the  Emperor.  It  was  the  sacred  Sabbath  when 
the  Church  militants  entered  the  city  of  Spiers,  and  they 
inaugurated  their  holy  task  by  the  slaughter  of  ten  of  our 
brethren  :  these,  having  been  dragged  to  a  church,  and 
offered  the  option  between  baptism  and  death,  preferred 
death  to  apostasy  ;  a  Jewess,  too,  laid  violent  hands  on  herself, 
in  order  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  lawless  band.  This 
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occurred  on  the  8th  day  of  lyar,  1096.  The  rest  of  the 
community  had  sought  refuge  partly  in  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  and  partly  in  the  castle  of  the  Emperor.  The  bishop, 
with  more  humanity  than  the  Bishop  of  Trier,  offered  the 
oppressed  Jews  protection,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the 
power  of  the  enemy. 

And  for  this  act  he  is  accused  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time  of  having  received  large  bribes  from  the  Hebrews. 
Alas  for  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  the  humanity  of  a 
prince  of  the  Church  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his 
venality ! 

The  next  city  to  suffer  was  Worms.  The  army  that  had 
undertaken  the  unholy  work  of  persecuting  the  Jewish 
community  soon  found  that  it  was  not  large  enough,  for  it 
was  easily  driven  back,  and  met  with  little  success.  Dis- 
satisfied, therefore,  with  its  own  strength,  it  awaited  reinforce- 
ments. Fourteen  days  were  allowed  to  elapse,  when  a  large 
body  of  these  pilgrims,  termed  by  the  Hebrew  contemporary 
chronicler  "  wolves  of  the  desert,"  appeared  in  the  city  and 
began  their  deeds  of  blood.  This  happened  on  the  23rd  day 
of  lyar,  as  shown  by  the  words  of  Elieser  ben  Nathan,  the 
Chronicler. 

It  was  the  bishop  again  who  gave  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
community,  probably  the  richer  and  higher  class  ;  the  rest 
had  to  protect  themselves  as  best  they  could.  The  houses  of 
all  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  those  who 
had  been  unable  to  escape  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  books 
of  the  Law  were  trampled  under-foot,  and  the  Synagogues 
destroyed  or  defiled.  Many  killed  themselves,  the  brother 
slew  his  brother,  the  father  his  sons  and  daughters,  the 
bridegroom  his  bride,  the  husband  his  wife. 

The  Chronicler  proceeds :  "  Seven  days  later,  on  the  New 
Moon  of  Si-van,  the  sad  lot  fell  upon  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop."  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  place  of  shelter  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by  the 
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Crusaders,  or  whether  the  bishop  surrendered  our  brethren, 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  to  convert  them  to  his  faith. 

However  this  may  be,  the  bishop  suddenly  informs  them 
that  he  can  no  longer  afford  them  his  protection.  Amid 
resolute  despair,  this  faithful  band  beseeches  a  short  respite, 
and  it  is  granted.  The  enemy  halts  outside  the  palace 
gates,  impatient  to  lead  its  prey  to  the  sanctuary  or  to  the 
slaughter.  The  castle-gate  at  length  opens,  whereupon  an 
unexpected  sight  meets  the  eyes  of  the  hungry  wolves ; 
the  Je\vs  had  again  preferred  death  at  the  hands  of  each 
other  to  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Both  the 
few  who  remained  alive  and  those  who  were  dead  were 
then  subjected  to  the  vilest  insults  by  the  infuriated 
mob ;  about  eight  hundred  perished,  nearly  140  families. 
One  young  Levite,  Simcha  Cohen,  who  in  the  affray  had  lost 
his  father  and  his  seven  brothers,  determined  to  seal  his  fate 
with  an  act  of  revenge.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  church  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  receiving  the  Sacrament,  he  drew  forth  a  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  about  his  person,  and  stabbed  a 
kinsman  of  the  bishop.  As  he  must  doubtless  have  expected, 
he  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 

The  memory  of  the  Martyrs  of  Worms  has  been  preserved 
by  the  community  there  established,  as  a  record  of  the  noble 
champions  of  our  Faith. 

On  the  third  day  of  Sivan,  the  morrow  after  the  calamity 
at  Worms,  the  persecutors  wended  their  way  to  Mayeiux. 
Again  the  oppressed  sought  help  from  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  but  in  vain  ;  a  massacre  of  1,300  took  place.  With  the 
confession  of  the  Unity  of  God  on  their  lips,  men,  women, 
and  children,  young  and  old,  fell  at  the  hands  of  friends  or 
foes.  The  treasures  and  possessions  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
found  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  archbishop,  who  shared 
them  with  the  instigator  of  the  tumult,  Count  Emicho  von 
Leiningen.  Sixty  of  our  brethren  lay  concealed  in  the 
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palace  of  the  bishop  ;  they  were  allowed  to  escape,  but  were 
pursued  and  slain,  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  two 
men,  Uriah  and  Isaac,  who,  with  two  daughters,  were  forcibly 
baptized. 

Deeply  penitent  and  full  of  remorse  at  this  act  of  com- 
pulsion, Isaac  slew  his  two  daughters  in  his  own  home  as  an 
atonement,  put  flames  to  his  house,  and  then  entering  the 
Synagogue  together  with  Uriah,  set  fire  to  the  holy  place 
and  perished  in  the  flames. 

By  this  act — the  conflagration  spreading — a  great  portion 
of  the  city  of  Mayence  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  next  community  to  suffer  was  that  of  Cologne,  which  was 
attacked  on  Friday,  May  3Oth,  on  the  very  Festival  of  Shevuoth. 

And  so  the  cruel,  bloodthirsty  band  passed  on,  dyeing  their 
garments  in  the  blood  of  the  Jew.  On  it  passed  to  the  cities 
on  the  Maine  and  the  Danube,  even  as  far  as  Hungary.  At 
this  period  many  of  the  communities  of  Germany  took 
refuge  in  Silesia  and  Poland — a  fact  whith  probably  accounts 
for  the  very  large  Jewish  population  in  the  cities  of  Poland 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Brethren,  we  will  follow  history  no  farther  ;  the  eye  grows 
dim,  the  heart  heavy :  we  have  heard  sufficient  to  prove  what 
evil  results  the  First  Crusade,  called  a  holy  war  (ostensibly 
undertaken  against  the  Mussulman),  had  for  the  Jews  of 
Germany  and  other  parts. 

It  is  because  of  those  foul  and  horrible  crimes,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  plunder  and  massacre  of  the  Jew,  it 
is  out  of  deep  veneration  for  the  blessed  memory  of  these 
our  Jewish  martyrs,  that  we  still  to  this  day,  after  hundreds  of 
years,  are  called  upon  to  drop  a  tear,  to  see  some  gloom,  in 
the  midst  of  a  joyous  season.  We  readily  look  upon  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  limit  our  pleasures  during  these  weeks,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  belief  as  Jews,  by  recalling 
the  deeds  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  our  brethren-in-faith  in 
the  days  of  old. 
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Let  Germany  read  her  own  annals,  I  say,  and  shudder. 
Let  her  ask  herself — if  she  be  just — whether  she  does  not  owe 
her  Jewish  subjects  of  the  present  day  an  unlimited  debt,  a 
mighty  compensation,  for  the  losses  they  sustained  at  her 
hands  in  ages  past  And  then  let  her  answer  whether, 
by  the  agitations  against  the  Jew  which,  in  the  last 
decade  or  two,  have  again  been  awakened  upon  her  soil,  and 
which,  unhappily,  seem  by  no  means  at  an  end — agitations 
which  I  hold  are  partly  responsible  for  the  persecutions 
which  of  late  years  disgrace  the  neighbouring  Empire  of 
Russia,  and  are  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  humanity — let 
her  answer  whether,  by  such  action  and  such  example,  she  is 
proceeding  on  the  right  road  to  discharge  this  great  debt 
(the  debt  she  owes  her  Jewish  subjects)  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

But,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  may  the  perusal 
of  such  and  similar  passages  in  the  history  of  our  people 
awaken  a  thrill  of  national  interest  in  the  hearts  of  us  all, 
and  rouse  us  to  a  better  appreciation  of  our  duties  as 
individuals  and  as  Israelites ! 
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IN  addressing  my  hearers  on  a  former  occasion  during  the 
weeks  of  the  "  Omer,"  I  took  as  the  subject  of  one  of  my 
discourses  the  First  Crusade  in  its  relation  to  our  brethren  in 
Germany ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  show  what  connection  there 
existed  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  various  restrictions 
which  modern  Judaism  imposes  upon  itself  at  the  Omer-tide 
of  the  year,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
trials  of  our  ancestors  in  Continental  Europe  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  that  so-called  Holy  War. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  turn  our  thoughts  this  day 
nearer  home,  and  to  recall  events  which  affected  our  co-reli- 
gionists in  our  own  country  in  the  years  1 189  and  1 190.  They 
are  the  first  years  of  the  Third  Crusade,  the  year  1 189  marking 
at  the  same  time  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Richard,  the 
Lion-heart,  to  the  throne  of  England  and  its  dependencies. 

The  call  to  the  First  and  Second  Crusades  found  no 
responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  English,  and  history 
has  therefore  no  martyrs  to  chronicle  among  the  Jews  of 
England  of  that  period.  As,  politically,  England  and  France 
were  connected,  so,  religiously  speaking,  for  the  Jews  of 
England  and  France  there  was  a  close  connection  between 
the  two  communities.  As  an  example,  we  might  mention 
that  Orleans  is  considered  to  have  supplied  the  community 
of  London  with  a  teacher  in  the  person  of  the  learned 
R.  Jacob,  a  disciple  of  the  renowned  Tosaphist  R.  Tarn, 
and  that  Canterbury  could  also  boast  of  a  disciple  of  the 
same  teacher,  named  R.  Benjamin. 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  especially,  the  Jews  of 
Britain  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity ;  they  inhabited  the 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  Metropolis  there  were  not  wanting 
several  co-religionists  possessed  of  such  wealth  that  they 
dwelt  in  mansions  designated  by  the  chroniclers  as  veritable 
palaces. 

But  the  scene  changes  with  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  to 
power.  Not  that  Richard  himself  was  ruled  by  a  narrow, 
persecuting  spirit  directed  against  the  Jews ;  but  popular 
hatred  now  again  ran  wild  against  them,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Jews,  which  culminated  in  their  expulsion  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. 

The  people  of  England  had  joyously  responded  to  the  call 
which  summoned  to  the  Third  Crusade :  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  hastened  to  the  capital  in  order  to  join  the  new 
King  in  his  religious  undertaking.  Richard  was  away  in 
Normandy  at  the  time,  where  he  had  been  proclaimed  Duke  ; 
and  he  arrived  in  England  in  August,  1189,  being  crowned 
King  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  following  month  by  Bald- 
win, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  the  ceremonial  at 
the  Abbey  (details  of  which  are  given  by  contemporary 
chroniclers),  the  King  betook  himself  in  stately  procession 
to  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  where  great  preparations  had 
been  made,  not  only  for  the  coronation  festivities,  but  also  for 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  King's  vassals.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, an  event  occurred  which  disturbed  all  the  arrangements, 
and  the  coronation-feast  of  Richard  proved  for  the  Jews  of 
England  the  first  scene  of  a  dark  and  sorrowful  drama. 
Among  those  assembled  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  sovereign 
were  some  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  various 
Jewish  congregations ;  they  bore  rich  gifts  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  thought  in  this  manner  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  King  and  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  would 
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appear  that  no  sooner  had  the  Jewish  deputation  been 
noticed  than  they  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  palace  by 
the  officials,  who  handled  them  roughly  and  inflicted  injuries 
upon  them  ;  the  mob,  collected  in  the  streets,  took  the  cue 
from  the  Court  officials  and  pursued  with  threats  and  blows 
the  members  of  the  deputation,  who  took  refuge  in  the  houses 
of  their  brethren.  Suddenly  the  false  report  is  circulated 
that  the  King  desires  the  oppression  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
bloodthirsty  mob,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  body 
of  crusaders,  attempts  to  pillage  the  houses  of  the  Jews  of 
London.  Having  for  hours  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
force  their  way  into  the  houses,  they  set  fire  to  them  ;  the 
fire  spread  rapidly,  and  devastated  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Jewish  quarter.  The  Synagogues  were  plundered  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  in  the  houses  inhabited  by  Jews,  rapine 
and  massacre  were  doing  their  fell  work.  To  such  an  extent 
did  the  conflagration  spread,  that  the  citizens  were  in  fear  lest 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  might  be  rendered  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King,  with  a  request 
to  save  the  city  from  the  hands  of  the  mob  and  to  suppress 
the  riot.  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  or  Glamville,  the  Chief 
Justice,  is  sent  by  the  King  to  address  and  quiet  the  mob, 
but  without  effect.  The  massacre  continues  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  and  the  rising  sun  witnesses  what 
remained  of  the  Jewish  quarters  strewn  with  the  slain. 
Among  the  victims  too  was  Rabbi  Jacob  of  Orleans,  the 
doughty  champion  of  Jewish  learning,  possibly  (according 
to  some  authorities)  the  then  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  community 
of  London. 

It  appears  that  the  King  was  much  distressed  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign  should  have 
been  stained  with  deeds  of  such  relentless  cruelty.  He 
desired  that  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  the  guilty 
ones,  but  the  offenders  were  so  numerous  that  the  majority 
escaped  punishment. 
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Of  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  King  only  two  members 
are  mentioned  by  name,  viz.,  Benedict  and  Joceus,  Wardens 
of  the  congregation  at  York.  Benedict,  having  been  driven 
out  of  the  palace,  was  dragged  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
into  a  church,  and  there  forcibly  baptized.  On  the  following 
day  he  sought  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  King  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  his  recantation.  The 
King  turned  for  advice  on  this  point  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Jewish  converts,  and  he  was  answered  in  the 
following  words  :  "  If  he  refuses  to  become  a  son  of  Heaven, 
then  let  him  become  a  son  of  the  devil."  Benedict  did  not 
long  survive  his  enforced  baptism,  for  he  died  soon  after  at 
Northampton  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
his  person  while  in  London. 

In  matters  of  detail,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
there  exists  considerable  divergence  in  the  original  accounts 
as  related  by  the  chief  writers  of  this  period  of  history, 
notably  William  of  Newbury,  Matthew  Paris,  and  Radulphus 
de  Diceto  ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  has  been  continued 
to  our  own  times,  and  is  apparent  in  the  accounts  given  by 
Graetz  and  Goldschmidt  upon  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at 
the  coronation  of  King  Richard. 

Goldschmidt,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  published  in  the 
Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  a  most 
valuable  critical  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Jews  in 
England  (and  whose  name  and  labours  dare  not  be  ignored 
in  connection  with  these  investigations),  makes  mention  of 
an  edict  issued  by  the  King  the  day  before  the  Coronation, 
strictly  forbidding  Jews  and  women  from  attending  the 
festivities,  whether  in  the  Abbey  or  at  the  palace  ;  and  he 
attributes  the  affray  which  followed  to  the  persistence  of 
the  Jews  to  present  their  offering  to  the  King  in  spite  of 
this  decree,  and  to  the  attempt  of  the  officers  at  the  gate 
to  prevent  them  from  entering.  How  far  the  Archbishop 
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was  responsible  for  this  action  is,  according  to  Goldschmidt, 
not  proved  from  contemporary  authors. 

Graetz,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  edict,  and  refers  to  Baldwin,  the  fanatical  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  the  author  of  the  tumult,  he  having 
instigated  the  King  to  refuse  the  gifts  of  Jews,  and  to 
order  the  deputation  to  be  driven  from  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  them  among  the  assembled 
multitude  of  deputies. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  earliest  authorities  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  Jewish 
representatives  at  the  Coronation  made  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  religious 
ceremony,  some  asserting  that  they  were  present,  both 
Graetz  and  Goldschmidt  agree  that  the  supposition  that 
they  attended  is  perfectly  erroneous,  and  rests  upon  no 
historical  evidence. 

The  first  act  of  this  drama  was  concluded  ;  and  not 
so  much  out  of  humanity  for  the  unfortunate  Jewish 
community  as  out  of  personal  considerations  that  the 
possessions  of  the  Jews  should  not  be  alienated  from  his 
jurisdiction,  King  Richard  published  a  decree  whereby  he 
took  the  Jews  under  his  special  protection,  and  threatened 
with  punishment  those  who  would  molest  them.  As  long 
as  Richard  remained  in  England,  the  Jews  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  rights  and  property  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  over  to  Normandy  in  order  to 
join  Philip  Augustus  in  the  December  of  1189,  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  renewed  in  various  provincial 
towns. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  motive  was  not  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  but  the  desire  to  rob  and  plunder, 
and  to  live  upon  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants. 
The  first  community  to  suffer  was  that  of  the  important 
and  thriving  commercial  town  of  Lynn,  which  contained  a 
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considerable  Jewish  population.  Many  of  the  congregation 
were  killed,  their  homes  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  even  related  that  a  Jewish  medical  man,  always  held 
in  high  esteem  for  his  skill  both  by  Christians  and  Jews, 
was  put  to  death  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  openly  lamented  the  fate  of  his  brethren  and 
remonstrated  with  the  mob. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  was 
so  intimately  connected  with  thirst  after  wealth,  reached 
the  town  of  Norwich,  and  many  Jews  fell  victims.  A 
month  later,  on  the  /th  of  March,  Stamford  was  the  scene 
of  oppression.  It  was  fair-time  ;  the  town  was  unusually 
full — Crusaders  were  present  in  large  numbers ;  and  this 
infuriated  and  avaricious  band,  taught  the  welcome 
doctrine  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jew  was  a  deed 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  was  not  slow  to  avail 
itself  of  the  invitation  to  make  off  with  the  belongings  of 
the  Jewish  residents  of  Stamford.  The  Jews  of  Lincoln 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren  of 
Lynn,  Norwich,  and  Stamford,  had  they  not  forthwith  taken 
refuge  and  deposited  their  chattels  within  the  precincts  of 
the  royal  fortress. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  sad  lot  of  our  brethren  of 
York,  how  every  element  combined  to  bring  about  their 
utter  ruin  and  extinction  ;  how  the  clergy  especially  were 
merciless  and  cruel  in  conjunction  with  the  Crusaders  in 
their  attempt  to  plunder  and  ill-treat,  to  harass  and 
destroy,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  city  ?  Benedict,  one 
of  the  deputies  to  London,  had  succumbed  to  violence ; 
and,  without  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dwellers,  his  luxurious  house  was  one  night  suddenly 
attacked,  his  wife  and  daughter  were  murdered,  and  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  mansion  carried  off  by  the 
besieging  rabble,  who,  eager  for  further  prey,  thereupon 
betook  themselves  to  the  residence  of  Joceus,  the  co- 
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Warden  of  Benedict,  and  the  second  representative  of 
York  at  the  Coronation  of  Richard.  Joceus  hurriedly 
collected  some  of  his  effects,  and,  together  with  the 
members  of  his  family,  applied  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Castle  at  York  for  protection.  The  Governor  accorded 
protection,  not  only  to  Joceus  and  his  family,  men,  women 
and  children,  but  to  many  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Castle.  Those  who  remained  in  the  city  were  cruelly 
massacred — baptism  was  the  only  alternative  to  death. 

Without  entering  too  minutely  into  details,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Jews  of  York  within  the  Castle  endured  for 
six  days  the  greatest  privations  during  the  siege  which 
ensued,  and  defended  themselves  with  the  heroism  born  of 
religious  fervour  and  unflinching  fidelity  to  their  Faith. 
Dismal  indeed  was  the  prospect  !  Should  the  enemy, 
howling  without  as  angry  wolves,  prevail — it  meant  either 
a  cruel  death,  or  worse,  apostasy.  Amid  this  perplexing 
situation,  the  hoary  Rabbi  of  the  community  of  York, 
Rabbi  Yomtob  from  Joigny,  rose  up  and  addressed  his 
fellow-sufferers  to  this  effect : — 

"  O  men  of  Israel '!  the  God  of  your  fathers,  to  whom 
none  can  say  '  What  doest  Thou  ? '  bids  us  at  this  hour 
die  in  honour  of  our  Faith.  See,  death  is  before  you  ;  if 
you  do  not  desire  to  live  by  sacrificing  your  obedience  to 
Heaven,  or  through  the  mercy  of  your  foes,  consider  how 
you  can  die  most  nobly.  I  counsel  you,  that  we  offer  our 
existence  unto  Heaven  in  readiness  and  willingness — in 
obedience  to  His  will,  and  not  at  the  hands  of  others. 
The  deed  is  according  to  law,  and  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  the  history  of  our  fathers  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  amid  similar  circumstances  of  danger." 

The  advice  of  the  aged  Rabbi  was  ultimately  acted  on, 
and  after  setting  fire  to  their  movable  possessions,  and 
lastly  to  the  Castle  itself  at  different  points,  they  all 
delivered  themselves  up  to  death  for  the  sanctification 
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of  the  Name  of  Heaven.  Each  lay  hands  upon  his 
wife  and  children,  and  then  upon  himself.  Joceus  was 
despatched  by  the  Rabbi,  and  the  Rabbi  was  the  last 
to  die. 

This  gloomy  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  York 
took  place  on  the  night  between  the  i6th  and  i/th  of 
March,  in  the  year  1190.  About  500  souls  (according  to 
others,  heads  of  families)  fell  victims  to  avarice  and  in- 
tolerance, and  the  city  of  York  was  bereft  of  almost  all 
its  Jewish  citizens,  of  all  and  every  Jew  who  was  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  synonymous  as  it  is  with  the 
qualities  of  constancy  and  fidelity  amid  the  ever-varying 
fortunes  of  individual  and  national  existence. 

And  now,  dear  brethren,  what  nobler  sentiments  can 
this  narrative  rouse  within  us  than  that  we  remain 
true  and  faithful  followers  of  the  Religion  we  profess  and 
believe,  and  worthy  descendants  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  who,  at  different  times  of  our  history,  have 
championed  the  cause  of  Judaism  ? 

Sad  to  relate,  many  a  Jew  has  had  to  die  for  his  Faith : 
be  it  our  ambition — at  a  time  when  no  such  demand  is 
made  of  us — to  live  for  the  glory  of  our  Religion,  to  live 
up  to  its  grand  and  sublime  ideal,  and  to  raise  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Let  the  inspiriting  address  of  the  heroic  martyr-Rabbi 
of  York,  and  the  resolution  of  his  faithful  followers,  rouse 
within  us  the  fervent  desire  to  be  worthy  members  of 
Israel's  community,  worthy  members  of  the  community 
of  the  world — not  unmindful  of  the  lovingkindness  and 
protection  vouchsafed  to  us  during  the  past  by  our  Father 
in  heaven. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS  often  remind  us  that  parents  would  be 
doing  their  science  a  signal  service  in  the  investigation  of 
their  laws  and  theories  if  they  would  carefully  observe  the 
growth  of  their  child's  consciousness,  the  various  develop- 
ments of  its  inner  life,  from  the  earliest  years  upwards.  A 
collection  of  such  observations,  if  communicated  to  the 
scientist  in  this  particular  branch,  would  be  of  vast  im- 
portance in  determining  the  explanation  of  many  of  the 
present  mysteries,  or  rather  unintelligible  workings  of  the 
mind,  and  in  arriving  at  something  Ijke  definite  laws  of 
mind. 

I  know  a  child  who,  from  the  time  that  he  has  been 
able  to  proceed  to  -school  unaccompanied  by  an  older 
person,  has  developed  a  habit  of  requesting  his  parent,  in 
bidding  him  adieu,  to  stand  at  the  street  door  or  window 
of  the  house  all  the  time  that  he  remains  in  sight.  Now, 
what  is  the  analysis  of  this  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  child?  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  betokens 
a  sense  of  security  and  companionship  which  inspires  the 
child  long  after  he  has  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
to  which  for  some  few  minutes  the  eager  and  anxious  eye 
of  the  parent  has  lovingly  been  directed. 

How  happy  for  the  world  if  such  a  feeling  would  possess 
the  souls  of  its  children  of  larger  growth — the  thought  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  course  of  life  is  accompanied 
by  some  unseen  spirit  of  love  and  protection,  the  thought 
that  they  will  be  safe  amid  the  danger  that  threatens  if 
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they  will  but  hold  before  their  mind's  eye  the  image  of  the 
dear  one  who  is  watching  and  praying  for  them  at  a 
distance ! 

But  nations,  too,  have  their  infant  and  childhood  state ; 
and  looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  our  own  history 
as  Jews,  to  the  time  when  the  Israelitish  people,  not  long 
emerged  from  Egyptian  slavery,  had  received  the  commands 
of  Heaven  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  we  behold  the  descendants 
of  Jacob,  as  far  as  their  national  life  is  concerned,  in  the 
very  childhood  of  their  existence. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in  childlike  timidity 
and  reliance  they  should  be  looking  about  in  search  of  some 
near  protection,  that  they  should  feel  anxious  to  meet  the  eye 
of  their  Father  in  heaven,  their  Redeemer  on  high,  when 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  in  the  wilderness 
of  life,  the  vicissitudes  and  term  of  which  they  could  not 
at  that  hour  foresee? 

The  love  and  protection  for  which  they  had  ardently 
been  longing,  the  sense  of  security  so  necessary  to  fortify 
the  Jewish  people  amid  the  chequered  career  through  which 
they  were  doomed  to  pass,  these  were  assured  to  them  by 
Heaven  in  the  encouraging  words  contained  in  this  Sabbath's 
lesson  (Exod.  xxiii.  20) :  "  Lo,  I  send  a  messenger  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  unto  the 
place  which  I  have  prepared." 

How  faithfully  the  promise  thus  vouchsafed  to  them  was 
preserved,  the  history  of  the  Jewish"  people  has  proved. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  sneer  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  aver  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
marvellous  in  the  history  of  the  Jew,  we  must  admit  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  continued  protection  accorded  unto 
our  nation  by  a  higher  Power,  had  it  not  been  that  there 
was  never  wanting  in  Israel  in  its  direst  times  messengers 
of  Heaven  who  were  sent  to  keep  us  on  the  way,  and  at 
special  crises  in  our  history  to  bring  us  unto  the  place 
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which  God  had  prepared — had  it  not  been  for  this  special 
protection  on  the  part  of  Heaven,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  left  this  day  to  tell  the  history  of  our  own  people, 
to  rejoice  at  its  triumphs,  to  lament  and  to  take  a  lesson 
from  its  reverses. 

It  surely  cannot  be  inappropriate  on  this  Sabbath,  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England  will  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England 
under  the  name  of  "  Re-settlement  Day " — it  surely  cannot 
be  inappropriate,  I  repeat,  on  such  an  occasion  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  successive  epochs  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  at  which  the  words  contained  in  our  text  have 
been  verified :  "  Lo,  I  send  a  messenger  before  thee,  to 
keep  thee  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  unto  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared." 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  labours  and 
mission  of  Moses,  the  first  who  might  justly  be  called  the 
faithful  messenger  of  God,  as  referred  to  in  His  promise ;  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider  how  far  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  the 
Kings  and  the  great  prophets  of  Israel,  acted  as  messengers 
of  God's  will  in  keeping  the  Israelites  on  the  way,  or  in 
bringing  them  unto  the  place  which  He  had  prepared. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  manner  in  which  this  Divine 
promise  was  realised  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish 
people  before  they  entered  the  Promised  Land,  or  while 
they  were  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
that  we  are  this  day  interested.  Our  interest  begins 
rather  at  the  point  at  which  the  Jewish  people  first  felt 
what  it  was  to  leave  the  land  that  had  been  given  to 
them  as  an  inheritance,  and  which  they  had  inhabited  for 
so  many  centuries. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  evil  doings,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  come  to  an  end  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Israelites  became  captives  in  Babylon,  the  Jewish 
nation  could  at  first  scarcely  have  realised  in  the  land  of 
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their  captivity  that  they  would  ever  again  kiss  the  soil  from 
which  their  own  actions  had  banished  them.  And  when  new 
generations  were  born  in  Babylon,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  feel  even  as  great  an  interest  in  the  land  of  their  fathers 
as  those  cherished  who  had  once  possessed  the  land. 

But  seventy  years  worked  a  change.  The  Divine  wrath 
had  passed  away,  and  He  sent  His  messenger  in  the  per- 
son of  King  Cyrus  himself,  who,  having  overthrown  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  Zerubabel,  and  Joshua,  the  High 
Priest,  led  a  portion  of  the  exiles  back  to  Palestine ; 
sacrifices  were  again  offered,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  commenced.  But  it  was  not  till  some  sixty 
years  later  that  the  real  messenger  of  Heaven  appeared,  in 
the  person  of  Ezra,  to  bring  the  people  back  unto  the 
place  which  God  had  prepared ;  for,  in  conjunction  with 
Nehemiah,  he  worked  so  vigorously  and  successfully  that 
Palestine  became  once  again  the  possession  of  the  People 
of  the  Land.  Surely  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews 
under  Syrian  despotism,  and  in  the  triumphant  successes 
of  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  specially  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
we  may  discover  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
that  He  would  send  His  messenger  before  the  Israelites 
to  keep  them  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the 
place  which  He  had  prepared. 

And  even  when  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  the  first 
captivity  struck  a  death-blow  at  the  independence  of  the 
Jewish  people,  Jerusalem  having  been  taken  and  the 
Second  Temple  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  dispersed  over 
the  whole  earth — even  then  God  did  not  forsake  the  people 
which  He  had  once  chosen,  and  which  had  many  a  time 
and  oft  repaid  Him  with  base  ingratitude. 

And  who  were  these  Heaven-sent  messengers  that  kept 
the  Israelites  together  on  the  way  which,  from  that  time 
onward,  opened  up  to  them  in  all  directions? 
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They  were  the  men  of  the  nation  who  were  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  study  of  God's  holy  Word — the  men  strong 
as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (as  they  have  been  well  styled) — 
strong  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  their  endeavour  to 
magnify  and  aggrandise  the  holy  Law ;  such  were  the  ones 
who,  century  after  century,  subsequent  to  their  dispersion 
in  one  country  and  another,  brought  honour  upon  the 
Jewish  name  and  upon  Judaism,  and  afforded  the  only 
means  of  comfort  and  solace  for  the  troubles  which  now 
and  again  broke  out  over  their  heads. 

Nay,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  less  the  Jews 
troubled  themselves  with  political  matters,  the  more  ardently 
they  clung  to  the  intellectual  treasures  which  were  their 
heirloom. 

And  whether  we  consider  that  epoch  in  which  the  Jews 
were  still  suffered  to  remain  in  Palestine,  represented  by  such 
men  as  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  Simon  the  Just,  and  Gamaliel, 
by  Akiba,  Judah  the  Prince,  and  Hillel,  or  whether  we  con- 
sider the  period  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Babylonian  schools,  among  which  the  Talmud  found  its 
birth,  and  dwell  upon'  such  characters  as  Rab  and  Shemuel, 
R.  Ashi  and  Rabina,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that,  as  far  as 
the  Jews  of  those  times  were  concerned,  they  found  in  the 
crown  of  the  Law  and  in  the  Sceptre  of  the  Lawgiver  ample 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  kingdom's  crown,  and  the 
symbol  of  political  significance. 

And  this  same  feeling,  this  inexhaustible  devotion  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  animated  and  sustained  the  Jews  in  Asia 
and  Africa  under  Mohammedan  rule  during  the  period  of  those 
teachers  known  as  the  Geonim,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

It  was  men  like  Ibn  Gabirol,  Jehuda  Halevi,  Ibn  Ezra,  and 
Maimonides  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
the  Kimchis  in  Provence  and  Nachmanides  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  men  like  Isaac  Abravanel  in  Portugal 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
the  mighty  host  of  literary  men  that  could  boast  of  the 
names  of  Rashi  and  the  Tosaphists — these  were  the  spirits 
that  appeared  to  their  co-religionists,  scattered  as  they  were 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  as  the  messengers  of 
Heaven  to  keep  the  Jewish  people  on  the  way,  and,  by  pre- 
serving for  them  their  national  Jewish  literature  and  learning, 
to  add  freshness  and  vigour  to  the  Jewish  mind,  so  that 
their  brethren  might  rise  above  the  vexatious  circumstances 
of  the  hour,  rise  intellectually  above  the  citizens  of  the  land 
in  whose  midst  they  dwelt. 

Was  it  a  sadder  day  for  Spain  or  for  the  Jews  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  atrocious 
Inquisition  (fell  work  of  the  ruthless  Grand  Inquisitor  Torque- 
mada)  ordered  all  the  Jews  in  Spain,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  leave  the  country  within  four  months,  and  when,  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
set  out  on  their  weary  pilgrimage  to  "  find  a  resting-place 
for  themselves  and  their  families  "  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Judaism  ; 
its  intellectual  development  was  retarded  for  centuries.  The 
Spanish  Jews  had  reached  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than 
their  co-religionists  in  any  other  European  country,  and  now 
the  decree  went  forth  which  rendered  them  practically  out- 
casts, seeking  the  protection  of  some  humane  country. 
Among  other  countries  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
Netherlands,  and  here  it  was  especially  where  they  found 
tolerance  and  refuge  from  the  terrors  and  torments  of  the 
Inquisition.  As  with  heavy  hearts  they  sailed  from  the 
Peninsula  in  search  of  this  new  home,  there  was  but  one 
thought  which  could  have  sustained  them  in  their  venture 
— the  promise  of  old :  "  Lo,  I  send  a  messenger  before  thee 
to  keep  thee  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  unto  the  place 
which  I  have  appointed." 

36* 
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Strange  to  relate,  from  that  very  country  of  the  Nether- 
lands there  was  destined  to  proceed  one  whose  father  had 
himself  escaped  from  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  one 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  in  Jewish 
history  as  the  real  spirit  to  whom  we  English  Jews,  to  whom 
the  Jews  of  the  world,  are  indebted  for  our  return  to  this 
country  after  our  expulsion  by  Edward  I.  in  the  year  1290. 

To  the  shame  of  English  Jewry  be  it  said,  it  has  been 
reserved  for  a  co-religionist  of  our  own  generation  to 
point  out  to  English  Jews  that  it  would  be  naught  but  an 
act  of  gratitude  and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  import  of 
Manasseh  ben  Israel's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  an  annual  cele- 
bration held  among  us  to  mark  the  memory  of  those  events 
which  have  rendered  this  country,  as  far  as  religious  equality 
is  concerned,  a  Heaven-favoured  land  :  to  mark  the  memory 
of  the  man  of  deep  learning,  piety,  and  courage  who 
was  chosen  as  Heaven's  instrument,  sent  as  Heaven's 
messenger,  to  keep  his  brethren  "  on  the  way  and  to 
bring  them  unto  the  place  which  God  had  prepared," 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  blessing  of  those 
who  had  granted  them  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  obstinately  refused  them  in 
other  lands. 

To-morrow,  February  4th,  has  this  year  been  fixed 
by  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England  as  the  day 
whereon  we  shall  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
England ;  and  those  of  my  hearers  in  whom  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  rousing  a  little  of  the  historic  sense,  some 
little  interest  in  the  history  of  that  time,  fraught  with 
such  mighty  issues  for  the  entire  Jewish  people — those 
who  find  a  charm  in  the  name  Manasseh  ben  Israel  will, 
if  they  are  present  at  the  celebration,  doubtless  hear  and  see 
much  to  engage  their  attention,  as  regards  the  part  played 
by  this  messenger  of  Heaven  in  the  future  welfare  and  des- 
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tinies  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Great  Britain.  I  will, 
therefore,  not  anticipate  the  "  homage  to  Manasseh  ben 
Israel "  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  to-morrow, 
but  will  conclude  for  to-day  with  the  following  wish,  uttered 
in  all  earnestness  and  concern  : — 

May  we  ever  prove  ourselves  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the 
favours  vouchsafed  to  us  during  the  past ;  may  we  never  as 
a  people  do  aught  that  savours  of  ingratitude  towards  the 
authorities  of  this  realm,  in  return  for  the  measure  of  tolera- 
tion and  religious  peace  that  has  been  dealt  out  to  us  in 
English-speaking  countries  ;  may  this  blessed  country  con- 
tinue in  the  van  of  religious  progress  and  temporal  blessing, 
and  never  recede  from  the  enlightened  position  it  has 
taken  up,  and  thus  serve  as  a  lesson  for  all  succeeding 
times,  as  a  worthy  example  to  be  followed  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth ! 

My  young  friend,  much  as  I  would  wish  to  engage  your 
interest  from  this  day  forward  in  the  annals  of  Anglo- 
Jewish  history,  I  would  yet  prefer  in  the  few  moments  at 
my  disposal  to  direct  your  mind  on  this  day  of  your 
"  religious  majority "  to  the  traditions  of  our  race  and 
religion,  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  earliest  settlement  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  British  Isles.  By  publicly  rehearsing 
before  the  assembled  congregation  in  this  House  to-day 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  Law  entrusted  to  our  forefathers  over 
four  thousand  years  ago,  you  give  public  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  you  willingly  attach  yourself  to  the  religion  of  your 
fathers,  and  that  you  are  fully  imbued  with  the  respon- 
sibilities which  your  membership  involves. 

May  you  never  feel  otherwise  in  the  course  of  your  future 
career  than  you  do  this  day  as  regards  the  privilege  which  is 
yours  of  belonging  to  a  race  which,  though  it  has  suffered, 
and  suffered  terribly  too,  has  yet  never  been  entirely  aban- 
doned by  Heaven,  but  has  been  preserved  for  increasing 
greatness  and  glory ! 
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Ever  regard  your  religion  as  a  precious  heritage  to  which 
you  cannot  be  faithless  without  at  the  same  time  being 
faithless  to  your  Jewish  descent. 

Consider  that  to  be  a  Jew,  and  to  act  as  a  Jew  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  noblest  distinction  you 
can  bear,  the  proudest  title  which  can  be  conferred  upon 
you. 

Only  be  true  to  the  duties  you  owe  your  God,  remember 
the  duties  you  owe  your  fellow-man,  and  on  this  day  espe- 
cially realise  what  it  is  that  you  owe  unto  your  parents,  who 
have  lovingly  tended  you  from  the  hour  of  your  birth  until 
the  present  season  of  your  life,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time 
be  true  to  Judaism,  you  will  be  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
glorious  traditions  of  its  chequered  past,  you  will  render 
yourself  worthy  of  the  rewards  which  the  tenets  of  our 
Religion  promise  unto  its  faithful  followers  in  the  land  of 
the  unknown  future,  when  at  the  close  of  an  honourable 
career  on  earth  God  "  will  send  His  'messenger  before  you 
to  keep  you  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  you  unto  the  place 
which  He  has  prepared." 


RABBI  AKIBA 

THE  LIFE-STORY  OF  A  JEWISH  MARTYR 

(A  Popular  Discourse) 

WHEN  a  devout  Jew  speaks  of  Palestine,  or  Jerusalem,  or 
Zion,  his  emotions  are  somewhat  different  (however  patriotic 
an  English  Jew  he  may  be)  from  those  he  experiences  when 
referring  to  England,  or  London,  or  Westminster.  He 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  interpretation  given  in  the 
Midrash  to  the  words  of  Lamentations,  now  JV¥  in  W,  "For 
this  our  heart  is  faint,  for  these  things  our  eyes  are  dim  ; 
for  the  mountain  of  Zion,  which  is  desolate^  the  foxes  walk 
upon  it"  (v.  1  8).  This  passage  in  Jewish  literature  is  worth 
repeating.  It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  Rabbi 
Gamaliel,  Rabbi  Elazar  ben  Azariah,  Rabbi  Jehoshua,  and 
Rabbi  Akiba  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  reached 
Mount  Zophim  and  saw  it  desolate,  they  rent  their  garments  ; 
but  when  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Temple  had 
once  stood  and  saw  a  fox  run  out  from  the  very  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  they  began  to  weep,  while  Rabbi  Akiba  was 
joyous.  Whereupon  his  companions  said  unto  him,  "  Akiba, 
thou  art  quite  an  enigma  to  us  ;  we  weep,  and  you  laugh.' 
"  Tell  me  now  wherefore  ye  weep,"  Rabbi  Akiba  replied. 
"  Shall  we  not  weep,"  they  began,  "  when  we  reflect  that 
while  the  Law  enjoins  '  the  stranger  that  cometh  near  shall 
be  put  to  death,'  shall  we  not  weep  when  we  observe  how 
literally  the  words  of  Scripture  have  been  fulfilled  with 
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regard  to  Zion  desolate :  '  the  foxes  walk  upon  it' ?  "  "  That 
is  just  the  reason  why  I  rejoice,"  answered  Akiba,  "  and  1 
draw  my  comfort  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah. 
Just  as  the  doom  to  which  you  referred  has  been  verified,  so 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  promise  will  once  be  verified 
which  was  pronounced  by  Zechariah  (viii.  9)  :— 

" '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  There  shall  yet  old  men 
and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in 
the  streets  thereof.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  If  it  be 
marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  people  in  those 
days,  should  it  also  be  marvellous  in  Mine  eyes  ?  Behold,  I 
will  save  My  people  from  the  east  country,  and  from  the  west 
country ;  and  I  will  bring  them  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  in  truth  and  in  righteousness.' " 

When  Rabbi  Akiba  had  finished  citing  this  passage,  his 
fellow-travellers  addressed  these  words  unto  him,  "Thou  hast 
indeed  afforded  us  comfort !  " 

From  this  dialogue  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  while,  in  the 
days  of  the  Rabbis  named,  reflections  concerning  Zion  were 
not  very  joyous,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  without  their 
bright  side ;  they  were  not  wholly  those  of  gloom  and  sad- 
ness. And  so, at  the  present  day,  1, 800 years  later,  although, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  we,  as  Jews,  are  reminded  by  fasts 
and  lamentations  of  the  defilement  and  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  of  Jerusalem  despoiled,  and  Israel  dispossessed  and 
dispersed,  we  are  not  altogether  without  hope  and  joy  ;  we 
cannot  reflect  without  pride  on  those  incidents  which  are  the 
very  cause  of  our  national  mourning.  For,  when  we  think  of 
those  crises  of  old  in  our  national  history  as  Jews,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  great  men  of  our  nation  who,  at  a  time  of 
excitement  and  despair,  either  voluntarily  or  compelled  by 
force,  sealed  their  death  with  their  very  life-blood. 

We  have  our  fasts,  but  we  have  also  our  heroes  ;  we  have 
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our  lamentations,  but  we  have  also  the  martyrs  of  our  race. 
Alas,  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  Jews  and  Jewesses 
concerning  those  grand  chapters  of  Jewish  history !  How 
many  are  there  who  have  ever  heard  of  those  illustrious 
names  inscribed  on  the  Jewish  Banner  of  Glory,  telling  of 
the  men  who  lived  and  died  for  their  Faith  ?  We  may  know 
about  the  Roman  Consul,  Decius  Mus,  who,  plunging  into  the 
chasm,  suffered  a  martyr's  death  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 
We  may  be  acquainted  with  the  thrilling  death-story  of  the 
Spartan  King  Leonidas  at  the  Battle  of  Thermopylae.  We 
may  know  about  Edward  I.  and  Richard  of  England,  we 
may  know  about  Waterloo  and  Wellington,  but  what  do  we 
know  of  the  details  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  such 
men  as  R.  Akiba,  R.  Ishmael,  the  High  Priest,  or  R.  Simon 
ben  Gamaliel,  all  of  whom,  among  a  host  of  others,  suffered 
nobly  the  death  of  martyrdom? 

Tis  true,  while  our  Christian  neighbours  have  their  Book 
of  Martyrs,  or  "  Christian  Fathers,"  there  exists  (as  far  as  I 
know)  no  similar  work  dealing  with  the  martyrs  who  have 
suffered  among  the  Jewish  people,  though  individual  articles 
have  appeared  in  different  languages  on  the  history  of  some 
of  these  Hebrew  Worthies. 

The  Book  of  Jewish  Martyrs  has  yet  to  be  written,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  I  would  select  one  of  these  characters  for  our 
consideration  to-day.  Although  the  earliest  instances  of 
such  honoured  names — dating  from  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple — appear  in  various  passages  of 
Midrashic  and  Talmudic  literature,  and  are  cited  as  martyrs 
of  our  race,  there  are  only  two  forms  in  which  they  are 
known  to  the  popular  mind.  One  is  the  passage  com- 
mencing rroTN  rbx  "  These  things  I  remember "  in  the 
Additional  Service  of  the  Day  of  Kippur,  and  the  other  is 
one  of  the  lamentations  read  on  the  Fast  of  Ab,  beginning 
jmVn  *nx  "  The  Cedars  of  Lebanon." 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  a  critical  study  of  these  two 
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versions,  to  point  out  their  discrepancies,  and  to  show  how 
they  differ  from  the  various  other  versions  as  regards  the 
personages  to  whom  allusion  is  made.  But  I  would  single 
out  one  name  common  to  all  versions,  and  offer  you  a  popular 
sketch  of  the  career  of  a  man  who  towers  high  above  his 
compeers,  who  figures  alike  as  a  venerable  example  of 
physical  bravery  and  spiritual  heroism.  Rabbi  Akiba  is  his 
name.  The  details  relating  to  his  life  and  work  are  scattered 
throughout  the  most  important  sources  of  the  Hebrew 
classics,  and  embrace  a  very  wide  range  of  literature,  and  if 
we  consider  the  marvellous  ascendancy  which  Rabbi  Akiba 
won  over  the  men  of  his  own  time,  and  the  veneration  in 
which  his  memory  was  held  in  succeeding  ages,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  now  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  his  life,  some  legendary  detail  be  intertwined  with  the 
more  sober  truths  of  history. 

Akiba,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  lived  in  the  first  century, 
about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  is 
said  to  have  been  of  non-Jewish  extraction,  and  in  his  early 
years  to  have  passed  his  time  in  ignorance  and  idleness.  He 
acted  as  shepherd  to  the  wealthy  Kalba  Sabua,  of  Jerusalem, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  favour  of  his  master's 
daughter.  There  was  but  one  condition  upon  which  she 
would  give  him  her  hand  and  heart — and  it  was  this  con- 
dition which  formed  the  great  turning-point  in  Akiba's 
career,  and  helped  him  to  become,  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  intelligence,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Jewish 
Law. 

Akiba  was  asked  by  his  employer's  daughter  to  give  up 
his  occupation  of  tending  cattle,  and  to  become,  like  other 
great  men  of  the  time,  a  student  of  the  Law  and  a  teacher 
in  Israel.  Akiba  (according  to  some  accounts)  was  now 
about  forty  years  old,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Law  with  an  earnestness  which  was  almost  beyond 
expectation.  He  attended  the  renowned  schools  of  the 
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time,  conducted  by  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus  and  Nahum  Ish 
Gamzu.  These  two  schools  had  a  decided  influence  upon  his 
future  methods  and  literary  activity,  the  former  familiarising 
him  with  the  simple  Halacha — the  practical  rules  of  the 
Jewish  code — and  the  latter,  by  leading  the  Halacha  back  to 
the  Scriptures,  giving  him  a  taste  for  biblical  interpretation. 
He  also  listened  to  the  lectures  of  such  men  as  Nehunya, 
R.  Gamaliel,  and  R.  Tarphon,  and  among  his  fellow-students 
were  R.  Elazar  ben  Azariah,  R.  Jochanan  ben  Nuri, 
R.  Jeshebab,  and  R.  Jose,  the  Galilean. 

We  are  told  that  at  first  his  progress  was  slow,  but  that  by 
an  unconquerable  will  to  succeed  and  by  an  assiduity  which 
nothing  could  divert,  he  afterwards  became,  as  a  student,  an 
object  of  wonderment  to  his  fellow-workers  and  teachers,  and 
ultimately  one  of  the  most  popular  and  learned  Doctors  of 
the  Law.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  having  arrived  at 
college  after  the  door  was  closed,  and  having  to  remain 
outside  for  his  late  attendance,  he  was  sorely  missed  in  the 
course  of  discussion  on  a  knotty  point  of  Halacha  or  ritual 
practice,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  scholars  from  within 
discovered  him,  and  shouted  :  "  The  Halacha  is  outside!  The 
Torah  is  standing  without ! " 

The  attainment  of  such  a  stage  of  pre-eminence  as  a 
scholar  was  sufficient  for  the  daughter  of  Kalba  Sabua  to 
redeem  her  promise,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  to  the  union, 
the  marriage  between  Akiba  and  the  daughter  of  his  former 
employer  took  place.  They  had  to  struggle  hard  for  their 
subsistence,  and  their  condition  at  times  bordered  on  penury 
— nevertheless,  neither  did  mutual  love  and  confidence  suffer 
diminution,  nor  did  murmuring  complaints  take  the  place  of 
humble  submission  to  Heaven. 

According  to  another  tradition,  she  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  after  their  marriage,  which  advice  he 
followed  and  remained  away  for  twelve  years,  after  which 
time  he  had  the  gratification  of  being  countenanced  and 
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enriched  by  his  wife's  father.  The  number  of  his  disciples, 
we  are  told,  reached  three  hundred,  and  these  formed  a 
band  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  children,  in  return  for 
the  fatherly  concern  and  interest  which  he  evinced  in  their 
behalf.  He  was  all  that  a  teacher  should  be,  patient,  humble, 
and  forbearing.  In  spite  of  the  abstruse  character  of  his 
studies,  there  was  a  fulness  of  emotion  in  the  man's  nature 
which  displayed  itself  on  various  occasions.  The  manner  in 
which  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  endurance 
and  moral  support  of  his  wife  is  touching  in  the  extreme : 
"  Make  room,"  he  says  to  his  disciples  on  the  approach  of  his 
wife,  "  for  all  that  I  am,  all  that  you  are,  is,  indeed,  owing  to 
her  influence  ! " 

His  College  was  situated  at  Bn£  Berok,  near  Joppa,  and 
included  among  its  alumni  such  illustrious  names  as  R.  Meir, 
R.  Simon  ben  Johai,  R.  Elazar  ben  Shammua,  and  many 
others.  It  was  his  particular  method  that  stamped  his  fame 
as  an  instructor — a  system  of  precision  and  thoroughness, 
based  upon  true  pedagogic  rules.  Some  of  these  ran  as 
follows :  "  A  portion  to-day  and  a  portion  to-morrow," 
similar  to  the  statement  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  Kiddushin, 
"  Try  to  grasp  a  little,  and  you  will  retain  that  little — cram  a 
deal,  and  you'll  retain  nothing."  Or  again,  "  Repeat  the 
sentence  with  your  pupil  over  and  over  again,  if  the  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  of  any  value."  He  considered  intercourse  with 
clever  men  a  great  incentive  to  knowledge,  and,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  he  held  that  theory  was 
more  desirable  than  practice.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  he  taught,  but  the  matter,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  predecessors  and  his  fellow-workers. 
Every  question  or  particle  which  arose  from  the  written  or 
the  traditional  Law  was  a  subject  of  the  warmest  interest 
and  the  keenest  study  to  the  man  who  considered  "  the  Law 
of  God  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  take  hold  of  it" — to 
whom,  in  fact,  law  and  life  were  synonymous  terms. 
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R.  Abba  (of  the  third  century)  says  of  him  that  "he  was 
able  to  explain  every  stroke  and  point  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ"  He  is  at  another  time  spoken  of  as  having  "  no  com- 
peer in  Palestine."  And  again,  his  teachings  contained  in 
the  "  Mishna  of  Rabbi  Akiba  "  are  compared  to  "  the  refresh- 
ing fragrance,!  of  the  choicest  wine."  And,  in  the  course  of 
time,  his  very  antagonists  had  to  yield  to  him,  while  his 
friends  and  admirers  became  the  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
man  and  his  teachings. 

And  thus  Akiba  went  on  teaching  and  learning — type  of  a 
true  student,  who,  not  satisfied  to  cease  his  activity  with  the 
attainment  of  an  academic  degree,  pursues  his  studies  to  the 
very  end  of  his  existence.  In  like  manner  did  Akiba  see  in 
his  continued  interest  in  God's  Law — in  the  desire  to  diffuse 
its  correct  knowledge  amongst  the  greatest  number  of  hearers 
— a  very  index  of  the  love  which  man  should  evidence  to  his 
God,  a  love  which  even  the  prospect  of  death  itself  should 
not  terminate  or  weaken.  And  it  was  in  this  very  point  that 
Akiba  was  destined  to  be  put  to  the  test  Akiba  had  now 
attained  to  the  very  height  of  distinction  ;  his  decisions  were 
binding  and  authoritative — and  were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated as  universally  accepted  Halachoth  in  the  standard 
works  known  as  the  "  Sifra,"  "  Sifre,"  and  the  "  Tosephta." 

But  the  great  feature  in  the  character  of  our  Sage  was  this, 
that,  though  a  scholar  in  the  very  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
no  recluse  ;  he  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of 
the  time,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  His,  too,  was  a  progressive 
spirit,  which  could  take  circumstances  into  account ;  for  later 
on  we  find  him  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  where  he  fixes 
the  new  moon  and  festivals — an  unparalleled  innovation, 
inasmuch  as  such  an  act  was  only  sanctioned  for  Palestine. 
His  commanding  influence  must  have  silenced  all  criticism, 
for  it  was  in  connection  with  this  bold  step  that  the  remark 
was  uttered,  "  Leave  Akiba  alone,  for  he  has  no  equal  in 
Palestine ! "  His  popularity  was,  no  doubt,  owing,  in  a  great 
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degree,  to  his  philanthropic  services.  Himself  of  a  charitable 
disposition,  he  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  Fund  for  the  Poor 
and  Administrator  of  the  Tithes,  so  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend "  (literally,  "  the  Hand  of  the 
Poor,"  D«3r  T)« 

In  his  latter  years  he  undertook  journeys  to  his  brethren 
in  other  hands,  visiting  Babylon,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Arabia, 
and  Africa,  even  Ethiopia,  and — in  company  with  R. 
Gamaliel — also  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  oppressing  power, 
which  visit  had  doubtless  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  Akiba  with  regard  to  the  events  which  were  to  follow. 
Bar  Cochba — as  the  "  Messiah  "  of  the  Jews — was  just  plan- 
ning the  revolt  which  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome 
from  the  Jewish  people.  R.  Akiba  was  the  first  of  the  Sages 
to  join  his  standard,  for  he,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  belief 
in  Bar  Cochba's  mission,  saw  in  this  revolt  the  independence 
of  the  national  State  once  again  restored. 

This  was  no  individual  aspiration— it  was  the  longing 
expectation  of  an  entire  people.  But  it  was  decreed  other- 
wise. "  Successful  at  first,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  was 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  Roman  Commander,  Julius 
Severus,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Bethar.  After  a  desperate 
resistance,  the  city  was  taken,  and  this  ended  the  rebellion. 
The  soil  of  Palestine  was  once  more  dyed  with  blood." 

The  Roman  Emperor  turned  his  wrath  chiefly  against  the 
learned  men  of  the  time,  and  not  only  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  religion  prohibited,  but  the  very  study  of  the  Law 
rendered  an  offence  punishable  by  death.  The  Jewish 
teachers  saw  the  danger,  but  they  did  not  flinch  from  the 
duty.  Some  there  were,  'tis  true,  who  thought  it  better  to 
desist  than  to  incur  the  risk — such  were  R.  Jose  ben  Kisma 
and  Pappus ;  but  men  like  Hanina  ben  Teradyon  and  R. 
Akiba  continued  to  teach  the  Law  openly,  and  to  instruct 
the  people  in  their  religious  duties. 

One  day,  as  he  was  thus  engaged,  this  same  Pappus  (a 
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man  well   known  for  his  learning)  represented  to  him  the 
imprudence  of  thus  acting  contrary  to  the    Roman   edicts, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Akiba,  art  thou  not  afraid  of  this  nation  ?  " 
(alluding  to  the  Romans) — thus  wishing  to  deter  him  from  so 
dangerous  an  employment,   by  intimating  that  there   were 
times  when  prudence  requires  us  to  yield  to  circumstances. 
Akiba,  who  held  that  no  circumstance  whatever  could  justify 
an  Israelite  in  forsaking  his  Religion — being  also  persuaded 
that  the  calamities  which  the  nation  then  experienced  were 
the  result  of  their  iniquities,  and  that  their  only  chance  of 
deliverance  was  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  laws  of  God — said 
to  him,  "  Pappus,  art  thou  the  man  of  whom  it  is  said, c  he  is 
wise '  ?     Surely  thy  words  show  thy  folly  "  ;  and  in  order  to 
expose  the  folly  of  his  policy  of  expediency,  he  added  the 
following  parable  :  A  fox  once  took  a  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  observed  the  fish  hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  the 
greatest  agitation  and  alarm.     Curious  to  know  the  cause  of 
so  much  confusion,  he  addressed  them  and  said,  "  Friends, 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  why  you  are  so  agitated  ? "     "  We 
are  endeavouring,"  replied  the  fish,  "  to  flee  from  our  enemies, 
and  avoid  the  many  nets  and  snares  which  they  have  pre- 
pared for  us."     "  Oh,"  said  the  cunning  fox,  "  if  that  be  all,  I 
can  tell  you  an  easy  way  how  to  secure  your  safety.     Come 
with  me  on  dry  land,  where  we  may  dwell  together  in  tran- 
quillity in  the  same  way  as  our  ancestors  did  before  us."    The 
fish,  perceiving  the  treachery  of  their  insidious  adviser,  said 
to   him,   "  Fox,   thou   art   he   who   is   considered   the   most 
sagacious  of  animals  !    Surely  thy  counsel  proves  thee  a  great 
fool.     If  even  in  our  own  native  element  we  are  beset  with 
so  many  dangers,  what  security  can  we  expect  to  find  when 
we  change  our  methods,  and  adopt  an  element  so  repugnant 
to  our  nature  and  so  contrary  to  our  habits  ?  " 

"  It  is  even  so  with  us,"  continued  the  pious  Rabbi.  "  If  we 
experience  so  much  oppression  and  distress,  while  we  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities  follow  that  Law  which  is  our  very 
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element,  '  our  life  and  length  of  days,'  what  think  you  will  be 
out  lot  if  we  abandon  that  element  altogether  and  adopt  an 
element  foreign  to  our  nature  and  to  our  traditions  ?  " 

This  truly  great  man  was  not  permitted  to  exert  his  pious 
endeavours  much  longer ;  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  it 
happened  strangely  that  Pappus  himself  was,  after  some 
time,  thrown  into  the  same  prison.  When  Akiba  beheld 
him,  he  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Pappus,  what  has  brought 
thee  hither  ? " — as  much  as  to  say,  "  How  comes  it 
that  thy  time-serving  policy  did  not  protect  thee  ? "  To 
which  Pappus  replied,  "Oh!  happy  are  thou,  Akiba,  who 
sufferest  for  the  Law — woe  unto  me  who  suffer  for  vain 
things."  And  thus,  even  amid  the  trials  of  prison  life,  the 
faith  of  our  hero  remained  constant,  aye,  became  strengthened ; 
and  he  discharges  the  functions  of  a  teacher  and  Rabbi  to 
those  anxious  listeners  who  crowd  for  instruction  around  the 
walls  of  the  prison. 

We  are  prone  to  dwell  with  fondness  upon  and  to  be 
charmed  with  the  pathos  of  the  thirteenth-century  romance 
which  tells  how  the  whereabouts  of  an  English  king,  when  taken 
prisoner,  was  discovered  on  foreign  territory  by  means  of  a 
favourite  air  sung  by  a  minstrel  named  Blondel,  and  familiar 
to  both  king  and  minstrel ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
pathos  of  the  situation — too  deep  for  words — which  pictures 
to  us,  shortly  after  the  first  century,  a  hoary-headed  Rabbi 
uniting  himself  from  behind  the  prison  bars  with  the  outer 
world  of  his  down-trodden  and  despairing  brethren,  by  means 
of  those  sweet  accents  of  song  supplied  by  the  practical  and 
ethical  rules  of  the  written  and  oral  Law  ! 

But  though  the  Rabbi's  instructions  were  conveyed  in 
guarded  and  covert  language,  the  device  was  soon  discovered, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  led  forth  to  execution.  He 
was  subjected  to  the  most  terrible  torture,  and,  without  losing 
self-possession,  he  bethought  himself  and  uttered  the  words 
of  the  Shema  in  a  voice  audible  to  the  astounded  by- 
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standers,  yielding  up  his  spirit  with  the  Unity  of  God  on  his 
lips.  It  was,  indeed,  felt  that  "  with  the  loss  of  this  glorious 
life  the  pillars  of  the  Law  were  cut  down — the  springs  of 
wisdom  run  dry." 

And  now  for  a  brief  review  of  Akiba's  literary  methods,  his 
characteristic  utterances,  and  moral  teachings,  his  views  upon 
every  phase  of  human  activity,  all  of  which  reflect  the  inner 
soul  of  this  heroic  personage. 

We  may  have  said  sufficient  already  to  show  that,  in  the 
bare  outlines  of  his  life-sketch,  there  is  ample  material  for 
reflection,  and  for  the  instruction  of  all  generations. 

But  it  often  happens  that  we  can  glean  more,  and  form  a 
juster  estimate  of  a  man's  character,  from  the  utterances 
which  have  been  preserved  as  emanating  from  him  than 
from  any  biographical  sketch  which  we  may  piece  together, 
and  which  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  one-sidedness. 
His  sayings  and  rules  as  regards  the  Halacha — the  practical 
side  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  or  the  practice  of  traditional 
Judaism — need  not  detain  us  for  any  length  of  time  ;  their 
consideration  belongs  rather  to  a  college  class  than  to  a 
popular  sketch,  being  connected  with  technicalities  and 
methods  which  can  only  find  appreciation  at  the  hands  of 
students  of  Jewish  Law  and  Ritual.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
this  branch  of  learning,  namely,  the  Halacha,  Rabbi  Akiba 
stood  at  the  head  of  those  teachers  who  sought  to  base 
traditional  Judaism  upon  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself,  and 
thus  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  written  and  the 
oral  Law.  What  more  powerful  testimony  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  man  s  influence  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge than  the  words  of  the  Midrash  :  "  In  the  absence  of 
Rabbi  Akiba,  the  Halacha  must  remain  undecided."  "  Were 
it  not  for  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  Torah  would  have  been  for- 
gotten ! " 

It  is,  however,  with  his  dicta  in  connection  with  the  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  sides  of  his  teaching  that  we  shall  feel 
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ourselves  more  at  home,  and  a  brief  review  of  these  may 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  throwing  a  sidelight  upon  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  Sage  himself  on  questions  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  directing  our 
thoughts  within  higher  and  loftier  channels. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  human  interest  upon 
which  he  does  not  touch  and  give  us  some  utterance. 

In  referring  to  the  existence  of  God,  he  is  anxious  to 
remove  all  idea  of  God's  corporeality,  and  to  tone  down 
expressions  of  the  Bible  which  savour  of  anthropomorphism. 
"For  no  man" — says  God — "shall  see  Me  and  live,"  are  the 
words  of  Exodus  ;  whereupon  Rabbi  Akiba  observes,  "  Nay, 
not  even  the  angels  near  the  heavenly  Throne,  for  He  is 
above  all  bodily  representation." 

In  another  passage  he  denies  the  intercession  of  angels, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  when  Scripture  states,  "  And  God  spake 
unto  Moses,"  it  would  imply  the  immediateness  of  the  Divine 
revelation  vouchsafed — without  the  intervention  of  the  angels 
of  grace,  rnpn  ^nhzb  vbi  vta  wv 

Are  we  forced  from  Above  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  or 
have  we  the  free  choice  of  our  actions  ?  A  question  often  put 
at  the  present  day,  but  answered  long  ago  by  R.  Akiba. 
When  his  friend  Pappus  (to  whom  we  referred  before),  dwell- 
ing upon  the  words  of  Job  xxiii.  13,  "But  He  is  One,  and 
who  can  turn  Him,  and  what  He  desireth  He  doeth  "- 
wished  to  derive  from  these  words  that  God  was  an 
arbitrary  and  despotic  Power,  Akiba  replied  :  "  Nay,  my 
friend,  God  ruleth  the  world  in  justice  ;  each  mortal  possesses 
the  freedom  of  his  will." 

And  why  should  God  deny  to  mortal  beings  this  privilege, 
which  He  does  not  withhold  from  Nature  herself?  Our 
Rabbi  was  once  asked  why  God  did  not  destroy  idols,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  idol-worship.  Whereupon  he  replied  : 
"  What  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  rivers,  and  the 
sea,  fire  and  similar  objects,  which  men  worship  ?  Would 
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you  that  the  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  these  foolish  ones, 
ruin  His  own  works,  and  disturb  the  laws  appointed  unto 
Nature  by  His  own  wisdom  ?  If  a  man  steal  grain  and  sow  it, 
should  the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth  because  it  is 
stolen  ?  No,  the  wise  Creator  allows  Nature  to  run  her  own 
course,  and  what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ?  The 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and  men  will  learn  that  human 
actions  likewise  reappear  in  their  consequences  by  as  certain 
and  unfailing  a  law  as  the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the 
buried  seed." 

In  what  concise  terms  does  our  Teacher  reconcile  such 
apparently  conflicting  ideas  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God's 
omniscience  and  foreknowledge,  and  on  the  other  hand 
man's  liberty  of  action,  or  again,  God's  justice  and  His 
mercy !  The  entire  philosophy  of  so  weighty  a  subject  is 
contained  in  most  telling  language  in  two  sections  of  the 
Ethics.  "  Everything,"  he  says,  "  is  foreseen  of  God,  yet 
freedom  of  choice  is  given  ;  the  world  is  judged  by  grace,  yet 
all  is  according  to  the  amount  of  the  work."  "  Everything  is 
given  on  pledge,  and  a  net  is  spread  for  all  the  living ;  the 
shop  is  open  and  the  dealer  gives  credit ;  the  ledger  lies 
open,  and  the  hand  writes  .  .  .  and  the  judgment  is  a  judg- 
ment of  truth.  .  .  ." 

Was  it  the  conviction  entertained  by  our  hero,  "  Beloved 
is  man,  for  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,"  which 
accounted  for  his  intense  humanity  and  exalted  notions  of 
Providence?  When  asked  by  Turnus  Rufus  :  "  Are  not  men 
guilty  of  a  crime  in  helping  the  poor  and  relieving  the  suffer- 
ing, since  God  has  ordained  that  their  lot  should  be  one  of 
poverty  and  sickness  ?  "  Akiba's  reply  was  as  follows  :  "  We 
are  all  God's  children  ;  surely  the  Father  will  not  be  angry, 
nay,  will  He  not  be  pleased,  if  one  brother  help  the  other  ?  " 

The  experience  that  the  wicked  oft  prosper  and  the 
righteous  suffer  did  not  shake  his  belief  in  the  justice  of 
Heaven  :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  in  the  face  of 
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such  an  experience,  "If  this-  be  the  lot  of  the  wicked, 
how  great  will  one  day  be  the  lot  reserved  for  the 
righteous !  " 

He  regarded  evil  as  an  instrument  for  good  :  in  truth,  his 
view  was  that  there  existed  no  real  evil  in  the  world,  for 
he  held  Toy  izb  worn  Tain  "?D  that  "  all  that  God  does 
is  for  the  best " — His  object  being  the  correction  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  He  one  day  visited  his  teacher, 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  was  ill,  and  greeted  him  with  the  words 
fniD*  pa^n  "  Suffering  is  sweet."  This  view  alone  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  patience,  the  humility,  the  pious 
resignation,  even  the  cheerfulness,  with  which  Akiba  bore 
the  hardships  and  horrors  of  his  eventful  career.  Who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  simple  story  told  in  the  Talmud, 
how  Rabbi  Akiba  on  coming  to  a  strange  place  was  refused 
admission  at  the  inn,  and  how,  repeating  the  words,  "  What 
God  does  is  for  the  best,"  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
spending  the  night  in  the  open  field,  his  only  companions 
being  the  ass  upon  which  he  rode,  the  cock  which  served 
him  as  an  alarm  clock,  and  a  lamp  which  gave  him  light? 
Suddenly  a  lion  appeared  and  devoured  the  ass,  a  wild  cat 
destroyed  the  cock,  and  a  wind  arose  and  extinguished 
the  light.  All  that  Akiba  did  was  to  repeat  the  words 
to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed,  "  What  God  does  is 
for  the  best."  At  daybreak  he  heard  that  during  the 
night  a  band  of  robbers  had  over-run  the  inn  ;  and  then 
again  he  joyously  exclaimed,  "  How  true  that  what  God 
does  is  for  the  best !  Had  I  stayed  at  the  inn,  I  should 
have  been  killed  with  the  rest.  Had  my  lamp  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  wind,  or  had  the  cock  crowed,  or 
the  ass  brayed,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  robbers, 
I  might  have  been  a  dead  man  before  now."  A  nature 
so  full  of  reliance  upon  God  as  the  sole  Source  of  every 
event  in  life  would  naturally  be  averse  to  all  superstitious 
belief;  accordingly,  he  cautioned  his  brethren  against  the 
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errors  of  astrology,  saying,  ^yrerb  hm  p<  "  Israel  is  not 
governed  by  the  influence  of  any  star."  Again,  he  would 
hold  that  "  whoever  says  this  day  is  propitious  for  starting 
on  a  journey,  another  day  is  unpropitious,  to-day  is  lucky 
for  making  a  purchase,  this  day  is  unlucky  for  striking  a 
bargain,  such  a  day  is  favourable  for  sowing  corn  and  so 
on  —  such  a  one  is  guilty  of  transgressing  the  Scriptural 
command  which  forbids  witchcraft  of  all  kinds."  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  character  in  sacred  or  profane 
history  to  surpass  Akiba  in  the  intensity  of  his  love  of 
God  and  man. 

"Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This,  he  would  say, 
is  the  great  principle  of  the  Jewish  Law  ;  while  he  enjoins 
the  practice  of  charity  and  benevolence  as  of  the  highest 
value,  capable  of  averting  even  the  bitterness  of  death. 
He  yet  feels  that  "  the  person  who  takes  alms  without 
needing  it  will  one  day  be  reduced  to  the  position  of 
being  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  world." 

Wholesome  is  the  counsel  which  he  offers  on  the  subject 
of  work  itself:  "  It  is  only  by  engaging  in  honest  work 
that  \ve  can  save  our  existence,"  a  sentiment  similar  to 
that  expressed  in  another  part  of  the  Talmud,  rftm 
•vt>m  nx  rmDoy  rox^nD.  "Work  it  is  which  is  to  be  dearly 
prized,  for  it  lends  dignity  to  the  worker."  It  is  the  same 
advice  as  that  contained  in  the  Treatise  Pesahim  :  "  Do 
not  shun  labour,  however  menial.  Say  not,  '  I  am  a  priest, 
a  great  man,  how  can  I  stoop  to  such  an  indignity?' 
Rather  flay  a  carcass  in  the  market-place  and  earn  your 
wage,  than  be  idle  and  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  men  !  " 

We  referred  before  to  the  high  terms  of  love  and  respect 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  his  wife  —  the  true  partner 
of  his  sorrows  and  his  joys.  His  estimate  of  woman  in 
general  is  none  the  less  lofty.  "  It  was  on  account  of  the 
virtue  of  the  women  in  Egypt  during  bondage  that  our  fore- 
fathers merited  redemption  "  —  this  was  one  of  his  maxims. 
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How  sublime  is  his  ideal  of  wedded  life  itself!  True  to 
his  method  of  interpretation,  he  derives  from  the  two 
Hebrew  words  for  "  husband "  and  "  wife "  K">K  and  nt?N» 
a  splendid  moral  and  a  noble  ideal.  Common  to  these 
two  small  words  are  the  letters  £>K,  a  term  which  in 
Hebrew  stands  for  "  fire "  ;  the  letters  which  differentiate 
the  two  words  (but  which  should  form  the  link  between 
"  man "  and  "  wife ")  are  ,-p  the  term  used  for  the  Eternal. 
It  depends,  says  he,  upon  the  manner  in  which  husband  and 
wife  discharge  their  duties  to  one  another,  to  the  world,  and 
to  Heaven,  as  to  whether  marriage  will  prove  a  devouring  fire 
(E>N)  or  a  celestial  flame.  The  married  state  should  be  one 
worthy  of  the  residence  of  the  Divine  Presence  (rr)- 

As  regards  the  intensity  of  his  love  of  God,  we  witness 
its  culminating  point  in  the  tragic  end  which  closed  his 
earthly  career.  For,  strange  to  say,  what  seems  to  us  so 
terrible  a  fate  in  the  case  of  our  hero  was  to  him  but  the 
wished-for  end.  When,  amid  heartless  tortures,  Akiba 
was  approaching  his  end,  and  the  Roman  executioners  and 
his  own  brethren  who  were  standing  by  were  amazed  at 
his  apparent  defiance  of  death,  at  the  continued  cheerfulness 
of  his  manner,  and  asked  him  how  long  he  would  continue 
thus,  whether  his  faith  were  not  yet  broken,  he  addressed 
them  as  follows  :  "  Whenever  during  life  I  read  the  passage 
of  the  Shema,  '  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might,'  I  reflected  upon  the  words  and  said  to  myself:  'True, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  fulfil  the  Commandment  in  two 
particulars,  I  have  loved  God  "  with  all  my  heart "  and 
"  with  all  my  might " ;  shall  I  be  steadfast,  should  the 
opportunity  arise  which  will  call  upon  me  to  love  the 
Lord  "with  all  my  soul," — -JPBJ  riN  ^tau  ton  I^QK  i^aa  SDI 
— how  shall  I  act  when  asked  to  lay  down  my  very  life 
for  the  sanctification  of  God's  Name  and  Glory  ? '  Oh  ! 
how  I  have  longed  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  now, 
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when  the  supreme  moment  has  arrived,  shall  I  falter  or 
regret  it?" 

Nay,  my  readers,  Akiba  did  not  face  death  so  calmly 
because  he  thought  of  life  too  lightly.  He  had  too  exalted 
an  idea  of  the  mission  of  man,  of  the  Israelite's  mission — 
of  the  mission  of  God's  Word.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
author  of  the  words  of  the  Ethics,  full  of  deep  pathos  and 
significance  :  "  Beloved  is  man,  for  he  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  but  it  was  by  a  special  love  that  it  was 
made  known  to  him  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  .  .  .  Beloved  are  Israel,  for  they  were  called  Children 
of  the  All-present ;  but  it  was  by  a  special  love  that  it 
was  made  known  to  them  that  they  were  called  Children 
of  the  All-present  .  .  .  Beloved  are  Israel,  for  unto  them 
was  given  the  desirable  instrument  [of  instruction] ;  but 
it  was  by  a  special  love  that  it  was  made  known  to  them, 
that  theirs  was  that  desirable  instrument  through  which 
the  world  was  created,  as  Scripture  testifies,  '  For  I  give 
you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  My  Law.'" 

What  our  hero  must  have  meant  by  such  sentiments 
was,  as  every  right-thinking  man  believes,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  proud  of  our  pre-eminence  as  human  beings 
— we  must  do  something  to  prove  our  superiority.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  proud  of  our  selection  as  a  Chosen  Nation — 
we  must  do  something  to  prove  our  superiority  over  the 
members  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  boast  of 
the  peculiar  treasure  of  God's  Holy  Law,  which  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  inherit — we  must  do  something  to  prove  that  we 
live  by  the  light  of  that  Law,  and  are  influenced  in  our 
actions  by  the  teachings  which  it  contains.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  cause  of  Judaism,  for  the  cause  of 
mankind,  if  we  always  felt  the  force  of  the  aspiration  which 
we  utter  in  our  daily  prayer  :  "  Blessed  is  our  God,  who  hath 
created  us  for  His  glory,  and  hath  separated  us  from  them 
that  go  astray,  and  hath  given  us  the  Law  of  Truth,  and 
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planted  everlasting  life  in  our  midst  May  He  open  our 
heart  unto  His  Law,  and  place  His  love  and  fear  within 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  do  His  will  and  serve  Him  with 
a  perfect  heart ! " 

And  now,  as  regards  the  life  of  R.  Akiba  himself,  what  a 
lesson  does  it  contain,  what  an  example,  what  a  warning ! 

Let  us  catch  but  a  spark  of  that  saintly  spirit,  arid  shape 
our  lives  accordingly,  and  Akiba  will  not  have  lived  in  vain  ; 
not  in  vain  will  he  have  breathed  out  his  soul  amid  ruthless 
tortures  ;  for,  even  in  the  influence  which  his  life-work  shall 
exert  upon  us,  there  will  be  realised  the  prophecy  which, 
according  to  the  Midrash,  was  uttered  over  the  death-struggle 
of  this  Jewish  martyr  of  old  by  the  Bath  Kol — the  approving 
Voice  of  Heaven  3r&n  «r6  jono  nnxB>  N3»p»  »an  TTPK  "  Happy 
art  thou,  Akiba !  thou  shalt  have  everlasting  life  in  the 
world  hereafter." 


ANGLO-JUDAICA 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  PAMPHLETS  AND 
BOOKS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  INTEREST  IN  HEBREW 
STUDIES  AND  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  JEWISH 
CAUSE  IN  CHRISTIAN  ENGLAND 

(Presidential   Address  delivered  before  the   Members  of  the  Jewish    Historical 
Society  of  England,  January  28,  1906) 

I  NEED  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  honour  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  confer  upon  me  by  electing  me  to 
occupy  the  position  which  in  the  past  has  been  filled  with  so 
much  usefulness  and  dignity  by  several  well-known  members 
of  the  community.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  I  appreciate 
this  honour  to  the  full ;  and  in  thanking  you  once  for  all,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that,  during  the  tenure  of  my  office 
as  President,  I  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  cause  we  all 
have  at  heart — the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Jewish 
history,  and  of  the  interests  of  Anglo-Jewry  generally.  I  will, 
therefore,  plunge  in  medias  res  and  ask  you  to  spend  an  hour 
with  me  among  some  of  the  curious  and  interesting  items  of 
my  collection  of  pamphlets  and  works  printed  in  England, 
principally  on  Anglo-Jewish  history — specially  bearing  upon 
the  religious  and  socio-political  interests  of  our  people.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  possess  a  complete  library  on  this  subject,  nor 
will  the  time  at  my  disposal  permit  me  even  to  refer  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  works  which  I  do  possess  ;  neverthe- 
less, there  may  be  some  points  which  I  shall  bring  under  your 
notice  that  may  be  new  to  some,  if  not  to  all,  assembled  here 
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this  evening,  and  in  my  rapid  survey  I  may  be  able  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  material  that  exists  among  works  printed 
in  England  during  the  last  three  centuries  for  the  preparation 
of  an  interesting  volume,  illustrative  of  the  interest  in 
Hebrew  studies,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Jewish  cause,  in 
Christian  England.  Without  in  any  way  pledging  myself  at 
the  present  moment,  the  works  on  this  head  which  I  have 
collected  one  by  one  during  a  period  extending  over  several 
years  may  one  day,  as  a  collection,  find  a  habitation  in  which 
they  may  be  consulted  by  a  larger  class  than  is  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  private  residence. 

When  it  could  clearly  be  seen  that  no  efforts  would  spare 
the  Second  Temple  from  destruction,  and  R.  Jochanan  ben 
Zaccai  (of  the  peace  party)  had  to  resort  to  a  stratagem  in 
order  to  save  for  Judaism  that  which  was  of  even  greater 
value  than  Temple  and  Altar,  he  practically  declared  to  the 
world  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  learning,  love  for  the  study  of 
Israel's  Law,  which  had  to  be  fostered,  if  Judaism  itself  was 
to  continue  to  live.  The  schools  of  Jabneh  and  other  centres 
were,  therefore,  the  life-belt,  the  salvation,  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

And  in  like  manner,  although,  after  suffering  at  various 
times  during  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  the  destruction 
and  confiscation  of  their  houses  and  property  and  the  massacre 
of  their  kinsmen,  the  early  Jews  of  England  were  banished 
the  country  in  1290  by  order  of  Edward  I.,  even  in  their 
departure  they  saved  the  seed  which  was  destined  gradually 
to  revive  an  interest  in  the  Jewish  people  by  the  time  the 
Protector  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  They  left, 
or  were  compelled  to  leave,  their  books  of  learning  behind 
them.  From  earliest  times  the  Jew  was  always  an  object  of 
interest  or  envy  to  his  neighbours  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
improbable  that  it  was  owing  to  the  interest  which  Hebrew 
studies  awakened  in  Early  England  and  in  later  times 
among  those  not  of  our  race,  that  the  Jew  was  regarded  with 
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some  milder  form  of  toleration  than  was  extended  even  to 
other  bodies  of  Nonconformists  or  Dissenters.  In  the  words 
of  Leland  : — 

"  Within  two  hundred  years  after  their  admission  and  estab- 
lishment by  the  Conqueror  they  were  banished  the  kingdom. 
.  .  .  This  circumstance  was  highly  favourable  to  the  circula- 
tion of  their  learning  in  England.  The  suddenness  of  their 
dismissal  obliged  them  to  sell  their  movable  goods  of  all 
kinds,  among  which  were  large  quantities  of  Rabbinical 
books.  The  monks  in  various  parts  availed  themselves  of 
these  treasures.  At  Huntingdon  and  Stamford  there  was  a 
prodigious  sale  of  their  effects,  containing  immense  stores 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  which  were  immediately  purchased  by 
Gregory,  Prior  to  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey.  He  bequeathed 
them  to  his  monastery.  ...  At  Oxford  many  of  the  works 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Jews  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Roger  Bacon  ;  and  the  Franciscan  Friars  are  said  to  have 
stored  their  valuable  library  with  a  multitude  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  which  they  obtained  from  the  Jews." 

The  Jew  could  never  have  been  wholly  forgotten  in 
England  from  1290  to  1655,  for  his  spirit  lived  in  the 
Hebrew  studies  which  at  various  times  flourished,  and  were 
cultivated,  not  only  by  men  of  learning,  but  also  by  ladies 
of  high  standing,  culminating  in  the  remarkable  work  (though 
not  free  from  errors)  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  into  English  made  by  order  of  King  James  I.,  and 
known  as  the  Authorised  Version.  I  omit  the  works  be- 
longing to  the  Elizabethan  period,  such  as  Peter  Morvyn's 
translation  of  the  famous  "  Joseph  ben  Gorion  "  ("  Josippon  " 
or  "  Pseudo-Josephus  ") — a  work  constantly  re-edited  and  re- 
printed in  the  sixteenth  century  and  beyond,  and  I  pass  on 
to  the  period  in  which  we  are  more  minutely  interested  at 
present,  namely,  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  same  century  there  appeared  several  works 
by  one  John  Weemse,  of  Lathocker,  in  Scotland ;  in  1622 
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(London),  "An  explanation  of  the  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
Moses  as  they  are  annexed  to  the  Ten  Commandments,"  and 
in  1636  (London)  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  with  a 
rather  curious  title.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Passover  Hagadah,  the  Q^I  rums  "  Four  Sons " 
or  "  Characters  " :  but  some  may  not  have  heard  of  a  work 
which  is  entitled  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Foure  Degenerate 
Sonnes,  viz.,  the  Atheist,  the  Magician,  the  Idolator,  and 
the  Jew " — a  respectable  company  indeed.  Speaking  of 
magicians,  some  fifty  years  later  (1684)  in  the  collected  works 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  we  come  across  what  is  termed  "  An 
Advertisement  to  the  Jurymen  of  England  touching 
Witches,"  showing  in  an  essay  what  is  the  "  Difference  be- 
tween an  English  and  Hebrew  Witch."  We  are  told  that 
"  the  late  execution  of  Witches  at  the  summer  Assizes  in 
Kent  occasioned  this  brief  Excercitation."  A  well-known 
wo*-',  of  the  century  is  Godwyn's  "  Moses  and  Aaron;  Civil 
t1  J  Ecclesiastical  Rites  used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 
This  leads  me  on  to  an  important  work  by  Henry  More,  the 
famous  "  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,"  Cambridge,  printed  in 
London  in  1653,  and  dedicated  "  to  his  eminently  learned 
and  truly  religious  friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  Master  of  Clare 
Hall  and  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge." 
This  Dr.  Cudworth  is  the  same  who  was  summoned  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  part  in  the  Whitehall  Conference. 
He  was  evidently  one  of  Cromwell's  admirers,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Oliva  Pacis,"  a  rare  and  curious 
collection  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  praise  of  Oliver,  published 
at  Cambridge,  1654,  and  bound  together  with  "  Panegyricus 
Cromwelli."  The  work  itself  is  on  the  "  Literal  Cabbala,"  the 
"  Philosophic  Cabbala,"  and  the  "  Moral  Cabbala,"  with  the 
"  Defence  of  the  Three-fold  Cabbala,"  to  which  is  added 
"  An  Antidote  against  Atheisme,  or  An  Appeal  to  the 
Natural  Faculties  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  whether  there  be  not 
a  God."  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  shown  in  Hebrew  and 
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other  Eastern  languages,  a  work  by  Walton  (2nd  ed.  1655) 
may  serve,  being  "  Introductio  ad  lectionem  Linguarura 
Orientialium,"  which  Oriental  languages  comprise  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  and  Coptic  ;  as  also  "  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Psalms  and  Lamentations"  (without  points  or  vowels,  1656) 
"  by  William  Robertson,  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University 
at  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  now  residing  and  teaching 
Hebrew  in  London."  One  of  my  copies  of  this  little  work 
bears  the  autograph  of  W.  Mandell,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  a  leaf  in  this  copy  appears  the  following 
little  MS.  poem,  dated  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1799: — 

"(i)  The  Songs  of  David  glow  with  fire, 

True  melody  pervades  his  breast — 
Celestial  rapture  tun'd  his  lyre 
On  earth  ;  but  now  he's  gone  to  rest 

(2)  He's  joined  the  choir,  the  heavenly  throng 

Where  Seraphs  chant  ecstatic  lays — 
And  mingles  his  harmonious  song 
With  songs  of  everlasting  praise. 

(3)  How  sweet  the  theme  to  bless  God's  name, 

May  it  still  be  my  chief  delight — 
Attune  my  voice,  my  heart  inflame, 
With  ardent  prayer  by  day,  by  night" 

A  book  of  genuine  interest  to  our  people  appeared  in  1672, 
the  English  translation  from  the  French  (a  translation  of  the 
original  Arabic)  of  "  the  Egyptian  History,  treating  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  other  Prodigies  of 
Egypt,  according  to  the  Opinions  and  Traditions  of  the 
Arabians."  It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  a  Latin  trans- 
lation appeared  in  London  in  1649  of  the  "  Targum  Jeru- 
salem "  on  the  Pentateuch  by  one  Francis  Tayler,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge — a  forerunner  in  this  respect  of  the 
redoubtable  Targum  and  Syriac  worker,  Etheridge,  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  "  The  present  state  of  the  Jews, 
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more  particularly  relating  to  those  in  Barbary,  wherein  is 
contained  an  exact  number  of  their  customs,  secular  and 
religious.  To  which  is  annexed  a  summary  discourse  of  the 
Mischna,  Talmud,  and  Gemara."  This  is  the  title  of  a  book 
written  by  L.  Addison  (father  of  Joseph  Addison,  the  essayist), 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  London  in  1675,  the 
second  in  1676.  I  possess  a  copy  of  both  editions.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  work,  about  a  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  "  The  Present  Obstruction  of  the  Jews  Con- 
version." Perhaps  you  would  like  to  test  whether  you  feel 
yourselves  reflected  in  its  views,  which  are  as  follows : — 

"Among  the  fatal  impediments  respecting  the  Jews  con- 
version in  general,  their  own  ingrafted  perverseness,  and 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  their  forefathers,  may 
be  reckoned  for  the  chief;  and,  indeed,  the  root  of  the  rest. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Jews  are  notorious  therein  above  all 
other  people ;  though  the  latter  be  a  thing  common  to  the 
Hebrew  with  other  nations.  .  .  .  For 'upon  a  fair  occasion 
pressing  a  Spanish  Jew  with  the  evident  danger  he  was  in, 
if  after  means  of  conviction  he  should  obstinately  die  in  his 
Judaism ;  he  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he  desired  to  be 
in  no  better  state,  nor  to  be  accounted  wiser  than  the  Sabies 
(sic)  or  wise  men  of  his  nation.  And  that  if  he  was  damned, 
so  would  Rabbi  Ben  Maimon,  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  (and 
so  run  over  a  large  catalogue  of  their  Rabbins)  placing  great 
consolation  to  have  such  good  company  in  perdition." 

May  these  faults  remain  ours  to  the  end  of  time  !  But  I 
will  return  to  the  general  subject  of  conversion  later  on  ; 
although  I  shall  not  be  able  this  evening  to  deal  with  the 
special  works  coming  under  this  head.  Our  customs  and 
ceremonies  have  ever  been  a  fascinating  theme  for  those 
outside  our  communion,  and  many  have  been  the  glaring 
misrepresentations,  wilful  or  ignorant,  to  which  these  have 
been  subjected  by  non-Jewish  writers.  The  work  by  Leo 
De  Modena,  a  Venetian  Rabbi,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
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source  of  information  on  this  subject.  A  translation  from 
the  Italian  appears  in  a  French  garb  in  1674,  in  English 
(by  Edmund  Chilmead)  in  1650,  and  (by  Simon  Ockley)  in 
1707,  and  in  Dutch  (with  illustrations),  in  1725  ;  the  last- 
named  has  added  to  it  "  a  comparison  between  Jewish 
and  Christian  ceremonies."  A  peculiar  little  work  of  this 
nature  of  some  60  pp.  was  printed  in  1753  called  "The 
Jewish  Ritual  ;  or  the  Religious  Customs  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  used  in  their  public  worship  and  private 
devotions."  The  more  modern  works  in  English,  such  as 
Adam  Clarke's  (Abbe  Fleury's),  Burder's,  and  Jennings's  on 
the  manners,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Israelites 
are  too  well  known  to  require  special  notice.  We  must,  for 
the  present,  also  omit  all  reference  to  works  on  ceremony 
and  liturgy  by  Isaac  Nieto,  A.  Alexander,  L.  Alexander, 
Gamaliel  Ben  Pedahzur,  and  others. 

Scarcely  less  attractive  to  the  men  of  all  times  than  the 
Bible  itself  was  its  Greek  version  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  meet  with  a  small  8vo  printed  in  London  in 
1685,  called  "The  Ancient  History  of  the  Septuagint,  written 
in  Greek  by  Aristeus  near  2,000  years  ago  .  .  .  first  Englished 
from  the  Greek  by  the  learned  and  revered  Dr.  John  Done, 
late  Dean  of  St  Paul's."  The  title  contains  the  further 
information  that  it  is  a  description  of  "  His  Voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  as  Ambassadour  from  Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus, 
unto  Eleazar,  then  High  Priest  of  the  Jews :  concerning  the 
First  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  by  the  Seventy-two 
Interpreters  "  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  names  of 
these  seventy-two  interpreters  are  given,  while  at  the  end  the 
English  translation  adds  "  A  short  discourse  of  the  antiquity 
and  dignity  of  the  sacred  books,  and  excellency  of  their 
inspired  writer,  the  Prophet  Moses."  Speaking  of  Aristeus's 
voyage  to  Jerusalem,  I  am  reminded  of  a  highly  interesting 
little  work  published  in  London,  in  1683,  called  "Two 
Journeys  to  Jerusalem,"  containing  first  an  account  of  the 
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travels  of  two  English  pilgrims,  and,  secondly,  the  travels  of 
fourteen  Englishmen  in  1669;  to  which  are  added,  an 
account  by  an  Englishman  present  of  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Jews'  assembly  in  Hungary  in  1650,  to  examine  the 
Scriptures  concerning  Christ ;  a  curious  illustrated  account 
of  a  counterfeit  Messiah,  Sabatai  Sevi,  at  Smyrna,  1666,  and 
other  matters.  In  the  later  edition  occurs  a  brief  history  of 
the  Jews  in  England  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  Hebraic 
and  Hellenic  were  often  in  close  touch  in  the  course  of 
history;  and  Andrew  Clark's  edition  (1674)  of  "The  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sons  of  Jacob"  (trans- 
lated originally  from  the  Greek),  is  a  fine  instance  of  black 
letter  with  wood-cut  illustrations.  On  the  flyleaf  of  my 
edition  occur  the  following  remarks,  among  others,  by  a 
former  owner:  "The  editions  prior  to  those  of  Andrew 
Clark  appear  to  have  had  in  the  title-page  the  same  wood-cut 
as  precedes  the  Testament  of  Jacob;  Clark  appears  to  have 
substituted  for  this  the  wood-cut  of  the  Israelites  worshipping 
the  Calf,  a  wood-cut  of  the  French  and  English  editions  of 
the  Decameron."  As  examples  of  translations  from  the 
Greek,  I  might  instance  "  The  Lives,  the  Ends  and  the 
Martyrdomes  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  seventy  Dis- 
ciples of  our  Saviour,  written  in  Greek  by  Dorotheus,  Bishop 
of  Tyrus  above  1,000  years  ago,  and  now  translated  by  M.  H. 
Imprinted  at  London,  1585" — a  fine  folio  black-letter  inter- 
leaved. 

The  year  1655  must  ever  have  a  profound  interest  for 
members  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  as 
regards  the  cities  of  England,  Oxford  was,  even  in  the  pre- 
expulsion  period,  a  favourite  seat  of  Hebrew  learning,  whilst 
the  name  of  Maimonides  will  live  among  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  a 
fine  quarto  Arabic  text  and  Latin  translation  of  Maimonides's 
*D1»  3&Q  "  Porta  Moses,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1655  (supposed 
to  be  the  first  Hebrew  text  printed  at  Oxford),  and  edited  by 
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Edward  Pococke,  the  splendid  Oriental  scholar  and  traveller 
in  the  East,  who  also  translated  Maimonides's  long  preface 
to  the  Mischna  as  a  preface  to  the  Latin  translation 
of  Mischna  Zeraim,  edited  with  notes,  Oxford,  1690, 
by  William  Guisius.  The  text  and  Latin  translation, 
with  an  introduction  on  Maimonides's  works,  of  the 
two  treatises  of  Maimonides  — "  Yad  Hachasakah," 
"Talmud  Torah  and  Tshuva" — appeared  at  Oxford  in  1705, 
by  Robert  Clavering,  Fellow  of  University  College.  A  neat 
little  edition  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Precepts,  or  the  Affirmative 
and  Prohibitive  Precepts  compiled  by  Rabbi  Moses  Maimo- 
nides out  of  the  Books  of  Moses  with  the  life  of  the  Author," 
was  published  in  the  last  century  by  Robert  Young,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  whilst  in  1840  an  interesting  work  appeared  by 
James  W.  Peppercorne,  containing,  among  other  useful 
matter,  "  The  Laws  of  the  Hebrews  relating  to  the  Poor  and 
the  Stranger  from  the  Mischna-Hathora  of  the  Rabbi 
Maimonides."  Having  referred  to  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Jewish  luminary,  Maimonides,  printed  in  England,  I 
would  pass  on  to  another  historical  name,  and  cite  the 
scarce  and  curious  translation  from  the  Latin,  in  1699,  of 
Manasseh  ben  Israel's  "Term  of  Life,"  and  his  "Humble 
Addresses"  to  Cromwell,  of  which  latter  I  possess  but  a 
reprint  of  1868  (by  Dwight  of  Melbourne).  I  have  not  yet 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  1655  copy;  and  should 
one  be  put  upon  the  market,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  forestalled 
by  some  of  those  lynx-eyed  friends  always  on  the  look-out 
who  frequently  run  me  close,  and  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  the  room  to-night,  without,  I  am  sure,  having 
any  evil  intent  against  me.  What  English  student  is  not 
acquainted  with  Manasseh's  "  Conciliator "  through  the 
English  translation  (1842)  of  E.  H.  Lindo,  author  of  "  A 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal "  ?  A  Latin 
translation  (at  all  events  of  the  Pentateuch)  appeared  in 
Amsterdam,  1633,  the  Spanish  original  (first  part)  having 
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appeared  in  Frankfurt  in  1632.  Not  long  since  I  came 
into  possession  of  another  translation  of  the  "  Conciliator," 
—  in  Italian,  with  marginal  notes  in  Hebrew,  by  Marco 
Luzzatto,  doubtless  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
renowned  Samuel  David  Luzzatto.  In  his  preface,  Lindo 
remarks  that  he  "  is  gratified  by  the  reflection  that  this  great 
and  good  man  was  the  author  of  an  able  refutation  (under 
the  title  of  'Vindiciae  Judaeorum ')  of  the  crimes  ignorantly 
imputed  to  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accusations  which 
have  recently  been  renewed  for  the  vilest  purposes  against 
their  persecuted  descendants  in  the  East ;  but,  by  the 
spirited  conduct  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  assisted 
by  every  true  Christian,  and  the  powerful  support  of  almost 
every  enlightened  and  liberal  Government,  have  been  proved 
through  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
to  be  utterly  groundless."  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
clause  alluding  to  "almost  every  enlightened  and  liberal 
Government,"  as  we  listen  to  these  words,  must  we  not  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  Are  we  living  in  the  year  1842  or  1906  ? 
The  "  Vindiciae  Judaeorum,"  originally  printed  in  1656, 
appears  as  a  reprint  under  the  heading  "  Defence  of  the 
Jews "  in  a  two-volumed  publication  called  "  The  Phenix," 
published  in  London  in  1707  and  1708,  containing  most 
valuable  information,  or,  as  its  name  implies,  "  A  revival  of 
scarce  and  valuable  pieces  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the 
closets  of  the  curious."  The  "  Vindiciae "  reappeared  in 
London  in  separate  form  in  1743,  and  again  in  1838  in  one 
of  the  two  volumes  of  M.  Samuels's  translation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Jerusalem,"  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the 
Preface  to  Mendelssohn's  German  translation  of  the  "  Vin- 
diciae." This  German  translation,  under  the  title  "  Man- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  Rettung  der  Juden,  aus  dem  Englischen 
Ubersetzt,  Nebst  einer  Vorrede  Von  Moses  Mendelssohn," 
printed  in  Berlin  and  Stettin  in  1782,  is  exceedingly  rare, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  original  version.  M.  Samuels  had 
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previously,  in  1825,  published  the  "  Memoirs  of  M.  Mendels- 
sohn," including  the  celebrated  correspondence  on  the 
Christian  Religion  with  Lavater.  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1827.  Speaking  of  Lavater,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  scarce  little  work  printed  in  London  in 
1788  called  "Aphorisms  on  Man."  1  would  also  mention 
a  beautiful  English  translation  (1789)  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Phaedon  :  or  the  Death  of  Socrates,"  written  in  imitation  of 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Returning  to  religious  and  philosophic  works,  we  have  to 
go  back  and  note  a  rare  small  8vo,  recalling  a  burning 
question  of  the  day,  in  which  the  learned  David  Nieto, 
Haham  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation,  was 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  heresy  preferred  against  him 
by  a  decision  of  R.  Zevi  Ashkenasi  and  his  Beth  Din  at 
Amsterdam  in  5464,  corresponding  to  1703.  The  volume, 
printed  in  London  in  5472  (1711),  contains  the  two  dialogues 
and  the  decision  in  Spanish,  together  with  the  reply  in 
Spanish  and  Hebrew.  David  Nieto  was  the  scholar  who,  in 
5474(1713)  published  in  London  his  Hebrew  and  Spanish 
work  entitled  "  Matteh  Dan,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  Mischna  and  Gemara  to  be  the  link  connecting 
the  Written  and  the  Oral  Law.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  time  at  our  disposal  to  speak  of  all  the 
scholarly  works  printed  in  England  in  connection  with 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Jewish  Religion,  philosophy,  and 
language ;  we  can  scarcely  mention  them  by  name,  so 
numerous  are  they.  Yet  we  might  refer  to  a  well-known 
name  in  Anglo-Jewish  history,  the  author  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  David  Levi,  as  he  was  the 
author  also  of  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  all  such  prophecies  as  are  applicable 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  whether  so  applied  by 
Jews  or  Christians  (revised  and  amended  with  a  dedication 

38 
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and  introduction  by  J.  King,  Esq.,  of  Fitzroy  Square). ' 
This  work  called  forth  a  rejoinder  by  "An  Inquirer"  (1810), 
entitled  "  Remarks  upon  David  Levi's  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies."  Years  before,  David  Levi  had  become  the 
central  spirit  of  controversial  writings,  for  we  have  (1787), 
"  The  objection  of  Mr.  David  Levi  to  the  mission,  conduct, 
and  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  examined  by  John 
Hadley  Swain  " ;  and  "  A  Friendly  Address  to  the  Jews," 
by  J.  Bicheno,  of  Newbury,  "to  which  is  added  a  letter  to 
Mr.  D.  Levi,  containing  remarks  on  his  answer  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  letters  to  the  Jews"  (1787).  An  interesting  tract 
is  Priestley's  "  Inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of  the  antient 
Hebrews  concerning  a  future  State,"  1801.  It  reminds  one 
of  a  work  published  in  London  in  1757,  "Remarks  on  Dr. 
Warburton's  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Jews 
concerning  the  Soul."  To  these  we  must  add  Brassey 
Halhed's  "  Testimony  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Richard  Brothers,  and  of  his  mission  to  recall  the  Jews  " 
(1795),  and  David  Levi's"  Letters  to  N.  B.  Halhed  in 
answer  to  his  Testimony,  &c."  This  favourite  theme  of  all 
times  among  both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  is  responsible  for 
such  pamphlets  as  the  "Full  and  Final  Restoration  of 
the  Jews  and  Israelites,  evidently  set  forth  to  be  nigh  at 
hand  ;  with  a  happy  settlement  in  their  own  land,  when  the 
Messiah  will  establish  his  glorious  kingdom  upon  earth  and 
begin  the  Millennium  "  (London,  1713)  ;  printed  in  Taunton 
(1788)  we  have  "Israel's  Salvation,"  by  Thomas  Reader,  "or 
an  account  from  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  of  the  grand 
events  which  await  the  Jews  till  the  end  of  time  "  ;  "A  brief 
sketch  of  the  present  state  and  future  expectations  of  the 
Jews,"  by  Ridley  H.  Herschell  (1837,  4th  ed.),  father  of 
the  late  Lord  Herschell ;  Henry  Bourne's  "  The  Return  of 
the  Jews  to  Palestine"  (1845),  &c. 

The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  their  naturalisation  and  their 
restoration,  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  quite  uncon- 
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nected  one  with  the  other.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
readmission  of  the  Jews  and  their  conversion  were  brought 
into  close  relationship  with  each  other. 

In  evidence  of  this  statement,  I  would  cite  the  following 
typical  remarks  from  "  The  Perfect  Politician,  or  a  full  view 
of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell"  ($rd  ed., 
published  in  London,  1681).  The  author  was  not  the  only 
one  to  ascribe  to  the  Protector  some  mixed  motive  in  his 
desire  to  grant  the  Jews  permission  to  resettle  in  England. 

"  Another  design  (of  a  far  different  nature,  but  for  like 
ends  with  the  former)  was  about  this  time  set  on  foot  by  the 
Protector,  to  wit,  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  into  this 
Nation.  .  .  .  This  our  Protector  having  a  large  (I  say  not 
conscience,  but)  heart  .  .  .  his  charity  extended  so  far  as  to 
plead  for  the  re-entertainment  of  these  guests,  to  which 
purpose  he  propounded  it  to  several  eminent  ministers  for 
their  approbation,  alleging  that  since  there  is  a  promise  of 
their  conversion,  means  must  be  used  to  that  end,  which  is 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  cannot  be  had  except 
that  they  be  permitted  to  reside  where  the  Gospel  is  preached. 
But  (by  his  leave)  when  God's  good  time  is  come,  there  shall 
not  be  means  wanting  to  accomplish  that  work,  which, 
being  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  is  not  like  to  be  done  by 
ordinary  means.  Besides,  such  was  (then,  and  yet  is)  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  England,  so  full  of  diversities  in 
opinions,  and  reduced  to  such  an  indifferency  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  number  of  their 
Proselytes  would  have  exceeded  that  of  our  Converts " 
(p.  233,  sq.). 

In  a  similar  strain,  we  read  in  a  work  on  the  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  published  in  1724:  "About  this  time,  a  design 
was  formed  by  the  Protector,  of  settling  the  Jews  again  in 
this  nation  ;  and  Manasseh  Ben- Israel,  a  great  Rabbi,  came 
over  and  made  his  stated  proposals,  and  had  a  conference 
upon  them,  for  readmitting  the  people  to  exercise  trade  and 
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worship  in  England.  The  Protector,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
for  divers  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  laid  those  proposals 
before  them,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  earnestness 
declared  his  opinion,  '  That  since  there  was  a  promise  that 
they  should  be  converted,  means  ought  to  be  used  to  that 
end  ;  and  the  most  likely  way  was,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  truth  and  sincerity,  as  it  was  then  in  England, 
devoid  of  all  popish  idolatry,  which  had  rendered  the 
Christian  religion  odious  to  them.'" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  see  ourselves  as  others  saw  us  a 
few  years  after  Cromwell's  death.  In  a  curious  compilation 
called  "  Angliae  Notitia  ;  or  the  Present  State  of  England,"  by 
Edward  Chamberlaine,  Dr.  of  Laws,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Savoy  (3rd  and  6th  ed.,  1671- 
72),  the  following  remarks  occur  (p.  39,  pt.  i)  :  "  Touching  the 
Jews  which  by  the  late  usurper  were  admitted  at  London 
and  since  continued  by  the  bare  permission  of  the  King,  and 
suffered  to  hire  a  private  house  wherein  to  hold  their  syna- 
gogue ;  they  are  not  considerable  either  for  number,  making 
not  above  thirty  or  forty  families,  nor  for  their  wealth  or 
abilities,  being  for  the  most  part  poor  and  ignorant." 

Works  such  as  the  following  throw  an  interesting  side-light 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"  England's  Confusion.  .  .  .  Written  by  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  that  are  left  in  England"  (1659);  "  Funda- 
mentum  Patriae ;  or  England's  Settlement"  (1665),  dealing 
with  events  from  1660  to  1665  ;  "  A  Compendious  View  of 
the  Tumults  and  Troubles  in  this  Kingdom  by  way  of  Annals 
for  Seven  Years,"  by  J.  W.  (1685),  i.e.,  1678-85;  "Arbi- 
trary Government  displayed  to  the  Life"  (1682). 

We  referred  to  conversion  as  one  of  the  alleged  motives  in 
the  toleration  of  the  Jew.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  were  spirits  at  all  times  among  the  English 
people  so  imbued  with  the  early  principles  upon  which  the 
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British  Constitution  was  founded,  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  plea  for  toleration  and  liberality  of  treatment  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Jew  compelled  both  a  religious 
interest  and  a  commercial  interest  in  him.  In  a  word,  as  I 
suggested  before,  he  has  always  been  an  interesting  figure. 
He  was  frequently  the  subject  of  sermons  in  the  English 
Church,  and  I  have  before  me  "  Peculium  Dei,"  a  discourse 
about  the  Jews,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  preached 
before  the  aldermen  and  citizens  of  London  in  1681.  He 
was  always  thought  of  sufficient  value  to  be  drawn  into 
religious  disputations,  shown  by  such  tracts  as  "  A  Conference 
betwixt  a  Papist  and  a  Jew ;  or  a  letter  from  a  Merchant 
in  London  to  his  correspondent  in  Amsterdam"  (4to. 
London,  1678),  and  "A  Conference  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Jew,  or  a  second  letter  from  a  Merchant  in  London 
to  his  correspondent  in  Amsterdam "  (4*0,  1678).  These 
appear  reprinted  in  1754  (8vo)  as  "Two  Disputations 
concerning  the  Messiah,  one  between  a  Papist  and  a  Jew, 
the  other  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Jew."  But  we  must 
not  overlook  "  A  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  Licensed 
October  3,  1689,"  and  printed  in  London,  the  author  of 
which  was  the  famous  John  Locke,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  title-page.  This  tract  called  forth  "  The 
argument  of  the  letter  concerning  Toleration,  briefly  con- 
sidered and  answered,"  which  was  printed  anonymously  at 
Oxford,  1690.  But  sufficient  for  us  to-day  is  the  bold 
statement  of  Locke  towards  the  end  of  his  letter :  "  If  we 
may  openly  speak  the  truth,  and  as  becomes  one  man  to 
another,  neither  Pagan,  nor  Mahumetan,  nor  Jew  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Commonwealth, 
because  of  his  religion."  One  such  doctrine  propounded  by 
one  honest  spirit  is  sure  to  fructify  in  the  interest  of  tolera- 
tion, and  in  time  to  open  men's  eyes  to  what  is  true  and 
right.  And  so  the  current  of  progress  could  not  be  diverted 
or  turned  back. 
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The  Whitehall  Conference  of  1655  (which  we  hope  to 
celebrate  next  week)  had  practically  paved  the  way  for  the 
re-admission  of  the  Jews  into  England.  In  addition  to 
what  we  know  and  what  has  been  said  already,  let  us,  in 
justice  to  Cromwell,  recall  his  declaration  at  Westminster  in 
September,  1654,  respecting  the  "Fundamentals  that  could 
not  be  altered,"  namely, "  That  in  matters  of  religion  there 
ought  to  be  liberty  of  conscience  and  means  used  to  prevent 
persecution  "  ("  The  Perfect  Politician,"  London,  1681,  p.  209). 
The  controversy  on  the  subject  between  two  protagonists 
as  to  whether  Cromwell  or  Charles  II.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  harbinger,  calls  to  mind  a  document  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  though  no  reference  to  Jews  occurs  therein, 
viz.,  Charles  II.'s  "Declaration  .  .  .  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,"  issued  in  London  on  October  25,  1660 ;  and  another 
document  by  James  II.,  "Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall, 
the  4th  April,  1687,"  entitled  "  His  Majesty's  Gracious 
Declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,-  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science." Thoughts  and  attitudes  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  " 
and  on  "  Liberty  of  Conscience  "  of  the  country  in  general, 
of  necessity  wielded  their  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  made 
their  presence  felt  even  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  We  con- 
sequently come  across  a  rare  tract,  printed  in  1711,  being 
"  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking,  examining, 
and  stating  the  publick  accounts  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the 
depositions  at  large  of  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  Kt.,"  and  others. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  accusation 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  peculation  ;  he  was 
ultimately  refused  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  splendid  victories, 
and  deprived  of  his  offices  by  Queen  Anne,  Sir  Solomon 
being  the  chief  witness  against  him.  The  Duke,  after  his 
fall,  is  defended  in  a  rare  publication  of  eighty  pages,  printed 
in  London  in  1735,  styled  "  The  Grand  Accuser,  the  greatest 
of  all  Criminals " — referring  to  a  periodical  called  "  The 
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Examiner,"  which  was  unsparing  of  the  Duke.  The  "History 
of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  "  (London,  2nd  ed.,  1742), 
and  an  interesting  volume  of  discourses  by  John  Mackqueen 
(London,  1715),  on  "  British  Valour  Triumphing  over  French 
Courage,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Prince  of  the  Empire,"  may  do  something  to  put  the  Duke's 
character  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Speaking  of  State 
affairs,  I  call  to  mind  an  exceedingly  interesting  monthly, 
"The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Mr.  A.  Boyer, 
published  in  London.  The  number  for  January,  1716,  con- 
tains, among  other  items,  "  An  Historical  account  of  the 
remarkable  Tryal  of  Francia,  the  Jew,  for  High  Treason  " ; 
he  was,  however,  acquitted  on  the  charge,  "  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  generality  of  those  that  were  present  at  this 
remarkable  tryal."  But  it  must  frankly  be  owned  that  some 
of  the  best  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient legal  proof  of  Francia's  having  written  the  treasonable 
letters  found  in  his  copy-book  and  upon  which  the  accusation 
was  chiefly  grounded.  Was  I? Affaire  Dreyfus  in  our  time  a 
far-distant  echo  of  this  remarkable  trial?  While  on  the 
subject  of  trials  I  would  like  to  refer  to  "The  History  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Gordon  "  (Edinburgh,  1780)  ; 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Gordon  and 
the  Protestant  Association"  (Glasgow,  1780);  "  Narrative  of 
the  late  Riots  and  Disturbances  in  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  South wark  .  .  .  with  an  account  of  the 
commitment  of  Lord  George  Gordon"  (London,  1780);  the 
fine  large  folio  copy  of  the  "  Trial  of  George  Gordon,  Esq., 
commonly  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  for  High  Treason 
...  on  February  5th,  1781,"  taken  in  shorthand  by  Joseph 
Gurney  (London,  1781);  and  "The  whole  proceedings  on 
the  Trials  of  two  informations  .  .  .  against  G.  Gordon,  Esq., 
commonly  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  one  for  a  libel  on  the 
Queen  of  France  and  the  French  Ambassador,  the  other  for 
a  libel  on  the  Judges,  and  the  administration  of  the  Laws  in 
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England"  (London,  1787).  I  need  scarcely  remind  my 
hearers  that  the  said  Lord  George  Gordon  ultimately  be- 
came a  convert  to  Judaism,  an  entry  occurring  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  Hambro'  Synagogue  of  his  having  been 
called  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  having  made  an 
offering  of  .£100. 

A  curious  pamphlet  exists  entitled  "  The  Case  and  Appeal 
of  James  Ashley  of  Bread  Street,  London,  addressed  to  the 
publick  in  general."  This  was  in  relation  to  one  "  Henry 
Simons,  the  Polish  Jew,"  whose  likeness  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  pamphlet,  which  was  printed  in  1753.  The 
peculiar  value  of  this  publication  lies  in  the  "remarkable 
addition."  On  the  obverse  of  the  affidavit  concerning  the 
said  Henry  Simons,  folio,  there  is  printed  in  red  ink,  "  To 
the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  several  merchants  and  traders 
in  the  City  of  London,  whose  names  are-hereunder  subscribed  ; 
Sheweth,  that  your  petitioners  have  observed  by  the  votes 
of  this  Honourable  House,  that  a  Bill  hath  been  brought  into 
Parliament,  to  permit  persons,  professing  the  Jewish  Religion, 
to  be  naturalised  by  Parliament ;  and  your  petitioners  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  passing  the  said  Bill  into  a  Law  may 
encourage  persons  of  wealth  and  substance  to  remove  with 
their  effects  from  foreign  parts  into  this  kingdom,  and  increase 
the  commerce  and  credit  of  this  nation  ;  Your  petitioners 
most  humbly  pray  this  Honourable  House,  that  this  Bill 
may  pass  into  a  Law.  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty 
bound,  shall  ever  pray.  (Here  follow  signatures,  in  all  102.) 
Examined  by  T.  Dyson,  Clerk,  Dom.  Com.  copy." 

Individual  attempts  to  prejudice  the  conscience  of  English- 
men in  regard  to  Dissenters  were  not  wanting  earlier ;  to  wit, 
Solomon  Abrabanel's  "  Complaint  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
representing  their  grievances  under  the  penal  laws,  and 
praying  that,  if  the  tests  are  repealed,  the  Jews  may  have 
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the  benefit  of  this  indulgence  in  common  with  all  other 
subjects  of  England.  In  a  letter  to  a  Reverend  High  Priest 
of  the  Church  by  law  established"  (London,  1736). 

I  may  be  excused  the  pardonable  pride  of  quoting  a 
few  sentences  from  the  end  of  the  book,  issued  by  the 
author  "  From  the  place  of  my  sojournment  in  Synagogue 
Lane,  Bury  Street " — the  street  in  which  I  myself  resided 
for  about  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life ;  but,  to  speak 
more  seriously,  on  account  of  the  satire  and  pathetic  humour 
of  the  writer.  He  remarks  (p.  34) : 

"  From  this  period,  Anno  1291,  we  had  no  re-admission  into 
England  till  1655,  being  kept  in  banishment  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years.  It  was  then  the  wisdom  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  that  brought  us  into  this  country  again  by  a  treaty 
with  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  wherein  the  Jewish  nation  were 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  trade  and  worship  in 
England.  As  it  is  but  fourscore  years  since  our  re-admission, 
our  fathers,  for  the  most  part,  were  aliens  by  birth,  and  could 
not  claim  a  natural  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  community. 
They  could  only  be  received  as  foreigners,  with  proper 
encouragement  to  trust  their  families  and  effects  under  the 
publick  protection.  But  in  this  course  of  time  the  Jews  of 
Cromwell's  days  are  dead,  and  we  their  children  are  natural- 
born  subjects  of  Britain  ;  so  that  what  incapacity  or  disability 
may  remain  upon  us,  is  entirely  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
religion,  and  is  an  hardship  upon  us  for  dissenting  from  the 
national  establishment.  This  is  our  grievance,  and  this  we 
hope  will  at  length  have  redress  ;  that  the  war  which  hath  been 
carried  on  against  us  almost  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
may  now  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  we  may  not 
be  oppressed  any  longer  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  after 
the  way  which  men  call  heresy,  we  worship  the  God  of  our 
fathers.  ...  I  have  already  said,  and  I  cannot  but  insist 
with  humble  submission,  that  it  is  time  we  should  be  differently 
treated  by  the  Christian  world  ;  and  that  as  you  have  taken 
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the  covenant  of  grace  entirely  from  us,  you  ought  in  common 
justice  to  leave  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  rights  of  nature. 
In  what  manner,  or  to  what  degree,  the  legislature  ought  to 
indulge   us  must  be  submitted   to   their  consideration,  and 
must  be  determined  from   a   variety  of  circumstances  ;  but 
whatever  they  grant  to  other  Dissenters  will,  by  undeniable 
parity  of  reason,  be  due  to  us,  unless  it  could  appear  that  we 
are  not  Dissenters,  because  we  are  Jews ;  whereas  there  is 
not  a  more  common  case  in  this  great  city  than  to  see  the 
Jew  and  the  Dissenter  blended  together  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  .  .  .  How  great  analogy  there  is  in  general  between 
the  Dissenters  and  Jews,  and  how  easily  we  are  to  be  mis- 
taken for   each   other,  wants  no  other  witnesses   than  the 
pastors  of  each  persuasion.     How  happily  do  they  concur  in 
the  black  cloak  and  the  short  bib  !     How  perfectly  does  the 
dirty  phiz  of  a  French  refugee  accord  with  the  sable  hue  of 
a  Rabbi  in  Israel  !     How  exactly  alike  are  the  size  of  their 
consciences,   and   the  reach  of  their   understandings  ;  their 
zeal  for  works   of  faith   and   piety ;  and  above  all  for  the 
ready  penny  !     This  similitude  of  circumstances  is  the  ground 
of  our  just   confidence  that  there   will  be  no  difference  of 
indulgence.     We  are  perfectly  reasonable  in  our  desires  ;  we 
want  no  more  than  what  you  allow  them  ;  we  think  ourselves 
as  well  qualified  to  govern  corporations,  to  sit  in  that  grave 
assembly  the  City  Common  Council,  and  to  make  a  Jobb  of 
my  Lord  Mayor's  house,  as  the  most  religious  elder  ofSalters' 
Hall.     We  concur  with  them  entirely  that  it  is  respectively 
our  right  by  the  law   of  nature,  and  we   humbly  persuade 
ourselves  that   no  distinction  will  be  made  by  the  law  of 
grace.     We  have  now  stated  our  case  to  the  impartial  world. 
We  are  willing  to  be  judged,  even  by  the  Reverend  Bench, 
whether   our   complaints   are    not   well   grounded   and   our 
desires  just.     We  have   nothing   further  to  propose  than  to 
attend  our  dissenting  brethren  in  a  body  whenever  a  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tests  is  to  be  presented.     And  we  accord- 
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ingly  intend  on  that  day,  to  march  in  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  London,  from  our  Synagogue  in  Bury 
Street,  with  our  Priests,  and  our  Law  and  Aaron's  Bells  at 
the  head  of  us.  If  this  moving  appearance  shall  not  have 
its  effects,  we  must  despair  of  being  restored  to  our  natural 
rights.  But,  as  you,  sir,  have  power  to  assist  us  in  our  pious 
design,  we  hope  you  will  imitate  the  pattern  set  before  you 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  unto  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  and,  if  you  protect  the  Children 
of  Israel  in  this  emergent  affair,  we  will  promise  you,  when- 
ever you  come  amongst  us,  the  first  cut  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
and  the  chief  seat  in  the  Synagogue." 

The  year  1753 — nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Whitehall  Conference  by  Cromwell — was, 
indeed,  prolific  in  writings  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Question 
in  England,  as  far  as  their  civil  status  was  concerned.  The 
question  of  naturalisation  had  come  to  the  front,  and  tracts 
for  and  against  the  naturalisation  of  the  Jew  were  the  inevit- 
able result.  Hence  the  appearance  of  such  rabid  writings 
as  "  The  Rejection  and  Restoration  of  the  Jews  "  ;  "  Admoni- 
tions from  Scripture  and  History,  from  Religion  and  Common 
Prudence,  relating  to  the  Jews,"  both  by  Archaicus,  1753; 
"  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Citizens  and  Merchants  of 
London,  who  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against 
Naturalising  the  Jews "  ;  "  An  Answer  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Considerations  on  the  Bill,"  &c.  I  feel  tempted  to 
read  to  you  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Preface  to  the 
"  Modest  Apology  "  : — 

"  The  Jews  have  exceedingly  troubled  our  city  of  late,  and 
they  are  likely  to  trouble  it  much  longer.  They  have  been 
attempting  a  Naturalisation  Bill,  though  it  be  contrary  to 
the  express  words  of  their  own  Law,  and  contrary  also  to 
our  present  religious  and  civil  establishment  The  City  of 
London,  apprehensive  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  incorporating  such  a  set  of  people  assembled 
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together  in  Common  Council,  and  with  great  unanimity 
resolved  to  address  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Bill. 
Their  petition  was  carried  up,  presented,  and  read.  The 
persons  who  spake  to  it  were  some  of  the  ablest  of  our 
merchants.  Their  arguments  were  good  and  strong.  But 
the  Honourable  House  did  not  see  them  in  the  same  light 
as  we  did  in  the  City.  The  Bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
carried  by  a  vast  majority,  and  if  it  obtains  the  Royal  Assent, 
it  will  soon  pass  into  a  Law,  and  then  every  vagabond  Jew 
may  purchase  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free-born 
Englishmen.  The  conduct  of  the  City  was  warmly  censured 
for  opposing  the  Bill.  The  Jews'  agents  could  not  keep 
their  temper ;  they  said  very  hard  things  of  the  citizens  and 
merchants,  and  they  still  speak  of  our  opposition  with  bitter- 
ness, and,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  make  our  apology  to  the 
public,  for  what  we  have  done,  whom  we  desire  to  consider 
the  tendency  of  this  Bill.  We  thought  it  affected  our  civil 
liberties  as  a  free  trading  nation,  and -our  religious  liberties 
as  a  Christian  nation  ;  we  viewed  it  in  these  two  respects." 

The  "  Answer  to  a  pamphlet,"  &c.,  is  a  tract  of  re- 
markable interest  for  the  incidental  references  therein  con- 
tained. The  following  passage  on  p.  33  must  appeal  to  us, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  celebration  by 
our  Society.  Speaking  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  writer  says 
(quoting  from  Raguenet's  "Hist.  d'Oliver  Cromwell"):— 

"  About  the  time  R.  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  came  to  England 
to  solicit  the  Jews'  admission,  the  Asiatic  Jews  sent  hither 
the  noted  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Azahel  with  several  others  of 
his  nation,  to  make  private  enquiry  whether  Cromwell  was 
not  that  Messiah  whom  they  had  so  long  expected. 
Which  deputies  upon  their  arrival  pretending  other  business, 
were  several  times  indulged  the  favour  of  a  private  audience 
from  him.  And  at  one  of  them  proposed  buying  the  Hebrew 
books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity,  under  pretence 
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of  viewing  them,  to  inquire  amongst  his  relations  in  Hunting- 
donshire, where  he  was  born,  whether  any  of  his  ancestors 
could  be  proved  of  Jewish  extract." 

Amid  the  throes  of  a  General  Election  in  the  country  in 
the  year  of  grace  1906,  when  hard  things  are  said  and  un- 
righteous epithets  employed  in  the  heat  of  a  Parliamentary 
campaign,  the  concluding  words  (p.  57)  of  this  pamphlet  may 
be  listened  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest :  "  The 
citizens  and  merchants  are  not  to  be  terrified  with  an  hard 
name.  They  can  appeal  to  their  conduct.  Their  lives  and 
actions  shall  answer  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies :  For 
these  speak  stronger  than  words,  and  let  these  declare  to 
the  public,  Who  is  the  best  friend  to  the  Government — the 
Christian,  or  the  Jew  ?  The  Christian  who  is  a  natural-born 
subject  and  who  serves  his  God,  his  King,  and  his  country 
out  of  principle  :  or  the  foreign  outlawed  Jew,  who  has  no 
God,  no  king,  and  no  country,  and  who  never  acts  upon  any 
higher  principle  than  self-interest"  But  the  Jew  had  his 
defenders  too.  Witness  Josiah  Tucker's  "  Letter  to  a  friend 
concerning  naturalizations  (1753):  showing  (i.)  What  a 
naturalization  is  not ;  (ii.)  What  it  is ;  (iii.)  What  are  the 
motives  for  the  present  clamours  against  the  Bill  passed 
last  sessions  for  enabling  the  Parliament  to  naturalize  such 
Jews  as  they  shall  approve  of,"  &c. 

On  p.  15,  sq.  he  remarks  : — 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  be  shewn  a  single  passage,  either  out 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  commanding  us  to  treat  this 
people  ill,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  forbidding  us  to  grant 
them  the  common  privileges  of  subjects.  I  say  common 
privileges,  not  of  sovereigns,  not  of  the  governing  part  of 
the  society,  but  of  subjects,  mere  subjects.  For  that  is  the 
question  now  before  us,  and  no  other.  But  one  would  think, 
from  the  clamours  that  have  been  raised,  that  the  question 
was  whether  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt ; 
whether  the  Jews  were  to  be  re-established  in  their  own 
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land,  and  their  Levitical  sacrifices  and  ceremonials  to  be 
revived  again.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt  would  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence,  and  most  undoubtedly  would  meet 
with  as  signal  an  overthrow  as  is  recorded  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.  But  till  such  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  British 
Parliament,  why  should  they  be  charged  with  the  guilt 
belonging  to  it?  Why  indeed,  unless  it  can  be  proved  (and 
strange  things  have  been  undertaken  to  be  proved  of  late) 
that  Great  Britain  is  Judea,  that  London  is  Jerusalem,  the 
Synagogue  in  Duke's  Place  is  Mount  Zion,  and  the  liberty 
granted  to  buy  lands  and  merchandise  is  an  order  to  set  up 
an  altar  for  offering  burnt-sacrifices  and  oblations.  But  it 
seems  there  is  some  further  objection  against  the  Jews,  for 
it  is  apprehended  that  if  foreign  Jews  were  permitted  to 
settle  in  England  (which,  by  the  by,  they  were  fully  per- 
mitted to  do,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  late  Act,  in  all 
capacities,  but  as  merchants  and  purchasers  of  lands)  they 
would  corrupt  us — corrupt  us,  sir!  .In  what  instances? 
And  what  vicious  principles  or  immoral  practices  can  they 
introduce  from  abroad  for  which  England  is  not  infamous 
already  ?  For,  indeed,  there  is  no  country  under  the  sun 
where  vices  of  all  kinds  reign  so  triumphantly,  or  where  the 
Christian  religion  is  so  outrageously  attacked.  Therefore, 
bad  as  unconverted  Jews  are,  surely  they  are  not  worse  than 
apostate  Christians  ;  and  these  are  all  of  our  own  growth, 
true  English-born  subjects,  invested  with  all  our  rights  and 
privileges,  whose  names  and  writings  would  furnish  out  a 
very  ample  catalogue." 

A  curious  tract  appeared  in  the  same  year  (175 3)  addressed 
to  an  eminent  father  of  the  Church,  being  "  A  proposal 
humbly  offered  to  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Christianity.  The  Bill  to  pass  the 
House  this  session,  lest  if  it  be  deferred  till  the  next, 
there  remain  no  idea  thereof  to  be  re-established."  It  is 
signed  "Timothy  Telltruth,"  and  is  bound  together  with 
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"  A  Letter  to  the  Publick,"  signed  A.  ZM  in  favour  of  the 
Jews'  naturalisation,  the  arguments  being  finally  summed 

up  (pp.  1 8,  19):— 

"  That  we  have  not  so  much  money  in   the   kingdom  as 

that  an  addition  thereto  would  do  us  any  harm.  That  the 
Jews  cannot  purchase  our  estates  unless  we  have  a  mind  to 
sell  them  ;  and  that  neither  our  religion  or  government  are 
in  so  tottering  a  condition  as  to  give  room  to  fear  being 
supplanted  by  naturalising  the  Jews.  Wherefore  I  must 
beg  leave  to  think,  that,  as  this  Act  will,  in  all  probability, 
bring  an  addition  of  men,  money  and  trade  into  the  kingdom, 
it  will  therefore  tend  to  a  general  advantage,  and  not  be 
confined  to  the  Jews  only,  in  prejudice  to  the  English." 

Upon  this  very  point,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  estates,  a  rare 
and  highly  important  quarto  was  issued  in  the  same  year 
"  By  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  entitled  "  The  question 
whether  a  Jew,  born  within  the  British  Dominions,  was, 
before  the  making  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  a  person 
capable  by  law  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  to  him  and  his 
heirs."  This  publication  is  a  historical  presentment,  and  its 
special  value  lies  in  the  appendix,  containing  copies  of  public 
records  relating  to  the  Jews,  more  particularly  a  list  of  104 
Jews  made  denizens  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
among  them  some  of  the  names  with  which  we  have  grown 
familiar,  and  whose  descendants  are  among  us  at  the  present 
day.  One  of  my  copies  of  this  splendid  production  is  bound 
together  with  "  A  reply  to  the  famous  Jew  question  in 
which,  from  the  public  Records,  and  other  undoubted  autho- 
rities, is  fully  demonstrated  .  .  .  that  the  Jews  born  here 
before  the  late  Act  were  never  intitled  to  purchase  and  hold 
land  to  them  and  their  heirs ;  but  were  considered  only  as 
Aliens  or  Vassals  of  the  Crown.  In  a  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man of  Lincoln's  Inn,  by  a  freeholder  of  the  County  of 
Surrey." 

One   of  the   most  partial   and   curious    of  tracts   is    the 
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"  Second  part  of  the  Satyrical  Review  of  the  manifold  false- 
hoods and  absurdities  hitherto  published  concerning  the 
earthquake  with  a  genuine  account  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the 
Auto  De  Fe,  and  of  the  execution  of  Jews  at  Lisbon," 
written  by  "  A  man  of  business "  and  published  in  London 
1756.  The  language  is  gross  and  vulgar,  the  object  being 
to  deride  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  for  holding 
the  view  and  informing  the  King  of  Portugal  that  the  earth- 
quake in  Lisbon  was  "  a  punishment  from  Heaven  for  his 
toleration  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  that  his  only  means  to 
obtain  the  Almighty's  pardon  and  recall  His  protection 
must  be  to  abolish  that  tribunal."  He  asks  (p.  31): 

"  What !  Is  Heaven  then  so  partial,  so  blind,  so  insen- 
sible to  its  own  dignity,  as  to  destroy  or  distress  half  the 
globe  and  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  in  favour  of 
one  race  of  mortals?  And  that  in  favour  of  whom?  Of 
Jews  ?  Of  perfidious,  thankless,  man-devouring,  Heaven- 
daring  Jews  ?  And  above  all,  of  Portuguese  Jews  ;  the  last, 
the  lowest  of  that  fry  ;  and  of  all  mankind  the  least  intitled 
to  expect  or  ask  extraordinary  favours  from  their  insulted 
Maker  ?  It  is  not  from  malice,  bigotry,  or  prejudice,  I  speak 
thus  of  them;  but  from  the  force  of  incontestable  truth.  To 
a  Jew,  as  a  man,  I  have  no  more  dislike  than  to  any  other. 
On  the  contrary,  I  pity  them  all  enough  to  wish  them  honest, 
peaceable  and  happy ;  and  would  not  for  any  sum  hurt  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  any  individual  among  them.  But  a  Jew, 
as  a  Jew,  must  be  the  abhorrence  of  all  mankind." 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Commercial  Habits  of  the  Jews " 
(London,  1809)  is  certainly  not  pleasant  or  flattering  reading, 
but  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  prejudices  against  the  Jew  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Many  forcible 
objections,"  the  writer  remarks  (p.  71),  "present  themselves 
against  the  naturalisation  of  the  Jews  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are :  First,  the  pecuniary  power  of  that  people  .  .  .  and, 
secondly,  the  pernicious  effects  which  might  be  produced  by 
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such  an  open   encouragement  of  immorality  and   religious 
infidelity."     Again,  he  says  (p.  77)  : — 

"  The  Jews  will  assuredly  never  step  forward  as  the 
champions  of  liberty  ;  what  they  neglected  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power  and  prosperity,  in  their  pristine  glory,  when 
they  even  possessed  a  temporary  preponderance  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  they  will  have  no  desire  of  cultivating  in  their 
state  of  comparative  insignificance.  Instead  of  resisting, 
they  will  promote  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  as 
the  best  groundwork  whereon  to  erect  the  bulwark  of  their 
own  mercenary  interests.  Should  we  admit  them  into  closer 
intimacy  by  imparting  to  them  a  community  of  franchises 
and  rights  we  should  infallibly  place  in  their  hands  another 
merchantable  commodity,  without  deriving  ourselves  any 
advantages  from  the  capital  employed  in  its  circulation, 
which,  from  the  first  to  the  last  penny,  would  all  flow  out  of 
our  own  pockets." 

In  concluding,  the  author  sums  up  (p.  81) : — 

"  Such  are  the  considerations  which  first  occur  in  discuss- 
ing this  interesting  question.  They  are  offered  with  some 
confidence  of  their  utility,  although  without  any  pretension 
to  correctness  of  arrangement ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
ere  long  their  production  will  become  necessary,  seconded 
by  the  many  weighty  arguments  which  it  will  still  be  very 
easy  to  adduce,  in  order  to  combat  the  grant  of  a  legal  title, 
which  is  preparing  to  authorise  the  encroachments  of  the 
Jews.  In  a  measure  of  this  sort  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  adopting  too  hastily  the  example  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  particular  circumstances  may  have  con- 
spired in  some  degree  to  obviate  its  inconveniences." 

The  reference  to  "  a  neighbouring  country  "  is  to  that  of 
France,  allusion  having  previously  been  made  by  the  writer 
(p.  70,  sqq.}  to  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  towards 
his  Jewish  subjects.  This  remarkable  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  France  naturally  excited  the  attention  of 
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Englishmen  ;  and  we  consequently  find  printed  in  London 
(1807)  "Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrin,  or  Acts  of 
the  Assembly  of  Israelitish  Deputies  of  France  and  Italy, 
convoked  at  Paris  by  an  Imperial  and  Royal  Decree,  dated 
May  30,  1806.  Translated  from  the  original,  published  by 
M.  Diogene  Tama,  with  a  preface  and  illustrative  notes  by 
F.  D.  Kirwan,  Esq."  This  valuable  compilation  is  bound  up 
with  another  work  of  absorbing  interest  termed  "  nsnn  piriJD 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  French  Emperor's  conduct 
towards  the  Jews  ...  by  an  advocate  for  the  house  of 
Israel"  (London,  1807).  Whilst  the  former  work  contains 
the  translation  of  two  odes  and  a  hymn  composed  in  Hebrew 
in  honour  of  Napoleon,  the  author  of  the  latter,  in  deploring 
"  the  enormity  of  our  political  system,  the  dreadful  depravity 
of  our  morals,  the  imminent  danger  of  the  State,"  reproduces 
(p.  198,  sq.}  in  Hebrew  with  a  somewhat  free  translation, 
what  is  said  to  be  "  the  sentiments  of  a  modern  Hebrew 
poet,"  in  which  occurs  the  name  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 
Considering  that  only  recently,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  death,  all  Englishmen  were  again  thrilled  with 
a  recollection  of  Nelson's  famous  exploits,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
bear  with  me  while  I  read  this  short  composition  :  — 

Torn  itr*  Kim  "3  -on  '«  nit  -  73^  D»B>K  I^K  DK  mi 
NTI  D  wi  TIT  •  San  nvv  ^sb  xonm  rsnn  DN 
irriT  JKD^WD  DOII  on1?  TJTO  *?3  DK  PJXI 

mi  '3D1?  B>p3  iVa*  DiTKiV*?  ^Q1? 
-iVVn  OE&  7BWD  13T  DK  p  vb 

-iva»  vb  ^NI  vn»  pKp^wa  N2V  '•Nvr  fribo  VD 

my  >nip  nnr  p^ 
w»n^K  '»»  ^  nanaii  nins: 
en1?  n3^>  Nin  -  u^n  ^r  -pan*  ^o^1?  mwi 

nw  KV^  Kin 


"  Mark  my  words  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  that  speaks 
within  me;  He  will  direct  my  ways  aright.  If  thou  sinnest 
and  committest  evil  before  the  Creator,  and  followest  the 
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crooked  ways  of  the  wicked,  then  if  thy  whole  host  of 
warriors  were  undauntedly  to  pour  forth  their  blood  like 
NELSON,  yet  would  they  be  driven  before  the  enemy  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Not  so  if  thy  conduct  be  just  and 
righteous  before  God !  then  everyone  would  become  a 
Nelson,  and  not  one  would  shrink.  Let  us  therefore  humble 
ourselves  before  the  Lord,  and  give  Him  thanks ;  He  has 
fought  our  battles.  May  He  yet  go  forth  in  our  hosts  and 
overcome  our  enemies." 

But  not  only  among  non-Jews  in  England  did  Napoleon's 
Assembly  evoke  a  warm  interest  ;  as  was  natural,  English 
Jews  had  their  own  opinions  upon  the  change  of  fortune 
which  had  supervened  upon  their  French  brethren.  And 
they  expressed  their  views  also,  as  is  shown  by  "  A  letter  to 
the  Parisian  Sanhedrin,  containing  reflections  on  their 
recent  proceedings,  and  on  their  venal  apostacy  from  the 
Mosaic  Institutes  with  observations  on  the  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte relative  to  his  projected  subversion  and  final  extermina- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Judaism  in  France."  It  is  written  by 
an  English  Israelite  (London,  1808),  and  is  dedicated  toL.  De 
Symons,  Esq.  The  trend  of  this  publication  will  be  easily 
gauged  from  the  opening  sentences,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

"  SIRS, — While  I  contemplate  the  transactions  of  the 
Parisian  Sanhedrin,  or  acts  of  the  Israelitish  Deputies  of 
France  and  Italy,  convoked  at  Paris  by  a  Royal  and 
Imperial  Decree  of  the  3<Dth  May,  1806,  I  own  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  (in  common  with  many  of  our 
brethren  in  this  country)  the  sorrow  and  regret  I  feel  at  the 
apostatising  debasement  which  has  so  generally  characterised 
these  proceedings,  particularly  in  the  several  answers  you 
have  returned  to  the  questions  that  have  been  submitted  of 
the  Emperor  of  France,  touching  some  of  the  doctrinal 
points  of  our  ancient  religion.  If  those  answers  were  dic- 
tated by  a  fearful  sense  of  offending  your  August  Founder, 
inasmuch  as  that  you  dared  not  indulge  in  speaking  the 
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more  just  and  correct  sentiments  of  your  minds,  they  may 
then  admit  of  some  little  extenuation,  in  differing  so  widely 
from  the  language  of  truth  ;  but,  in  receiving  them  as  the 
result  of  your  serious  and  honest  conviction,  or,  as  according 
strictly  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  neither 
the  Jews  themselves,  nor  any  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  our  system  of  religious  faith,  can  ever  consent.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  undermining  principles  contained 
in  these  answers,  with  the  solemn  ordinances  prescribed  to 
us  by  the  Divine  legislation  of  Moses,  or  with  the  writings  of 
our  other  inspired  prophets ;  these,  it  is  clear,  most  flatly 
confute  what  you  have  so  boldly  asserted,  and  which  I  will, 
in  its  proper  place,  more  fully  demonstrate.  It  would, 
indeed,  seem  by  your  seceding  thus  from  the  Mosaic 
Institutes,  that  you  are  ready  to  embrace,  or  adopt  any 
others  that  may  be  found  more  congenial  to  the  views  and 
interest  of  your  August  Prince,  who  under  a  specious  and 
fallacious  pretence  of  introducing  a  salutary  reform  in  our 
religious  code,  is  invidiously  aiming  at  its  entire  subversion." 
"  An  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  English  nation  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  " — an  exceedingly  rare  tract  printed  at  Dunstable, 
1812,  might,  judging  from  the  title,  seem  an  innocent  publi- 
cation, issued  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  liberty.  Not 
so ;  its  motive  is  the  conversion  of  the  Jew.  "  The  researches 
of  the  learned  into  the  calculations  from  prophecy,"  says  the 
writer  in  a  typical  passage  (p.  20), "  all  concur  that  the  blessed 
period  is  fast  approaching,  when  'all  shall  know  the  Lord 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  '  (Jer.  xxxi.  34).  Eminent 
divines  of  the  English  Church,  after  the  most  laborious 
examination,  declare  this  as  their  firm  opinion — A  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  thus  expresses  himself:  We  see  that  the 
Jews,  after  having  lain  under  the  curse  of  God  and  man  for 
eighteen  centuries,  are  now  rising  to  notice  and  favour — We 
are  in  the  sixth  age,  the  age  of  increased  warfare  and  deso- 
lation, the  age  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews." 
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But,  I  repeat,  whether,  in  individual  instances,  the  motive 
was  conversion  or  not,  the  condition  of  the  English  Jew 
was  attracting  ever  increasing  attention,  and  the  dawn  of 
improvement  in  his  social  and  civil  status  was  beginning 
to  break  and  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  country. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  were  beginning  to  wake  up  and  to 
assert  their  position.  In  a  spirited  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  civil  disabilities  of  British  Jews,"  Francis 
Henry  Goldsmid,  in  1830,  gave  his  view  of  the  case,  and 
appealed  by  logical  arguments  and  in  no  undignified  manner 
in  favour  of  the  improved  condition  of  his  co-religionists. 
He  contended  (p.  34,  sq.}  : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  disabling  laws  is  to  the  last  degree 
prejudicial  to  those  whom  they  affect,  and  the  removal  of 
them  can  scarcely  occasion  even  an  anticipation  of  evil. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  numbers,  nothing  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Hebrews,  nothing  in  their  past  conduct,  whether  degraded 
or  freed  from  degradation,  that  can  occasion  alarm — every- 
thing which  should  prevent  it." 

This  honoured  champion  concludes  (p.  37)  his  address 
thus  :— 

"  Every  member  of  a  large  community,  though  degraded 
by  law,  enjoys  at  least  whatever  comfort  he  can  derive  from 
the  sympathy  of  many  brothers  in  misfortune.  But  whither 
shall  the  Jew  look  for  consolation  ?  Among  one  thousand 
of  his  countrymen  he  will  see  that  he  alone  is  marked  with 
the  badge  of  dishonour;  that  all  others  are  free  to  follow 
those  paths  of  creditable  ambition,  which  against  him  alone 
are  closed — I  trust  I  need  not  say  for  ever.  These,  Christians, 
are  the  circumstances  which  the  Jew  believes  to  be  as  useless 
to  you  as  they  are  fertile  in  evil  for  him.  These,  therefore 
are  the  circumstances  which  he  implores  you  to  alter.  Surely 
you  will  not,  you  cannot,  reject  his  entreaty." 

The  Bill  was  lost ;  but  nothing  daunted,  with  "  hope 
deferred,"  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  issues,  in  1831,  another 
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publication,  and  in  a  series  of  letters  deals  with  the  chief 
"arguments  advanced  against  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Jews  "  (this  is  the  title  of  the  essay) ;  letter  ii.  treating  of  the 
objection  "  that  the  Jews  are  in  constant  expectation  of 
their  return  to  Palestine  "  ;  letter  iii.,  "  that  the  Jews  consider 
themselves  as  a  separate  nation,  and  that  their  religion  for- 
bids their  political  identification  with  the  State  in  which  they 
live."  Rather  interesting  reading  at  a  time  when  Zionism 
and  Territorialism  are  crying  aloud  for  recognition  amongst 
us,  and  when  over  thirty  Jewish  candidates  have  sought  the 
suffrages  of  British  electors  to  represent  them  in  Parliament ! 
"  A  letter  to  Isaac  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of 
the  Association  for  obtaining  for  British  Jews  Civil  Rights 
and  Privileges  on  certain  recent  mis-statements  respecting 
the  Jewish  religion,  reported  to  have  been  made  by  one  of 
the  Hon.  Members  for  Oldham  "  ; — this  is  the  title  of  a 
publication  (1833)  by  Hyman  Hurwitz,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  London.  The  charges  which  the  Pro- 
fessor is  called  upon  to  refute  are  of  the  most  ridiculous 
character  ;  and  to  strengthen  his  arguments,  he  adds  "  Ex- 
tracts from  an  authentic  report  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
Sanhedrim  .  .  in  the  year  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
what  are  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
which  was  composed  of  about  eighty  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  France  and  Italy";  he  also  adds  "  Extracts  from  the 
elements  of  faith,"  published  in  London  in  1815,  with  the 
sanction  of  S.  Herschel  and  the  late  E.  M.  Meldola,  Chief 
Rabbis  ;  and  concludes  with  a  "  letter  written  in  March, 
1833,  by  S.  Hirschel,  Chief  Rabbi  in  London,"  and  addressed 
to  I.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.  "  Vindiciae  Hebraicae,"  or  a  defence 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  .  .  .  occasioned  by  the  recent 
strictures  and  innovations  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy"  (1820),  is  the 
title  of  a  work  by  the  same  Hyman  Hurwitz.  We  might 
mention  in  the  same  category  "  The  Arguments  of  Faith" 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  by  Hart  Symonds,  published  in 
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London  in  1822;  "Israel  Defended,"  a  translation  of  Isaac 
Orobio's  work,  by  Grace  Aguilar  (1838);  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  njiDX  pirn  "  Faith  Strengthened,"  by  Moses 
Mocatta.  As  the  sound  of  the  name  of  Mocatta  falls  upon 
our  ears,  can  we  fail  at  least  for  a  few  seconds  to  come  under 
the  spell  of  the  charm  which  this  name  awakens,  and  grate- 
fully call  to  mind  the  unique  personality  of  one  of  the  founders, 
aye,  the  chief  supporter,  and  a  former  President,  of  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  the  late  Frederic  David  Mocatta? 
He  also  has  given  us  literary  works  in  the  English  language ; 
from  his  own  pen,  "The  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  Inquisition"  (1877),  and  from  his  purse,  Gratz's  epoch- 
making  "  History  of  the  Jews."  But  he  has  bequeathed  to 
us  members  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England  and 
the  English  community  generally  more  than  this,  namely,  his 
own  library — the  nucleus  of  what  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  "  Mocatta  Library  and  Museum,"  now  located,  by  the 
ready  co-operation  of  University  College,  in  the  University 
buildings  in  Gower  Street — a  fitting  memorial,  an  enduring 
testimony,  to  one  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  Anglo- 
Jewish  history. 

The  march  of  events  is  attested  by  the  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  champions  of  freedom  from  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves, who  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  mists  were 
gradually  dispersing;  and  we  welcome  in  1836  "Further 
observations  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
the  Jewish  religion,"  by  David  Salomons,  already  then  one 
of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  to  which  is  added 
a  valuable  appendix,  giving  the  text  of  the  various  oaths  ot 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  affirmation  of  Quakers 
and  Separatists,  of  the  Jews'  Naturalisation  Act,  Jews'  Relief 
Bill,  &c.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  clear.  "  It  has 
been  shown,"  says  Salomons  (p.  6),  "  that  the  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  do  not  proceed  from  any  positive  legal  enactments 
against  them,  but  arise  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  oath 
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required  to  be  taken,  not  only  as  a  qualification  for  offices 
and  employments,  but  also  for  the  exercise  of  professions  by 
no  means  connected  with  the  use  of  any  political  privileges. 
The  exclusions  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  words  '  upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  at  the  end  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  ; 
and  also  by  the  same  words  in  the  declaration  appointed  to 
be  made  by  the  Statute  which  repealed  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts.  Were  indulgence  granted  to  them  as  to  all  other 
sects,  and  a  Bill  passed  for  their  relief  in  this  particular,  it 
would  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  their  neighbours  in 
the  race  for  public  honours,  as  the  reward  for  just  and 
honourable  conduct."  Only  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
David  Salomons  had  been  elected  Alderman  for  the  Ward  of 
Aldgate ;  ten  years  after,  Sheriff  Montefiore  became  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore ;  and  six  years  later,  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid 
was  created  the  first  Jewish  baronet. 

"  Ought  Baron  de  Rothschild  to  sit  in  Parliament?"  This 
is  the  title  of  "  An  imaginary  conversation  between  Judaeus 
and  Amicus  Nobilis,"  by  an  honoured  co-religionist,  Dr. 
Barnard  Van  Oven,  issued  in  the  December  of  1847.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  reproduce  the  points  contained  in  this 
conversation — I  leave  them  to  your  imagination.  But  a  few 
sentences  culled  from  the  Dedication  might  be  considered  of 
such  general  interest,  of  guidance,  I  should  say,  for  all  times, 
that  they  deserve  to  be  heard. 

"  When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  attempts  were  first  made 
by  the  Jews  in  this  country  to  obtain  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges, the  late  Lord  Holland,  a  statesman  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  mind,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  our  cause, 
repeatedly  advised,  that  Jews  "should  so  conduct  themselves 
as  to  show  that  their  exclusion  was  a  really  practical 
grievance."  "  Make  yourselves,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  beloved  by,  and  useful  to,  your  fellow-countrymen  in  your 
counties  and  in  cities  ;  and  when  they  shall  elect  you  to  be 
their  representatives  or  magistrates,  and  the  law  will  not 
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allow  you  to  take  office,  it  will  be  a  practical  grievance  on 
them  as  well  as  on  you,  and  must  be  amended."  "  The  Jews 
have  strictly  followed  the  advice  of  their  noble  friend :  thus 
the  rejection  of  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  was  not  only  a  practical  evil  as  regarded  that 
gentleman,  but  also  as  regarded  the  Wardmote  which  elected 
him ;  and  thus  it  soon  led  to  such  alteration  of  the  law  as 
would  permit  a  Jew  to  serve  any  municipal  office.  The  only 
serious  disability  which  remained  to  Jews  was  their  exclusion 
from  Parliament ;  and  it,  therefore,  only  required  that  some 
Jewish  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  character  and  position 
should,  by  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  test  the  opinion  of 
a  large  and  powerful  constituency." 

Dr.  Van  Oven  concludes  with  the  "  earnest  hope  that  the 
last  remnant  of  political  oppression  which  disgraces  our 
community  in  England,  and  depresses  their  energies,  may  be 
shortly  removed  in  the  instance  of  Baron  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child." But,  as  is  well  known,  not  till  ten  years  later,  in 
1858,  and  not  till  Baron  Lionel  had  been  returned  three 
times,  was  he  able  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  repre- 
senting the  City  of  London.  In  the  meantime  the  debate 
was  raging,  not  so  much  round  the  vital  principle  of  admission 
to  Parliament,  as  round  the  verbal  quibble — the  seven  words 
of  the  oath  which  barred  him  out  of  the  Legislature,  "  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The  year  1848  is  accordingly 
deluged  with  such  literature  as  this :  "  A  few  words  on  the 
proposed  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament  by  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge "  containing  the  view  : 
"Ought  the  Jew  to  fit  himself  to  legislate?  or  ought  the 
legislature  to  un-Christianise  itself  for  the  Jew  ?  "  "  Euphron," 
in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  proposed  Bill  for  admitting  Jews 
into  Parliament,"  draws  attention  to  the  point  that  "the 
real  question  before  the  country,  and  in  which  every  thought- 
ful lover  of  his  country  takes  a  deep  interest,  is  not,  Who 
among  us  are  entitled  to  certain  honours  and  distinctions  ? 
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but  an  infinitely  more  grave  and  momentous  one — Who 
among  us  are  qualified  to  discharge  the  important  functions 
of  a  legislator — to  devise  laws  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ?  A  Member  of  Parliament  has  work  to  do, 
not  merely  honours  to  enjoy.  And  on  the  principles,  political 
and  religious,  which  he  conscientiously  and  consistently 
maintains,  depends  his  fitness  for  the  high  office  with  which 
he  is  invested."  We  certainly  do  not  quarrel  with  this  view 
of  the  case  ;  but  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
He  finishes  his  essay  with  the  words : — 

"  I  do  yet  hope  and  believe,  that  when  the  proposition 
comes  to  be  more  closely  examined,  and  especially  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  to  be  judged  more  accurately  and 
maturely  weighed,  a  light  will  be  thrown  around  it,  which 
will  display  its  real  nature  and  inevitable  tendency,  and  we 
shall  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  so  serious  a  breach  so 
needlessly  made  in  the  bulwarks  of  our  Constitution." 

Judging  from  an  important  pronouncement  on  the  subject, 
styled  "  Substance  of  a  speech  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John 
Russell  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  of  the  remaining  Jewish  disabilities,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  December  16,  1847, 
together  with  a  preface,"  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  did  not  share  the  alarmist 
views  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  I  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself  in  the  opening  words  of  his  preface.  He  says  : — 
"  The  proposal  to  open  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  to  make  them  eligible  for 
political  office,  is  manifestly  one  of  deep  religious  interest. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  that  of  Cambridge,  has 
accordingly  given  expression  to  its.  own  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  through  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  carried  in  convocation  by  a  very  large  majority.  On 
such  an  occasion,  she  has  an  especial  title  to  know  for  what 
reasons  it  was  that  a  person  whom  she  has  recently  and  most 
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highly  honoured  by  choosing  him  to  be  one  of  her  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament,  has  been  constrained  to  place  himself 
in  opposition  to  her  own  formally-recorded  sentiment.  The 
following  speech,  to  which  reference  would  naturally  be  made 
for  those  reasons,  took  its  form  mainly  from  the  previous 
course  of  the  debate ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
others,  particularly  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  its  nearness 
to  the  region  of  abstract  principle,  it  supplies  but  an  im- 
perfect statement  of  opinions  which  I  am  desirous  to  place 
under  the  cognisance  of  members  of  the  University  with 
more  approach  to  completeness.  The  immediate  question, 
contracted  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  touches  the 
whole  range  of  topics  connected  with  national  religion,  and 
with  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Yet 
the  positive  argument  on  both  sides  is  concise  ;  while  almost 
all  detail  goes  to  illustration,  and  to  the  removal  of  objections. 
On  the  one  side,  it  is  the  presumptive  claim  of  the  Jew,  bear- 
ing civil  burdens  without  limitation,  to  the  similarly  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
mainly  the  maxim,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  Christian 
nation,  having  now  a  Christian  character,  ought  not  by  any 
act  of  us,  its  guardians,  to  be  divested  of  it,  a  maxim  which, 
thus  generally  expressed,  appeals  to  instinct  not  less  than 
reason  for  its  support  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that, 
upon  a  first  view  of  these  rival  considerations,  the  latter  is 
calculated  to  make  the  livelier  impression.  But  it  is  not  less 
my  duty  to  avow  how  very  different  with  me  has  been  the 
result  of  prolonged  reflection  ;  how  I  have  found  both  the 
political  claim  strengthened,  and  likewise  the  religious  ob- 
jection enfeebled,  by  every  fresh  and  widened  examination  of 
the  facts  bearing  upon  them." 

Needless  to  inform  my  hearers  that  the  speech  itself  on 
this  occasion  (recalling  to  one's  mind  Macaulay's  famous 
Essay  of  January,  1831,  on  the  "Civil  Disabilities  of  the 
Jews  ")  evinced  the  same  broad  and  liberal  sentiments  as  are 
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contained  in  this  manly  preface.  During  the  progress  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  for  removing  the  remaining  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews,  there  appeared  in  1848  the  reprint  of  a 
speech  (together  with  additional  remarks)  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  August  i,  1833,  by  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  on  the  "Jews'  Relief  Bill."  It  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  tolerance  towards  the  Jews, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  are  telling  and  incisive.  He 
rightly  observes  (p.  6)  : — 

"  Whoever  is  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  is 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  not  only  of  the  State, 
but  also  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
temporalities,  but  also  of  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs.  If, 
therefore,  the  question  be  asked,  '  What  right  can  a  Jew  have, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  legislate  for  a  Christian  Church  ? ' 
I  know  of  no  answer  that  can  be  given  to  that  question, 
except  by  asking  another:  '  What  right  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  or  a  Presbyterian 
for  an  Episcopal  Church  ?  What  right,  in  short,  has  any  man 
to  legislate,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  for  any  Church  of  which 
he  is  not  a  member  ? '  This  anomaly  appears  to  me  to 
exist  in  all  these  cases  alike.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  are  much 
further  removed  from  us  than  any  sect  of  Christians  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  more  likely  to  make  inno- 
vations in  our  religious  institutions.  They  never  attempt 
to  make  proselytes,  nor  to  introduce  into  Christianity  any 
admixture  of  Judaism  ;  nor  is  it  likely  they  would  attempt, 
in  any  way,  to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  or  institutions  of 
any  description  of  Christians.  Christians,  on  the  contrary, 
of  different  persuasions,  have  often  interfered  in  the  most 
violent  manner  with  each  other's  faith  and  worship.  .  .  . 
(p.  12,  sg.}.  As  to  the  right  of  punishing  men  for  their 
religious  errors,  however  great — and  as  to  the  right  of  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  the  consequences  of  these  errors :  to 
claim  the  former  is  the  very  spirit  of  persecution.  And  if 
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there  be  any  such  persons  as  persecuting  Christians  in  this 
country,  I  scruple  not  to  say  that  I  differ  more  from  them, 
in  point  of  religion,  than  I  do  from  the  Jews  themselves.  .  .  . 
(p.  14).  I  own  it  does,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
scandal  rather  on  our  own  faith,  to  consider  it  so  frail  and 
brittle  as  not  to  bear  touching — to  proclaim  that  Christianity 
is  in  danger  unless  the  hands  of  Christians  are  tied  to 
preclude  them  from  the  election  of  Jews.  ...  (p.  16). 
Both  parties  are  apt  to  regard  the  question  as  being, 
'  Whether  a  Jew  generally,  or  such  and  such  a  particular 
Jew,  be  a  fit  person  to  sit  in  Parliament,  or  to  represent  such 
and  such  a  particular  constituency ' ;  the  real  question  being, 
'  Whether  this  point  shall  be  left  to  be  decided  in  each  case 
by  each  constituency,  or  shall  be  decided  for  them  by  the 
Legislature ' ;  and  that  a  similar  fallacy  prevails  with  regard 
to  questions  about  religious  disabilities  universally,  'Which 
religion  is  the  truest  ?  '  being  often  confounded  with  '  Shall 
a  man  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  that  which  he  thinks  true  or 
be  compelled  to  profess  what  we  think  true?' " 

The  Archbishop  towards  the  end  of  his  "  Additional 
Remarks  "  (p.  28,  sq,)  argues  : — 

"Suppose  the  Bill  in  question  passed,  which  would  virtually 
remove,  in  this  country,  all  disabilities  connected  with  religion, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  men  of  common  sense  and  candour  will 
understand  immediately,  and  the  rest  in  time,  that  we  have 
adopted,  not  such  a  monstrous  conclusion  as  that  religion 
altogether  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  :  but  this,  that  it  is 
a  matter  between  each  man's  own  conscience  and  God  ;  that 
no  one's  religious  opinions,  so  long  as  he  does  not  molest  his 
neighbours,  ought  to  interfere  with  his  civil  rights  ;  and  that, 
as  men,  we  should  employ  our  conscience  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  ourselves,  not  on  our  brother,  whose  religious  errors,  how- 
ever great,  and  scruples,  however  foolish,  should  not  prevent 
us,  as  civil  legislators,  from  treating  him  as  a  good  citizen,  so 
long  as  he  show  himself  qualified  and  disposed  to  act  as  such." 
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The  Archbishop's  noble  stand  in  the  matter  is  not  lost 
sight  of,  but  is  quoted  by  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1848  as  a  "Reply  to  the  arguments 
advanced  against  the  removal  of  the  remaining  disabilities 
of  the  Jews."  He  says  (p.  56,  sq.} : — 

"  When  it  is  seen  that  many  pious  Christians  at  least,  both 
divines  and  laymen,  attribute  the  same  meaning  to  these 
commands,  when  (I  cite  two  instances  from  among  many) 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  emphatically  said  that  to 
punish  men  for  religious  error  is  persecution,  and  that  if 
there  be  any  such  persons  as  persecuting  Christians  in  this 
country,  he  differs  from  them  in  religion  more  than  from  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  when  Sir  Robert  Grant,  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  motion  for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews, 
called  on  the  professors  of  Christianity  to  efface  the  reproach 
that  affected  their  national  faith,  and  to  render  their  religion 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  religion  of  peace  and  goodwill  towards 
all  mankind ;  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  I  have  rightly 
understood,  according  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  appear  to  declare  that  justice  knows  no  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  and  that  charity  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  is  the  highest  of  human  duties.  And  so  believing,  I 
venture  (although  myself  an  adherent  of  a  more  ancient 
faith)  to  say  to  my  Christian  fellow-subjects:  As  you  value 
the  reputation  of  your  country  for  generosity  and  uprightness, 
exclude  not  one  small  body  of  men  from  privileges  to  which 
all  others  have  been  admitted ;  continue  no  longer  a  useless 
and  degrading  disqualification.  But  if  you  have  resolved 
on  the  contrary,  then  at  least  give  any  reason  for  your  deter- 
mination rather  than  your  love  for  religion.  Cast  not  upon 
your  faith  so  foul  a  stigma,  as  to  say  that  respect  for  it 
requires  you  to  perpetuate  a  law  producing  extensive  injury 
to  one  class  of  your  countrymen,  and  not  the  slightest  benefit 
to  the  rest.  Declare  not  (in  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
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the  book  which  you  revere  as  divine)  that  you  ought  not  to 
do  to  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you — 
that  honour  ought  not  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Jew  that  does 
good,  that  faith  is  greater  than  charity — and  lastly,  whilst 
you  boast  that  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  most  sublime  portions  of  the  Revelation  delivered 
to  the  Hebrews,  do  not  abandon  that  great  precept  on  which 
the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  founded,  and  which 
even  Jews  have  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  as 
the  foundation  of  the  New,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.'" 

Owing  to  the  fulness  of  material  on  the  subject  and  the 
fascination  of  the  theme,  one  might  continue  for  hours,  but  I 
must  break  off  my  remarks  somewhat  abruptly,  and  can  do 
so  with  no  better  maxim  than  the  biblical  one  just  cited. 
Let  the  statement  suffice  that,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process, 
with  help  from  without  and  perseverance  from  within,  the 
Jew  of  the  present  day  in  this  Heaven-favoured  land  enjoys 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  equal  rank  and  station,  equal 
promotion  to  every  office  of  State,  with  the  professors  of 
other  creeds.  With  Sir  David  Salomons,  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild — pioneers  in  the  former  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — began  the  line  of  a  fairly  large  list  of 
English  citizens  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Faith,  whose  names 
figure  with  respect  and  honour  in  the  annals  of  English 
history  as  chief  magistrates  and  sheriffs  of  the  City  of 
London,  as  knights  and  baronets,  as  King's  or  Queen's 
Counsel,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  as  members  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  as 
Parliamentary  Secretaries,  and  even  as  Peers  of  the  Realm. 

It  is  the  object  of  historic  research  to  endeavour  to  see 
facts  in  their  true  light,  to  rub  off  narrow  prejudices,  to 
broaden  men's  minds,  to  judge  peoples  and  sects  among 
peoples,  not  according  to  one  fixed  standard  of  thinking  (the 
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outcome  often  of  partial  or  imperfect  vision),  but  according 
to  the  standard  of  conditions,  opportunities,  climate,  and 
other  accidental  characteristics,  which  must  be  determining 
factors  in  influencing  the  habits  and  growth  of  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals. 

Two  points  press  themselves  upon  me  as  I  bring  my 
remarks  to  a  close :  First,  the  attitude  of  Christians  in 
England  towards  us  Jews,  and  the  arguments  used  on 
religious  grounds,  when  it  was  a  question  of  our  admission  to 
full  civil  and  political  rights ;  and,  secondly,  the  attitude  of 
some  Jews  towards  their  co-religionists  who  differ  from  them 
in  religious  opinion,  now  that  we  have,  by  Heaven's  blessing, 
obtained  those  rights. 

May  it  never  be  said  of  us  English  Jews  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  advice  which  might  well  serve  as  a  motto  for  this 
or  any  Historical  Society  :  "  Remember  the  days  of  old, 
consider  the  years  of  generation  and  generation  !  "  Let  us 
take  the  lessons  to  heart ! 


A  CONTRIBUTION    TO   THE    HISTORY  OF 
THE  RE-ADMISSION  OF  THE  JEWS 

(Paper  read  before  the  Members  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England, 
February  18,    1907,  at   University  College,  London} 

MR.  LUCIEN  WOLF,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  splendid 
volume  on  "  Menasseh  ben  Israel's  Mission  to  Cromwell  " 
(published  by  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England), 
remarks  (p.  xl.)  as  follows  : — 

"  Until  the  publication  of  the  '  Humble  Addresses '  there 
are  but  scanty  clues  in  the  printed  literature  of  the  time  to 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Menasseh's  mission  found  the 
English  public." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  main ;  but  there  is,  at 
all  events,  one  little  volume  of  some  300  pages,  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  some  months  ago,  which 
is  most  interesting,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  also- 
from  its  connection  with  the  important  events  of  the 
December  of  1655.  I  have  searched  diligently  throughout 
Mr.  Wolfs  historic  volume,  full  as  it  is  of  references  and 
footnotes,  but  have  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  mention 
of  this  work.  I  say  this  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  rather  in  a 
grateful  one  that  Mr.  Wolf  has  kindly  left  me  some  crumbs 
of  information  that  I  am  able  to  offer  my  hearers  on  the 
period  which  he  has  made  his  own. 

I  have  read  through  Mr.  Max  Kohler's  "  Menasseh  ben 
Israel  and  some  Unpublished  Pages  of  American  History," 
thinking  to  find  some  allusion  to  this  book,  but  in  vain. 
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This  little  work  was  printed  for  the  author  in  1655,  and 
bears  the  curious  title,  "  Charls  Stuart  and  Oliver  Cromwel 
United,  or  Glad  Tidings  of  Peace  to  all  Christendom  ;  To 
the  Jews  and  Heathen  Conversion  ;  To  the  Church  of  Rome 
certain  downfall  ;  The  Irish  not  to  be  transplanted.  Extra- 
ordinarily declared  by  God  Almighty  to  the  Publisher, 
Walter  Gostellow."  The  motto  is  taken  from  Psalm  Ixxxv., 
verses  10  and  13:  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other,  and  shall 
set  us  in  the  way  of  His  steps." 

This  publication  is,  I  think,  but  another  indication  of 
"  the  frame  of  mind  "  in  which  those  among  the  English 
public  favourable  to  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell  viewed  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
brimful  of  the  conversionist  longing  ;  and  when  we  say  this, 
we  scarcely  mean  to  imply  that  this  frame  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  many  was  hypocritical,  or  anything  but  sincere. 
References  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  book  are  most 
sympathetic  (biblical  similes  abound),  while  no  expression 
is  too  base  for  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  as  regards 
the  Irish,  it  would  do  the  hearts  of  the  Nationalists  good 
to  read  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  are  occasionally 
spoken  of;  whilst  Americans  might  be  justly  proud  when 
they  hear  their  country  referred  to,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  "  happy  America,"  "  blest 
America,"  and  when  they  listen  to  the  author's  rebuke, 
"  What !  Compassion  left  the  Christian  world  and  fled 
into  America?" 

The  address  to  the  reader  concludes  thus  : — 

"  I  may  not  detain  you  longer,  nay  I  dare  not,  from  God's 
word  of  Prophesie  in  this  Book,  agreeable  to  his  own,  in 
nothing  contrary ;  Proclaim  it  I  must  to  all  concerned  and 
so  I  do ;  though  the  unworthiest  of  my  Lord's  servants, 
a  faithfull  Communicator  of  his  mercifull  lovingkindness  I 
am  commanded  to  be  unto  all  the  Sons  and  Subjects  of  the 
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Protestant  Church  and  God's  Viceroy  on  Earth,  CHARLS 
STUART.  To  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Rebellious 
faithfull  will  I  also  shew  myself,  that  Church  shall 
fall,  and  no  Rebellion  ever  prosper,  God  hath  said 
it,  and  if  it  come  not  to  pass,  put  me  to  Death :  I  may 
not  for  fear  or  favour  be  unfaithfull  to  my  trust ;  that  is 
a  sacriledge  of  the  highest  nature,  and  therefore  in  spite 
of  the  Devil  or  danger,  I  tell  you  wickedness  shall  not 
longer  prosper  on  earth.  Did  not  the  ground  open  and 
swallow  quick  those  first  rebels  and  Schismaticks,  Corah, 
Dathan  and  Abyram  :  and  did  not  Absolom's  Mule  in 
the  midst,  whilst  he  was  acting  of  his  Rebellion,  go  from 
under  him,  leaving  him  hanging  by  the  head.  Such  shall 
no  more  prosper  than  their  Church  of  Rome,  which  shall 
fall,  good  men  shall  be  Honourable  and  rule  but  for  the 
ungodly,  whilest  I  pray  for  their  conversion,  I  fear  their 
confusion." 

The  first  184  pages  of  this  publication  consist  of  six 
sections,  signed  by  the  author,  and  addressed,  "From  my 
house,  the  10  of  November  1654."  Then  follows  "A 
Postcript,  clearing  the  author  from  guilt  of  pride  or  fals- 
hood."  This  runs  to  page  231.  The  whole  of  the  next 
page  (232)  is  taken  up  with  the  following  bold-typed 
proclamation  of  prophecy  : — 
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PROCLAIM 

I      MUST,      and      DO, 

THE     CROWN      IS     GIVEN     OP 

GOD     to     CHARLS 

STUART 


CHARLS      the      SECOND,      KING     of 
ENGLAND,      SCOTLAND,      FRANCE,     AND      IRELAND,. 

DEFENDER      of     the      FAITH, 
KING      OF      THE      WHOLE      WORLD. 

TO      this      CHARLS      THE      GOOD,      and      CHARL& 

THE      GREAT,      is      OLIVER      CROMWELL 

by     GOD     also     HONOURED     to     be 

GENERAL     of     all      his      FORCES. 

LONG     LIVE     my     KING,     and 

his     LIEUT.     O.     C. 

Amen,     Amen, 

YEA,     let    all     the     People    say,    AMEN. 
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Pages  270-277  contain  "  My  second  letter  to  our 
Sovereign,  C.  Rex,"  dated  April  21,  1654. 

"  My  second  letter  to  the  Protector,  O.C.,"  occupies 
pp.  278-281,  written  "at  my  house  in  Broad  Str,  May  25, 
1654." 

The  reference  on  p.  282  to  Elenor  Channel's  "prophesie 
very  highly  considerable,  falling  out  in  a  time  much  about 
mine,  the  matter  one  with  mine,"  leads  the  author  to  print 
on  p.  286  "  The  Prophesie  and  Message  of  Elnor  Channel, 
sent  to  the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  April  19,  1654." 

His  "Admonition  to  covetous  and  therefore  miserable 
men "  concludes  (p.  292)  with  a  personal  confession,  and 
a  reference  most  interesting  to  us  Jews  and  particularly  to 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England. 

Addressing  "  Covetous  and  therefore  miserable  men,"  he 
says  :  "  I  beg  of  God  for  your  amendments,  although  you 
have  necessitated  me  to  beg  of  the  World  money  to  print 
this  Book,  which  I  will  repay  God  willing.  Yet  I  believe 
some  that  commanded  me,  rather  thought  it  given  than  lent, 
so  visibly  poor  hath  violent  men  and  these  ill  times  made  me. 
I  have  lost  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  despoiled  of  all,  but 
that  makes  a  continual  feast :  it  is  not  for  faithfull  servants 
and  good  subjects  to  lie  down  in  Beds  of  Roses,  when  their 
Saviour  stands  crowned  with  thorns,  and  their  King  falls 
shorter  by  the  Head  ;  we  must  suffer  with  them  before  we 
can  raign  with  them ;  happiness  is  for  him  that  overcometh, 
and  the  Crown  of  Glorie  is  given  to  such  as  fear  God  and 
honour  the  King.  Of  which  blest  number,  though  I  cannot 
presume  you  are,  yet  I  hope  this  Rabby  and  good  Jews, 
I  next  direct  too,  will  shortly  be." 

Following  upon  these  words,  from  p.  293  to  p.  303,  is  a 
letter  the  existence  of  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  unknown 
even  to  students  of  Anglo-Jewish  history,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  reprinted,  and  which  you  may  be  as  sur- 
prised to  hear,  as  I  was  to  observe,  is  addressed  by  the  author 
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of  the  book  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Manasseh  (spelt 
"  Mannasseth  ")  Ben-Israel. 

The  references  therein  to  Antony  Montezinus  and  the 
Jews  in  America,  as  also  to  Mr.  Moses  Wall  (translator  of 
the  "  Hope  of  Israel "),  are  points  of  additional  interest.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  (p.  269)  allusion  is  already  made  to 
"  Manasseth  Ben-Israel "  and  his  book  entitled  "  The  Hope 
of  Israel." 

This  highly-important  letter  reads  as  follows  : — 

"FOR  MANNASSETH  BEN  ISRAEL,  AT  AMSTERDAM: 
"  Most  Learned  Rabby, 

"  Sir,  your  Book  intituled  the  Hope  of  Israel,  Dedicated  to 
the  Supream  Court  of  England,  a  Parliament,  came  not  to 
my  hand  untill  this  was  near  ready  for  the  Press. 

"  Certainly  Sir,  you  have  been  of  God's  goodness  guided 
aright  to  make  your  addresses  to  this  Church  and  Nation, 
you  observe  well,  we  have  continued  to  pray  for  your  con- 
version, duty  binds  us  to  it,  to  treat  your  persons  otherwayes 
than  well,  we  should  not ;  to  assist  what  possible  we  can,  a 
people  so  anciently  the  beloved  Sons  of  God,  and  most 
honourable  offspring  of  Faithfull  and  blessed  Abraham  is, 
and  ought  to  be  all  our  devoirs.  Sir,  I  read  your  so  excel- 
lent and  profitable  resolution  to  carry  on  the  Famous  and 
Learned  History  of  Josephus.  And  also  further  observe  your 
desire,  that  if  anything  offer  to  men  in  the  Christian  world 
fit  for  your  purpose,  your  request  is  they  would  be  pleased 
to  acquaint  you  with  it. 

"Sir,  In  this  Book  you  will  finde  things  very  highly  con- 
siderable, God  having  been  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  the 
World  in  his  own  way  by  Prophesie,  your  Brethren  expect 
a  deliverance  and  restauration,  not  far  off,  because  all  the 
Prophesies  amongst  your  own  are  fulfilled. 

"  Sir,  It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  in  our  Kings  Raign,  Charls 
Stuart,  Charls  the  Second,  and  under  his  government  you  will 
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have  deliverance,  Peace,  and  Protection,  the  ground  for  my 
so  believing,  this  book  will  inform  you,  I  have  therefore 
given  you  it,  with  all  its  circumstances  at  full,  that  thereby 
you  may  have  the  clearer  satisfaction,  that  it  is  not  delusion. 

"About  the  i8th  year  of  my  age  I  was  in  several  of  your 
Synagogues,  my  eldest  Brother  a  Studient  and  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  Colledge  in  Oxford,  there  with  me,  to  observe,  & 
accomplish  himself  for  the  good  of  others.  He,  Sir,  having 
conversed  with  divers  of  your  Robbies,  did  after  tell  me  what 
they  so  believed,  as  not  to  be  moved  from. 

"  That  for  a  people  so  beloved  of  God,  and  to  whom  the 
promises  of  the  Almighty  were  so  peculiarly  good,  so  many, 
so  frequently  afforded  and  made  known,  as  to  the  Jews  they 
were,  your  Rabbies  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  Shilo,  or 
the  Messiah  could  be  come  into  the  World,  and  they  not 
know  of  it,  to  whom  say  they,  he  was  promised  as  a  King  to 
deliver,  restore,  and  govern  them  in  this  World  ;  take  heed, 
Sir,  the  love  of  this  World,  deceives  a  world,  thus  to  bound 
the  Almighty,  and  herein  to  place  your  happiness,  demon- 
strates your  misapprehend  of  him,  &  what  was  Prophesied 
by  your  own  of  him.  David  tells  you,  as  well  as  others,  his 
Kingdom  was  not  of  this  World,  he  came  to  his  own,  which 
were  your  selves,  but  ye  refused  him,  he  after  turned  to  us 
the  Gentiles,  who  indeed  enjoy  him,  that  you  yet  hope  for. 
I  wonder,  Sir,  you  see  not  this  clearly  fulfilled  and  proved  to 
you  in  your  own  Prophets,  as  also  in  that  so  excellent  piece 
of  History,  you  are  carrying  on,Josephus,  was  not  Jerusalem 
destroyed  and  made  a  heap  of  stones  ?  all  which  our  Saviour 
long  foretold  it  should  be  so,  and  that  Generation  should  not 
pass  untill  all  were  fulfilled,  as  in  the  22  of  Luke,  and  the 
32  verse,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  was 
fulfilled,  Josephus  his  story  confirmeth,  and  the  continuance 
of  that  verdict  is  yet  evident. 

"The    other   Prophesie,    which  evidently   argues    Christs 
Divinity,  by  its  success  also,  is  what  yourself,  and  your  own 
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Rabbles  cannot  but  see  and  hear  fulfilled,  concerning  the 
Woman  that  spent  the  Oyntment  on  our  Saviour,  for  which 
he  told  that  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  but  with  the 
Gospel  be  Preached  to  all  ages,  as  in  Matthew  the  26.  and 
the  13.  yourself,  Sir,  living  in  the  Christian  World  cannot 
but  see,  read,  and  hear  this  fulfilled,  the  Fathers  of  our 
Church  &  Protestant  Religion  have  published  to  the  World 
the  fulfill  of  your  allowed  Prophesies,  and  shewed  it  you 
clear  as  the  Sun.  Sir,  have  you  ever  lain  so  long  under 
Gods  displeasure,  as  since  you  have  shut  your  eyes  against 
so  great  and  clear  a  truth  ? 

"  That  God  will  in  mercy  gather  you  from  the  corners,  & 
parts  of  the  World  is  my  belief,  as  well  as  yours,  that  many 
of  you  are  in  America  I  may  not  doubt,  neither  do  I  allow 
for  other  than  true  the  relation  given  to  yourself  and  others 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1644.  by  Antony  Montezinus, 

"  I  now  only  advise,  and  especially  commend  to  your  read- 
ing the  New  Testament,  you  have  it  with  you  in  languages  : 
very  many  of  you  sufficiently  understand,  God  hath  put  us  of 
this  Church  and  Nation  to  give  it  you  in  more  languages, 
hasting  to  you,  Sir,  that  will  acquaint  you  with  truer  and 
better  things  to  Salvation,  than  the  story  of  the  Sabattical 
River,  whose  great  stones  you  say  rest  upon  your  Sabboth 
onely,  but  all  other  dayes  continue  to  be  carried  about  in 
motion.  Sir,  to  the  frequent  reading  of  that  New  Testament, 
the  best  Book  in  the  whole  World,  be  pleased  to  joyn  your 
often  prayers,  beseeching  the  Almighties  guidance  in  all 
things  for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  thus  continuing  in 
well  doing,  reading,  and  praying,  you  are  sure  to  be  taught 
of  God,  and  know  you  will,  that  what  the  prophet  Isaiah 
Prophesieth  in  his  28  Chapter,  and  16  vers.  Behold,  I  lay  in 
TAW  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner 
stone,  a  sure  foundation  :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
Now,  Sir,  would  you,  and  all  yours,  as  new  born  Babes,  desire 
the  sincere  Milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby, you  would 
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suddenly  know,  that  this  corner  stone,  and  sure  foundation, 
is  Christ  our  Lord  already  come,  To  whom  coming  as  unto  a 
living  stone  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and 
precious,  would  you  I  say,  but  come  thus  fitly  prepared,  ye  also 
as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house  ;  an  holy  Priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  that  thus  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  con- 
founded;  this  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed  (you,  Jews) 
the  same  stone  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  Converted  to 
him  you  shall  be,  therefore  look  about  you,  your  time  is  at 
hand,  j<?  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  Priest-hood,  an  holy 
Nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light :  So  that  with  the  fulness  of  Gentiles  now  coming  in, 
you  make  perfect  that  building  which  himself  the  living 
corner  stone  holds  together. 

"  This  observe  you  have  in  the  I  of  Peter,  the  2  Chapter, 
from  the  4  to  the  10  verse,  in  that  Testament  is  the  fulfill  of 
all  your  Prophesies  of  him  that  was  to  come,  Shilo  already 
come,  look,  I  say,  on  that  his  word,  and  know  him,  look  not 
for  Him  as  a  Temporal  King.  Next,  Sir,  for  your  further 
good,  make  your  applications  to  Charls  Stuart,  Charls  the 
Second,  Gods  Vice-roy  on  Earth,  who  sitting  in  Parliament 
makes  then  the  Supream  Court  of  England,  before  not :  so 
rightly  called,  this  Charls  is  your  and  our  King,  blest  and 
happy  for  ever,  by  God  and  him  you  may  not  doubt  to  be 
freed  ere  long  from  the  many  unsupportable  pressures  & 
sufferings  (your  Antony  Montezinus  truely  tells  you,  and  us) 
are  imposed  upon  you  in  America,  and  yet  endured  by  your 
brethren  the  Jews,  from  the  cruel  hands,  swords,  and  tongues 
of  those  proud,  idolatrous,  high  minded,  and  puft  up  Nation 
the  Spaniards,  constraining  the  Roman  Religion,  which 
Church  of  Rome  shall  fall,  God  hath  said  it,  and  that  Nation 
shall  not  long  Tyrannize  over  you  nor  those  poor  Indians 
there  :  if  this  come  not  to  pass,  put  me  to  death  your 
deliverance  is  not  far  off. 
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"  Sir,  we  have  an  Earthly  King  for  your  comfort,  that  will 
shew  you  in  his  professed  Protestant  Religion  the  wayes  of 
truth,  which  you  and  all  are  commanded  to  walk  in,  that 
you  may  at  the  last,  to  your  comfort  also,  know  and  see  him 
the  King  of  glory,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  that  is  above  in 
heaven,  which  heavens  must  contain  him  untill  his  second 
coming,  whose  appearance,  or  making  of  himself  known  to 
you,  for  your  conversion,  I  hope,  (nay,  I  believe)  is  at  hand  : 
I  beseech  God  open  your  eyes,  that  you  may  see  him,  though 
you  have  stopt  your  ears,  as  being  not  willing  to  hear  his 
Gospel,  charm  he  never  so  sweetly  :  Sir,  you  are  sure  of  my 
readiness  to  serve  you  in  all  I  can,  to  God  first  praying  for 
you,  next  in  my  true  endeavours  for  you  and  your  Nation, 
to  this  my  King  Charls  Stuart,  Gods  Vice-Roy  on  Earth, 
that  whilest  you  live  in  this  World,  you  may  be  favoured, 
and  defended  of  his  goodness  and  power,  by  his  so  victorious, 
happy,  and  prosperous  Lieutenant  General  of  all  his  Forces 
Oliver  Cromwel.  Lastly,  Sir,  when  your  bodies  shall  go  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  my  prayers  have  been,  are,  and  shall  be,  that 
your  Souls  may  go  the  way  of  all  Saints,  and  so  all  of  you 
sit  down  and  keep  a  perpetual  Sabbath  of  rest  with  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  to  which  King- 
dom, God  of  his  infinite  mercie  bring  all  of  you  and  us. 

"  Sir,  I  doubt  not  to  prevail  with  that  worthy  Gentleman 
which  translated  your  book,  Mr.  Moses  Wall,  to  translate  this 
my  Letter  into  a  language  fitter  for  your  observe,  your 
accomplishments  speak  you  skilled  in  Arts  and  Tongues,  my 
self  bread  to  Trade  and  Negotiation,  Sir,  I  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  improve  all  your  studies  to  his  glory,  and  your 
brethrens  good.  Such  is  the  most  affectionate  &  harty 
prayers  of  your  undoubted  friends,  and  servants  of  this 
Nation,  as  also  more  particularly 

"  Sir,  Yours  for  ever 
to  command 

"  W.  GOSTELLO." 
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Who  was  this  Walter  Gostellow  ? 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  hit  upon  any  biographical 
notice  of  this  worthy,  I  must  construct  one  by  piecing 
together  such  details  of  his  life  and  self-imposed  mission  as 
occur  in  this  little  volume. 

He  tells  us  that  "  having  past  from  Bristol,  the  seas  and 
much  foul  weather  in  December  1652,  he  arrived  at  Cork, 
where  he  heard  the  sentence  of  Death  pronounced  upon 
30  or  more  of  the  Irish  gentry  &  others  for  several  barbarous 
murders  by  them  committed."  .  .  .  From  thence  his  business 
commanded  him  to  Youghill,  in  March  following  ...  he 
removed  from  thence  to  Lismore,  1 1  miles  off,  "  cituate  upon 
the  Blackwater,"  seat  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Cork,  to  whom 
he  pays  a  high  tribute.  "  Into  the  remains  of  this  Church  of 
Lismore,  Thursday  the  3  of  March  1652  I  came,  and  did 
there  kneel  down  and  supplicate  God  Almighty  not  to  suffer 
us  any  longer,  who  pretend  to  the  most  and  best  of  piety,  to 
carry  on  a  war,  and  continue  such  actions  as  should  prove  so 
scandalous  to  the  Protestant  Religion.  .  .  .  Sometime  of  that 
Thursday  afternoon  [p.  g]  I  spent  in  that  Remain  of  Church ; 
so  praying,  meditating  and  reading  :  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Indeed,  the  more  I  prayed,  the  more  I  wept ;  the 
more  I  wept,  the  more  I  joyed  ;  and  from  my  devotions, 
I  remember  not  that  I  ever  went  away  with  a  better  return  : 
being  very  highly  comforted,  and  so  assur'd  that  God  would 
hear  and  have  mercie ;  and  from  thenceforth,  and  in  that 
place,  bless  me  ;  giving  me  for  consolation,  that  a  well-guided 
zeal  for  his  House,  Worship  and  Service  made  great  our 
own,  and  established  it  also.  That  night  I  went  home  to 
a  little  house,  I  then  and  there  lodged  at,  and  had  this 
dream." 

He  then  narrates  the  dream  he  had,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  himself  prayed :  "  O  Lord  !  the  people  are  now  risen  up, 
and  stand  in  readiness  to  do  Thy  will,  wouldst  Thou  be 
pleased  to  let  them  know  it !  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  give 
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them    a   sign   in   heaven,   or   from   heaven,    of    Thy  good 
pleasure  ;  and  we  will  readily  obey  Thee." 

"  The  next  day  being  Friday  "  (he  continues),  "  a  day  in 
the  week  which  for  several  years  past,  I  have  set  apart 
(though  not  always  spent,  God  be  pleased  to  have  mercie 
upon  me  and  forgive  me)  as  I  ought,  or  should,  for  fasting 
and  examination  of  myself:  That,  as  I  am  one  Fryday 
nearer  my  end,  so  I  may  in  one  measure  or  another  grow 
fitter  for  it :  in  regard  to  the  many  mercies  God  Almighty 
hath  been  pleased  to  afford  me  from  my  Cradle  hitherto  : 
As  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  the  noisom 
pestilence,  from  the  violence  of  the  War  (where  be  pleased  to 
observe,  I  have  been  committed  and  taken  into  custody  three 
times  on  the  Kings  side,  and  five  times  on  the  Parliaments  ; 
yet  never  was  in  action  or  imploy  on  either  part) ;  from  so 
many  great  and  eminent  dangers,  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
from  men  lying  in  wait  particularly  for  my  blood :  and 
lastly,  that  the  Lord  hath  not  cut  me  off  in  the  midst  of  my 
sins,  and  already  given  me  my  portion  with  that  so  sad 
company  in  Hell,  from  whence  is  no  returning." 

This  Friday  he  repaired  to  the  Church  of  Lismore  .  .  . 
Saturday  he  could  not  but  return  thither  again  .  .  .  makes 
up  his  mind  to  approach  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  his  so  well- 
accomplished  Countess  .  .  .  and  presses  them  to  rebuild 
that  Church  of  Lismore.  The  Earl  grants  his  request.  He 
finishes  by  saying:  "Thus  ends  all  then  done  most 
happily,  in  nothing  disappointed,  which  God  put  upon 
me.  This  happy  day  was  Fryday,  March  the  n, 
1652." 

He  informs  us  that  a  short  time  after  he  fell  into  several 
sicknesses  and  diseases  of  that  country,  so  that  most  of 
the  following  summer  he  passed  from  one  malady  to 
another.  At  last  his  condition  in  that  and  other  things  was 
very  like  that  of  Job's.  .  .  .  About  Michaelmas  he  went 
to  Dublin,  in  the  company  and  safe  conduct  of  that  Most 
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Honourable    Lord,  the  Lord  of  Broghill ;  where   he   stayed 
until  near  Christmas,  then  returned  to  Youghall. 

In  setting  down  the  dream  he  had  at  Lismore  and  his 
own  interpretation,  he  remarks  (p.  32) :  "  Who  can  resist, 
when  God  will  have  it  so  ?  He  hath  in  store,  nay,  he  is  now 
distributing  to  you  the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world  :  which  I 
dare  not  longer  conceal  from  all  the  Sons  of  Men  ;  but  more 
especially  from  the  so  much  belov'd  of  the  Lord,  the  Seed  of 
Abraham,  the  Jews.  Here's  the  hope  of  Israel  !  as  also  to 
the  Heathen,  towards  whom  his  compassions  fail  not,  and  to 
this  our  Orthodox,  true  Protestant  Religion,  for  the  honour 
of  it,  to  the  unparalel'd  joy  of  all  good  mens  hearts." 

He  is  continually  praying,  reading  passages  from  the  Bible 
(specially  Psalms  and  Haggai)  and  dreaming. 

"  Another  time  "  (he  observes)  "  one  night,  about  the  hour 
ten,  walking  at  the  end  of  Broad  Str.  (in  which  I  then 
and  now  live),  looking  up  into  the  heavens,  and  observing  so 
great  a  number  of  stars,  I  called  to  mind  the  promise,  made 
to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be  so  numberless  as  the 
stars  in  Heaven."  And  he  continues  to  relate  his  day-dream, 
and  among  other  things  declares  that  "  who  that  man  was 
to  whom  the  Crown  belonged,  his  Star  demonstrated  which 
appeared  at  Pauls  Cross  "  (a  rather  interesting  reference  at  the 
present  time),  "  when  there  was  a  Sermon  preached  there  upon 
the  day  he  was  born,  Charles  Stuart. 

"  Thus  ended  all  I  then  observed,  and  to  my  lodging  I 
retired  to  the  widow  Marricks  house  in  Youghall. 

"  Some  four  days  after,  one  Sunday  morning  (as  I  best 
remember)  having  lain  most  of  that  night  in  meditation 
and  prayer,  about  day  I  did  see,  sitting  at  my  beds  foot, 
behinde  the  curtain,  a  Man  sent  of  God :  whilest  he  continued 
there  sitting,  there  fell  a  shower  of  Fire,  thick  and  in  drops, 
like  Rain,  all  about  my  beds  foot.  Full  in  my  eye  was 
the  Spirit  there  sitting,  and  the  fire  falling  down.  .  .  .  Anon 
the  Spirit  called  me  by  my  name,  Walter  Gostellow :  I 
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endeavoured  to  reply,  did  open  my  mouth,  tried  twice, 
but  my  tongue  doubled  in  my  mouth,  and  I  could  not  bring 
forth  my  words  or  speak :  He  called  me  the  second  time 
by  my  name,  Walter  Gostellow :  I  endeavoured  the  second 
reply,  but  my  tongue  doubled  as  formerly,  and  I  could  not 
speak.  He  called  me  the  third  time  by  my  name,  Walter 
Gostellow,  to  which  I  then  answered,  Here  I  am  :  he  asked 
and  said  unto  me,  Did  you  see  the  fire  come  down  from 
Heaven  as  a  shoure  of  Rain  ?  I  replied,  Yes,  I  did  :  he  then 
shook  by  the  curtain,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  so  I  him  : 
He  wept  and  said  unto  me,  you  do  well  interpret  Scripture  ; 
clearly  referring,  as  I  believe,  to  this,  That  the  choice  of 
Kings,  this  of  ours  especially  is  only  in  God,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  people.  ...  By  this  time  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
let  me  know,  he  had  deputed  me  to  go  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
after  to  his  Majesty  that  now  is,  CHARLES  STUART,  Charles 
the  Second.  The  imploy  he  would  inform  me  of;  and  for 
the  Commission  itself,  I  must  believe  that,  from  strength 
to  strength,  He  would  inable  me,  until  I  came  to  perfect 
peace  in  Zion.  And  although  the  things  to  be  done  were 
great,  mighty,  strange  and  wonderful ;  yet  for  his  Honour, 
Mercy  and  Names  sake,  he  would  bring  them  to  pass, 
and  they  should  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  Thus  began, 
and  thus  ended  my  commission  of  the  Lord." 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  hearers  how  closely  his  call 
is  modelled  upon  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  call  of  the 
prophet  Samuel. 

"  I  then  bethought  me  of  what  I  would  say  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  thus  resolved,  that  from  God  I  would  reprove 
him,  set  his  sins  in  order  before  his  face,  and  tell  him  he 
was  that  great  deceiver,  the  scandal  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  the  dishonour  of  our  Nation,  a  whited  wall  he 
was,  a  great  and  close  Hypocrite,  a  Man  of  blood,  and  Son 
of  Belial,  and  more  than  all  this  (for  I  never  loved  him), 
all  this  I  resolved  to  say  to  him  :  but  the  Lord  reproved  me, 
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and  gave  me  to  remember,  that  myself  prayed  in  my  dream, 
that  God  would  be  pleased  to  let  the  men  of  the  world,  who 
were  desirous  to  do  his  Will,  know  it  from  Heaven,  or  in 
Heaven,  by  a  sign,  which  I  have  given  thee,  and  they  would 
readily  obey,  applying  themselves  to  walk  in  conformity 
thereunto. 

"  Having  thus  altered  me,  and  (as  before)  again  reproved 
me,  letting  me  know,  God  judged  not  as  man  did  ;  He 
commanded  me  to  treat  and  use  him  kindly,  the  dispose 
of  the  heart  being  in  the  hand  of  God.  So  that  now  from 
former  hating  of  him  (for  so  I  did  ;  no  man  more),  I  now 
cannot  do  other  than  pray  for  him,  (for  so  I  should,  and  for 
all  others)  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  inable  him,  for  the 
overcoming  of  all  his  enemies,  more  especially  his  corruptions. 
And  firmly  believe  I  do,  that  the  Lord  will  make  him  highly 
instrumental  for  the  promote  and  carrying  on  of  things 
of  very  high  concernment,  for  his  glory,  to  his  own  honour, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  For  I  know  what 
apprehensions  the  most  have  of  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  but  God  judgeth  not  as  man  doth." 

He  was  now  detained  in  prison  for  some  months,  and 
laments  that  "  May  is  gone  "  without  his  having  been  able  to 
communicate  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  General  of  all 
the  English  Forces,  Oliver  Cromwell.  "  Even  so,"  he  adds 
"did  the  Jews  thus  evilly  persecute,  despise,  traduce, 
imprison,  and  not  hearken  unto  the  Prophets  sent  to  them, 
although  men  of  their  own  Religion." 

He  here  refers  to  "a  book  lately  published  by  Arise  Evans 
(a  man  you  are  unworthy  of)  whom  you  have  persecuted  too, 
as  you  have  all  God's  Ministers,  almost  all,  either  by 
imprisonment,  sequestration,  or  death,  or  otherwise  of 
undoing  them."  He  concludes  Section  iii.  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  "  this  Fryday,  the  5  of  August,  is  come  to  my 
observe  this  of  Jeremiah,  the  23  Chap,  and  the  28  verse  :  The 
Prophet  that  hath  a  Dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream  ;  and  he 
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that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully  ;  what 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord." 

He  thereupon  relates  the  vision,  or  rather  series  of  visions, 
which  he  had  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  January,  1653,  in  which  he 
was  made  to  pronounce  these  words,  the  words  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  God  Almighty  (p.  70)  : — 

"  There  is  an  end  of  all  the  Wars  in  the  Christian  World. 
The  Jews  shall  come  in,  also  the  Heathen,  and  shall  be 
converted  to  the  true  Religion.  The  Church  of  Rome  shall 
fall.  The  Irish  shall  not  be  transplanted." 

After  a  little  interval  he  spake  these  words  : — 

"  Proclaim  CHARLS  STUART,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Charles  2nd 
King  of  the  whole  world.  This  Charls  Stuart  shall  never 
die  ;  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Boyle  shall  never  die  ;  the  Queen 
his  Mother  (wife  to  the  late  King)  already  blessed,  shall 
never  die  ;  the  now  Queen  of  France  shall  never  die  ; 
the  King  of  France  shall  never  die  ;  his  brother,  the 
Queen's  other  son,  shall  never  die  ;  but  shall  all  be  taken 
up  into  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  never  shall 
have  end." 

He  repeats  a  formula  in  the  same  terms  with  reference 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cork  ;  and 
thus  having  pronounced  a  benediction  (-pit?  ^D)  upon  all  the 
grandees  of  the  community,  like  the  only  officiant  in  charge, 
he  finishes  up  by  invoking  a  blessing  upon  his  own  head  and 
upon  his  family  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Thou,  Walter  Gostellow  shalt  never  die  ;  thy  three 
sons  shall  never  die  ;  thy  wife  Anne,  and  daughter  Anne 
Gostellow  shall  never  die,"  &c. 

The  author  refers  to  his  kinsman  (cousin)  Leonard 
Gostellow,  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  once  brought 
him  the  message  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  and  several 
more  believed  him  to  be  mad  to  trouble  himself  and  others 
in  the  manner  he  did  ;  but  he  himself  regarded  such  things 
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as  "  clear  artifices  "  to  prevent  him  proclaiming  in  the  Church 
what  he  had  penned  on  paper. 

It  is  quite  pitiful  to  hear  him  relate  how  Dr.  Mollines,  who 
was  to  have  preached  a  special  sermon  on  the  subject  so  dear 
to  his  heart,  was  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  a  sore- throat ;  how 
some  other  preacher  took  his  place ;  and  how,  when  the 
sermon  was  ended,  and  he  asked  the  people  to  stay  to  listen 
to  him,  one  by  one  dropped  off  until  "  his  Congregation  grew 
very  thin  in  the  end." 

In  this  connection  he  refers  to  one  who  married  him,  Mr. 
Shuit,  officiating  in  Lombard  Street  ;  to  a  fellow-prisoner  at 
Youghall,  David  Rooche,  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Lord 
Rooche,  a  great  admirer  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  also 
has  a  dig  at  one  Mr.  Wood,  preacher  at  Youghall,  making  a 
suggestive  play  upon  his  name : — 

"  His  name  implies  he  may  be  timber,  though  some 
suspect  he  is  not  yet  fitted  for  the  building  up  of  the 
House  of  God." 

From  incidental  references  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
we  learn  that  his  eldest  son  was  named  Richard  (p.  195),  that 
his  father,  also  Richard, "  lived  and  died  where  he  was  born,  in 
Prescot  House  "  in  the  parish  of  "  Croppedy  in  Oxfordshire, 
some  three  miles  from  Bambury"  (pp.  204,  205)  ;  and  that  his 
"  elder  brother  bearing  the  same  name,  was  then  living  in  the 
same  house."  We  have  already  heard  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  both  named  Anne. 

After  narrating  his  own  sad  condition,  the  neglect  and 
insults  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  he  refers  to  events  on 
September  7,  1654,  and  prays  (pp.  131,  132)  : — 

"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  wakened  me,  and  I  will  do  my  duty, 
this  shall  now  come  in  that  formerly  was  not,  and  my  Book 
shall  out  in  print  to  the  world  concerned,  if  I  go  naked  ;  for 
thou  knowest  (O  Lord)  it  had  been  out  before  now,  if  I 
had  had  either  money  to  have  done  it,  credit  or  goods,  to 
have  borrowed  money  on.  At  home  I  continue  discontented, 

41 
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enjoy  nothing,  because  it  is  not  published  ;  fear  I  do,  that  it's 
not  coming  out  time  enough,  the  major  part  in  Parliament 
will  be  wanting  to  their  duty,  they  not  yet  understanding 
what  God  will  have  done  ;  were  my  Book  but  once  read 
by  those  Members,  for  whom,  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  I  first 
intended  it,  I  then  should  fear  no  Votes  in  Parliament, 
contrary  to  God's  glory  and  the  Kings  just  interest  with 
a  Parliament  ;  for  divide  them  I  cannot  ! 

"  What  doth  the  Lord  now  do,"  he  continues,  "  myself 
being  at  a  loss  ?  Upon  the  12  of  September,  to  my 
unparalel  comfort,  Oliver  Cromwell  doth  this  work  of  the 
Lords  ;  it  is  possible,  too,  when  he  intends  onely  to  establish 
himself." 

All  excitement,  he  writes  a  letter  (pp.  138,  139)  to  Oliver 
Cromwell  on  the  very  next  morning,  advising  him  to  part 
with  nothing  out  of  his  own  power,  that  might  damage  the 
Church  of  God  or  Regal  rule.  At  the  same  time,  he  informs 
him  that  he  had  a  book  ready  for  publication  twenty  days 
or  more  before  the  opening  of  Parliament — "  the  highest 
imaginable  for  his  advantage,  and  effecting  what  God  will 
have  done" — but  that  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him 
and  he  could  get  no  money  to  print  it. 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  informs  us  that  he  resided 
for  twenty  years  in  Broad  Street,  near  the  church  over 
against  Gresham  College,  at  which  church  the  eminent  Dr. 
Oldsworth  once  officiated  ;  but,  in  order  the  better  to  pursue 
his  purpose,  he  took  lodgings  near  St.  James's,  taking 
every  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  General,  but  without 
success. 

At  last  he  had  a  brief  interview  with  him  at  Whitehall,  but 
a  fuller  opportunity  one  Saturday  in  June  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  and  others. 

Was  it  to  this  interview  in  June  that  reference  is  made  in 
a  letter  not  contained  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  but  in  a 
rare  sheet  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  a  unique 
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collection  bound  together  under  the  title  of  "  Single  Sheets," 
once  the  property  of  King  George  III.? 

The  letter  is  so  remarkable,  particularly  for  its  postscript, 
that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  add  it  here. 

"  For  the  Lord  Protector  : 

"  SlR, — I  stand  amazed  to  see,  that  from  June  last,  the  time 
I    communicated  unto  you   the   matter   of  this   Book,  and 
that  ever  since  I  have  not  onely  intended,  but  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  Printing  of  it,  for  the  well 
disposing  and  conforming  the  Parliament,  to  put  in  practice 
what   therein    is   contained  :     God   hath   so   over-ruled  and 
prevented  me,  that  untill  the  very  day  you  dissolved  that 
Parliament,  I  could  never  perfect  the  Book  ;  that  very  day 
I  did,  and  the  next  God  gave  me  the  happy  opportunity 
of  presenting   it,   with   a   Letter  into  your  own   hand,   as 
you  came  from  your  Council  :  I  pray  God  direct  you  and 
them  in  all  their  consultations  for  the  best,  I  see  that  God's 
own  time   is  the  fittest,  and  that  He  onely  makes  choice 
of  Instruments  for  the  bringing  about  his  purposes,  whether 
to  works,  or  happiness  :    Evident  it  is,  your   Council   may 
share  that  with  you  now,  which   the   Parliament   were   not 
fit  for  then  :     You  Persons  of  Worth  and  Honour,  now  being 
of  Council  with  the  Protector,  You  and  He  also  must  do, 
as  this  Book  directs  ;  God  sends  and  affords  to  you  what  he 
denied,  to  the  dissolved  Parliament. 

"  Worthy  Protector  and  Council,  read,  know,  and  see 
clearly ;  the  Honourablest,  wisest,  best  and  most  consider- 
ablest  people  of  this  Kingdom  desire  Kingly  government, 
the  Person,  none  but  him,  whose  unquestionable  Right 
the  Crown  is,  CHARLS  STUART. 

"  That  you  Sir,  should  bring  him  in,  is  the  furthest 
imaginable  from  most  mens  belief,  yet  that  is  your  duty,  this 
Book  will  tell  you,  and  how  beloved  you  are  of  God,  it  will 
tell  the  people  whom  [sic]  untill  now  never  understood  you  so. 
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"  God  and  this  Book  will  keep  up  your  Honour  until 
your  King  comes,  and  then  you  and  yours  having  done 
most  Excellent  things,  God  and  your  King  will  give  you, 
and  them  as  much  Honour  as  is  requisite. 

"  I  know  Gods  blessing  goes  with  the  Book,  and  that 
his  Prophesie,  fulfilled  it  must  be  to  your  perpetual  Honour, 
security,  and  happiness,  but  the  Worlds  Amazement. 

"  Sir,  be  pleased  forthwith  to  read  it,  readily  apply 
yourself  to  do  as  it  directs,  and  never  decline  well  doing 
all  your  dayes,  you  have  both  given  you  of  God  from 
the  unworthiest  of  his,  and  humblest  of  your  Servants. 

"WALTER  GOSTELO. 

"From  my  House  in  Broad  Street, 
this  22  of  January, 


[The  original  1655  is  probably  correct,  though  the  British 
Museum  copy  has  the  last  5  altered  into  4.  Cf.  dates  in 
"Charls  Stuart  and  Oliver  Cromwel  United,"  pp.  143,  146, 
and  184.] 

"  Sir,  having  presented  the  Book  and  Letter  to  you,  Oliver 
Cromwell  Protector,  and  since  given  to  every  of  your  Council 
one  of  the  same,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  utmost  endeavour 
to  possess  all  Christian  Kings  with  the  Book,  the  Jewish 
Rabbies,  the  See  of  ROME,  expose  them  to  sail  [sic]  in  the 
Cities  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  present  them  to  both  Uni- 
versities, all  which  being  my  duty,  as  the  servant  of  God 
Almighty,  and  yours 

"W.  G." 

Our  author  practically  ends  his  book  with  the  words  : 
"  For  thee,  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  Soldiers  of  Honour, 
and  such  as  are  of  good  counsell  with  thee,  who  advise 
the  speedy  remedying  of  all  that  is  amiss,  for  such  I 
continue  to  pray." 
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It  may  be  objected  that  persons  like  Walter  Gostellow, 
Arise  Evans,  and  Elnor  Channel  were  dreamers.  But, 
after  all,  do  not  many  of  the  world's  creatures  dream 
their  lives  away,  whilst  some  have  day-dreams  of  the 
things  which  are  to  be?  Is  not  life  itself  a  dream,  and 
what  we  consider  the  realities  of  existence  but  a  passing 
phase  of  time  and  eternity  ? 

If  but  the  dream  be  a  pleasant  one!  If  but  the  dream 
come  true ! 

For,  whatever  opinion  we  might  have  of  the  personality 
of  Walter  Gostellow  himself,  one  thing  in  connection  with 
his  name  is  of  undoubted  historic  interest,  and  that  is 
the  remarkable  letter  (practically  unknown)  which  he 
addressed  to  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  the  Dutch  Jew,  who 
thus  received  from  England  one  further  sign  of  encour- 
agement, inducing  him  to  undertake  the  gigantic  task  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  for  his  co-religionists  the  right 
of  asylum  which  they  were  enjoying  in  little  Holland, 
the  permission  to  re-settle  in  the  land  from  which  they 
had  been  banished  for  350  years,  the  larger  country  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  light  of  events  which  took  place  only  about  a 
year  later,  viz.,  in  the  December  of  1655,  of  such  pro- 
found interest  to  us  Jews  of  England  especially,  I  trust 
that  the  recital  of  the  dream  of  Walter  Gostellow  (be 
he  dreamer  or  madman)  has  not  proved  unpleasant  to 
my  hearers  during  the  hour  they  have  spent  with  me 
this  evening. 
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THE  final  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  Israel's  departure  from 
Egypt — the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea — is  still  rehearsed  by  the  Jew  of  the  present 
day  on  the  great  Festival  of  the  Passover.  What  devout  Jew 
in  whom  a  spark  of  national  honour  flickers  can  fail  to  be 
stirred  at  the  recital  ?  And  what  Jew,  looking  back  now  some 
4,000  years,  can  fail  to  find,  in  that  very  passage  of  our 
ancestors  through  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Gulf,  a 
prophecy  of  the  hardships  and  horrors  which  the  descendants 
of  those  early  sufferers  would  later  endure  in  their  passage 
through  the  waters  of  affliction,  which  from  the  dawn  of 
history  till  the  present  hour  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the 
Israelite  ? 

And  for  what  reason  ?  Simply  because  their  allegiance  to 
their  Creator  and  Redeemer  was  strong  within  them.  In  the 
words  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  "  Many  waters  could  not  quench 
the  love,  nor  could  the  floods  drown  it,"  upon  which  the 
Jewish  Sage  remarks — "  Neither  ordeals  by  water,  nor  the 
devouring  flames  of  the  fire,  could  prevail  upon  the  Israelite 
to  abjure  the  Faith  of  his  fathers." 

And  not  only  in  the  hour  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
become  faithless  to  their  Redeemer  did  they  suffer,  but  at 
certain  epochs  of  the  world's  history  the  Jew  went  constantly 
in  fear  of  his  life  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
When  an  excuse  for  oppression  was  deemed  necessary  it  was 
soon  forthcoming  in  the  charge  of  child-murder,  the  poison- 
ing of  wells,  and  similar  false  accusations  ;  when  there  was 
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no  reason  given  for  ill-treating  the  Jew,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  was  a  Jew  constituted  sufficient  ground  for  his  unjust 
treatment. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  later  times  looked  upon  their  Ghettoes  as  their 
only  places  of  refuge  from  the  fury  and  violence  of  the 
citizens  among  whom  they  dwelt  ?  The  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  festivals  ever  proved  an  anxious  time  for  them, 
though  locked  as  they  were  within  the  gates  of  the 
Ghetto  ;  and  if  one  festival  more  than  another  was 
fraught  with  dreadful  suspense  or  more  dreadful  reality  for 
the  in-dvvellers  of  the  Ghetto,  it  was  the  Jewish  Passover^ 
for  even  here — in  the  place  of  their  enforced  seclusion, — they 
were  not  safe  from  the  Pharaoh-like  tyranny  of  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  multitude. 

The  following  incident,  taken  from  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  brethren  abroad,  and  preserved  among  the  traditions 
of  one  of  the  Jewish  communities  along  the  Rhine,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  statement. 

The  Passover  Festival  was  at  hand,  and  it  chanced  one 
day  that  a  religious  procession  was  passing  through  the 
Jewish  quarter.  Suddenly  the  cry  is  raised  that  an  insult 
had  been  offered  to  the  crucifix  carried  in  the  procession  ; 
the  excitement  becomes  intense,  and  from  all  sides  the  shout 
resounds,  "  The  Jews,  the  Jews !  "  The  perpetrator  of  the 
supposed  insult  is  demanded  to  satisfy  the  revengeful 
feelings  of  the  mob,  but  no  one  answers  to  the  charge. 
Whereupon  a  respite  is  granted  the  affrighted  Jews,  to 
terminate  on  the  seventh  day  of  Passover,  and  failing  their 
delivering  up  the  guilty  offender  the  penalty  was  to  be  death 
to  the  entire  body  of  Jews  inhabiting  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  dreaded  day  approached,  and  in  place  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness there  was  sorrowful  moaning  to  mark  its  advent.  The 
community  was  in  despair,  the  angry  populace  already 
preparing  for  their  murderous  attack,  when  it  happened 
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that,  as  the  Synagogue  usher  opened  the  Ghetto  gate,  two 
strangers  presented  themselves,  and  sought  admittance. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  Whence  do  you  come,  and  for  what 
purpose,  on  this  sacred  festival  ?  Furthermore,  have  you 
not  heard  what  a  dreadful  calamity  is  imminent  for  the 
in-dwellers  of  this  quarter  ?  If  you  hold  life  dear,  then 
I  would  advise  you  enter  not  this  place,  for  on  this  very  day 
the  streets  will  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
ones !  "  "  Sad  indeed  is  the  information  you  communicate 
to  us,"  replied  the  strangers,  "  but  it  is  not  new  to  us.  We 
heard  of  the  misfortune  about  to  overtake  you,  and  we 
hastened  from  a  distance  to  deliver  you  from  evil.  We  wish 
to  confess  ourselves  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  and  thus 
sacrifice  ourselves,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  whole 
congregation."  It  was  not  long  before  this  intelligence 
spread  throughout  the  Ghetto,  nor  did  many  hours  pass 
before  these  two  sacrificed  themselves  upon  the  burning  pile, 
and  breathed  forth  the  breath  of  life  in  place  of  their 
brethren,  whom  they  wished  to  save  from  a  cruel  death. 

Who  these  two  strangers  were  was  never  known,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  incident  assumed  a 
legendary  colouring,  and  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  God 
had  sent  two  angels  in  human  form,  in  order  to  avert  from 
the  community  the  dreadful  decree  which  seemed  so  near 
execution. 

Whatever  portion  of  this  story  is  of  a  legendary  character, 
one  thing  is  certain  and  beyond  doubt  a  matter  of  history, 
and  that  is,  that  the  congregation  in  which  this  incident  took 
place  in  the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  to  this  very  day 
marks  the  event  by  keeping  perpetually  burning  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  year  two  special  lights  in  the  interior  of  the 
Synagogue,  out  of  gratitude  to  those  two  noble-hearted 
strangers  who  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  peace  of 
the  community ;  and  the  worshippers  are  further  reminded 
annually  on  the  seventh  day  of  Passover  of  the  noble 
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example  of  Israel's  martyrs  by  the  recital,  in  Hebrew  and 
German,  of  a  special  "  In  Memoriam  "  formula,  recalling  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  of  these  two  unknown  martyrs. 

The  narrative  itself  will  doubtless  be  known  to  most  of 
you ;  the  name  of  the  city  round  which  this  and  other 
fascinating  traditions  cluster  is  Worms,  in  Rhineland,  the 
scene  of  so  many  vicissitudes  in  the  annals  of  Jewish 
history. 

The  various  traditions  connected  with  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  city  of  Worms  are  not  less  interesting  than  the  legendary 
history  of  Greece,  Rome,  or  even  Germany  itself;  but  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  give  you  an  account  of  these.  I  have  selected 
the  story  referring  to  the  "  Two  Strangers  "  as  an  introduction 
to  a  few  remarks  concerning  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  mediaeval  times,  renowned  alike  for  the  learning  and  heroism 
of  our  forefathers,  and  which,  owing  to  its  position  and 
influence,  was  styled  ^"^?  Dtfj  1$  "  the  mother  city  in 
Israel."  And  the  story  which  I  have  related  will  appear 
more  to  the  point  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Worms  was 
one  of  those  cities  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the 
Jewish  community  suffered  much  tribulation  during  that 
period  of  the  year  extending  from  the  Passover  to  the  Feast 
of  Weeks. 

Without  entering  into  details,  and  passing  over  all 
legendary  matter,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  community  there  established, 
with  sketching  in  outline  the  points  of  interest  to  the  Jews 
with  which  the  Jewish  quarter  and  the  city  abound,  and 
then  touch  briefly  upon  some  particulars  regarding  the  lives 
of  a  few  of  those  celebrated  men  who  once  flourished  in  its 
midst,  or  were  interred  in  its  soil. 

The  community  of  Worms  dates  back  to  such  remote 
times  that  it  has  been  called  "  the  smaller  Jerusalem." 
It  was  looked  upon  even  in  olden  times  as  a  very  ancient 
Jewish  congregation  of  Germany,  and  some  are  of  opinion 
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that  Worms  ranks  in  point  of  antiquity  as  the  first  Jewish 
colony  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  year  1559,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  not  alone  granted 
the  Jews  of  Worms  his  protection,  but  he  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  the  chief  congregation  of 
Germany,  appointing  at  the  same  time  Rabbi  Jacob,  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Worms,  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
Jews  of  Germany.  This  point  certainly  favours  the  suggestion 
that  even  at  that  time  the  idea  was  current  that  Worms 
contained  the  oldest  Jewish  congregation  throughout 
Germany. 

In  the  year  1740,  a  tombstone  was  found  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  belonging  to  the  congregation,  the  inscription  on 
which  would  carry  back  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Worms  to  several  centuries  before  the  civil  era, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement ;  for  in  the  Maast  Nissim  book  (deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  community)  its  author,  R.  Joseph  Shames, 
relates  that  he  was  informed  by  the  famous  Baal  Shem,  Rabbi 
Eliyahu,  that  in  the  year  1661,  during  some  repairs  to  the 
wall  of  the  cemetery,  a  stone  was  found,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Hebrew  which  ran  "  This  one  died  for  his  sin." 
This  stone  must  have  once  belonged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
from  which  the  condemned  man  was,  according  to  Jewish  law, 
hurled  down  and  stoned  to  death.  Now,  we  know  that 
among  the  Jews  the  jurisdiction  over  life  and  death  ceased 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  com- 
munity of  Worms  must  be  placed  many  years,  even  a  few 
centuries,  before  that  all-important  era  in  universal  history 
(cf.  Moses  Mannheimer's  Legenderi). 

There  exist  in  this  ancient  Jewish  community  to  this 
day,  three  interesting  spots  teeming  with  serious  attractions, 
hallowed  by  the  holiest  of  associations,  far  removed  from 
a  suspicion  of  fiction,  or  legendary  misrepresentation.  They 
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are  as  real  in  calling  forth  feeling  as  they  are  sensible  to  touch, 
and  each  has  the  power  of  awakening  within  the  mind  of  the 
observer  some  recollection  of  the  past  struggles  and  glories  of 
the  doughty  champions  of  Judaism  whose  sole  ambition  it 
was  to  live  for  the  Faith  of  their  fathers,  and  if  this  was  denied 
to  them,  then  at  least  to  die  for  that  Faith. 

It  was  my  privilege,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  these  three 
sacred  spots,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  emotions  while  standing 
upon  this  holy  ground  were  much  less  intense  than  if  I  had 
found  myself  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem 
itself,  or  in  Hebron,  the  resting-place  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  ancient  Jewish  cemetery, 
containing  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  lights 
of  Jewish  learning  and  piety.  Who,  for  example,  can  stand 
unmoved  near  the  stone  recording  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Mei'r,  of  Rothenburg,  known  as  the  "  Meharam,"  or 
listen  without  deep  emotion  to  the  story  concerning  Siiskind 
Wimpfen,  of  Frankfort,  his  benefactor,  who  lies  buried  next  to 
him  ?  Surely  that  heart  must  be  colder  than  stone  that  is 
not  appealed  to  by  the  little  stone  tablet  "crying  out  of 
the  wall "  to  the  memory  of  the  D'WIQ  as  the  twelve 
Wardens  who,  in  the  year  1096,  suffered  the  death  of 
martyrdom. 

The  second  spot  which  attracts  our  notice  is  the 
Synagogue,  with  its  vaulted  roof,  that  portion  devoted 
to  male  worshippers  having  been  renovated  in  1034,  and 
generally  considered  to  have  replaced  an  older  structure. 
Several  valuable  tablets  have  been  deciphered  on  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  of  the  Synagogue,  and  afford  clues  to  the 
names  of  pious  founders  long  since  departed. 

Contiguous  to  the  Synagogue  is  the  "  House  of  Learning," 
associated  with  the  name  of  Rashi,  one  of  the  mightiest 
names  in  the  domain  of  Jewish  literature.  The  stone 
seat  let  into  the  wall,  commonly  called  "  Rashi's  chair," 
and  the  stone  bench  running  along  the  wall  of  the  small 
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building  within,  might  go  towards  supplying  evidence 
of  the  literary  activity  in  Worms  of  one  who,  living  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  author  of  commentaries  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  Jewish  Literature,  and  are  indispensable 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 

Dear  friends,  when  we  contrast  with  the  rich  store  of 
valuable  relics  preserved  in  this  one  small  town  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  affording  such  an  insight  into  the  former 
conditions  of  our  ancestors  centuries  ago — when  we  contrast 
with  this  fulness  of  material  the  sparseness,  the  almost  utter 
absence,  of  monumental  evidence  concerning  the  existence  of 
our  forefathers  in  this  country,  should  we  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  Englishmen,  take  a  lesson  from  the  past  and  from 
other  lands,  and  bestir  ourselves  to  keep  in  proper  order,  or 
to  reclaim  from  the  ravages  of  time  all  those  monumental 
documents  which  a  future  generation  may  require  for  the 
construction  of  Jewish  history  ?  And  should  we  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Jews,  thank  our  God  -for  His  mercies,  and 
feel  that  although  as  a  nation  He  has  sorely  chastened  us, 
He  has  yet  not  given  us  entirely  over  to  destruction  ?  just 
as  that  quaint  little '  Temple  on  Teutonic  soil,  which  was 
repeatedly  the  object  of  attack  and  the  scene  of  ruthless 
assaults,  stands  to  this  very  day  a  living  witness  of  God's 
never-ending  protection,  as  the  Jewish  people  itself  is  a 
living  witness  of  God's  eternal  existence. 

I  stated  before  that  there  were  three  sacred  spots  which 
could  not  fail  to  appeal  with  a  living  voice  to  every  devout 
Israelite — the  Synagogue,  the  House  of  Learning,  and  the 
Jewish  burial-ground,  and  I  referred  by  name  to  a  few  of  the 
great  men  who  once  flourished  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  or 
were  interred  in  its  soil. 

It  is  to  the  "  House  of  Life,"  as  in  the  Hebrew  language 
the  Jewish  burial-ground  is  euphemistically  styled,  that 
we  shall  now  wend  our  way,  and  there  dwell  at  somewhat 
greater  length  upon  the  life-story  of  a  few  of  those  typical 
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brilliant  spirits  of  which  our  nation- can  boast,  who  cheer- 
fully yielded  up  their  all  for  the  sanctification  of  the  holy 
name  of  God.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  reflections  are 
calculated  to  depress  our  spirits,  and  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  sacred  character  of  this  day ;  for  what  can  be 
grander  and  more  sacred  than  to  recall  "the  immortal 
names  "  of  those  "  that  were  not  born  to  die "  ? 

Speaking  generally,  the  more  we  acknowledge  the  value 
of  tombstone  inscriptions  for  the  ends  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, the  greater  the  obligation  of  mankind  to  preserve  these 
relics  of  bygone  days.  How  many  a  doubtful  point  in  the 
history  of  a  life  distinguished  in  the  domain  of  science  or 
religion  has  been  elucidated  by  the  help  of  some  expression 
engraved  upon  those  stone  monuments  which  dot  the  peace- 
ful plane  of  God's  Acre  !  And  yet  generation  may  come 
and  generation  may  go,  and  in  many  a  sacred  spot  these 
silent  witnesses  are  suffered  to  speak  in  vain,  until  at 
length  the  gnawing  tooth  of  Time  leaves  its  mark  upon 
their  face,  and  the  form  of  their  characters  is  gone  for  ever. 

Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  community,  in  every  age, 
to  evince  ks  profound  interest  in  the  history  of  its  ancestors, 
to  discharge  the  pious  duty  of  preserving  in  a  decent  state 
the  memorials  marking  the  last  resting-place  on  earth  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them. 

Surely  one  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  the  Anglo-Jewish  community  in  common  with 
all  other  communities,  namely,  that  of  attending  while  it 
is  yet  time  to  those  inscriptions  which  exist  among  us 
which  are  still  readable  and  which  are  of  importance  for 
the  making  of  Anglo-Jewish  history.  But  one  method  of 
preserving  valuable  inscriptions  of  every  sort  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  community,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor:  it 
is  that  of  copying  those  inscriptions  which  have  a  peculiar 
interest  and  importance.  To  the  shame  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  community  be  it  said,  that  the  tombstones  of  men 
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of  historic  interest,  who  once  resided  in  England,  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  their  inscriptions  to  be 
defaced,  without  any  copy  of  them  having  been  preserved. 

As  far  as  the  community  of  Worms  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  those 
priceless  stone  records  scattered  about  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  had  it  not  been  for  the  formation,  in  1853,  of  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  matter  its  earnest 
attention  ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  call  to  mind  in 
this  connection,  as  the  mainspring  of  the  movement,  the  name 
of  Dr.  Levysohn,  the  then  preacher  at  Worms,  who,  with 
unflagging  zeal  and  activity,  set  to  work  to  roll  away  from  off 
his  brethren  the  burden  of  reproach  which  had  too  long 
rested  upon  their  shoulders.  Practically  it  was  the  timely 
efforts  of  this  one  man,  seconded  by  the  then  Rabbi,  Dr. 
Bamberger,  that  rescued  once  and  for  ever  several  invaluable 
inscriptions  from  the  fast-decaying  monuments.  In  his  work 
D^p'iv  mt^B3  we  have,  as  the  result  of  his  self-sacrificing 
labours,  some  sixty  epitaphs  transcribed,  which  in  themselves 
are  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  history 
evidencing  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Worms.  As  I  said  above,  Worms  is  not  only  the  oldest 
city  in  the  land  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  became  for  the  Jews  of 
the  West,  in  early  mediaeval  times,  the  very  centre  of  their 
spiritual  and  religious  life ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  that  city  can  not  only  boast  of 
possessing  the  oldest  epitaph  extant,  but  also  of  containing, 
in  proportion,  the  remains  of  most  of  the  heroes  of  Jewish 
learning  and  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Jewish  Faith. 

How  thrilling,  for  example,  is  the  story  told  by  the  small 
tablet  let  into  the  wall  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ground, 
and  which,  as  I  told  you,  contains  the  simple  words 
D'Dns  a*  D*D  "  Here  lie  the  twelve  Wardens."  For  some  time 
this  tablet  was  referred  to  the  year  1349,  but  by  a  fortunate 
coincidence  a  second  stone  was  discovered,  about  eighteen 
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inches  distant  from  the  former,  which  placed  beyond  doubt 
that  the  date  of  the  event  which  the  tablet  is  intended  to 
commemorate  is  1096,  the  first  year  of  the  First  Crusade,  for 
on  this  second  square  stone  the  inscription  reads  u^n  '<Dna  T- 

The  story  of  the  incident  itself  is  as  follows.  In  the  year 
1096  a  decree  went  forth  that  all  the  Jews  of  Worms  were  to 
be  put  to  death.  Whereupon  the  twelve  Wardens  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community,  having  armed  themselves  with 
weapons,  which  they  concealed  beneath  their  dress,  repaired 
to  the  Town  Hall  and  piteously  besought  the  assembled 
Councillors  to  avert  their  dreadful  sentence  and  to  spare 
their  brethren.  But  instead  of  pity  there  was  contumely, 
and,  as  a  reply  to  their  tears  and  entreaties,  they  were 
promised  death  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Crusaders. 
Seeing  that  all  supplication  was  vain,  one  of  their  number 
having  barred  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  Wardens  fell 
upon  the  Councillors  and  killed  them.  While  this  plan  was 
being  carried  out  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Jews  of  the  city  were 
defending  themselves  against  their  aggressors,  but,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  soon  became  the  victims  of  the 
enemy's  &ry.  The  twelve  Wardens  hastily  betook  them- 
selves to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and,  seeking  a 
martyr's  death  at  the  hands  of  each  other,  found  for  them- 
selves within  its  hallowed  precincts  their  only  resting-place 
upon  earth. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  names  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  to  whose  memory  a  well-preserved  epitaph 
bears  testimony,  is  that  of  Rabbi  Meir,  the  son  of  Baruch, 
generally  known  as  "  Meharam  of  Rothenburg."  He  was 
a  renowned  scholar,  was  the  author  of  Responsa,  called 
D~inD  nntt?n>  of  the  Tosaphoth  to  several  treatises  of  the 
Talmud,  of  various  Talmudic  commentaries,  and  of  parts  of 
the  Liturgy  among  the  German  Jews. 

But  the  story  of  his  latter-day  life  is  full  of  fascination. 

We  learn  from  one  source  that  Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg 
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undertook  a  journey  across  the  sea,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  and  his 
family.  He  and  one  portion  of  the  travellers  reached  a 
certain  town  in  Lombardy,  which  lay  between  high  moun- 
tains, intending  to  halt  there  until  his  fellow-travellers  had  all 
come  up  to  him.  But  it  happened  that  at  that  time  the  cruel 
Prefect  of  Basle  was  passing  through  the  town,  to  whose 
retinue  a  converted  Jew  named  Knippe  was  attached.  The 
convert,  who  recognised  the  Rabbi,  gave  immediate  informa- 
tion to  the  Prefect,  who  in  his  turn  caused  Count  Meinhard 
on  the  4th  of  Tammuz,  1286,  to  take  the  Rabbi  prisoner,  and 
to  hand  him  over  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

From  another  account  we  learn  that  the  Rabbi  remained 
several  years  in  a  fortress,  that  a  high  price  was  demanded 
for  his  ransom,  and  that  although  several  congregations 
agreed  jointly  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum,  the  great  Rabbi 
remained  imprisoned  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1293,  seven  years  after  his  capture.  It  is  said 
that  the  Rabbi  in  his  extreme  modesty  forbade  the  paying  of 
the  ransom-money,  as  he  considered  the  price  which  had 
been  set  upon  him  too  high  :  and  it  is  further  said  that  it  was 
during  his  years  of  captivity,  while  shut  up  within  the 
fortress,  that  he  continued  his  studies,  that  he  wrote  a  scroll 
of  the  Law  which  is  still  used  in  the  Synagogue  of  Worms 
on  the  festivals,  and  composed  several  of  those  works  which 
have  come  down  to  posterity — not  alone  as  a  testimony  to 
the  learning  and  religious  fervour  of  the  man,  but  also  as 
a  lesson  to  humanity  at  large  that  "  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage " — that  the  Spirit  of 
Religion  and  Law  is  "a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  take  firm 
hold  of  it,"  that  it  is  the  best  and  only  source  of  comfort  amid 
affliction,  that  God's  Word  alone  is  able  to  quicken  us  in  all 
the  varied  circumstances  of  life. 

Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg  died  in    1293,  but   according 
to   his    epitaph   he   was   not    interred    in    the    now   historic 
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burial-ground    at   Worms   till   fourteen    years    later,   in   the 
year  1307. 

Where  can  we  find  the  explanation  of  this  strange  pro- 
cedure? We  have  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  inscription  upon 
the  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who,  in  the 
stillness  of  death,  rests  beside  the  pious  Rabbi,  clears  up  this 
last  point  in  the  history  of  Rabbi  Meir.  The  words  of  the 
epitaph  are  too  pathetic  in  themselves,  and  too  full  of  the 
poetry  of  friendship's  devotion,  to  require  any  paraphrase  in 
the  rendering  of  them.  I  shall  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
We  are  told  that  the  monument  is  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Solomon,  who  died  on  the  Fast  of 
Kippur,  the  one  who  conceived  the  pious  wish  which  God 
suffered  him  to  carry  out,  the  meritorious  action  of  redeeming, 
many  years  after  his  death,  from  the  prison-house  in  which 
he  was  entombed,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  master  of 
Jewish  learning,  Rabbi  Meir,  the  son  of  Baruch. 

Alexander  Sliskind  Wimpfen  was  the  full  name  of  the 
generous,  noble-hearted  man  of  Frankfort  who  sacrificed  his 
means  and  risked  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from 
prison  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Meir,  and  to  conduct  them  in 
safety  to  the  burying-place  at  Worms.  Alexander  was 
childless,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  entire  fortune  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object ;  and  when  at  length  he  succeeded, 
the  sole  reward  which  he  sought  from  the  men  of  his  time 
consisted  in  the  request  that,  when  his  hour  should  come,  he 
might  be  laid  beside  the  pious  Rabbi  whose  memory  he  had 
cherished  so  dearly.  But  seven  months  elapsed,  and  the 
community  of  Worms  was  called  upon  mournfully  to  fulfil 
the  sacred  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  the  benefactor  of 
Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  instance  of  disinterested  love  and 
devotion  from  which  the  world  might  take  a  lesson,  and 
which  it  might  emulate.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  that  rare 
quality  known  as  non  rnS'DJ.  by  which  our  Sages  designate 
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benevolence  shown  unto  the  dead,  a  benevolence  which  is 
not  the  fulfilment  of  a  request  made  by  the  dying  to  the 
living,  a  benevolence  in  return  for  which  the  living  can 
expect  no  reward  from  the  dead.  This  is  true  benevolence, 
for  as  far  as  the  human  subject  is  concerned,  it  is  spontaneous, 
and  is  discharged  free  from  the  thought  of  ever  receiving  any 
recompense. 

But  though  it  oft  may  happen  that  in  life  two  noble  spirits 
having  much  in  common  may  be  divided  by  seas  and  con- 
tinents, though  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  that 
in  death  two  noble  hearts  may  be  parted  by  but  a  few  inches 
of  earthy  clay,  we  cannot  but  temper  with  the  more  serious 
reflection  the  comforting  belief  that — 

"  There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown — 
A  whole  eternity  of  love, 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone  : 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere." 

May  it  be  so  with  us  !  May  we  feel  that,  when  our  course 
on  earth  is  run,  our  faith,  justified  by  our  actions,  will  trans- 
late us  to  that  happier  sphere  towards  which  man's  soul  is 
striving — the  goodly  land  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  just  and 
pious  ones  of  earth  ! 
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